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Some  passages  op   this  volume^   that  are  referheix  to 
IN    the    former^   having    shifted    their    places  by  a 

SMALL  alteration  IN  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THIS9  IT 
IS  PROPER  TO  APPRIZE  THE  READER^  THAT  THE  R£FER«- 
ENCES    THERE 

[n  p.  ri6  to  B.  II.  ch.  ii.  f.  iv  (hould  be  to  B.  II.  ch.  iii.  f.  u 
169  toB.  11.  ch.  ii.fi  iii 
1B6  to  B.  II.  ch.  iii.  f.  ii 
233  to  B.  II.  ch.  vi.  f.  i 


np, 
np, 
np. 
np. 


256  and  2S1  to  B.  II.. ch.  iv.  f*  ii 


n  p.  269  and  270  to^B.  II.  ch.  iv.  f .  i 
In  p.  282  to  B.  ll.  ch.  iii.  f.  iv    ■ 
In  p.  36410  B.  ii.  oh.  viii.  f.  iii 


And 


In  p.  429  to  B.  II.  ch.  vi,  f.  ii 


B;  II.  ch.ii.  f.  iv« 
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B.  II.  ch.  vii.  f.  ii. 
B.  II.  ch.  vi.  f.  i. 
B.  II.  ch.  V.  f.  ii. 
B.  II.  ch.  V.  f.  i. 
B.  Il.ch.  X.  f.  iii.^ 
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ADVERTISEMENf- 

A  T  this  entrance  upon  the  Roman*Briti(h  hiftory,  it  is  proper  to  make  one 
previous  obfervation  concerninK  it.  On  the  general  face  of  the  fadts  the  Britons 
appear  to  have  been  juft  in  the  fame  fituation,  as  their  anceftors  in  the  days 
of  Csefar  and  their  brethren  in  the  country  of  Oflian.  And  each  great  chief, 
however  fubjeft  to  the  regal  authority  of  another,  is  called  a  Rhi,  Righ,  Rex, 
or  Kins.  Thus  (to  produce  inftances  only  from  a  fingle  ftate)  we  meet  with  a 
kine  of  Glamorgan,  another  of  Pepidiauc  in  Pembrokeibire,  a  third  of  Breck- 
nock, a  fourth  of  Cardigan,  and  a  fifth  of  Caermanhen,  all  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Dimetas  (Carte  V.  I.  p.  i86  and  190).  And  we  fee  four  fove- 
reigns  mentioned  by  Caefar in  the  narrow  compaf$  of  Kent  only:  p.  92,  Caf* 
fivelaunus  ad  Cantium,  fMd  efle  ad  mare  fupra  demonftravimus,  quiius  regionibtii 

Suatuor  reges  praeerant — ,  nuncios  mittit.  We  havealfo  a  king  of  Etha,  king 
raul,  king  Oflian,  and  many  others,  fpoken  of  by  the  Caledonian  bard, 
within-  the  dominions  of  the  Creones  and  among  the  fubjcAs  of  Fingal.  And 
in  the  country  of  Wales,  during  the  loth  century,  we  find  under  Howel  Dha 
the  fovereigns  of  North  and  South  Wales,  and  many  others  befides  that  had 
not  principal  feats  like  them  (Howel  lib.  i.  c.  6).  This  was  not,  as  Mr. 
Carte  imagines  in  p.  179,  188,  &c.,  the  difagreeable  confequence  of  the  Gavel- 
kind inftitution*  That  I  have  already  Ihewn  not  to  have  afie£ted  the  crown 
at  all.  And  it  refulted  merely  from  the  nature  <^  the  cufloms  and  the  genius 
of  the  language  among  the  Britons.  Rhi  or  Righ  imported  equally  a  chief 
and  a  monarch,  as  Imperator  among  the  Romans  fignified  the  emperor  and  a 
general.  And  it  is  our  ignorance  of  both,  that  leads  us  to  infer  an  equality 
of  condition  from  a  community  of  names.  He  only  can  be  a  genuine  fove- 
reign,  who  prefided  fingly  over  one  of  the  tribes  which  the  Roman  writers 
have  planted  in  the  ifland.  Such  is  the  monarch  of  Caermarthen,  the  capital 
of  the  Dimetas ;  the  monarch  of  Powifland,  refiding  at  Uriconium,  Vrecon, 
or  Wroxeter,  the  chief  town  of  the  Carnabii ;  and  the  king  of  Guent,  the 
Venta  Silurum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Proper  Silures.  And. 
he  is  the  mere  lord  of  a  clan  or  the  regent  of  a  diftridb,  who  has  his  poflefiions 
afligned  him  within  the  boundaries  of  any  of  thefe  tribes.  Such  are 
the  nominal  kings  of  Glamorgan,  Pepidiauc,  Brecknock,  and  Cardigan^  each 
of  them  only  a  confiderable  chief  in  the  country  of  the  Dimetae,  and  lubjeA  to 
the  crown  of  Caermarthen.  And  this  obfervation,  equallv  juft  and  necellgry, 
will  entirely  take  away  that  ftrange  and  wild  afpe<5l  which  the  Roman-Britifli 
hiftory  wears  at  prefent,  and  reftore  the  general  appearance  of  the  provinces  to 
the  condition  in  which  they  are  defcribed  by  Ptolemy  and  Richard. 
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CHAP.     I, 

THE      TRUE      AND      REAL      STATE      OF      THE      PROVINCES 

AT     THIS     CRISIS  —  THE     CONDUCT     OF      THE 

•      PROVINCIALS     —     AND      THE 

INVASION     OF     THE 

SAXONS. 


I. 


H  E  interiour  condition  of  Roman  Britain^  at  this 
period,  has  been  ftrangely  mif-reprefented  by  all  our 
hiftorians.  They  defcribe  the  Provinces  as  entirely 
drained  of  their  warriours,  exhaufted  of  their  (pirit,  and  in- 
capable of  defence.  And  they  exhibit  the  Provincials  ailing 
tvithout  conduct  aiid  fighting  without  courage,  too  ignorant 
to  ereft  even  a  t^ralt  of  ftone,  and  juft  ikilfiil-  enough  to  con- 
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Sc^-^^  ftruft  one  of  turf  onjy.  This  faJfe  reprefentation  wks  begun 
by  GU4as>  and  copied  afterwards  by  Bede ;  and  has  been  faith- 
fully tranfcribed  by  every  hiftorian  from  both.  And  it  is  not 
merely  the  heightened  penciiling  of  an  hiftorical  fancy,  juft  in 
the  drawing,  and  overcharged  only  in  the  colouring.  It  is 
abfolutely  unjuft  in  itfelf,  and  cotitradi6ls  equally  my  former 
accounts  and  the  truth. 

It  has  been  long  and  earneftly  difputed  by  the  Wellh  and  En- 
glifti,  whether  the  Britons  had  any  records  of  their  publick 
tranra6lions,  in  the  ages  that  preceded  the  Roman  arrival  on  the 
ifland.  The  affirmative  has  been  maintained  by  the  former, 
too  zealous  for  the  credit  of  their  own  romantick  annals ;  and 
lixe  negative  by  th^  latter,  too  eager  in  their  reafonable  oppo- 
iition  to  them.  And  the  queftion  is  to  be  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Welfh.  The  Britons  had  no  written  monuments,  before 
the  fettlement  of  the  Romans  or  the  reign  of  Cunobeline ;  be- 
caufe  they  were  un-acquainted  before  with  the  ufe  of  Iet«« 
ters.  But,  that  they  had  fome  un- written  accounts  of  their 
previous  hiftory,  is  fliewn  by  the  incidents  which  Richard  and 
Ptolemy  have  tranfinitted  to  us  from  it,  the  defcent  of  the 
Belgae  upon  Britain,  the  migrations  of  the  Britons  to  Ireland, 
and  the  encroachments  of  the  Cantii  on  Middlefex  *.  Thele, 
fubfifling  in  poetical  traditions  and  oral  narratives  to  the  time 
of  Cunobeline  or  the  conquefts  of  Claudius,  would  then  be 
committed  to  writing,  and  were  confulted  by  Ptolemy  and 
tranfcribed  by  Richard.  And  the  Roman  Britons  were  equally 
converfant  with  thefe  and  the  Roman  annals  of  their  country. 
Introduced  very  early,  as  Dion  Caflius  fhews  us  \  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  general  hiftory  by  their  conquerours,  they 
would  be  equally  introduced  to  the  particular  and  recent  one  of 
their  own  ifland.  And  the  Roman  and  Britifh  accounts  in  all 
probability  continued  conftantly  in.  the  kingdom,  and  were 
here  copied  for  the  geographer  of  Alexandria  and  here  infpefted 
by  the  monk  of  Weftminfl^r.  But,  as  tlie  latter  were  over- 
looked by  Nennius  %  fo  the  former  were  unknown  to  Gildas. 
Gildas  could  find  in  Britain  no  narratives  of  the  tranfaftions 
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within  it,  even  for  the  period  of  the  Roman  refidence  among  ^  ^J;^ 
us  \  He  could  not  difcover  here  even  the  Roman  accounts  of 
their  own  proceedings  in  the  ifland.  Nor  did  he  meet  with  them 
on  the  continent,  where  he  fuppofed  many  of  them  to  have  been 
carried  by  the  Britifh  fugitives,  and  he  obtained  the  materials 
that  compofe  his  Britifh  hiftory  *.  And  the  foreign  relations, 
which  he  has  handed  down  t6  us,  are  all  a  grofs  and  palpable 
contradidlion  to  the  genuine  annals  of  Britain. 

The  firft  conquefts  of  the  Romans  in  the  country,  which 
were  won  by  fucceflive  efforts  and  effefted  with  confiderable 
difficulty,  are  reprefented  by  this  author  as  the  eafy  fruits 
of  an  inflant  fubmillion  in  the  natives'.  The  conquerours 
immediately  fettled  forces  in  their  new  dominions,  and  con- 
ftrufted  colonies  and  erefted  ftations  for  them;  but  are  de- 
clared by  Gildas  to  have  inftantly  recalled  their  troops,  and  to 
have  left  only  governors  in  Britain*.  And,  on  the  gallant 
attempt  of  Boadicia  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  we 
fee  not  Suetonius  marching  fteadily  from  Anglefey  through 
hoftile  kingdoms  and  revolting  nations,  in  order  to  join  the  reft 
of  his  army  and  fupprefs  the  infurgents  ;  but  we  find  the  fenatc 
formally  apprized  of  the  revolt,  and  an  army  haftily  ordered 
from  the  continent '.  Thus  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  brave 
oppofition  which  the  Britons  fhewed  to  Suetonius,  and  of  the 
bloody  engagement  which  they  maintained  with  him,  he  con- 
demns them  for  not  preventing  with  a  fleet,  or  obftrufting  with 
an  army,  the  paffage  or  defcent  of  the  Romans  from  Gaul,  and 
makes  the  latter  land  without  oppofition,  and  the  former 
fall  without  refiftance  \  Afterwards  alfo,  inftead  of  extending 
gradually  the  Roman  conquefts  by  new  forces,  and  multiplying 
the  colonies  and  fbitions  fucceffively,  over  the  reft  of  Flavia, 
and  over  all  Secunda,  Maxima,  and  Valentia ;  he  again  tranf- 
pofts  the  forces  to  Italy,  and  again  leaves  only  governors  in 
JBritain  *.  And  the  five  legions  and  their  auxiliaries,  which  the 
Romans  kept  here  for  a  confiderable  part  of  their  refidence 
with  us ;  Ae  three  and  their  accompaniments,  which  they 
maintained   to  the  fourth  century  j    and  the  two  and  the 
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^•f-  numerous  aids,  which  they  continued  to  the  fifth;  thefe  arc 
all  annihilated  by  the  foreign  hiftories  of  Gildas,  and  occafional 
armies  fubftituted  in  their  room;  armies  fent  only  three 
times  in  nearly  four  centuries,  once  againft  Boadicia,  then 
immediately  after  the  year  388,  and  laftly  in  the  following 
century  '*". 

Thefe,  and  many  more,  are  the  great  contradiftions  to  the 
annals  of  Britain  in  the  hiftorical  notices  of  Gildas.  And 
equally  from  fuch  a  one  is  his  cliarge  of  barbarous  ignorance  in 
the  natives  derived.  The  two  walls,  which  I  have  fhewn  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  fecond  and  third  centuries  and  gar- 
rifoned  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  are  reprefented  by  him  as  ftill 
unbuilt  or  not  exifting  in  the  fifth  ".  We  fee  alfo  the  Ro- 
mans of  this  century  advifing  the  Provincials  to  carry  a  wall 
from  fea  to  fea,  where  one  had  been  carried  near  three  ages  be- 
fore ".  And  we  find  them  aftually  erecting  another  for  them, 
where  one  had  been  erefted  more  than  two  before  '\  The  ram- 
part of  Antoninus  is  ignorantly  attributed  by  Gildas  to  the  Bri- 
tons, and  that  of  Severus  as  ignorantly  afcribed  to  the  Romans, 
of  the  fifth  century.  The  bullwark  of  the  Britons  and  the  wall 
of  Antoninus  were  both  built  betwixt  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Cluyd,  and  compofed  of  turf  '*.  And  the  fence  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  barrier  of  Severus  were  equally  raifed  betwixt 
the  Eden  and  Tyne,  and  made  of  ftone  '\  The  prefent, 
very  vifible,  remains  demonflrate  only  one  rampart  of  ftone  to 
have  been  ever  ere6ted  at  this  place,  and  only  one  of  turf  con- 
ftrufted  at  that  '\  And  both  appear  in  adual  perfeftion,  fecured 
by  their  original  number  of  towers,  and  manned  with  a  confider- 
able  body  of  forces,  at  the  late  period  of  the  Notitia,  and  even 
within  14  or  1 5  years  before  the  departure  of  the  Romans  '\ 

The  brand  of  ignorance  therefore,  which  is  fixed  upon  the 
natives  for  building  this  rampart  of  turf,  afFefts  not  the 
Britons  of  the  fifth  century,  but  ftigmatizes  the  Romans  of 
the  fecond.  And  the  former  really  merited  the  cenfure  as  little 
as  the  latter.  Long  before  the  coming  of  Plautius,  the 
jllanders  were  well  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  arts  in  general^ 

as 
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as  I  have  already  proved.  They  even  appear  to  have  been  in-  ^^^^-J- 
timately  converfant  with  fome  of  the  beft  principles  of  praftical 
architefture,  and  have  left  us  very  extraordinary  fpecimens  of 
their  tafte  and  ikill  in  the  many  Druidical  temples  of  the  ifland. 
And  long  before  the  Roman  departure,  as  I  have  equally  fhewn, 
they  had  all  the  arts  confiderably  improved  among  them.  In 
the  fecond  and  third  centuries,  liiey  extrafted  a  rich  variety  of 
metals  from  the  beds  of  our  minerals  '*.  And  in  the  lixth  they 
erefted  a  number  of  ftrong  and  lofty  ftru6tures,  compofed  them 
judicioufly  of  ftone  and  brick,  and  formed  them  in  no  in- 
elegant ftyle  of  building '^. 

So'  abfolutely  falfe  is  the  chaj^ge  of  .barbarifin  againft  the 
Britons'  of  this  period,  which  has  been  regularly  tranfmitted 
from  pen  to  pen. through  a  fucceffion  of  1200  years.  And 
^ually  falfe  are  the  other  imputations  upon  them,  though  they 
have  been  equally  repeated  by.  all.  the  hiftorians  from  Gildas  to 
Mr-  Hume.  The  Britons  indeed  had  too  many  Romans  in  the 
inland,  to  be  either  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  architetlure,  unprac- 
tifed  in  the  requifites  of  war,  or  unfiimifhed  with  a  number  of 
gallant  and  experienced  foldiers  **. 

;^  Thelofs,  which jtey  fuftained  in  the  un-fuccefsful  attempt  of 
Maximus  on > the  imperial  diadem,  hath  been  aggravated  greatly 
by  Gildas  and  the  Britifh  writers  ".  And  a  lingle  incident  ftiews 
it.  if  the  Britons,  had  been  deprived  of  fo  large  a  number  of 
their  warriours  as  thefe  authors  alledge,  they  would  not,  they 
could  not,  have  engaged  in  the  fpeedily  fucceeding  attempt  of 
Conitantihe*  In  both,  they  loft  a  confiderable  detachment  of 
their  forces.  But  in  the  populous  ftate  of  the  tribes  within  the 
ifland,  and  in  the  rotation  of  military  fervice  among  the  ifland- 
ers,  fuch  loffes  could  not  greatly  affefl  their  charafter  for  war, 
or  wound  their  general  welfare.  They  certainly  could  not 
have  carried  away  all  the  military  fpirits  of  the  ifland,  and  left 
the  reft  expofed  to  the  infults  of  every  invader.  And  we  fliall 
fee  the  fucceeding  wars  immediately  find  a  train  of  gallant  offi- 
cers in  the  Provinces,  and  immediately  lead  into  the  field  nume- 
rous armies  of  the  Provincials. 

In 
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se^j.  ^  In  that  grand  convulfion  of  half  the  globe,  which  was  occa- 
fioaed  by  the  fubverfion  of  an  old  and  mighty  empire ;  in  the  daily 
fall  of  nations,  and  theuniverfal  wreck  of  kingdoms,  around 
them ;  the  Britons  naturally  afted  with  trepidation  at  firft.  But 
they  foon  recovered  themfelves,  and  became  equal  to  the  trying 
occafion.  And,  while  the  oth^r  nations  of  Europe  fubmitted 
to  every  ravaging  barbarian  without  oppolition,  the  Britons 
encountered  their  numerous  invaders,  faced  them  in  every 
quarter  of  the  ifland,  fought  them  from  kingdom  to  kingdom 
and  from  city  to  city,  and  with  an  unexampled  refolution  of 
Ipirit  contended  with  them  even  for  800  years. 

At  this  fignal  period  indeed,  the  five  provinces  in  general  and 
our  own  county  and  parifh  in  particular  fcem  to  have  advanced 
very  high  in  the  fcale  of  political  perfe6iion.  And  they  even 
feem  to  have  attained  a  more  confiderable  degree  of  refinement, 
and  to  have  a6i:ually  exifted  in  a  more  flourifhing  condition, 
than  any  of  them  knew  for  many,  very  many,  centuries  after- 
ward. All  the  improvements  of  the  Romans  had  neceflarily 
been  introduced  among  US4  Our  mines  were  worked  with 
the  greateft  fkill  *\  And  our  towns  were  decorated  with  baths, 
temples,  market-places,  and  porticos*'.  Our  architedts  were 
even  fo  remarkably  numerous  and  good,  that  a  body  of  them 
was  fent  by  Conftantius  into  Gaul,  to  rebuild  the  ruined  Au- 
guftodunum  with  the  greater  magnificence  **.  And  fo  tmiver- 
felly  dijffufed  were  the  riches  of  the  kingdom,  that  even  after 
the  lapfe  of  many  centuries,  and  merely  from  the  fcatter- 
ings  of  negligence  or  the  concealments  of  fear,  the  fites  of  all 
the  greater  cities  in  the  Provinces  remain  generally  to  the  pre- 
fent  times  in-exhauftible  mines  of  the  Roman  wealth.  But 
the  ravages  of  two  deftruftive  wars,  the  Saxon  and  Danifh,  and 
the  two  fettlements  of  foreigners  ferocious  and  rude  among  us, 
threw  the  nation,  the  county,  and  the  parifh  three  or  four 
centuries  ba^k  in  the  progrefs  of  improvements ;  and  fucceflively 
re- plunged  us  jtU  in  a  ftate  of  ignorance  and  incivility,  which 
is  the  natural  te»dency  of   the  darkened  intelleft  and  viti- 

tiatodx 
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tiatcd  pafEons  of  humanity,  and  from  which  we  never  emerged 
entirely  till  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth  century  *\ 

'  See  alfo  the  Brigantes  and  Cangi  going  over  to  Ireland,  and 
many  other  fads  that  have  been  mentioned  before. — ^*P.  1007. 
—  'Nennius  c.  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  and  Gildas  c.  2,  Temporibus 
imperatorum  Romanorum.      The  paflage  here  referred  to  in 
GUdas  has  often  been  triumphantly  quoted,  to  fhew  that  the 
Britons  had  no  hiftorical  monuments  either  Before  or  after  the 
Roman  refidence.    But  thefe  words  plainly  reftrift  it  to  the  in- 
termediate period. —  *C.  2- — ^  C.  3. —  *C,  4. —  ^C.  4.—  '  C. 
4. —  •  C.  5.    The  reafon  afligned  for  this  departure  before  is  ob 
inopiam  cefpitis^  and  that  given  now  is  pa f  rid  vinioleique  experte.— 
•^C.  12,  13,  and  14. —  "€•  12  and  14. —  "C,  12. —  *' C.  14. 
— .'*C.  12.  This  wall  was  made  vulgo  irrationali,  by  the  Britons, 
abfque  reftore,  without  any  affiftance  from  the  Roman  gover- 
nors, and  non  tarn  lapidibus  quam  cefpitibus,  not  at  all  of 
ilone,  but  entirely  of  turf.     This  Bede  lib.  i.  c.  1 2  exprefsly 
places  betwixt  the  friths.     And  fo  Gildas's  account  implies  it 
to  be,  the  Scots  and  Pifts  always  afterwards  crojjing  the  friths 
in  their  curroghs  (c.  13  and  15). —  **  C.  14,  Non  ut  alterum,. 
and  folito  [Romanorum]  ftrufturag  more.     This  Bede  places 
exprefsly  betwixt  the  Eden  and  Tyne  (lib.  i.  c.  12).    And  Gil- 
das's  narrative  in  c.  15  agrees  with  him,  the  Scots  and  Pifts 
landing  from  their  curroghs,  and  over-running  the  country 
even  up  to  the  wall. —  '*  In  the  days  of  Bede  remained  only  the 
veftiges  of  a  turf  wall  betwixt  the  friths,  and  of  a  ftone  one 
between  the  rivers  (lib.  i.  c.  12).     And,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
afcribe  the  latter  to  the  Britons,  he  is  forced  to  contradift  the 
juft  aflertions  of  hiftory,  that  Severus  built  a  wall  of  ftone  be- 
twixt the  rivers,  and  to  contend  that  it  was  only  of  turf  (lib.  u 
c.  5). —  *'  The  Notitia  is  exprefsly  declared  to  have  been  writ- 
ten ultra  Arcadii  Honoriique  tempora,    fome  time  after  the 
year  423  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Theodofius  in  the  weft.    And  an  ala  is  mentioned  fub  duce 

Egypti 
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Sea.  I.  Egypti  under  the  title  of  Theodofiana,  and  with  the  charafter 
of  nuper  conftituta.  From  both,  the  work  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  up  as  late  as  430.  And  perhaps  it  was  eight  or  ten  years 
later;  fee  PanciroUus  p.  2  preface.—  '*  Solinus  c.  22,  and  Eu- 
menius  in  Paneg.  Veteres  (Delphin.)  p.  174,  Tot  metallorum 
fluens  rivis  [Britannia] .— '*  Gildas  himfelf  c.  i  and  Nenniusc. 
2.  See  f.  2.  here. — ^^'^  Gildas  fays,  that  the  Scots  and  Pifts  firft 
(primiim)  invaded  the  province  on  Maximus's  palling  over  to 
the  continent,  in  382  or  383  (c.  11)  5  though  both  of  them  in- 
vaded it  in  368,  360,  and  340,  before. — And  the  want  of  arms 
in  the  Britons,  and  their  ignorance  in  the  fabrication  of  them,  fo 
that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  leave  them  proper  models 
(Gildas  c.  14);  are  fuch  wild  notions  as  need  no  refutation.  I 
have  ftiewn  the  Britons  to  have  always  fabricated  and  retained 
their  own  arms. —  "  C.  11,  and  Carte  v.  i .  p.  168. — "Solinus  c. 
22  and  Eumenius  p.  174. —  *'Agric.  Vit.  c.  21. —  **Eumenius 
•p.  i8r,  Quinetiam  ilia,  cujus  nomine  mihi  ^(?r«//^r/>^r  gratulan- 
dum,  devotiffima  vobis  f Conftantio]  civitas  iEduorum  ex  hac 
Britannicae  facultate  viflorise  [the  defeat  of  AUeflus]  plurimos, 
guibus  ilia  provincia  redundabant j  accepit  arttficesy  &  nunc  ex- 
truftione  veterum  domorum  &  refedlione  operum  publicorum  & 
templorum  inftauratione — confurgit. — *^  Gildas's  aflertion,  iJiat 
he  drew  up  his  accounts,  not  from  the  records  of  his  country,  but 
from  tranfmarina  relatio,  is  reftrifted  entirely  (we  muft  remember ]j 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  refidence  in  Britain,  temporibus  impe- 
ratorum  Romanorum.  After  this  period,  he  fays  not  whence  he 
collefted  his  materials,  but  might  eafily  gather  them  from  un- 
exceptionable vouchers.  His  relations  of  fafts  antecedent  to  it 
are  certainly  falfe,  except  only  the  account  of  the  introduftion 
of  Chriftianity  into  the  ifland,  which  is  oppofed  by  no  poii- 
tive  or  probable  evidence,  and  which  his  foreign  authorities 
would  naturally  give  in  the  annals  of  Chriftianity  on  the  con- 
tinent. His  notices  after  it  are  as  certainly  true,  and  ^(except- 
ing the  point  mentioned  above,  and  another  noticed  below) 
are  the  only  authentick  parts  of  his  hiftory.  And  the  fa6t, 
of  the  Romans  allowing  the  Britons  to  coin  no  money  (c.  5), 

would 
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would  be  known  to.Gildas  fifoiA.  th«  non-exiftencc  of  any  Britifh^^  ^ 
pieces,  as  the  current  coins  of  the  Provinces  at  the  Roman 
departure.  ,     '    "    . 


« ^        J     .   ^  »      * 
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ON  information  from  the  Romans^  .of  their  defign* ioime- 
diately  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  the  tfland,  the  monarchs 
of  the  tribes  convened .  A  confultation  was  held^  and  a  re« 
folution  formed.  And  they  wifely  determined  to  eleft  a  pea- 
dragon,  and  coricentfate  ^l  the  oiilitary  power  of  the  Provinceg 
under  one  monarch.  Two  perfons  feem  to  have  been  propofed 
for  the  office,  Vortigertj,  tlie  fovereign  of  the  Dimetae,  and 
Ambrofius  Aurelianas,  Sorx  to  the  kin^  :of  the  Damnonii.  The 
latter  was  half  a  Roman  by  defcent,  and  naturally  fupported 
by  the  Roman' iiatereft.  And.  the  former  was  entirely  a  Briton, 
atwi  as  naturally  fecomled  by  th^  original  firitdns  \  The  hoftile 
diminutions,  that  had.fbrmeriy  fubfifted  betwixt  th<t  Beigas  and 
Aborigines,  muft  have  been  long  extingui&ied ;  and  no  other 
note  of  oppofition  could  fubiift  at  this  period,  except  the  ap^ 
peUation  of  Brit^s  and  the  dpnominatipn  of  Romansi^. .  And 
this  would  necefidrily  exiil  at  it. :  But  the  native  intireft  of  the 
country  prevailed.  Vortigem  was  nominated  the  pendragoa 
of  the  Britons.  And  he  was!  not  made  by  this,  as  his  prede- 
cefTors  had  been,  merely  the  commandant  of  a  few  tribes.  He 
became  the  fovereign  of  the  five  Provinces,  and  the  firft  general 
monarch  of  §outh-Britain,  his  dominions  extending  from  the 
Channel  to  theFriths.  And  Caermarthen,  the  refidence  of  the  pri- 
vate fovereign,  was  appointed  thercapital  of  the  united  Idngdom'. 
,  This  king  was  veiy  unfortunate,  and  has  therefore  been 
greatly  cenfured:  .  But  he  feems  to  have  poiTefled  many  excellent 
qualities  of  head  and  hearty  as  :he  ranked  in  competition  with* 
all  the  other  monarchs  of  th«  ifl^nd, ,  at  a  crifis  when  the- fear. 
.    .        ,  C  of 
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Sea.^,  of  immediate  danger  would  preclude  the  many  paitial  coniider^ 
ations,  that  commonly  influence  ele^ions.  And  he  feems  to^ 
have  particularly  enjoyed  a  bold  aftivity  of  fpirit  and  a  high 
degree  of  military  knowledge,  lince  he  was  even  preferred  before 
every  one  of  them,  when  the  greateft  courage  and  moft  con-- 
fummate  Ikill  were  required  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. 

The  firft  aft  of  the  pendragon  would  be  to  iffue  the  requifitc 
orders  to  the  fovereigns  under  him,  and  require  the  fettled 
proportions  of  forces^  frdM  themj  and  his  next  to  command 
the  march  of  the  troops  to  the  north,  and  the  lining  of  the 
walls  with  the  forced.  The  Rcxmans  withdrew  their  garrifons, 
and  the  Provincials  took  pofTeilion  of  the  forts  r  And  then  the 
fonner  coUefied  their  tneii  together,  and  embarked  them  fop 
the  continent.  They  were  fummoned  haftily  away  by  Aetius, 
the  prxfc&iof  Gaul  and  Britain,  in  order  to  make  a  part  of  the 
confiderable  army,  which  he  was  ailembling  againft  the  formi- 
dable myriads  of  barbarians,  that  were  threatening  all  the  Ro- 
man continent  of  Europe  with  the  horrours  of  invaiion  *. 

Apprized  of  their  departure,  the  Pi£b  and  Scots  inftantly 
croffcd  the  friths  into  Valentia,  and  over^-ran  the  country  to 
Severus's  wall'.,  And  this  they  ftormed  immediately.  With 
all  the  braveiy  that  a  confidence  in  themfelves  and  a  contempt 
for  the  Provincials  could  infpire,  'they  advanced  direftly  up  to 
it.  Provided  with  the  miflive  weapons  of  their  fortner  wars^ 
and  furnifhed  with  long  and  hooked  inftrum^its  for  the  pre-* 
(ent  bufmefs,  they  combated  hand  to  han^  with  the  Britons  on 
the  rampart,  grappled  many  of  them,  and  dragged  them  to  the 
giound*.  And,  while  the  attention  of  the  defendants  was 
thus  engroffed,  another  party^  applied  their  tools  to  the  wall, 
and  opened  it.  The  afTailants  pufhed  in.  The  Provincials 
fled.     And  the  enemy  poured  into  the  country^. 

This  irruption  was  made  direftly  on  the  Roman  depar- 
ture, in  the  third  confulate  of  Aetius  and  the  year  four 
hundred  and  forty- fix.  The  eleftion  of  Vortigern  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Romans,  therefore,  both  happened  in  the  fame 

confulate 
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confulate  and  the  fame  yean    And  all  the  various  difjputes,  ^-^ 
about  the  chronology  of  thdfe  and  the  immediately  fubfequent 
events^  arc  as  eafily  ad  decifively  determined  *. 

The  braveft  and  wifeil  pec^le^  in  the  particular  circumftancea 
of  the  Biitons,  would  have  a^ed  with  equal  trepidation  and 
weaknefs.  And  the  hiftorian,  diat  condemns  them,  is  un^ 
praftifed  in  the  woridngs  jof  the  human  heart.  Having  always 
Jiad  foreign  helpa  to  affift  it  through  the  long  poiod  of  more 
than  three  cehturies,  and  being  never  called  out  to  exert  its 
own  fund  of  refolution  and  wifdom,  the  'Britifh  mind  was  be« 
come  enfeebled  and  weak.  And  the  mod:  vigorous  fpirit,  ae-* 
•cuftomed  to  rely  on  external  aid,  will  naturally  fink  in  time  in- 
to an  abfolute  dependance  upon  it,  and  fo  become  un^confcious 
of  the  rcfoufces  which  it  has  in  itfelf. 

In  great  diftrefs,  the  Britons  ^applied  to  Aetius  for  fuccour« 
But  he  cduld  afford  them  none.  The  occaficm,  that  had  fum- 
moned  the  Roman  forces  to  the  continent,  neceflfarily  detained 
them  upon  it.  And  a  defp^  of  their  afliflance  called  out  the 
native  powers,  and  awakened  the  forgotten  vigour,  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  genius.  The  ProN^ncials  found  fufficient  ftrength  in  them-^ 
fclvcs.  They  had  already  raifed  an  army.  It  advanced  upon 
the  Caledonians.  It  attacked,  it  defeated,  it  flaughtered  them. 
And  the  fhattcred  remains  relinquifhed  their  poffeflions,  refign- 
^  up  their  plunder,  and  fled  out  of  the  kingdom  immediately 
before  the  commencement  of  winter*. 

The  Provincials  had  thus  begun  to  feel  the  fpring  of 
their  original  fpirit.  But  grander  trials  were  yet  wanted  to 
call  it  out  in  all  its  elafticity  and  flrength  And  the  fucceed- 
ang  fcenes  aftually  difplayed  it  to  the  world,  in  a  train  of  the 
T>raveft  efforts  and  a  line  of  the  greatefl  heroes,  that  even  the 
aftive  and  agitated  hiftory  of  our  ifland  prefents  to  the  view. 
'  The  natives  had  now  leifare  to  provide  more  deliberately  for 
their  defence  againft  their  hereditary  enemies.  They  were  fe- 
cure  of  peace  for  the  winter.  And  they  were  not  attacked  till 
the  fecond  fpring  afterwards.  This  interval  therefore  common 
prudence  direfted  theiii  to  employ,  in  repairing  the  breach  of 
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sta.u.  their  great  rampart,'  and  fecuring  the  interiouf$  6f  their  king- 
dom. There  fortrefies  would  be  wanted  at  proper  diftances, 
as  places  of  fafety.for  the  people  and  their  eflfefts^on  ?in  invafiou 
of  the  countiy,"  and  as  checks  to  the  rpying  parties  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  fubmiflion  ctf  it.  And  the  ddferted  ftations  of 
the  Ronaans,  which  ranged  in  long  lines  :acrofs  the  ifland,  pre- 
fc;nted  their  ufeful  fortifications  to  their  haftds,  and  were  ready 
to  receive  their  garrifons  immecBately •  .  But  tfxe  Roman  model 
of  a  fortrefSidid  not  fuit  the  military  tafte  of  tho  Provincials, 
BBinggirtwith  a  wall  only  feven  dr.  eight  fefet  in  height,  and 
f amilhed  with  pavilions  for  the  foldiers  within,  ^  they  preferred 
to-  it  a  large  building  of  ftone,  whofe  walls  ftiould  form  a.  bet- 
ter barrier  againft  an  affault,  and  the  chambers  contain  more 
convenient  barracks  for  the  garrilbn. .  Arid  fuch  they  afhially 
fonftrufted  of  ftone  and  brick;  courfes  of  brick  being  laid  be- 
tween the  layers  of  ftone,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  works""* 
They  built  them  alfo  of  coniiderable  ftrength,.  carried  them  to 
a  great  height,  and  erefted  them^  in  a  good  tafte ;  ifecuring  them 
at  the  entrances  with  gates,  and.  flanking  thenv  at  the  fides 
with  towers.  An  infinite  number  of  thefe.  caftles  exifted  in 
the  days  of  Gildas  and  Nennius,  and  within  a  century  after 
the  Roman  departure".  And  therefore  tjiey  were  firft  raifed 
in  all  probability  at  this  period,  the  carlieft  after  the  depar- 
ture in  which  they  could  have  been  raifed,  and  in  the  happy, 
interval  betwixt  the  repulfe  of  the  Caledonians  and  the  ravages; 
of  the  Saxons,    ^ 

They  would  all  be  conftrufted,  however,  on  the  fites  of 
the  ftations.  Thefe  had  been  generally  reconunended  to  the 
primitive  Britons,  and  univeifally  felefted  by  the  Romans,, 
as  the  propereft  places  for  their  fortrefies.  And  they 
would  therefore  be.  equally  chofen  by  the  Provincials,  for  the 
ground-plots  of  their  own  caftles.  By  the  advantages  of  their 
original  pofition,  they  were  naturally  fecure.  By  the  afllftance 
of  their  Britiih  and  Roman  defences^  they  were  ftrongly  forti^ 
fied.     By  the  convenience  alfo  of  their  fituation  direftly  upon 

therjoads^  they  barred  up  all  the  pafles.inth^  Provinces.     And 

hiftory 
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hiftory  and  tradition  have  ercfted  fuch  caftks  on  alntoft  all  ^']^ 
the  ftationary  fites  of  the  kingdom. 

One  particularly  is  raifcd  by  tradition,  and  one  was  plainly 
conftrufted  by  the  Mancunians  of  this  period,  on  the  ground 
of  our ,  Gaftle-field-  And  the  original  Mancenion  of  the  Bri-: 
tons  and  Romans  now  recdvcd  a  modem  caftle  into  it,  and 
affumed  the  Roman-Britifh  denomination  which  it  ftill  refadns, 
pf  Man-kaftelh  or  Man-caftle".  The  Collyhxirft  ftone,  of 
which  it  was  compofed,  is  aiTerted  by  Leland  to  have  been 
faxTfiied  away  for  the  bridges  of  the  town,  Ind  declared  by  tra-- 
dition  to  have  been  formed  into  the  prefent  church  and  college". 
But  much  remains  behind;  the  rubbifh  and  foundations  heav-* 
ing  up  the  ground  at  the  borders  nearly  level  with  the  crcft  of 
the  ftationary  wall,  and  throwing  the  reft  of  the  area  in  a  plea- 
ling  copcavity  from  thip  fides  to  the  center.  And,  while  the 
rampart  of  the  Romans  ftill  continues  in  very  good  preferva- 
tion,  the  walls  of  the  Roman-Britifh  caftle  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  plunder  of  ages.  The  fonrier  is  generally  com- 
pofed of  the  bowlders  of  the  river^  fragments  of  its  rocky 
banks, .  and  fmall  broken  fcantlings  of  free  ftone ;  fuch  rude  and 
irregular  materials,  as  could  not  be  worked  up  into  a  building. 
They  therefore  allurc&i  not  the  hand  of  rapine  to  them,  and 
remain  nearly  in  their  original  perfection  at  prefent.  But  the 
dreft  ftones  of  the  ftrilfture  vritbin  the  ftation,  immedi- 
ately on  the  final  difmantling  of  it,  became  the  ready  prey  of 
the  publick.  And  the  high  walls  were  gradually  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  foundations  escaped,  in  part  at  leaft,  becaufe 
they  were  not  framed  of  the  ftones  of  Collyhurft,  but  made 
of  the  foft  rock  along  the  bank  of  the  Medlock.  And  they 
were  thus  laid. 

In  the  winter  of  176^-9,  vainly  ftimulated  by  the  fuggefti- 
ons  of  a  dream>  and  hunting  after  fome  imaginary  treafure,  a' 
perfon  dug  through  the  foimdation  of  the  ftationary  rampart 
near  the  fbuth-eaftem  angle  of  it ;  and;  canying  liis  trencb 
along  the  interiour  line,  came  to  a  new  and  diftinft  wall  within. 
He  found  it  as  far  as  he  fearched,  lying  about  three  or  four  fttt 
-  I  ^  from 
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^'"■^  from  the  rampart^  running  about  four  yards  in  length,  one  in 
depth,  and  half  a  one  in  breadth,  and  fairly  curving  at  the  an- 
gle. And  where  he  defifted  I  began;  dug  downwards  for  a  yard 
and  a  half  through  a  body  of  factitious  earth,  the  mingled  rub- 
bifli  of  rock,  bowlders,  and  other  ftones ;  and  found  the  caftle- 
wall  ranging  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  ftation.  It  confifted 
of  large  and  fquarifh  flakes  of  red  rock,  and  was  cemented  with 
a  new  fpecies  of  clay-morter,  a  brown  compacted  mafi  of  fand 
and  clay,  tempered  with  fome  iprinklings  of  lime.  The  piece 
of  the  wall  that  I  laid  bare  was  a  folid  and  firm  foundation,  two 
yards  long,  one  deep,  and  more  than  half  a  one  broad;  and  each 
irregular  layer  ieeined  to  reft  upon  a«  courfe  of  fine  fand.  And 
the  loweft  was  framed  of  the  maffieft  ftones,  and  lay  on  a 
deep  bed  of  (and,  that  had  been  previoufly  beaten  and  com^ 
pa6ted  together;  each  fpade-depth  of  it  appearing  fucceflively 
fmooth  and  hard  upon  the  furface,  and  the  third  lying  on  the 
natural  graveL 

This  model  of  a  fortreft  was  certainly  an  improvement  iipon 
the  Roman  plan.  And  the  Britiih  defign  for  a  caftle  has  inva« 
riably  continued  in  ufe  to  thefe  later  ages.  Ere£led  immedi- 
ately within  the  verge  of  the  ftationary  walls,  and  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  of  the  Roman  barriers,  thefe  forts  pofielTed  ad- 
vantages peculiar  to  themielves.  The  a(&ilants  were  lefs  able 
to  fcale  the  walls,  becaufe  of  the  height  of  the  building;  and 
more  expoied  to  the  miffive  weapons  of  the  defendants,  becaufe 
of  the  ftories  in  the  ftrufture.  The  garrifon  was  enabled  to 
jftand  in  aicending  rows  on  the  ramparts,  and  to  be  employed 
in  confiderable  numbers  together  for  the  annoyance  of  the  ene- 
my. And  they  were  much  lefs  in  danger  from  the  weapons  of 
the  aflailants,  as  they  only  ftood  behind  the  flicker  of  the  bat- 
tlements on  the  top  of  the  caftle,  or  fiiot  at  them  more  fafely 
through  the  portholes  of  the  un- windowed  walls  below. 

The  Scots  and  Pi6b  had  previoufly  invaded  the  Provinces  with 
9  body  of  men  haftily  collcftcd  together  on  the  Roman  depar- 
ture, and  un-prepared  for  an  extenfive  or  permanent  conquefl:^ 
And  they  were  therefore  beaten  when  they  were  attacked^  and 

3  .  fl«> 
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fled  as  they  were  puifued.    But  they  fled  in  order  to  return"*,  srft. n. 
A  new  invafion  with  a  large  army  was  meditated,  and  the  con- 
queft  of  the  whole  kingdom  projeftcd".    All  the  fummer  o£ 

447  was  employed  in  preparations  for  it'*.    And  the  fpring  of 

448  was  to  lead  them  into  the  heart  of  the  Provinces.  The  Bri- 
tons received  intelligence  of  the  plan  in  the  fumme^'^  The 
kings  were  immediately  convened  by  Vortigern,  the  firft  grand 
council  that  was  fummoned  in  aid  of  the  monarchy,  and  near- 
ly coaeval  in  its  origin  with  the  inftitution  of  the  monarch 'V 
The  former  confulted,  and  the  latter  prefided.  But  they  (till 
felt  the  influence  of  that  mental  weakneTs,  which  their  long 
pupillage  under  the  Romans  had  neceflarily  occafioned.  And 
the  terrours  of  the  northern  army,  and  the  fenfe  of  their  own 
inability  to  refift  it,  dilated  the  determinations  of  the  counciL 
They  jdl  agreed  with  Vortigem  to  call  in  the  Saxons  to  their 
aid'-. 

They  perhaps  thought  by  this  expedient  to  take  off  a  trou- 
blefome  enemy.  They  certainly  hoped  to  convert  him  into  an 
ufeful  afliftant,  and  turn  the  edge  of  the  Saxon  ferocity  againft 
the  ferocious  Britons  of  the  north.  And  they  expefbd  to  pof- 
fefs  in  their  Saxon  auxiliaries  all  the  advantages  which  the  Pi6ls 
had  enjoyed  in  the  Scots.  But  the  policy  was  as  abfurd  as  it 
was  rdined.  If  they  wanted,  like  the  Romans,  to  engage  a 
body  of  foreigners  in  their  pay,  th^y  fliould  certainly,  in  that 
endangered  ftate  of  the  iilland,  have  procured  them  from  the 
inteiiour  parts  of  the  continent.  They  fhould  particularly 
not  have  taken  them  from  a  nation,  that  had  been  for  two 
centuries  the  maflrers  of  the  narrow  feas,  and  frequently  at- 
tempted defcents  on  their  eaftem  coafts.^  And,  as  the  Pifts 
were  in  fome  meafuie  guilty  of  the  fame  falfe  policy  with 
the  Provincials,  they  fuflFered  the  fame  calamities  with  them. 
The  latter  were  fubdued  by  the  Saxons,  whom  they  retained 
in  their  fervice.  And  the  former  were  enflaved  by  the  Scots, 
whom  they  had  engaged  in  their  wars. 

Three  of  the  Saxon  veflcls,  laden  with  men  and  equipped  for 
a  defcent,  were  accidentally  hovering  on  the  Kentifli  coaft  *\ 

The 
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^'^j  The  crews  of  thcfe  were  the  troops,  which  the  kings  determined 
to  take  into  Britifh  pay.  The  two  commandants  of  the  pirates 
accepted  the  offers  of  Vortigern  **.  And  the  Kttle  body  of 
auxiliaries  was  landed  on  the  neighbouring  ftiore**.       : 

In  the  fpring  of  448  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls  agiiin  over-ran  Va^ 
lentia,  again  brake  through  the  embattled  wall  that  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  reftrain  them,  and  ag^n  ravaged  the  northern 
kingdoms.  They  had  advanced  probably  by  the  fame  ^ route 
before,  as  they  did  at  prefent.  And  they  pufhed  along  the 
courfe  of  the  Herman  Street,  as  far  to  the  fouth  as  Stamford  *\ 
There  they  were  encountered  by  the  Provincials  and  their  few 
auxiliaries.  They  were  entirely  defeated.  They  were  purfued 
out  of  the  country  **.  ,  And  they  never  made  any  incurfions  into 
it  afterwards  *^ 


*  Nennius  c.  28,  Guorthigernus  regnavit  in  Britannia-,  ct* 
dum  ipfe  regnabat  urgebatur  a  metu  Piftorum  Scotorumque, 
et  a  Romdnico  impetUy  necnon  et  u  ttmore  Ambrofii.  Thefe  latter 
words  relate  evidently  to*  fome  caufe  of  difpute  betwixt  the 
Romans,  Ambrofius,  and  Vortigern.  And  as  in  that  ftatfe  of 
the  ifland  no  other  could  arife,  which  would  unite  the  Romans 
and  Ainbrofius  in  oppofition  to  Vortigern,  but  what  I  have 
mentioned ;  fo  dais  appears  to  have  happened  immediately  be- 
fore, or  juft  about,  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  (c.  28). 

Vortigern  was  king  of  the  Dimetac,  as  it  appears  jfroml^^eil- 
nius  (c.  49)  that  in  regione  Dimetorum  juxta  flumeh  Teibi— • 
abfceffit,  upon  the  river  Towey  (the  Tobius  of  Ptolemy),  which 
runs  by  Caermarthen  the  capital  of  the  Dimetae  ^  as  his  only 
farviving  fon,  Pafeent,  reigned  there  after  him,  and  refided 
duabus  regionibus  i.  e.  Buelt  et  Guortigermanum,  in  his  two 
diftri6ls  of  Buelt  and  (c.  49)  Din-Gurtigern  or  (c.  52)  Cruor-' 
tiger-man,  the  latter  being  fo  denominated  from  the  above- 
mentioned  fcene  of  his  refidence  on  the  Towey  (c.  49),  and  its 
two  names  fignifying  either  the  place  or  town  of  Vortigern, 
c.  52  ;  and  as  the  defcendants  of  Vdrtigerh  and  Pafeent  con- 
tinued'to  reign  there  two  or  three  centuries  afterward  (e.  53). 

—The 
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— The  name  of  Vortigcrn,  which  is  ftrangely  twifted  by  Baxter  Sea/n. 
into  Guor  Ti  I  Gereint,  Prae  domo  cognationis  fuse,  and  fo 
robbed  of  every  meaning,  is  plainly  Vor  Tighearna  or  the  great 
king. 

Ambrofius  Aurelianus  is  made  by  Nennius's  enlarger,  not 
Nennius  himfelf  (becaufe  he  confounds,  as  biftiop  Stillingfleet 
has  already  obferved,  Merlmus  Ambrofius  with  him,  and  at- 
tributes many  particulars  to  the  latter  which  belong  to  the  for- 
mer), to  be  the  monarch  of  the  weftern  regions  of  Britain,  Pro- 
vinciis  plag»  dccidentalis  Britannica  (c.  44)1  meaning  the 
Camabii,  Cimbri,  and  Damrioniij .  who  .(as  I  have  fhewed  be- 
fore)  had  been  all  reduced  under  the  king  of  the  Damnonii. 
And  his  parents  were  alive  at  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Saxons 
(Gildas  c.  25). 

*  See  a  miftalce  therefore  in  Carte  p.  179.—'  Nennius  c.  65 
and  44..  And  Caer-Gurthigem  was  the  Maridunum  of  the  Ro  - 
mans  and  the  prefent  Caermarthen,  as  this  was  the  capital  of 
the  Dimetae,  and  that,  like  it,  was  in  their  country  and  on  the 
banks  of  their  Towey.  Guortigirnus  ufquc  ad  arcem  Guorti- 
girni,  quam  sdificaverat  et  nomen  fuum  impofuerat,  i,  e.  Din 
Gurtigim,  atque  in  regione  Dimetorum  juxta  flumen  Teibi— 
abfceflit  (c.  49).  This  he  feems  to  have  rebuilt  on  fome  de- 
ftruftion  of  it,  as  is  intimated  by  the  words  above,  and  by 
thefc  in  c,  44,  urbem  quae  vocatur  nomine  fuo  Caer-Guorthi- 
girn  aedificavit,  and  to  have  therefore  given  it  his  own  name. 
And,  called  only  Arx  in  c.  49,  it  is  entitled  Urbs  in  c.  44  and 
Civitas  in  c.  65, — ^*Bede  lib,  i.e.  13.  Smith. — '  Illis  [Romanis] 
ad  fua  revertentibus,  emergunt  certatim  de  curicis,  et  omnem 
aquilonalem  extremamque  terrae  partem  pro  indigenis  muro 
tenus  capefllmt  (Gildas  c.  15). — *  The  fame  was  done  by  the 
Turks  at  the  fiege  of  Vienna  in  1683. — ^  Gildas  c,  15. — *  Illis 
[Romanis]  zdjua  revertentibus  tmcrgant  certatim  (Gildas  c.  15), 
Agitio  ter  confuli  (c,  17),  and  Fafti  Confulares. — ^•Gildas  c,  17, 
c,  18,  and  c,  19,  Revcrtuntur — ^ad  hibernas  domus.  Bede 
reads  the  paflage,  revertuntur  Hiberni  domus :  but  the  expref- 
fion  ought  then  to  have  been,   revertuntur  domum.     And, 
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Scft.ji.  what  is  ftill  more,  the  paflfage  would  then  affert  the  Pifts  as  well 
as  Scots  to  return  to  Ireland,  when  in  tinith  neither  of  them 
did.  But  fee  Appendix  No.  L — In  c.  1 8  it  Is  faid,  Turn  primiim 
inimicis  per  multos.  annos  in  terrd  agentibus  ftrages  dabant, 
that  is,  Then  firft  the  Provincials  flaughtered  thefe  enemies, 
who  had  now  for  many  years  broke  into  and  ravaged  the  Pro- 
vinces at  different  times ;  the  Romans  alone  having  been  em- 
ployed in  the  two  expulfions  of  them  mentioned  c.  12  and 
J  3  • — '°  So  in  the  Roman  walls  of  Silchefter,  Richborough, 
&c. — "In  ci  [Britannia]  funt  28  civitates — cum  innumeris 
caftellis  ex  lapidibus  et  lateribus  fabricatis,  Nennius  c.  2 ;  and 
nonnullis  caftellis,  murorum,  turrium,  ferratarum  portarum, 
domorumque,  quorum  culmina,  minaci  proceritate  porrcfta  in 
edito,  forti  compage  pangebantur,  molitionibus  non  improba- 
biliter  inftru(5tis,  decorata  [Britannia],  Gildas  c.  i. — "*It  is  alfo 
called  Knock-caftle,  fays  Stukeley  in  I  tin.  Cur.  p.  55.  This 
name  is  Britifh,  and  fignifies  the  fame  as  that  by  which  it  is 
fometimes  denominated  at  prefent,  Caftle-hill ;  but  is  derived 
by  miftake  from  the  pofition  of  the  fort  near  Knot-mill. — 
*'Itin.  vol.  V.  p.  78. — '*  Gildas  c.  19,  Poft  non  multum  tem- 
poris reverfuri. — "'C.  20. — ""^C.  19. — "^See  App.  No.  i. — "Gil- 
das c.  22  and  23. — ''C.  23. — "Nennius  c.  28. — "Nennius 
c.  28  and  35,  Gildas  c.  23,  and  Sax.  Chron.  p.  12.—-*"^  Nen- 
nius c.  28  and  Sax.  Chron.  p.  12. — ^*' Bede  1.  i.  c.  15,  Sax. 
Chron.  p.  12,  and  Huntingdon  f.  178,  Saville. — **  Gildas  c.  23, 
Primo  agmini  comperiens  fuiffe  profperatum,  Bede  and  Sax,. 
Chron.  ibid. — ^*'  Gildas  c.  19. 


ni. 


THE  piratical  Saxons  that  had  long  filled  the  German  ocean 
with  their  fleets,  and  infefted  the  Britifti  fhores  with  their  de- 
fcents,  were  compofed  of  three  nations,  the  Jutes,  the  Angles^ 
and  the  Old  or  Proper  Saxons^    The  country  of  the  laft  I  have 
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already  fliewn,  in  the  fecond  century,  to  have  commenced  from  Sea,  nr, 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  have  reached  up  to  the 
ifthmus  of  the  Cimbrica  Cherfonefus. .  The  rn?*/,  Gutae,  or 
Jutes  then  refided  on  the  fouthern  fhore  of  Scandinavia '.  And 
the  Angles  were  one  of  the  numerous  nations  that  ranked  under 
the  general  denomination  of  Suevi,  that  v^ere  feated  in  the 
central  regions  of  Germany,  and  were  the  greateft  of  all  the 
mediterranean  tribes  on  that  continent.  They  were  named 
Suevi  Angeili,  or  more  fimply  Angli  *.  They  bear  tlie  former 
appellation  in  Ptolemy,  and  the  latter  in  Tacitus,  the  only  an- 
tient  authors  that  mention  them.  Their  real  name  therefore 
was  Angeli,  as  it  was  contrafted  in  pronunciation  to  Angli. 
And  their  country  is  denominated  Angelen  to  this  day.  Being 
a  member  of  the  great  body  of  the  Suevi,  they  were  certainly 
Gauls.  And  An-gael,  An-gal,  or  An-gel,  like  Gal-atae,  Cel-tae, 
and  An-cal-etes,  fignifies  merely  the  Gauls. 

But,  in  the  wild  revolutions  of  Germany  during  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  the  Saxons  extended  their  dominions 
along  the  (hore  of  the  ocean  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ' ;  the 
Jutes  wafted  over  from  Scandinavia  into  Germany;  and  the 
Angles  migrated  from  the  inland  to  the  maritime  parts  of  it. 
The  Jutes  fettled  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Cimbrick  peninfula, 
and  in  the  territories  of  the  Proper  Cimbri.  The  Angles  fixed 
themfelves  in  the  lower  of  the  peninfula,  and  the  dominions  of 
the  Sigulones ;  being  limited  by  the  Jutes  on  the  north,  and 
bounded  by  the  Saxons  on  the  fouth  *.  And  both  thefe  nations 
fettling  on  the  fliore  of  the  German  ocean,  having  an  eafy  ac- 
cefs  by  water  to  the  rich  and  commercial  dominions  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  being  informed  with  all  the  fpirit  of 
a  merely  military  genius;  they  naturally  affociated  with  the 
SaxoAs  in  their  maritime  expeditions  to  the  fouth,  and  were  as 
naturally  confounded  in  the  fame  appellations  with  them.  The 
fequel  of  the  hiftory  demonftrates  all  three  to  have  been  con- 
federated together  in  piracy,  and  known  by  one  piratical  deno- 
mination. The  auxiliaries,  that  were  lately  retained  in  the 
British  feryice,  were  nominally  Saxons  but  really  Jutes  \    The 

D  z  troops. 
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,^^'^\  troops,  which  were  next  invited  into  the  ifland,  were  alfo  the 
fame  in  appellation,  though  they  were  Angles  in  faft  \  And 
the  genuine  Saxons  were  the  laft  of  the  three  nations  that 
came  into  Britain  ^ 

The  Jutes  equipped  three  fhips  for  a  piratical  voyage  in  447, 
and  the  expedition  was  conduced  by  two  of  their  chiefs.  Thefe 
veflels,  like  the  Britifh,  were  large  and  roomy  tranfports ;  and, 
like  them  alfo,  were  compofed  of  hides  ^  And  the  princes  were 
denominated  Hengift  and  Horfa,  the  latter  ferving  immediately 
under  the  former,  and  both  being  in  the  fourth  generation  from 
Woden,  in  all  probability  the  firft  condufter  of  the  Jutes  into 
Germany,  and,  by  an  incident  which  I  fhall  mention  hereafter, 
the  common  parent  of  all  the  Jutifh,  Englifli,  and  Saxon  chief- 
tains at  this  period*.  Ranging  along  the  coaft  of  England, 
and  meditating  a  defcent  upon  Kent,  they  were  diverted  from 
their  defign  by  the  invitation  of  Vortigem.  They  landed. 
They  marched.  They  fought.  And,  the  invaders  being  re- 
pelled, the  auxiliaries  would  naturally  be  difmifled.  But  the 
invafion  was  likely  to  be  foon  renewed.  And  the  juft  appre- 
henfion  of  this  made  it  requifite  to  continue  the  Saxons  in  the 
pay  of  the  Provinces.  Thus  were  the  Britons  induced  at  firft, 
by  the  fear  of  an  immediate  invafion,  to  engage  foreign  aux- 
iliaries in  their  fervice ;  and  then,  by  the  dread  only  of  diftant 
and  future  dangers,  to  continue  them  regularly  in  it.  And  fo^ 
by  that  betraying  diffidence  of  foul,  which  naturally  arifes 
from  the  in-experiencc  of  a  long-fubjefted  people,  and  is  the 
worft  political  charafteriftick  of  a  nation,  the  Provincials  had 
reduced  themfelves  to  the  neceffity  of  conftantly  retaining  an 
army  of  foreigners,  a  fleet  of  pirates,  and  a  body  of  mere  ibl- 
diers  of  fortune,  in  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 

In  this  condition  of  Roman  Britain,  the  auxiliaries  fhould 
certainly  have  been  quartered  in  the  central  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, removed  from  the  ports  of  the  ifland,  and  fequeftered 
from  all  comunication  with  their  countrymen.  But  in  policy, 
as  in  religion,  one  wrong  action  commonly  generates  another 
and  a  worfcu     The  adt  of  engaging  at  firfl:  and  retaining 

afterwards 
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afterwards  the  Saxons  in  the  pay  of  Britain^  weak  and  foolifii  Sca.  iir. 
as  it'  was,  was  lefs  weak  and  lefs  foolifh  than  the  fubfequent  con- 
du6l  of  the  Provincials  to  them.  And  the  Saxons  were  how 
fettled,  as  they  had  been  previoufly  quartered,  in  the  ifle  of 
Thanet.  This  part  of  Kent  was  feparated  from  the  reft  and 
the  mainland  of  Britain  by  a  fmall  aeftuary  or  river  *,  and  was 
therefore  denominated  by  the  Cantii  at  this  period  Ruith-in 
or  river-ifland  '*.  And  the  Britons  in  all  probability  con- 
fined them  in  this  iflet,  to  feclude  them  from  the  reft  of 
Britain,  and  prevent  any  danger  from  their  obfervations  on 
the  country.  The  policy  of  in-experience  is  often  as  full  of 
refinement,  as  it  is  big  with  folly.  The  Saxons  were  certainly 
fixed  in  the  worft  fituation,  that  the  Britons  could  have  fe-^ 
leftedfor  them.  The  Reparation,  which  fequeftred  them  from 
Britain,  fecluded  the  Bfitons  from  them ;  and,  by  the  pofition 
of  their  quarters  on  the  fea,  gave  them  the  faireft  opportunity 
of  carrying  on  a  correfpondence  with  their  countrymen,  and 
inviting  by  fignals  from  the  fliore  or  by  difpatches  to  Ger- 
many any  number  of  adventurers  to  join  them.  The  ifle 
alfo,  guarded  by  its  aeftuary  in  front,  might  moft  commo- 
dioufly  be  converted  into  a  place  of  arms,  from  which  they 
could  occafionally  penetrate  into  the  interiour  parts  of  the 
Provinces.  And  placed  direftly  at  the  bending  fhore  of  Bri- 
tain, and  commanding  the  fine  harbour  of  Rhutupae,  it  gave 
them  an  advantageous  ftation  for  their  veflels,  where  any  da- 
mages in  their  fliipping  might  be  eafily  repaired,  and  whence 
they  could  conveniently  harrafs  all  the  eaftern  and  fouthem 
coaft  of  England. 

But  the  fame  reafon,  which  induced  the  Provincials  to  retain 
the  original  body  of  auxiliaries,  occafioned  them  equally  to  fend 
for  a  much  larger  from  Germany.  The  return  of  the  Pifts  and 
Scots  into  the  kingdom  was  the  great  objeft  of  apprehenfion. 
This  it  was  better  policy  to  prevent  than  punifh.  And,  by 
planting  a  ftrong  body  of  troops  on  the  northern  borders,  the 
invaders  would  be  repelled  in  their  firft  attempts,  and  the 
country  preferved  from  their  ravages.     This  was  certainly  the 

fuggeftion 
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s«a.  ni.  fuggeftion  of  wifdom.  And  Vortigem  rcfolved  upon  the  fchemc. 

But  alas !  the  forces,  that  were,  defigned  to  be  Rationed  upon 

the  frontiers,  were  mercenaries  and  Saxons.    An  invitation  was 
fent  by  Hengift  to  his  fon  Ochta  and  his  nephew  Abifa".  And 

they  came  accordingly.    They  came  with  a  body  of  the  Angles, 

having  drawn  off  the  Englifh  colony  from  the  Orkneys,  and 

manning  even  a  fleet  of  forty  tranfports  with  them  '\     Thefe 

were  fettled  among  the  Damnii  and  Ottadini ;    ranging  along 

the  fouth  of  the  wall,  the  north-eaft  of  the  Cluyd,,and  the  fouth 

of  the  Cluyd  and  Forth ;  and  forming  a  line  of  defence  equally 

againft  the  Scots  and  Pifts  "•     And  being  planted  there  in  449, 

and  pretty  early  in  the  year  probably,  they  effectually  prevented 

any  incurfions  into  Valentia  during  that  fummer. 

Thus  were  the  Saxons  fettled  as  auxiliaries  in  the  north  and 
fouth  of  the  five  Provinces.  They  were  entrufled  with  all  the 
avenues  into  them  from  one  quaiter,  and  in  poifeffion  of  a  moft 
advantageous  pafs  on  the  other.  And  with  national  bodies  of 
men,  even  under  the  more  generous  politicks,  which  the  influ- 
ence of  Chriftianity  has  difFufed  over  nations  that  negle£l  its 
fublimer  precepts,  the  power  of  doing  a  beneficial  villainy  is 
generally  deemed  a  fufficient  authority  for  it.  But  the  Saxons 
were  yet  involved  in  the  darknefs  of  heathenifm,  and  reftrained 
only  by  the  filken  bands  of  its  political  morality.  They  were 
alfo  a  people  thoroughly  militaiy,  habituated  to  all  the  loofe 
cafuiftry  of  a  piratical  life,  and  actuated  only  by  the  brutalizing 
fpirit  of  fanguinary  expeditions.  And,  with  fuch  a  nation,  to 
be  entrufl:ed  with  power  is  to  be  feduced  by  virtue,  by  a  pa- 
triot regard  for  the  common  welfare,  the  only  political  virtue 
of  Roman  or  Saxon  fi"ecbooters. 

On  firfl:  forming  the  bold  refolution  of  attacking  the  kingdom, 
Hengift  laid  his  meafures  well.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  good-fenfe,  in  the  only  fcience  in  which  a  military 
nation  could  exert  it.  And,  before  he  openly  difcovered  his 
defigns,  he  fent  for  a  frefh  detachment  of  troops  from  Ger- 
many. A  larger  than  his  own  arrived  immediately,  was  incor- 
porated with  his  forces,  and  encamped  with  them  in  the  ifle  of 
2  Thanet  '\ 
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Thanet**,  The  Britons,  juftly  alarmed  at  the  aftion,  for-  Sca.iir. 
niflied  the  monthly  allowance  of  provifion  which  was  ftipu- 
lated  to  the  original  auxiliaries,  but  refufed  to  provide  for  the 
rfift  *'.  And  more  alarmed  as  they  reflefted  more  upon  it, 
and  too  plainly  difcovering  the  defigns  of  the  Saxons,  they  if- 
fued  out  a  peremptory  command  for  all  of  them  to  quit  the 
ifland  immediately**.  A  rupture  was  unavoidable.  Hengift 
prepared  adlively  for  it.  Not  efteeming  himfelf  a  fufficient 
match  for  the  iflanders,  he  fent  for  a  new  and  very  large  body 
of  chofen  warriours  from  Germany.  They  came  immediately 
in  feventeen  veffels.  And  Hengift  inftantly  crofted  the  river, 
and  began  the  war,  in  the  clofe  of  the  fummer  449  ^\ 

The  operations  of  the  northern  Saxons  would  be  regulated  by 
the  motions  of  the  fouthem.  The  war  would  commence  in  the 
two  extremities  of  the  kingdom  at  the  feme  inftant.  But  the 
body  of  Angles  in  the  north  was  much  greater  than  the  army 
of  Jutes  in  the  fouth.  And  a  treaty  of  peace  «vas  immediately 
concluded  with  the  Pi6b  '*. 

In  both,  the  firft  irruption  of  the  Saxons  equally  found  the 
Britons  un-prepared  to  refift  it.  And  Hengift,  particularly, 
encountered  no  oppofition.  A  barbarian  by  education  and  a  favage 
by  policy,  he  laid  wafte  the  neighbouring  diftrifts  of  Kent  with 
fire  and  fword,  from  the  eaftem  to  the  fouthem  fea  *'.  Guorran- 
gon,  the  fovereign  of  the  Cantii,  had  the  unhappinefs  to  fee 
great  part  of  his  dominions  become  the  prey  of  a  perfidious  aux- 
iliary, and  to  find  himfelf  all  unaMe  to  deliver  them*''.  And 
nothing  but  the  approach  of  winter  feems  to  have  preferved  the 
reft  of  his  kingdom,  and  perhaps  the  countiy  of  the  Regni 
and  the  territories  of  the  Trinovantes,  from  the  fame  feveiities 
of  un- civilized  war.  As  that  came  on,  Hengift  drew  ofFhis  forces, 
and  retired  into  his  ftrong-hold  in  Thanet*'. 

The  Provincials  were  now  embarked  in  a  war,  very  alarm- 
ing in  its  commencement,  and  abfolutely  deftruftive  in  its  con- 
fequences.  They  exerted  themfelves  with  a  fpirit,  however,  of 
which  they  were  unconfcious  before,  and  which  before  would 
have  prevented  all  their  danger.  And,  by  their  adtivity  and  vi- 
gour 
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Sea.  III.  gQur  in  the  wdnter,  they  brought  two  confiderable  armies  into 
the  field  in  fpring  **.  Vortigem  committed  the  condu6):  of  one 
of  them  to  his  cldeft  fon  Vortimer,  a  gallant  youth,  and  full 
of  the  Britifh  fire  *'  -,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  other  to 
Ambrofius  Aurelianus,  once  his  rival  for  the  pendragonftiip, 
and  now  generoufly  fubmitting  to  fervc  under  him.  The  for- 
mer army  was  deftined  to  oppofe  the  troops  of  Hengift  **,  and 
the  latter  to  encounter  the  forces  of  Ochta  *'.  And  Vortigern 
would  naturally  take  up  his  refidence  at  an  equal  diftance  from 
both  the  fcenes  of  aftion,  at  his  own.  city  of  Caermarthen  alid 
the  prefent  metropolis  of  the  Provinces  ;  where  he  might  freely 
affemble  the  monarchs  for  advice,  and  whehcc  he  might  readily 
iflue  his  orders  to  the  armies,  upon  any  emergency  **• 

Vortimer  at  the  head  of  his  forces  firft  encountered  the  enemy. 
They  had  again  left  their  ftrong-hold,  and  pufhed  into  the 
heart  "bf  the  county.  And  they  were  now  advanced  along  the 
Roman  road  from  Richborough,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Da* 
rent  at  Dartford  in  North-Kent.  There  the  Britilh  fword  was 
firft  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  Saxons.  And  they  were 
routed.  They  retired  towards  the  fouth.  They  made  a  ftand 
at  Ailesford.  And  they  were  defeated.  They  retreated  towards 
the  Thanet.  They  formed  upon  the  (bore  of  the  ocean.  And 
they  were  again  beaten.  They  fled  into  the  ifle.  And  they 
were  befieged  in  it  *'. 

The  affairs  of  the  nordi  wore  a  different  afpe6t.  And,  though 
the  combined  army  there  was  commanded  by  Ambrofius, 
Ochta,  having  more  numerous  forces  than  his  father,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  fuccefsful.  He  purchafed  his  advan- 
tages, indeed,  at  the  expence  of  many  battles  and  with  a  great 
effufion  6f  blood  *'.  But  the  Britifh  army  every-where  gave 
way  or  was  beaten  **.  The  Damnii  were  reduced.  The  Ot- 
tadini  fubmitted.  The  Gadeni,  the  Selgovae,  and  the  Novantes 
were  conquered.  And  all  Valentia  acknowledged  a  new  mafter. 
The  Saxons  pafTed  the  wall,  and  advanced  into  Maxima.  They 
feem  to  have  entered  it  in  two  divifions ;  one  body  pufhing  by 
the  road  of  Corftopitun;  and  Vinovium,  Corbric^e  and  Bin- 

2  chefter 
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chefterin  the  Bifhoprick,  into  the  country  of  the  Brigantes ;  ^•"^• 
and  the  other  by  the  way  of  Luguballia  and  Galacum,  Carlifle 
and  Whellop-caftle,  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Siftuntii '°.  The 
route,  which  they  took  in  their  advance,  was  nearly  the  fkam 
in  all  probability  by  which  they  retreated  afterwards  ^\  They 
were  encountered  in  Cumberland.  They  proceeded.  All 
oppofition  fell  finally  before  them.  They  direfted  their  march 
to  the  fouth.  And  through  Weftmoreland  they  poured  into 
Lancafhine. 

In  the  mean  time  the  glorious  Vortimer  died  in  Kent.  And 
the  Saxons  received  a  confiderable  re-inforcement.  The  Britons 
retired.  The  Saxons  purfued  '\  And  Vortigern  becoming  the 
objeft  of  national  averfion  from  the  unhappinefs  of  the  mea- 
fures  that  had  been  adopted  under  his  government,  and  refent- 
ing  the  un-merited  abufe  that  he  received  from  all  around  him, 
with  the  indignation  of  a  man  of  fpirit  and  the  magnanimity 
of  a  man  of  virtue  he  abdicated  the  pendragonfhip,  he  relin- 
quifhed  even  his  own  Ibvereignty ,  he  retired  out  of  his  kingdom 
into  the  mountains  of  Caernarvonfhire,  and  devoted  himfelf 
for  life  to  the  (hades  of  folitude  and  the  fequeftrations  of  a 
hermitage.  Ambrofius,  already  the  fovereign  of  the  Damno- 
nii  by  the  death  of  his  father  ^\  was  therefore  re- called  from 
the  north,  and  raifed  to  the  fiipremacy  ^*.  The  mode  of  fuc- 
ceilion,  which  had  been  appointed  among  the  original  Britons, 
was  now  fct  afide.  JAnd  the  hereditary  right  of  the  monarchy 
was  never  eftabliihed  among  the  Provincials.  Pafccnt,  the  third 
and  eldeft  furviving  fon  of  Vortigern,  fiicceeded  him  in  the  pri- 
vate fovereignty  ".  But  Ambrofius  followed  him  in  the  publick, 
and  inftantly  took  charge  of  the  Kentifh  war  in  perfon  '*. 

The  Angles  feem  to  have  marched  along  the  Roman  road 
from  Whellop-caftle  to  Bremetonac^,  to  have  crofiled  the  Lune 
near  its  fource,  and  to  have  entered  Lancafhire  at  Overborough. 
And,  in  this  exigence,  the  Siftuntii  feem  equally  to  have  a^ed 
with  great  gallantry,  to  have  manned  their  towns,  and  refufed 
all  overtures  of  fubmiflion.  Deftroyed  as  many  of  our 
Lancafhire  cities  were  for  their  refiftance   either  in  this  or 

E  the 
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^^^'  ^^'  the  Danifh  war,  two  of  them  were  pretty  certainly  mined 
in  this. 

The  town  of  Bremetonacas  or  Overborough  would  be  imme- 
diately fummoned.  The  citizens  refolvcd  to  withftand  them. 
And  the  Saxons  commenced  the  fiege.  The  inhabitants  held 
out  with  great  refolution.  The  blockade  was  long  and  tedious. 
The  Saxons  perfifted.  The  Britons  were  obftinate.  Provifions 
began  to  fail.  And  famine  did  the  work  of  the  enemy.  The 
brave  garrifon  was  constrained  to  yield.  And  the  town  waa 
nearly  erazed  by  the  conquerours,  incapable  of  efteeming  valour 
in  an  enemy,  and  brutally  vindiftive  for  the  long  refinance  ". 

In  policy,  perhaps,  this  was  a  well-timed  aft  of  feverity. 
Terrified  by  the  fate  of  Overborough,  and  afraid  to  provoke  the 
fame  barbarity,  the  Siftuntii  might  afterwards  be  induced  to 
fubmit  without  a  blow.  But  their  firm  fpirit  was  riot  fo  eafily 
fupprefl.  And  Coccium,  their  metropolis,  boldly  dared  to  op- 
pofe  itfelf  to  all  the  fury  of  the  vi6lorious  Saxons.  Tradition 
loudly  afferts  the  town  of  Blackrode  to  have  been  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  fome  invading  enemy.  And  the  fequel  of  the  hif- 
tory  plainly  refers  its  deflru6lion  to  tliis  period.  That  city, 
which  was  once  the  metropolis  of  Lancafhire,  was  reduced  to 
fo  ruinous  a  condition  before  the  year  680,  that  it  was  obliged 
to  refign  up  its  dignity  to  Lancafter ;  and  was  aftually  become 
fo  very  infigniiicant  before  627,  that  it  was  not  even  confti-* 
tuted  the  head  of  a  rural  deanery,  and  not  even  appointed  the 
center  of  a  parifli  '•.  The  Saxons  marched  up  to  the  capital; 
They  attaclred  it.  They  took  it.  And  they  laid  the  grcateft 
part  of  it  in  afhes.  They  encamped  theii*  army  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  and  fent  out  detachments  to  iecufe 
Warrington  and  take  Manchefter.  Warrington  fubmitted. 
Manthefter  furrendered.   And  the  Saxons  became  mailers  of  all 

Lancafhire  about  the  year  488  '^  . 

« 

'  Ptolemy  p.  <5o  and  61 . —  *  Ptolemy  i.  ii.  c.  1 1,  and  Tacitua 

de  Mor.  Ger.  c.  38  and  40. — \See.the   authorities  in  Stil^ 

lingfleet's    Orig.   Brit.   p.  307  and  308,   and  Et^elwerd  f. 

474.     So  lituated  were  the  Saxons^  in  the  eighth  century  and 

2  the 
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the  time  of  Charlemagne,  inhabiting  both  (ides  of  the  Elbe,  s^-^^' 
and  reaching  down  to  the  borders  of  France  (Eginhard's 
life  (^  Charles,  Schminkius,  c.  vU«  p.  47  and  44).  And 
the  old  Baxcms  were  fettled  fo  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
ninth  cchtnry,  a  (inus  raarinus,  the  moath  of  the  Rhine,  di- 
viding them  from  the  French  (Affer's  Alfred,  Wife,  p.  39).~' 
*Bcde  Li,  c.  15  and  Sax.  Chron.  p.  13,  and  Ethelwerd 
f.  474  compared  with  Ptolemy  1.  ii.  c.  1 1 .— '  Bede  L  i. 
c.  15,  and  Sax.  Chron«  p.  i2.«~^  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
Carm.  7,  Saxona,  cni  ^Ile  falum  (iilcare  Britannum  ludas  et 
affufo  ghtucum  mare  findere  limi0,  and  Gildas  c.  23.'*^^  Nen« 
nius  c.  28  and  Sax.  Chron.  p*  i3>  15^  19^  20,  and  23.  Thig 
Woden  is  generally  taken  for  the  god  Oden  or  Loda.  But  he 
WM  certainly  different  from  him,  the  god  being  mentioned  very 
early  in  the  third  century  by  Qflian  (voL  i.  p.  198).  It  was 
feme  great  hoo,  called  after  his  name^  and  latterly  confounded 
widi  him.  See  alfo  B.  ii.  ch.  viii.  f.  i^^— *  Nenniug  c.  28  and 
^5.~-*c.  35andSoUnu€c.  22.— *''NenniQsc.28.  Batteley,  in  Ant. 
Rhntnp.  p.  33*  has  ftrangely  puzzled  himfelf  with  this  Britifh 
rrnnt.  The  veii>Rhedeg,  Redek,  Reathaim,  and  Ruidim,  varied 
as  it  is  in  the  different  diale£te  of  the  Britifh  language,  iig^fies 
to  run.  And  the  adjeftive  derived  from  it  impoits  any  run* 
ning  objeft.  It  is  therefope  applied  to  a  ftream  or  cuiTent, 
conjunflivdy  as  in  Dur  RM,  a  running  water,  and  di8Jun6fc-^ 
ively  as  in  RM,  Read,  and  Ruth,  a  river ;  to  a  chariot,  as  in 
Rheda;  and  to  the  wheel  of  one,  as  in  Rhdd,  Rot,  or  Roth« 
And  hence  Ruith^in  imports  the  river-ifland,  the  verb  Ruidim 
inlri(h  making  the  adjeftive  Ruith.— "Nennius  c.  37-— "Nen* 
mas  c.  37,  Vaftav«runt  Orcades.— *'Ncnnius  c.  37,  Jaxta  mu- 
rum  qui  vocatur  Gual,  Antoninus's  certainly  (fee  c.  19),— oc-^ 
cupaverunt  plurimas  regiones  et  infulas  trans  mare  Freficum^ 
i.  e.  quod  inter  nos  ScotdCque  eft,  u£|ue  ad  coofxnia  Pic):orum, 
from  AUcluith  <xr  Dunbartcm  in  Lenox  to  the  £rith  of  Forth 
and  the  Pi&s  beyond  iL  A  fi»aH  narrow  traSt  belonging  to 
the  country  of  the  Attacotti,  exti»iding  along  the  northern  fide 
of  the  Cluyd^  and  neaching  up  to  0unbarti«,  had  been  cot 
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sta.^i.  off  |jy  the  wall,  and  laid  to  the  pofieflions  of  the  Damnii.*— 
See  Carte  p.  198  moft  grofsly  miftaken,  in  landing  thefe  Sax- 
ons upoathe  coaft  of  Northumberland  and  near  Severus*s  wall. 
And  Malmelbury  f.  4,  no  doubt,  led  him  into  the  errour.  Co- 
pying fome  account  of  this  tranfaftion,  which  w?is  written 
when  Northumbria  reached  up  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  this  an- 
nalift  unwarily  ufes  the  words  of  the  original  author,  and  has 
fettled  thofe  aftions  in  the  county  of  Northumberland  which 
happened  in  the  north  of  Lothian,  &c. — In  aquilonali  parte 
infulse  quae  nunc  Northanimbria  vocatur — afliderunt. — '*Gildas 
c.  23,  andNennius  c.  35.— ''Gildas  and  Nennius  ibid. — '*Nen- 
J^s  c>  35. — Mr.  Hume,  however,  fays  that  the  Britons 
thought  of  no  remedy,  except  in  a  paffive  fubmiflion  and 
connivance"  (p.  20).  How  unjuft !— "'Nennius  c.  36  and 
Gildas  c.  23.— -"'Bede  1.  i.  c.  15  and  Huntingdon  f-  178.—? 
Gildas  c.  24  and  25,  Finitimas.quafque  civitates  agrofque.*-- 
Mr.  Hume,  overlooking  thefe  reftridtive  words  andthetenour 
of  the  hiftory,  makes  Hengift  to  *'  carry  devaftation  inta  the 
**  moft  remote  corners  of  Britain''  ^p.  20 — 2 1 ) ;  ,and  fo  proceeds 
in  copying  the  wild  exaggerations  of  Gildas  (c.  24),  and  apply- 
ing to  all  the  provinces  what  the  other  confines  to  Kent.  And 
this  extravagance  appears  the'  ftrangcr  in  Mr.  Hume,  as  in 
p.  22  he  ftates  the  conquefts  of  Herigiftto  have  extended  only 
over  Kent,  Middlefex,  Effex,  and  part  of  Surry,  and  when  in 
fadt  they  never  reached  beyond  ^the  fingle  limits  of  Kent. — ^** 
Nennius  c.  36. — ^*'Gildas  c.  25,  Tempore. inteiveniente,  ali- 
quantb  cum  recefliflent  domum  crudeliffimi  praedones.  This 
expreflion  of.  recefliflent  domum  for  the  retreat  intoThanqt, 
and  the  correfpondent  exprefl[ion  of  reverfi  funt  in  Nejinius 
c.  45  {fsc  alfo  c.  46)  for  their  return  into,  the  inland  parts 
pf  Kent,  have  been  ftrangely  mifyunderflood  by  our  hifl:ori* 
ans,  fee  Carte  p.  193,  and  interpreted  to  fignify  a  retiring  into 
and  returning  from  the  continent  of  Germany. — ^**  Gildas  c.  25, 
—-Cum  recefliflent— pra;dones,-i-reliquiaB — ^vires  capefliint ;  and 
Malmeflbury  f.  8, — **Nennius  c.  45.— ^*tNennius  ibid.— ♦Mr* 
Hume>  on  account  of -this  comra;^di  conferred  upoit  Vord* 
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mcr,  fuppofes  Vortigem  to  have  been  depofed^  to  make  way  Sea.  in, 
for  his  fon  (p.  20).  The  miftake  is  truly  ridiculous.  And  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  A.  D,  455  ihould  have  re6Ufied  the  errour, 
if  good  fenfe  could  not  prevent  it. — *^  Nennius  p.  118.  Gale, 
Difcordiam  Guitolini  et  Ambrofii  quod  eft  Guoloppum,  i.  c. 
Cat-Guoloph,  the  battle  of  Guelop  or  Whellop-caftle  in 
Cumberland;  and  Malmefbury  f.  8- — *  Nennius  c.  44,  49,  and 
65.  This  is  ignorantly  called  by  fome  hiftorians  Vortigem's 
flight  and  abdication. — ^'  Nennius  c.  45  and  46. — *'  Malmef- 
bury  f.  8,  Saepenumer^  cum  provincialibus  congrefli. — ^** 
Malmefbury  f.  8.— ''See  B.  ILch.  ii.  f.  3.— "See  B.  IL  ch.  ii.f,  r. 
—'*  Nennius  c.  45and46t  and  Huntingdon  f.  178. — "Gildas 
c.  25. — '*  Nennius  c.  51,  and  Malmefbury  f,  4. — **  Nennius 
c  .51.—-'*  Gildas  c.  25.  Ambrofius  was  poft  Vortigemum  mo* 
narcha  regni  (Malmefbury  f.  4).  But,  when  he  was  clefted, 
Vortigern  could  only  have  abdicated.  He  relinquifhed  equally 
the  publick  and  private  monarchy,  and  retired  into  the  moun* 
tains  of  Caernarvonfhire.  So  Nennius  or  his  enlarger  afleits 
in  c.  40,  if  we  underftand  the  faft  as  pofteriour  to  the  account 
of  c.  49.  The  old  Welfti  bards  alfo  aflfeit  the  fame  thing, 
declaring  a  mountain  near  Caernarvon  to  have  been  the  place 
equally  of  his  rcfidencc  and  fepulcher  (Carte  p.  196).  And 
the  tradition  of  the  place,  the  names  of  Vortigern's  pafTage  and 
Vortigem's  grave,  and  the  difcovery  made  there  in  the  laft  century, 
very  fully  confirm  the  notion  (Kennet's  Par.  Ant,  p.  698).— 
"See  Camden p.6 — 17. — ^*See  b.IL  ch.  v.  f.  i  and  b.  II.  ch.  ix. 
f.  3. — ^^'In  illo  tempore  Saxones  invalefcebant,  &  crefcebant 
non  modic^,  in  Britannia  (Nennius  c.  62).  This  relates  to 
Ochta's  army  of  Angles  in  the  north,  becaufe  immediately 
follows  this  remark;  Mortuo  autem  Hengiflo,  Ochta,  filius 
ejus,  tranfivit  de  finiftrali  parte  Britannias  ad  regnum  Cantua- 
riorum.  And  the  mention  of  this  incident  ferves  to  fix  the 
^neral  date  of  the  tranfa£tions.  Ochta,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  younger  fon  of  Hengifl,  left  the  northern  troops  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  order  probably  to  ferve  under  his 
elder  brother  JEk  in  Kent,  about  the  period  of  their  farthcft 
advance  into  the  Provinces^  and  (as  appears  from  the  next  fen- 

tence. 
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^'^\  tcnce,  Arthur  pugnabat  contra  Ulo$)  juft  before  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Arthur.  And  the  death  of  HengUt  happened  in 
488  (Sax.  Chroa.  p.  14). 
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CHAP.    IL 

THE    ACTIONS    OF    ARTHUR    HISTORICALLY    VINDICATE» 
—  HIS    EXPLOITS     IN    WAR    —   HIS    CONDUCT    IN 
PEACE     —    AND    HIS    DEATH     ANJ> 

SEPULTURE^ 


I. 

TH  E  hiftory  of  the  famous  Arthur  Kas  raifed  up  two 
parties  in  the  republick  of  letters,  and  engaged  them  in 
an  attabk  upon  its  credit  and  a  vindication  of  its  authenticity^ 
And  thefe>  like  other  faftions  in  other  republicks,  in  theit 
mutual  zeal  for  the  truth  have  overleaped  all  the  limits  of  mo- 
deration and  propriety.  By  one  fet  of  hiftorians  the  whole 
account  of  Arthur,  loaded  as  it  is  with  falfehoods  and  preg- 
nant with  abfurdities,  is  aftually  admitted  as  genuine.  And 
by  another  even  thofe  parts  of  it,  which  exhibit  the  faireft 
features  of  truth  and  aie  marked  with  the  ftrongeft  Signatures 
of  authenticity,  are  abfolutely  rejefted  as  fpurious.  The  hero 
is  exalted  into  the  little  arbiter  of  the  fates  of  Europe  by  the 
one.  And. even  his  exiftcnce  is  denied  as  a  fiction  by  the 
other.  A  long  and  continued  oppofition  of  fentiment,  in  two 
contending  parties,  almoft  always  reduces  the  judgment  of  both 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  pallions. 

'  Many  of  the  aflions^  which  are  attributed  to  Arthur  by  the 
Welfh  chronicles  of  Britain,  are  as  abfurd  in  themfelves  as 
they  are  fpurious  in  their  authority*  Written  as  thofe  narra- 
tives were  many  centuries  after  the  fa6ts,  and  being  merely  the 
authentick  accounts  of  Arthur  embelUfhed  with  the  fidtions 
and  diftorted  by  the  perverfions  of  folly;  they  are  inconfiflent 
^ually  with  the  flate  of  the  times  and  the  hiilory  of  the  con- 
tinent 
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^^'  ^*  ^  tinent  and  the  ifland.  And  the  ignorance  of  the  forgers,  and 
the  credulity  of  their  abettors,  can  be  equalled  only  by  the  in- 
judicioufnefs  and  in-credulity  of  the  opponents  to  both.  If 
fome  accounts  of  Arthur  and  Cunobeline  in  thefe  hiftories 
be  certainly  fpurious,  others  are  as  certainly  genuine.  And 
the  relations  of  Suetonius,  Dio,  and  Nennius  are  not  to  be 
rejefted,  becaufe  of  the  falfhoods  which  impofture  has^  en- 
grafted upon  them  .and  abfurdity  admitted  with  them. 

The  exiftence  of  Arthur  is  evinced  by  that  of  the  fables,, 
which  have  at  once  annihilated  his  adlions  and  his  name  with 
the  mif- judging  critick.  And  the  reafoner^s  own  arguments 
actually  turn  againft  himfelf,  and  demonftrate  the  point  which 
they  were  intended  to  difprove.  The  annals  of  Wales  have, 
long  laboured  in  Arthur's  commendation.  The  Highlandci's 
have  long  had  a  poetical  hiftory  of  his  exploits  in  their  own 
language'.  The  whole  ifland  is  in  traditionary  poffeffion  of 
his  charafter.  And  fix  or  feven  hundred  places  within  it  are 
ftill  diftinguilhed  by  his  name. 

The  genuine  aSions  of  the  chief  are  mentioned  by  his 
own  hiftorians,  with  a  modefty  and  concifenefs  that  is  no 
bad  argument  of  the  truth,  and  with  a  particularity  of  time 
and  place  that  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  fafts.  They  are  no- 
ticed by  men,  whom  the  death  of  the  hero  had  exempted 
from  all  temptation  to  flattery.  They  are  recited  by  perfbns^ 
whom  a  proximity  to  the  times  had  precluded  from  all  pofli- 
bility  of  miftake.  And  they  are  attefted  by  the  beft  hiftorical 
authority,  writers  who  lived  cotemporary  with  him,  authors 
who  converted  with  his  warriours,  and  hiftorians  thai  wrote 
within  a  few  years  after  him.  He  is  fpoken  of  as  the  ho- 
nourable father  of  the  Britifli  heroes  by  the  aged  Llomarch,, 
a  writer  adlually  cotemporary  with  him,  and  fome  time  refi- 
dent  at  his  court*.  One  of  his  greater  aftions  is  incidentally 
recorded  by  Talieflin,  an  hiftorical  bard  living  under  Mael- 
gwn  Gwined*,  who  was  a  fovereign  among  the  Britons  in  the 
days  of  Arthur,  Gildas,  and  Llomarch*.  Another  of  his 
confiderable  exploits  is  calually  intimated  by  Myrdhin  Wylht 

or 
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or  Merlinus  Caledonius,   who  complains  of  the  fcvere  treat-  ^^'  i- 
ment  which  he  himfelf  received   from   Rydderch    Hael*,    a 
king  cotemporary  with  Urien  Reged,    and  engaged  with  him 
in  a  war  againft  the  Saxons  on  the  death  of  Ida  in  560*, 
And  all  his  aftions  are  particularly  recited  by  Nennius\ 

The  Hiftoria  Britonum  of  this  laft  author  confifts  at  pre- 
fent  of  two  parts,  the  original  accounts  and  the  additional  no- 
tices. And  thefe  are  plainly  diftinguifhed  in  fome  places  by 
the  grofs  contradictions  in  the  chronology.  Thus  in  chapter 
the  firft  we  have  the  date  of  the  work  fettled  at  the  year  800, 
and  in  preface  the  firft  at  858.  And  the  Pifts  are  faid  in  the 
fecond  chapter  to  have  formerly  inhabited  Britain,  priiis  habita- 
bant,  and  in  the  fifth  to  poflefs  a  third  part  of  it  even  to  that 
period,  tenent  ufque  nunc.  But  the  original  date  of  the  work 
may  be  eafily  afcertained,  and  the  original  parts  of  it  readily 
4iftingui(hed,  in  general.  And  the  conclufion  of  the  hiftory 
demonftrates  it  to  have  been  compofed  betwixt  547  and  560, 
The  original  detail  of  tranfaftions  is  terminated  in  the  fixty- 
fourth  chapter,  and  at  the  fettlement  of  Ida  on  the  throne  of 
Bemicia  in  547'.  And  the  further  fuccefles  of  Ida  and  his 
conqueft  of  Deira  before  560,  in  the  fixty-fifth  and  the  firft  ap- 
pendix, are  exprelly  declared  to  be  added  by  an  enlarger  of 
the  hiftory*.  And  fince  all  the  fafts,  that  are  mentioned  in 
Nennius  antecedent  to  this  epocha,  ought  generally  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  original  incidents  of  the  work,  thofe  parts  of 
it  which  continue  the  regular  chain  of  tranfa£lions,  and  re- 
late to  the  greater  events  of  the  national  annals,  ftiould  be 
particularly  admitted  as  genuine.  Such  is  the  account  of  Ar- 
thur's military  a6tions.  It  is  all  confiftent  with  the  real  date 
of  the  work.  It  is  a  neceflary  link  in  die  chain  of  related 
events.  And  it  is  a  feries  of  incidents  the  moft  important  in 
all  the  fiatlonal  hiftory". 

Among  this  aflemblage  of  authors,  almoft  all  the  writers  in 
the  age  of  Arthur  whofc  works  have  defcended  to  us,  and  all 
unqueftionable  witnefTes  of  his  fame;  the  filence  of  Gildas 
concerning  him  ha$  been  frequently  alledged^    But  the  argu- 
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Sea.  I.  ment  is  of  no  avail.  If  this  was  of  moment  againft  the  ac- 
tions of  Arthur,  the  iilence  of  Ncnnius  would  be  of  equal 
againft  thofe  of  Ambrofius.  And,  if  Gildas's.  omiilion  was 
of  any  authority  againft  that  hero,  it  fhould  certainly  be  of 
equal,  and  even  of  greater,  againft  Vortimer.  Gildas  does 
not  merely  pafs  over  the  a£tions  of  the  latter,  but  abfolutely 
precludes  them  by  his  manner".  And  all  the  exploits  of  Vor- 
timer are  virtually  denied  by  Gildas,  while  the  greateft  of 
Arthur's  is  aftually  mentioned  by  him ;  mentioned  without  an 
author  by  Gildas  '*,  and  exprefly  afcribed  to  Arthur  by  Talieflin  *'. 
But  the  mere  Iilence  of  an  hiftorian  is  a  weak  argument  in  it- 
fclf.  The  omiffion  made  by  one  writer,  amid  a  variety  of 
equal  and  attefting  hiftorians,  is  the  moft  frivolous  of  all 
reafons.  And  the  iilence  of  Gildas  concerning  a  train  of  mi- 
litary exploits,  when  they  are  noticed  by  others  fully  equal  to 
him  in  authenticity,  and  when  he  exprefly  profefles  non  tarn 
fortiffimorum  militum  enunciare  pericula  quam  defidiofbrum'% 
not  to  tell  the  deeds  of  the  hero,  but  expofe  the  conduct  of 
the  fcoundrel,  is  not  even  the  femblage  of  an  argument  at  all« 
Arthur  was  the  Arth-uir,  great  man,  or  fovereign  of  the 
Proper  Silures,  and  therefore  denominated  king  of  Gwent'% 
the  Venta  Silurum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Britifli  metropolis 
of  the  nation  '\  So  the  kings  of  the  Creones  and  the^  Irifli, 
as  I  have  already  fliewn,  were  denominated  from  the  places  of 
their  refidence  and  the  capitals  of  their  dominions,  fovereigns 
of  Selma  and  monarchs  of  Temora.  And  thofe  of  North  and 
South  Wales,  during  the  tenth  century,  were  denominated  the 
Brenin  of  Aberffraw  and  the  Ai^lwydd  of  Dinevor'\  At  the 
requifition  of  the  pendragon,  Arthur  had  brought  up  his  com- 
plement of  troops  to  the  fouthern  army,  and  been  trained  to 
war  under  the  aufpices  of  Ambrofius.  His  valour  diftin- 
guiflied  him  among  the  aflembled  monarchs  in  the  fervicc. 
And  his  conduft  pointed  him  out  to  their  difcerning  com- 
mander. Ambrofius  pitied  the  difbrefies  of  the  northern  Bri- 
tons, and  was  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Saxons  among 
tiiem.     He  relieved  the  one,  and  ftopt  the  other^  effe^ually. 

He 
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He  fent  Arthur  into  the  north.     And  this  officer  he  honourably  Sca.  i. 
fingled  out  from  the  reft,  for  the  arduous  and  important  pro- 
^nce  of  rallying  the  routed,   teaching  the  runaways  to  en- 
counter their  conquerours,  and  leading  the  beaten  troops  to 
viftory  and  glory  *'. 

The  Saxon  conquefts  in  the  north  appear  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally obtained  by  the  weight  of  numbers.  The  Angles 
poured  fo  continually  into  the  Provinces,  that  they  left  their 
own  country  entirely  dcftitute  of  people  for  ages  '• ;  and  fome 
parts  of  it  were  a6hially  difpoffefled  of  their  inhabitants,  even  in 
the  days  of  Hengift  and  before  488  *''.  And  the  fubfequent  hif- 
tory  of  thdr  many  defeats  fhews  their  numbers  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely great.  For  the  fortune  of  the  Saxons  was  now  reverfed. 
They  encountered  a  new  general  and  additional  forces.  They 
were  repeatedly  beaten.     And  all  the  country  was  recovered. 

The  vi6lories  of  Arthur  over  the  Saxons  are  thus  recorded  by 
Nennius.  The  firft  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  is  denominated  Glem.  The  fecond,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  were  upon  another  river,  that  is  called  Duglas  and 
lies  in  the  region  Linuis  ".  The  fixth  was  on  a  ftream,  which 
bears  the  appellation  of  Baffas.  The  feventh  was  in  the  wood 
of  Celidon,  that  is,  in  Cat  Coit  Celidon.  The  eighth  was 
at  Caftle  Gunnion.  And  the  ninth  was  at  the  City  of  the 
Legion.  The  tenth  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ribroit,  the 
eleventh  at  the  hill  Agned  Cathregonion,  and  the  twelfth  at 
Mount  Badon  **.  ^ 

Thefe  twelve  battles  of  Arthur  are  defcribed  to  us  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Vortimer's  three*'.  Only  the  general  fafts 
are  mentioned,  and  only  the  common  names  of  places  are 
recited,  in  both.  And  from  the  whole  air  and  afpeft  of  the 
hiftory,  the  remarkable  concifenefs  with  which  the  notices  arc 
given,  and  the  great  eafe  with  which  the  places  are  pointed 
out,  the  detail  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  the  diftance 
only  of  a  few  years  from  the  tranfaftions,  and  when  thefe 
little  references  were  fufficiently  underftood.  The  fcenes  of 
tlie  battles  have  been  fmce  obfcured  by  the  change  of  the 
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^^'J'  names  on  the  Saxon  conqueft  of  the  country,  and  (as  ap- 
'  pears  from  fome  various  readings)  by  the  corruption  of  the 
appellations  in  the  manufcripts  of  Nennius ;  and  were  utterly 
unknown  even  in  the  age  of  Huntingdon  **.  Many  of  thefe 
engagements  without  doubt  were  fought,  againft  the  fame 
enemies,  and  therefore  happened  neaily  in  the  fame  parts  of 
the  ifland.  And  four  of  them  were  aftually  held  upon  one 
river.  Moft  were  fought  againft  the  northern  Saxons,  being 
maintained  at  a  diftance  from  the  fouthem  army,  and  by  a 
fpecial  commiffion  from  Ambrofius  its  commander  *' ;  and  the 
Saxons  at  this  period  invading  the  Provinces  only  from  the 
fouth  and  north.  They  are  accordingly  reprefented  by  Nen- 
nius to  have  been  held  in  general  againft  thofe  Saxons,  who 
had  fo  greatly  extended  their  conquefts  in  Britain,  and  fo 
lately  before  been  commanded  by  Ochta  the  fon  of  Hengift  *^ 
And  all  of  them  appear  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
enumerated,  to  have  happened  fucceffively  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  detailed  to  us. 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  have  been  for  ages 
fuppofed  to  be  fought  in  our  own  county,  and  upon  the 
banks  of  our  little  Douglas  *^  And  the  name  of  the  river, 
the  traditions  concerning  Arthur  and  three  battles,  a  particular 
name,  a  Britifti  barrow,  and  fome  confiderable  difcoveries  upon 
it,  all  concur  to  prove  the  notion  true. 

The  tradition  was  fome  years  ago  very  lively  at  Blackrode 
among  three  or  four  of  the  moft  antient  inhabitants,  con- 
cerning a  battle  maintained  by  Arthur  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  that  place,  and  clofe  to  the  fite  of  the  Roman 
ftation*'.  Thefe  chroniclers  of  tradition  are  now  deceafed, 
and  the  memory  of  Arthur  feems  to  have  expired  with  thenu 
But  the  report  of  a  battle  at  the  place  remains  very  frefti 
and  vigorous.  The  name  of  the  conmiander  in  the  fight  was 
a  nicer  circumftance,  that  was  retailed  only  by  the  more  ac- 
curate relaters  of  thofe  hereditary  narratives  ;  while'  the  ordi- 
nary vulgar  preferved  merely  the  grofs  particulars  of  the  bat- 
tle and  its  bloodinefs.    And  on  the  fcene  of  this  traditionary 
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engagement  remained  to  the  year  1770  a  coniiderable  bar-^^^J- 
row,  popularly  denominated  Hafty-knoll,  and  conftiufted  in 
the  Britifh  manner.  It  was  originally  a  vaft  coUeftion  of  finall 
ftones  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  Douglas ;  and  great  quan^ 
tities  had  been  fucceffively  carried  away  by  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants.  Many  fragments  of  iron  had  been  alfo  difco- 
vered  occafionally  in  it,  the  remains  of  thofe  military  wea- 
pons which  the  Britons  repofited  with  their  heroes  at  death. 
And  in  the  fummer  of  1770,  on  finally  levelling  the  barrow^ 
was  found  a  cavity  in  the  hungry  gravel  immediately  under 
the  ftones,  that  was  about  feven  feet  in  length ;  the  evident 
grave  of  the  Britifh  officer,  and  all  filled  with  the  loofe  and 
blackifh  earth  of  his  perifhed  remains. 

About  fix  miles  diftant  from  Blackrode,  in  a  lower  part  of 
the  lame  current,  on  the  immediate  margin  of  the  ftream, 
and  near  to  the  town  of  Wigan,  we  find  the  tradition  and 
memorial  of  two  other  battles,  and  difcover  confiderable  indi- 
cations of  a  fourth.  Tradition  fpeaks  of  two  very  antient 
engagements  in  the  immediate  fkirts  of  Wigan,  and  on  the 
oppofite  fides  of  the  town.  At  another  place  near  it,  was  dif- 
covercd  about  four  and  thirty  years  ago  a  large  coUeftion  of 
horfe  and  human  bones,  and  an  amazing  quantity  of  horfe- 
flioes,  fcattered  over  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  Ipeaking 
evidences  of  (bme  important  battle  upon  it.  And  the  ap- 
pellation of  Wigan  is  a  ftanding  memorial  of  more  than  one 
engagement  at  the  town.  Wig  fignifies  a  fight  in  Saxon,  and 
Wig-en  is  only  the  plural  of  it.  So  the  Celtick  denomination 
of  Blair  in  Fifefhire,  and  the  Engliih  appellation  of  Battle 
in  Suflex,  equally  denote  the  place  of  a  battle  **.  And  the 
cxiftence  of  fuch  traditions  and  fuch  remains  on  the  banks  of 
the  fame  rivulet,  all  confpiring  to  point  out  four  engagements, 
and  all  agreeing  with  the  hiftory  of  Nennius,  is  very  fingular 
in  itfelf  and  decifivc  in  its  evidence. 

The  feventh  battle  is  declared  to  be  held  in  the  wood  of  Ce- 
lidon.  And  I  have  formerly  fhewn  the  name  to  have  been  the 
common  appellation  of  forefts  among  the  Britons.     But  the 
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^^■J'  ^  particular  woodland,  which  was  the  fcenc  of  this  engagement, 
was  very  naturally  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft,  for  fome  time 
after  it,  by  the  additional  appellation  of  Cath  or  Cad  Coit- 
Celidon,  the  battle-wood  of  Celidon ''.  And  it  was  foon  af- 
terwards the  refidence  of  Myrdhin  Wylht,  denominated  Mer- 
linus  Caledonius  from  the  general  fituation,  and  denominating 
his  poem  Avalhene  from  the  particular  place,  of  his  fequeftered 
abode  within  it  **.  Situated  as  the  foreft  was  in  the  dominions 
of  Rydderch  Hael  king  of  Cumbria  *%  it  was  therefore  within 
the  kingdom  of  the  Siftuntii  or  Volantii,  and  to  the  fouth  of 
the  wall ".  And,  as  Avalhene  was  placed  in  the  woodland,  it 
was  in  all  probability  the  Avalana  which  I  have  formerly  noticed 
in  Ravennas,  and  that  ftood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wall 
and  on  the  fouth- weftem  fide  of  it'*.  The  Coit-Celidon 
of  Nennius,  therefore,  was  the  prefent  foreft  of  Englcwood, 
This,  even  in  thefe  later  ages,  reached  fixteen  miles  in  length, 
ranging  acrofs  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  extending  from 
Penrith  to  Carlifle  " ;  and  in  the  time  of  Arthur  muft  have 
ftretched  much  farther  to  the  fouth.  And  within  the  antient 
precindls  of  the  foreft,  and  only  about  half  a  mile  from  Pen- 
rith, between  the  two  currents  of  the  Loder  and  Eimot,  re- 
mains a  great  fort  of  ftones,  the  walls  raifed  in  the  figure  of 
a  horfefhoe,  and  the  whole  lying  only  a  bow-fhot  *  from  the 
rivers  ^*.  This  is  denominated  Maybury  or  king  Arthur's 
caftle,  and  was  in  all  probability  the  entrenchment  of  the 
Saxons.  Its  fituation  within  the  compafs  of  the  Caledonian 
foreft,  and  its  retaining  the  name  of  Arthur ;  its  pofition  in 
the  narrow  opening  betwixt  the  ft  reams,  and  its  conftruftion 
of  ftones  haftily  piled  together  without  cement ;  all  denote  it 
to  be  an  extemporaneous  entrenchment,  raifitd  by  the  Saxons 
and  attacked  by  Arthur,  and  the  very  Maifbeli  of  Geoffiy's 
hiftory,  where  he  makes  the  Saxons  to  be  routed  by  Ambrofius. 
And  near  it  is  a  fmaller  one,  formed  only  of  earth,  but  equally  of 
a  round  figure,  being  1 50  yards  in  circumference,  and  evidently 
not  defigned  for  war,  as  the  trenches  ai^  within  the  rampart ; 
which  equally  bears  the  name  of  Arthur^  and  is  popularly  de^ 
nominated  his  Round  Table  "•  2  The 
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The  eighth  battle  was  fought  at  Caftle  Gunnion  or  (as  Le-  ^s«a^ 
land's  authentick  manufcript  reads  it)  Caftle  Guuinon,  one  of 
the  new  fortrefles  which  I  have'  previoufly  mentioned  to  have 
been  ereftcd  by  the  Britons,  and  generally  conftrufttd  on  the 
ground-plots  of  the  Roman  ftations.  And  it  was  fought 
at  the  ftationary  town  of  Vinovium  or  Binchefter  in  the 
Bifhoprick,  the  Vinonia  of  Ravennas,  and  (as  Venta  Silurum 
was  denominated  Caer  Gwent)  the  Gunnion  or  Guuinon  of  the 
Roman  Britons. 

But  tiie  ninth  battle  is  faid  to  have  been  held  at  the  City  of 
the  Legion,  or  (as  fome  of  the  moft  antient  manufcripts  fub- 
Join)  at  that  which  is  denominated  Caer  Lcun  by  the  Britons. 
And  it  therefore  happened  at  Chcfter.  This  was  the  only  city 
of  that  appellation  among  the  Britons,  which  could  be  reached 
cither  by  the  northern  or  fouthem  Saxons  at  this  period. 

Thus  have  we  afcertained  the  fcenes  of  feven  engage- 
ments. And  from  the  places  on  which  thefe  are  fettled, 
and  from  the  order  of  fuccefiion  in  which  all  are  related, 
it  is  very  evident,  that  they  are  almoft  all  of  them  en- 
counters in  the  north,  and  that  the  Saxons  were  purfued  by 
the  viftorious  Arthur,  fucceffively  attacked,  and  fucceffively 
defeated.  The  main  army  of  the  Angles  was  manifeftly  en- 
camped in  our  own  county :  and  no  lefs  than  four  battles  were 
therefore  maintained  witli  them  in  Lancafhire.  And,  that 
being  utterly  broken  by  four  immediately  fubfcqucnt  defeats, 
the  remains  of  the  Saxons  retired  towards  Cumberland,  and 
fled  into  the  Biftioprick. 

But,  in  this  general  view  of  the  whole,  the  firft:  and  nintli 
engagements  appear  to  have  changed  their  pofitions  in  the 
order  of  Nennius.  The  battle  of  Chefter,  which  is  now  the 
ninth,  was  originally  the  firft.  And  the  engagement  on  the 
Clem  or  (as  an  antient  manufcript  reads  it)  the  Glein,  the 
river  that  is  fimilarly  known  at  prefent  by  the  two  names  of 
Glen  and  Glem,  that  is  mentioned  by  Bede  under  the  latter 
appellation*',  and  lends  it  to  Glendale  in  Northumberland s 
this,  which  is  now  the  firft,  was  originally  the  ninth.     The 
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Scft.  i.  battle  of  Chefter  could  have  been  fought  only  ag^ft  thofe 
Saxons,  who  penetrated  from  Lancafhire  into  Chelhire,  and 
who,  as  the  moft  advanced  body  of  the  enemy,  would  be  the 
firft  attacked  by  Arthur.  And  the  engagement  on  the  Glen 
could  have  been  held  only  with  thofe,  who,  being  routed  in 
Cheftiire,  flaughtered  in  Lancafhire,  and  defeated  in  the 
Bifhoprick,  retired  into  the  county  of  Northumberland. 


*  Oflian  V.  ii,  p.  124,  a  note. — ^'Sir  John  Price's  Defenfio 
Hift.  Brit.  London  1573,  p.  122  and  123,  Lhuyd  p.  258,  and 
Carte  p.  202. — 'Price  p.  120. — ^*See  Maglocunus  in  Epiftoli 
Gildae,  Carte  p.  213,  and  Lhuyd  p-  260  in  Llomarch's  addre(s 
to  Moenovinius. — '  Evans  p,  41. — ^^  Nennius  p.  117,  Urbgen 
[Urien]  et  Ryderthen  [Rydderch],  and  B.  IL  ch*  iii,  f.  2.— 
^  C.  62  and  63. — *Sax.  Chron. — ^^  See  the  clofe  of  the  65th 
chapter.  Nennius  therefore  is  really  prior  to  Gildas,  the  for-*- 
mer  having  written  about  550  and  the  latter  about  564. 

'*"  The  additions  to  and  interpolations  of  Nennius  were  made 
by  Britons,  and  at  no  great  diftance  of  time  from  him.  The 
fables  concerning  the  firft  population  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  c.  3 — 10,  12,  and  13,  and  the  perverfions  of  hiftory  con- 
cerning the  Roman  conquefts  of,  and  a6lions  within,  our  own 
ifland  in  c.  14 — 27,  are  all  pretty  certainly  Nennius's.  Moft 
probably  the  fables  concerning  St.  Germain  in  c.  30 — 34,  many 
particulars  concerning  Vortigern  in  c.  38 — ^44,  the  account  of 
the  fynod  in  c.  45,  the  genealogy  in  c.  53,  the  hiftory  of  St* 
Patrick  in  c.  58,  59,  60,  and  61,  the  ignorant  etymology  of 
Arthur*s  name  in  c.  62,  and  Arthur's  journey  to  Jerufalem  in 
c.  63,  and  certainly  the  whole  of  c.  65  gnd  firft  appendix,  are 
all  added  or  greatly  interpolated,  either  by  one  perfon  in  858 
(fee  firft  preface),  or  by  fome  other  or  others  before  796  or  8oa 
(fee  c.  I.  in  Gale  and  Price).  And  the  accounts  in  c.  5  and 
appendix  were  written  mediately  or  immediately  by  a  fucr 
ceffion  of  perfons,  as  they  contain  the  hiftory  of  more  thaij 
a  century.  —  Accordingly,   fmce   I  wrote  the  above,    I  find 

that, 
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that,  in  a  copy  of  this  author  revifed  by  Leland,  feverat  of  *^j^ 
thefe  paflages,  which  now  appear  in  the  text,  were  then  in  the 
margin  only ;  as  the  ridiculous  mention  of  Vortigem's  build- 
ing  Guafirioric  juxta  Lugubaliam,  8cc.  (c.  .44),  the  fynod,  the 
etymology,'*  and  the.  pilgrimage,  &c.  (Lelai?.d's  Collet,  y.  3^ 
p.  47=*-49,  1770).  And  thefe  and  the  prefaces  are  equally 
wanting  in  another  manufcript,  belonging  to  the  Bodleian, 
and  about  6oo  years.old  (Nicholibn's  Eng.  Hift.  Library,  pre* 
face  to  jpart.  11.  p.^  xix^-xx,  1697).— But  thel^  interpolated 
and  fubjoined  accounts?.  ai:e  .not;  as  they  have  been  often 
efteemed  to  bcu  without  tife- and  without  authority.  They 
jvere  all  adc}$d  before  ^58  (fee  preface  ift).  And  many  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  antient  records.  Thus 
Cacr  Gurthigirn  in.  c.  ^5  is  mentioned  as  the  firft  city  of 
Britain;  a  .part:icular^  which  ipuft  have  been  copied  from  a 
work  of  the  age  a|id  reign  of  Vottigern,,  as  it  .could  be  the 
firft  only  during  his  reign  and  by  virtue  pj[  his  refidence  in  it. 
And  fuch  is  alfo  the  cafe,  with  the  accounts ,  concerning 
Cunedag,  Vnen,  and  Ryddercl^  in.  P;  1 17* 

"  Cum  receffiffent  dompm^-^prssdones^ — rdiquiae'— duceA'm- 
brofio— vires  capel^qj^t.-r*"*  Gilda?  ,^  in  Price 
p.  ,120. — '*Gildas!s  own,  preface.! — '*  Carte  p.  202,  from  the 
regifters  of  donations  to  LandaiF  church  in  the  days  of  its 
three  firft  bifliops.— '*  Arthur's  court,  therefore^  could  not  be 
kept  at  Ifea  or;Caerfeon,  au?^^h^  Tiiades^fays  th^^  and 
Sir  John  Price  and  Mm^Carte  believe.  ,  Ifca  was  the  Roman, 
capital, of  the  province^.  But  Vqiita  was  the  Britifti  one  of  the 
kingdom..  Thx^s  Cantiopolisiconftantly  remained  the'metror 
polls  of  the  Cantii  (Bede  lib.  i.  c.  25),  though  the  neighbour- 
ing^ Rhutitpae  was  thc.bead  of  tlie  ^proviuce* — "lipwel  Dha 
lib.  i.  ^c.  ^^— '•  Malnifl>ufy .^if..  ;iv,  Ambrofius-r-antumefcentes 
b^rbaros  exipiia  bellicofi  Arthprii  oppri  prefliL— ^'^Bede.lib.  i. 
c.  15. — ^"^  Nennius  c.  37.  The  cpunti7  of  the,  Angles  was  th9 
only  one  that  was  thus  left  defolate  (Bede  ibid.) ;  and  Saxon 
Chron.; — "  Flumen— nquod  ef]^  inLinuis,  Nennius. — **IjfenDius 
c.  63.    There  are,   as  one  would .  naturally  expe^^   leveral 

G  various 
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^^'J'  viarious  readings  in  thefc  names.  But  I  follow  the  text  of  Dr. 
Gale,  who  publifhed  it  ex  variis  vari^  corruptis  exemplaribus, 
quam  fieri  potuit  (primis  duntaxat  curls)  emendatum  et  expur-* 
gatutti.  And  hi?  readings  here  agree  exaftly  with  tho&  of  an 
antient  copy  collated  by  Leland,  which  appears  from  many 
fjpurious  pkffages  being  there  on  the  margin  only,  that  in  moft 
mamifcripts  are  in  the  text,  to  be  alfo  an  authentick  one  (Sec 
C6Ue£l.  V.  3-.  p.  47 — 49). — ^^'Nennius  c.  45. — **F.  i8o,-^ 
•^  Malmelbury  f.  4. — *^  In  illp  tempore  Saxones  invak^ebant  & 
creffcebarit  non  modic^  in  Bri£iuini^.  Mortuo  autem  Hengifto, 
Ochta  filius  ejus  tranfivit  de  finiftrali  parte  Britannia^  ad  reg-*. 
nlim  Cantuarioriim,  &  de  ipfo  orti  funt  reges  illlus  jpatrise : 
Arthur  pugnabat  tonttti  fllos  in  illis  diebus  (NeAniusc.  6fc).— ^ 
*'  Higden  p.  225  from  Radulphfus,  Hodie  fluvius  iUe  vpcatttf-^ 

Dugglis,   &  currit  'fub  urbe  de  Wigan^    and  Brompton  c; 

If 

ii'5j.— i-**Mr.  Pfefcival*ft  papers  as  copied  by  the  Rev.  Mr! 

Watfon,  reftor  of  Stockport.—-**  So  Wigga-beorh  is  the  place 

of  a  battle  in  Devpnfhire ;  fee  Somner :  and  fee  Gordon's  Itin. 

Sept.  p.. 36,  for  Blair.  -  And  Wigan  is  the  true  orthography 

of  the  name^   as  appears  from  all  the  antient  records  and 

hiftories  that  mention  the  town. •~^'' Nennius  c.  63. — ^*^Lhuyd 

p.  263. — '* Evans  p-  41,  and  Carte  p.'aib. — ^''See  B;  11.  c.  v. 

f.   I. — ^**See  Gale  p.  147,   and  Horfeley  p.   154,    330,    and 

'498.— "  Leland  vol.  vii.  p.  48;.— ***  Camden  c.  998,  and  Le- 

laiid  vol.  vii.  p.  44.-*-"Caradettil»d,  and  Archaefok)gia  vol.  ii. 

p.  50.     This  foreft  was  aftcfwards  denominated  Englewood, 

in  all  probability    as   Overbofough  in    our  own '  county  is 

conftantly  called  In^eborough  ty  the  neighbourhood,  and  as 

Englefkld  , near  Reading  was  certainly  called  (Sax.  Chron.  p. 

^o),  from  the  engagements  of  the  Siaxbris  at  thefe  places.    And 

this  Maybury  is  plainly  the  Maifbdi  oiF  Geoffrey  p.  55;  A^al 

Burgh  and  Maes  Bala  being  equally  Htitifh,  and  fignifying 

equally  battle-town  or  battle-caftie*  See  Burgh  in  B.  ifrc.  viii* 

f.  I .     And  in  Angiefey  we  have  Kacr  maes  maur,.  the  name 

of  a  place,  arid  fignifying  tiie  indofurt'crf'the  great  battle 

(Camden  c.  Sio),^-**-'*Bcdelib;  ii.  Cr  14.     • 

z  II. 
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11. 


SELECTED  by  Ambrofius  for  Xhc  command  of  the  army 

and  recovery  of  the  provinces  in  the  north,  Arthur  began  his 

march.     He  was  now  firft  exalted  perhaps  to  an  independent 
command,  and  naturally  attended  by  his  own  Silures.      He 

marched  acrofs  the  midland  parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  tremb-- 

ling  for  their  fafety,  and  intereftedly  folicitous  for  his  fuccefs. 

And  in  Staffordfliire  or  Shroplhire  he  would  be  joined  by  the 

conibined  army  of  the  north  \ 

The  Sajcon  forces  in  Chefliirc  feem  to  have  been  very  con- 
iiderable,  as  they  had  pufhed  near  forty  miles  before  the  main 
army,  and  the  Britifh  troops  were  unable  to  prevent  their  ad- 
vance. They  were  in  all  probability  engaged  at  this  period  in 
the  (lege  of  the  famous  Deva  or  Chefter,  the  city  of  the  twen- 
tieth legion,  and  inhabited  by  the  defendants  of  the  legiona- 
ries. And  it  was  the  relief  of  the  Roman  colony  perhaps,  that 
was  the  firft  and  immediate  objeft  of  Arthur's  march  into  the 
north.  At  his  approach  the  Saxons  might,  have  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  have  fallen  back  to  the  main  body.  They  did  not.  And 
Arthur  marched  up  to  them.  The  attack  began.  The  Saxon 
army  was  defeated.    And  the  town  was  relieved. 

The  northern  Britons  would  now  be  animated  by  the  return 
of  viflory.  And  their  commander  would  lead  them  direftly 
after  the  fugitives,  and  againft  the  main  army  of  the  SaxonsG 
prhis  was  encamped  by  the  ruined  capital  of  the  Sliftuntii.  Ar- 
thur crofled  the  ford  at  Warrington  probabJy,  and  entered  the 
county  of  Lancafter,.  the  great  deliverer  of  it.  And  he  mtift  havt 
marched  along  the  Roman  road  by  Haydock  to  Blackrode. 

The  Saxons  were  encamped  on  the  Ibuthern  bank  of  the 
Douglas,  and  near  to  the  ft^Oilian  ftation:  And  there  they  waited 
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sea.ir.  for  the  viftorious  monarch.  The  Britifli  troops  advanced  to 
the  charge.  The  battle  was  uncommonly  bloody.  A  conlider- 
able  officer  was  killed  among  the  Britons.  And,  according  to 
tradition,  the  Douglas  ran  crimfoned  with  the  blood  to  Wigan. 
But  the  Saxons  were  defeated.  And  the  night  probably  inter- 
pofed,  to  prevent  the  utter  route  of  their  army. 

They  fled.  All  in  confufion,  they  took  not  the  road 
to  Prefton.  They  retired  along  the  current  of  the  Douglas. 
And  they  hailily  retreated  perhaps  into  the  thick  woodland, 
that  originally  fwept .  about  the  town  of  Coccium,  and  which 
tradition  particularly  plants  along  the  banks  of  tlie  river.  They 

halted   about  fix  miles  from  the  field    of    aftion.       They 
took  poft  upon  the  eminences  and  flopes,  that  are  now  lined 
with  the  houfes  of  Wigan  and  waftied  by  the  waters  of  the 
Douglas.     And  tradition  and  remains  concur  to  evince  the  faflj 
The  former  fixes  a  battle   about  Wigan-lane,   many  ages  .be- 
fore the  recent  rencounter  in  the  civil  wars,  which  has  nearly 
obliterated  its  memory.     And  credulity,  deeply  imprefled  with 
the  ftory,  not  unfrequently  fancies  to  the  prefent  period,  that 
it  fees  warriours  habited  in  ftrange  old  drefles,  and  hovering 
about  the  fcene  of  flaughter.     The  Britons  purfued  the  Saxons 
along  the  windings  of  the  Douglas.     They  came  up  with  them 
at  Wigan-lane.    And  they  began  the  attack.    The  Saxons  per- 
haps  had  thrown  up  ibme  intienchments  in  the  woods.    And 
they  had  afiiiredly  lined  the  thickets.    The  intrenchments  were 
ftoimed.  The  thickets  werecleared.  And  the  Saxons  were  diflodged. 
They  fled  acrofs  tlie  hill  of  Wigan.     They  were  overtaken 
on  the  oppofite  fide.   They  were  again  attacked.    And  a  frefli 
engagement  enfued.     The  town  of  Wigan  preferves  to  this  day 
a  lively  memorial  pf  both  the  battles,  in  its  antient  and  prefent 
appellation.  And  about  four  and  thirty  years  ago,  in  forming  tlie 
can^  tliere,  the  workmen  difcovered  evidejnt  indications  of  a 
confiderable  engagement  on  the  ground.     All  along  the  courie 
of  the  channel,  from  the  termination  of  the  Dock  to  the  poiiit 
of  Pool-bridge,  for  foity  or  fifty  roods  in  length  and  feven  or 
tight  yards  in  breadth,   they  found  the  ground  every  where 
7.  ftored 
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ftored  with  the  bones  of  men  and  horfes.  They  dug  up  a  large  Sea.n. 
old  fpur,  carrying  a  ftem  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  a 
rowel  as  big  as  a  half-crown.  And  they  collefled  five  or  fix 
hundred  weight  of  horfe-fhoes.  The  Saxons  were  .  again  de- 
feated. They  were  complcatly  broken.  They  fled  in  the  ut-» 
moftdiforder.  They  plunged  into  the  Douglas.  They  threw 
themfelves  into  the  marfhes.  And  there  tradition  fixes  another 
battle. 

That  point  of  land  on  the  fouthem  bank  of  the  Douglas, 
which  lies  immediately  fronting  the  fceneof  thelaft  engagement^ 
is  now  denominated  the  Parfon's  meadow  j  and  tradition  very 
loudly  reports  a  battle  to  have  been  fought  in  it.  This  is  fo 
low  and  marfhy  a  fituation,  that  no  ai*my  could  ever  have 
taken  poft  upon  the  ground,  but  one  that  defperately  refuged 
in  it  from  the  horrours  of  immediate  deftruftion.  And  it  is  a 
very  defenfible  fite,  the  Douglas  winding  (lowly  tiirough  the 
marfhes  on  the  north  and  weft,  and  a  brifk  brook  flowing 
immediately  on  the  eaft.  The  Saxons,  however,  were  only 
referved  to  give  another  triumph  to  Arthur,  and  to  make  the 
Douglas  for  ever  confpicuous  by  a  fourth  viftory,  obtained 
within  a  few  days  over  the  fame  troops  and  upon  the  fame  ri- 
ver. To  attack  them  indeed  in  this  low  and  deep  fituation, 
fecured  as  they  were  on  three  fides  by  the  channels  of  the  river 
and  the  brook,  fortified  on  the  fourth  afiuredly  by  a  rampart 
and  ditch,  and  rendered  defperate  by  the  impofiibility  of  an 
efirape  from  the  place  on  a  defeat ;  was  a  bold  effort.  But  vic- 
tory increafes  the  courage  and  heightens  the  powers  of  an 
army.  The  attack  was  made.  It  could  not  be  fuftained.  The 
bravery  and  defpair  of  the  Saxons  fell  before  the  fuperiour  bra- 
very and  viftorious  fpirits  cf  the  Britons.  And  the  former  were 
cut  to  pieces. 

Thefe  four  battles  were  fought  upon  the  river  Douglas  and 
in  the  r^ion  Linuis.  In  this  diftrift  was  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
current  from  its  fource  to  its  conclufion,  fuper  flumen  quod 
vocatur  Duglas,  quod  eft  in  Linuis*.  And  the  addition  of  tlie 
latter  notice,  quod  eft  in  Linuis,  (hews  the  ftream  to  have  been 
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^^^'  ^  lefs  known  than  the  region.  This  was  therefore  confiderable, 
one  of  the  cantreds  or  great  divifions  in  the  Siftuntian  king* 
dom,  and  comprizing  perhaps  the  weftern  half  of  South^Lan* 
cafhire.  And  it  feems  from  its  appellation  of  Lin-uis,  or  the 
Lake,  to  have  aiiumed  its  denomination  from  the  mere  of 
Marton,  tliat  little  inland  ocean,  which  was  once  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  objedt  within  k,  and  aftually  traverfed  by  the  Roman 
Britons  in  canoes  of  a  fingle  tree  \ 

.  Thus  by  four  fiicceflive  defeats  had  Arthur  annihilated  the 
great  army  of  the  Saxons,  which  hid  fb  often  beaten  the  Bri- 
tons of  the  north, -and  then  held  the  chains  of  the  Siftuntii. 
But  Lancafliire  was  not  yet  delivered  entirely.  The  caftles, 
which  had  been  previoufly  erefbed  there  by  the  Provincials, 
would  naturally  be  garrifoned  by  the  Saxons  on  their  conqueft 
of  the  country,  and  the  towns  and  their  vicinities  more  imme- 
diately bridled  by  thefe  barbarous  oppreflbrs.  And  fo  circum- 
ftanced  does  tradition  aflert  our  own  Manchefter,  in  particular, 
to  have  aftually  been  at  this  period. , 

That  many  records  of  Arthur's  tranfaftions  have  been  fafely 
tranfmitted  to  thefe  later  ages,  I  have  already  fliewn.  And  that 
-many  exifted  within  thefe  four  or  five  centuries,  but  have  fince 
been  loft  or  are  now  unknown,  may  be  equally  proved.  From 
fuch  alone  could  Malmefbury  have  obtained  the  very  curious 
particular  which  he  has  handed  to  us.  That  Arthur  adlcd  in  his 
wars  by  a  commiffion  from  Ambrofius  *•  From  fuch  only  could 
he  have  derived  the  equally  curious  circumftance  relating  to 
Arthur,  That  he  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Glafton- 
bury  betwixt  the  two  infcribed  pyramids  *.  And  only  from  fuch 
did  the  Welfli  poets  borrow  all  thofe  various  notices,  which 
Simulated  Henry  the  (econd  to  iearch  for,  and  led  his  people 
direftly  to  find,  the  perifhing  remains  of  this  great  man*. 
And  from  the  fame  fountains  of  hiftorical  knowledge  have  the 
popular  romances  of  Arthur,  in  all  probability,  derived  fevera! 
incidents.  Fragments  of  genuine  gold,  probably,  lie  hid 
among  thefe  heaps  of  drofs.  And  many  gallant  aftions,  per- 
formed by  the  officers  of  Arthur,  are  here  diiguifcd  by  that 
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oolouring  of  fantaftick  chivalry,  which  later  ages  have  pro-  Sea.  11. 
duced  among  us.  Thcfe,  however,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
feleft.  In  an  almoft  total  want  of  hiftorical  particulars  con- 
cerning the  wars,  it  is  impoflible  to  feleft  them,  except  from 
the  coincidence  of  tradition  with  hiftory  and  romance.  And 
where  the  firft  echoes  back  the  tale  of  any  adventure  in  the 
laft,  where  that  appropriates  to  a  place  what  this  only  men- 
tions at  large,  and  where  it  agrees  with  the  utmoft  exaftnefs  to 
the  genuine  annals  of  the  times ;  there  the  action  in  all  the 
outliries  bf  it  is  certainly  true.  Such  is  the  epifode  of  Tur* 
quinc  in  tfiat  well-known  hiftory  of  Arthur,  which  was  writ- 
ten three  or  four  centuries  ago  In  French  and  under  the  titk 
of  La  Mbrte  d*  Arthur,  and  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  fourth  tranflatcd  by  Thomas  Malew,  or  Mellor^ 
into  Enghfh.  '  The  general  tradition  of  the  fafl:  in  that  epi- 
fode is  uncommonly  fivdy  among  ail  the  lower  ranks  of  our 
people  at  Manchefter.  This  confines  to  Manchefter  «id  the 
Caftle-fidd,  what  the  romance  fixes  Ibmewhere  in  a  deep  foreft 
and  on  a  great  plain  within  it.  And  it  evidently  takes  ita 
place,  with  the  greateft  propriety,  in  the  annala  of  Arthur'a 
tranfaftions  on  the  Douglas. 

When  the  Saxons  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Manchefter,. 
they  threw  a  body  of  troops  into  the  caftk,  and  gave  the 
command  of  them  to  one  Torquin  ^.  And,  invefted  with  au- 
thority over  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  this  officer  difgraced 
his  courage  by  his  brutality,  and  is  flill  remembered  with  a 
traditionary  hMrour*.  But,,  the  main  army  of  the  Saxcms  be- 
ing deftroyed,  the  caftles  would  next  be  attacked,  and  the 
country  cleared  of  the  parties  that  harboured  in  them.  And  a 
detachment  was  accordingly  fent  to  Manchefter.  It  was.  too 
weak«  Torquin  fallied  out  at  the  head  of  liis  meti,  be^  off  the 
befiegers,  and  took  their  conmiandant  prifoner.  A  ftronger 
party  was  ordered  on  theferviee.  And  it  arrived>  while  the 
commandant  was  abfent.  But  he  returned  immediatdy.  He 
atonpted  boldly  to  cut  his  way  through  the  befiegers  and  reach 

the 
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^^^f-^  the  caftle.     He  was  un-fuccefsjfiil.     He  was  killed.     His  party 
was  dilperfed.     And  the  fortrefs  was  furrendered'. 


'Arthur  pugnabat  contra  Saxones  cum  regihus  Britonum 
(Nennius  c.  62).-^*Nennius  c.  63. — 'See  Leigh  b.  I.  p.  18, 
for  no  lefs  than  eight  fuch  c^oes  difcovcred  in  draining  it. 
And  fuch  were  equally  ufed  by  the  Caledonians  in  rivers  and 
frefh- water  lakes^  and  a  few  of  them  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the 
Weftem  Highlands  (Crit,  DiflT.  p.  327).  But,  as  one  of  the 
Marton  canoes  was  plated  with  iron  in  fome  parts  (Leigh 
p.  1 8),  they  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  later  Britons,  and 
after  the  Roman  arts  of  fhip-building  had  been  introduced 
among  them.  And  they  were  moft  probably  funk,  as  their 
number  (hews  them  to  have  been  defignedly  fo,  at  the  Saxori 
invafion  of  Lancafliire.  See  the  draught  and  account  of  one 
of  them  in  Leigh  b.  iii.  p.  1 8 1  and  its  plate.  This  is  a  long 
and  narrow  boat,  feemingly  veiy  light  and  buoyant,  of  a  good 
model,  and  having  two  correfpondent  notches  for  a  pair  of 
oars.  It  was  therefore  managed  only  by  one  man. .  See  alio 
B.  n.  ch.  viii.  f.  i.  for  Cat.  ,  ^ 

This  mere  confided  of  two  pieces  of  water,  the  fmaller 
of  which  remains,  though  the  other  is  drained.  That  is 
only  about  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  But  the. 
larger  was  about  eighteen  in  circumference  and  two  in  di- 
ameter. And  both  were  originally  formed  by  the  rivule.ts^  that 
difcharged  themfelves  into  the  low  grounds,  and  had  little  or 
no  paiTages  out  of  them  again.  The  greater  was  opened  about 
the  clofe  of  the  laft  century  by  the  proprietor.  And  no  lefs 
than  two  thoufand  peribns  were  fometimes  employed  in  the 
work  at  once  (Leigh  b.  i.  p.  17,  19,  and*  21). 

*  Mafme£bury  f .  4. — '  Malmefbury  de  Ant.  Glafton.  JEcclef.  p. 
306.  vol.  i.  Gale. — ^*  See  f.  4.—^'  Tradition  calls  him  Torquin, 
and  the  romance Turquine.  And  we  have  Torkin-ton  in  Chefliire, 
and  Turk,  the  commander  of  a  body  of  Saxons  inLhuyd  p.  26i-~ 
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He  is  faid  by  tradition  to  have  had  a  young  child  every  morning  ^^  ^^' 
for  breakfaft,  a  circumftance  mod  pidlurefquely  favage,  and  yet 
omitted  totally  in  La  Morte  d'  Arthur,  though  coinciding  ex-* 
aftly  with  the  fpirit  of  it  in  feveral  places  (ch.  92,  &c).  And 
this  omiffion  ferves  ftrongly  to  prove  the  local  tradition  inde-- 
pendent  of  the  fabulous  hiftory,  and  the  latter  indeed  in 
many  points  to  be  only  the  gleanings  of  the  former,  copying 
fome  ftrokes,  and  forgetting  or  not  knowing  others. 

•  The  account  in  the  romance  is  this.  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake 
and  Sir  Lionell  of  Liones,  two  brothers,  and  knights  of  king  Ar^ 
tbursj  entered  a  deep  for  eft  in  queft  of  adventiures,  and  came  into  a 
great  plain  within  it.  There  (in  the  ufual  aukwardnefs  with  which 
events  are  brought  about  by  thefe  antient  romances)  the  former 
lay  down  to  fleep  under  an  apple-tree,  and  the  latter  guarded 
him.  While  they  were  thus  employed,  three  knights  rode  by  on  fuU^ 
(peed,  purfued  by  a  fourth.  And,  as  Lionell  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  laft,  he  thought  that  he  never  beheld  fo  ftout  a  knight, 
ib  handfome  a  man,  or  fb  well-accoutered  a  hero.  This  was 
5ir  Turquiney  the  lord  of  a  cafUe  in  the  neighbourhood;  who, 
in  the  view  of  Sir  Lionell,  overtook  the  knights  that  he  was 
purfuing,  feized  them,  and  bound  them.  And,  moved  with 
generous  pity  at  the  fight,  Lionell  refolved  to  engage  him. 
Without  waking  his  brother,  he  followed  Turquine,  and  bad 
him  turn.  He  turned,  overcame,  and  bound  his  challenger ;  and 
took  all  four  away  with  him  to  his  caftle.  And  there  he  ftript 
them  of  their  arms  and  clothes,  whipt  them  with  thorns,  and 
put  them  in  a  deep  dungeon,  to  (hare  the  fate  of  the  many 
knights  that  were  in  the  fame  prifon,  and  to  Join  with  them 
in  lamentations  of  their  mifery. 

In  the  mean  while  Sir  Eftor  de  Maris,  brother  to  Lionell 
and  Lancelot,  followed  them  to  partake  of  their  adventures, 
and  came  alfo  into  a  great  for  eft.  There  he  heard,  that  within* 
a  mile  was  a  caftle  ftrong  and  well-ditchedy  and  by  it  upon  the  left 
band  2.  ford  \  and  that  over  this  grew  a  fair  tree,  on  the  branches- 
of  which  were  hung  the  fhields  of  the  many  gallant  knights, 
who  had  been  overcome  by  the  owner  of  the  caftle  i  and  a^ 
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Sea.  n.  the  ftem  was  a  bafon  of  copper  and  latin,  which  by  its  ap- 
pearance challenged  any  knight  to  ftrike  upon  it>  and  (ummon 
the  caftellan  to  a  conteft.  And  E6lor  came  to  the  place,  faw 
the  fhields,  recognized  many  that  belonged  to  his  aflbciates 
of  the  Round  Table,  and  particularly  noticed  his  brother's. 
Fired  at  the  fight,  he  beat  violently  upon  the  bafon,  and  then 
gave  his  horfe  drink  at  the  ford.  And  immediately  a  knight  ap- 
peared on  horfeback  behind  him^  and  called  to  him  ta  come 
out  of  the  mater.  He  turned  bimfelf  direftly.  He  engaged  the 
knight.     And  he  was  conquered  and  taken  prifoner  by  him^ 

The  brother  of  both  thefe  unfortunate  heroes,  Sir  Lancelot, 
whom  we  left  fleeping  before  in  the  foreft  adjoining  to  the  caf-^ 
tie,  had  been  carried  from  thence  by  enchantment  and  confined 
for  fome  time.  But,  as  fiion  as  he  was  relea&d,  he  went  in 
iearch  of  Lionell,  and  came  into  the  fame  jfer^  where  they  had 
fo  ftrangely  parted.  And  there  in .  the  midft  of  a  highway  he 
heard,  that  a  knight  dwelt  very  near^  who  was  the  moft  re- 
doubted champion  that  ever  exifted,  and  had  conquered,  and 
now  kept  in  prifon,  no  lefs  than  64  of  king  Arthur's  knights. 
He  haftened  to  the  place.  He  came  to  the  ford  and  tree.  And 
he  let  his  horfe  drink  at  the  ford,  and  then  beat  upon  the  baibnr 
with  the  end  of  his  fpear.  This  he  did  fo  long  and  fo  heartily,, 
that  he  di*ove  the  bottom  out.  And  yet  no  one  anfwered.  He. 
then  rode  along  the  gates  of  the  cafile  alxnoft  half  an  hour.  And 
at  laft  he  defcried  Sir  T*urquim  coming  upon  the  road  with  a 
captive  knight.  He  advanced  and  challenged  him.  The  other 
gallantly  accepted  the  challenge,  defying  him  and  all  his  fel- 
lowfhip  of  the  Round  Table.  They  fought.  The  encounter 
lafted  no  lefs  than  four  hours.  And  Lancelot  at  laft  flew  his 
antagcHiifi:,  took  the  keys  of  his  caftle,  and  releafed  all  the  pri- 
foners  within  it,  who  inftantly  repaired  to  the  armoury  thcre^ 
and  furnifhed  tliemfelves  compleatly. 

Such  is  the  account  of  thefe  tranfa6tions  in  La  Morte  d'  Ar- 
thur, all  adapted  with  piopriety  to  the  pofition  of  the  Caftle- 
field,  and  uncommonly  curious  therefore  to  a  Manchefter  maii  I 
And  in  the  hall  of  Tamworth  caftle,  Warwickfhirej.,  is.  a  rude 

old 
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old  delineation  of  the  laft  battle  upon  the  wall.  Sir  Lancelot ,  ^^^' "; 
and  Sir  Turquine  drawn  of  a  gigantick  fize,   and  tilting  to- 
getlier  (Warton's  Spenfer  v.  I.  p.  43.  edit,  2d)  -,  juft  as  the 
romance  defcribes  them,  refting  their  fpears,  and  pufhing  their 
horfes  at  full  fpced  againft  each  other. 

The  name  of  Lancelot,  like  that  of  Owen  the  fon  of  Urien 
{ch.  7B),  to  whom  Lkutiarch  Was  cdaiiti^german  aiid  with 
whom  he  conthtfibd  t  partkular  fiiendfliq)  (Lhuyd  p.  259),  is 
moft'  pcobabiy  derived  from  gemiine  hiftory.  Lancelot  indeed 
is  what  the  criticks  have  made  Nafeanieod  or  Noz^eod 
(Sa:x.  Chron.  p.  17  and  Hxmtingdon  f.  172)  to  bb,  an  apf- 
pcllative  truly  Britifh,  and  fignificativi  of  royalty  j  Lance  being 
a  Ccitick  term  for  a  fpear  (Diodoras  p.  353,  and  Varro,  Dur- 
drecht,  1619,  p.  25  Fragmenta),  Naklh  br  Nauz  interpreted  a 
refuge,  and  Leod,  Lod,  or  Lot  importing  a  people.  Both  were 
therefore  Britiih  fovereigns.  And,  (ince  the  former  is  denomi*- 
nated  Lancdot  of  the  Lake,  perhaps  he  redded  at  Coccium  in 
the  regiion  Linui^,  and  was  the  monarch  of  Lancafhire,  as  the 
kings  of  the  Creones,  living  at  Selma  in  the  foreft  of  Morven, 
are  generally  denominated  fovereigns  of  Morven;  or  more 
probably  was  king  of  Chefliire,  clnd  redded  at  Pool-ton  Lance*- 
lot  in  the  hundred  of  Wirrall. 

The  fiiil  party  appears  from  the  account  above  to  have  ap- 
proached the  cattle  by  the  way  of  Ribchefter  or  the  Deanf- 
gate,  and  the  other  by  that  of  Blackrode,  Warrington,  or  Old 
Trafford,  And,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  romantick  circum^ 
ftance  of  the  bafon,  for  fummoning  the  champion  to  battle, 
occurs  alfo  with  fome  variation  in  the  poems  of  Offian.  Go> 
Trithil's  fon,  fays  CucuUin,  and  take  my  Ipear ;  ftrike  the 
founding  fhield  of  Cabait  ;  it  hangs  at  Tura's  ruftling  gate ; 
the  found  of  peace  is  not  its  voice ;  my  heroes  (hall  hear  on 
the  hill  (Offian  voL  i.  p.  3). 


H  z  III. 
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Ill 


THE  Saxons  of  the  fouth,  in  the  mean  time,  had  expe- 
;rienced  many  viciflitudes  of  fuccefs  and  fuffered  great  reveries 
of  fortune.  Blocked  up  in  the  iflc  of  Thanet  by  Vortimer, 
and  releafed  from  it  by  a  confiderable  re-inforcement,  they 
.purfued  their  beliegers,  defeated  their  conquerours,  and  made 
themielves  mafters  of.  all  Kent  in  457.  But  in  a  few  years 
they  were  again  diflodged  from  their  conquefts  by  Ambrofius^ 
again  chaced  acrofs  the  county  of  Kent,  and  again  driven  into 
Thanet.  And  the  Britons  boldly  paffed  the  aeftuary  in  465^ 
and  attacked  them  at  Battle-hill  near  Ebbs-fleet,  on  the  point 
of  the  fhore  which  was  oppofite  to  Rhutupae,  and  the  place  of 
their  original  landing.  One  fuccefsfiil  blow  had  now  termi- 
nated the  fouthern  war.  But  the  Saxons  had  been  re-inforced 
from  Germany  a  fecond  time".  The  Britons  were  defeated, 
and  twelve  principal  officers  left  upon  the  field*  And  the  enemy 
again  invaded  the  country,  again  defeated  the  Britons,  and 
again  re-pofleffed  themfelves  of  Kent*. 

The  genius  of  Britain  encountered  no  fuch  viciflitudes  in  the 
norths  One  uniform  tenour  of  fuccefs  attended  the  arms  of 
Arthur.  And  to  his  five  victories  at  Chefter  and  oa  the 
Douglas  he  added  fix  others. 

By  the  favourable  intervention  of  the  winter  probably,  and 
the  coming  up  of  tlie  troops  that  had  been  previoufly  left  in 
their  conquefts^  a  new  army  of  Saxons  had  been  colle6led  to- 
gether, and  was  pofted  on  the  banks  of  the  Baffas.  This  fiiould 
be  fome  river  betwixt  the  Douglas  in  Lancafhire  and  Engle- 
wood  foreft  in  Cumberland,  as  the  battle  upon  it  follows  im- 
inediately  the  engagements  on  the  former,  and  immediately 
precedes  the  a6tion  in  the  latter.  And  it  is  therefore  the  little 
Pefa,  which  direflly  croffes  the  road  from  the  Douglas  to  the 

foreft^ 
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foreft^  and  is  paflfed  by  a  bridge  about  four  miles  and  a  half  to  Sea.  ni. 
the  north  of  Burton'.  There>  on  the  fouthem  confines  of 
Weftmoreland,  and  in  the  wild  country  of  the  Siftuntian  Can- 
gii,  the  Saxons  made  a  ftand.  They  hoped  to  retrieve  the 
honour  of  their  arms.  Their  hopes  were  blafted.  And  their 
army  was  defeated. 

The  Saxon  troops  retired.  They  were  purfued.  They  re- 
treated acrofs  the  county  of  Weftmoreland.  They  formed  in 
the  Caledonian  wood,  the  great  foreft  of  Englewood.  And 
they  took  poffefRon  of  a  very  defenfible  fite.  This  had  the 
Loder  upon  one  fide  and  the  Eimot  on  the  other,  about  half 
mufquet-fhot  from  it.  And  they  fortified  it  with  an  extem- 
poraneous entrenchment  of  loofe  flints,  nearlv  circular  in  its 
form,  opening  only  behind,  and  furrounded  with  ditches  *  In 
this  fituation  they  waited  the  advance  of  the  purfuing  Britons » 
They  came..  They  attacked.  They  defeated.  The  whole 
army  of  the  Angles  was  cut  to  pieces.  And  no  lefe  than  a 
hundred  and  forty  great  officers  were  killed  upon  the  ijpot'.. 

Thus  was  a  fecond  grand  army  of  the  Saxons  annihilated  by 
Arthur.  And  all  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Penine.  Alps  was  re- 
covered from  the  enemy.  The  next  campaign  led  him  acrofs 
the  hills,  and  engaged  him  with,  a  new  one.  in  the  country  of 
the  Brigantes. 

This  had  been.invaded  by  the^Saxons  with  an  army  diftinft 
from  the.  weftern,  and  reduced  to  the  Humber  and  the  Don*. 
And  the  viftors  were  now  attacked  by  Arthur.  They  had 
already  refigned  up  all  their  conquefts  in  Yorkfhire.  They  re- 
ceived fuccours  in  all  probability  from  Germany  \  And  they 
encamped  at  Binchefter  in  the  Bifhoprick.  Arthur  entered  the 
country  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  viftorious  in  feven  fuc-cef- 
five  battles.  He  marched  up  to  them.  He  attacked,  he  de- 
feated them.     And  the  flaughter  was  very  great*. 

The  Saxons  were  un-fortunate  but  brave.     They  ftill  per- 
fifted  in.  the    defence  of   their   conquefts.     And  during  thb 
winter  probably  they  received  other  fuccours  from  Germany**, 
and  brought  another  army  into  the  field.     They  had  abandon- 
ed 
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^^^•^  ed  the  Krtioprick,  but  they  formed  in  Northumberland.  And^ 
SU6  prudent  as  they  were  gallant,  they  lodged  their  troops  in  ari 
advantageous  fite  betwixt  two  rivers,  the  Okn  fl^iking  their 
army  upon  one  fide  and  the  Till  guarding  it  on  the  other*** 
But  their  deftru£tion  approached.  Arthur  was  advancing. 
*  They  were  beaten.  And  the  natural  advantages  of  their  fitu-» 
ation  would  obftruft  their  escape,  and  tlie  barriers  of  their 
camp  aggravate  their  lofs. 

The  next  campaign  Arthur  penetrated  to  the  utmoft  fimits 
of  Valentia.     He  would  certainly  purfue  his  vi6^ories  over  the 
Angles,  and  follow  them  in  their  flight  to  the  wall  of  Antoni- 
nus.    And  the  tenth  and  eleventh  viftories^  which  are  faid  to 
have  been  gained  on  the  river  Ribroit  and  at  the  mountain 
Agned  Cathregonion,  were  obtained  in  Valentia,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability fomewhere  in  the  direft  way  betwixt  the  Glen  and  the 
friths.     The  latter  of  them  plainly  was,  and  on  the  prefent 
fite  of  Edinborough  caftle.      This  was  for  ages    afterward 
called  Mynyd  Agned  or  the  hill  Agned  by  the  Britons,  and 
the  fbitrefs  upon  it    Caftelh  Mynyd  Agned".     A  high  and 
craggy  rock  alfo,   which  fpires  up  in  the  adjoining  park  of 
Holyrood  Houfe,  and  overlooks  the  whole  town  of  Edinbo- 
rough, retains  the  appellation  of  the  hero  to  this  day;  being 
denominated  Arthur's  chair,  and  Arthur  being  faid  by  tradition 
to  have  frequently  taken  a  view  of  the  country  from  it.     And 
the  addition  of  Cathre-gonion  only  intimates  a  fortrefs  to  have 
been  built  on  the  hill;  Cadre  or  Cathair  Gbnion  implying,  and 
veiy  nearly  founding,  the  fame  as  the  Caer  Conan  of  Geoffrey's 
hiftory,  and  being  the  very  place  affuredly  that  was  originally  in- 
tended by  it.  There,  on  a  lofty  eminence  about  fix  acres  in  com- 
pafs,  furrounded  by  precipices  on  three  fides,  and  approachable 
only  by  a  narrow  ai^d  fteep  afcent  on  the  fourth,  the  Angles  ju- 
dicioufly  entrenched  ^heir  laft  army,  and  flaked  their  whole  em- 
pire on  the  fate  of  a  final  battle.     But  their  judicioufnefs  was 
all  in  vaia.     Nature  and  art  in-effeftually  combined  to  pre- 
ferve  them.     The  fortune  of  Arthui*  furmounted  every  obftacle. 
And  the  Saxons  received  an  eleventh  defeat  from  his  hands. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  were  the  laft  battles  which  he  maintained  with  the  Angks.  f^^ 
And  they  would  entirely  compleat  the  reduftion  of  them  " . 

Thus  in  a  feries  probably  of  five  campaigns,  and  in  a  fucccf- 
fion  certainly  of  eleven  viftories,  this  great  commander  had 
repelled  the  Saxons  from  the  north  of  Flavia,  diflodgcd  them 
from  all  Maxima,  and  difpoffeffed  them  of  all  Valentia.  And 
thefe  were  fuccefles  fo  un-chequered  with  misfortunes,,  fo  great 
in  themfelves,  and  k>  beneficial  to  the  publick,  that  the  name 
of  Arthur  claims  the  firft  rank  in  the  lift  of  military,  and  the 
better  one  of  patriot,  heroes. 

,   Having  executed  the  great  work  which  had  brought  him  inta 
the  north,  Arthur  would  march  back  with  his  Silures,  and 
rejoin  the  army  in  the  fouth.    And  there  the  di6i:ator(hip  foon 
became  vacant  on  the  death  of  Ambrofius  in  508,  the  Natan- 
leod  of  the  Damnonii,  Nathan  Leod  or  the  chief  of  the  peo- 
ple'*,   and  Rex  Maximus    or  pendragon  of  the  Provinces''. 
This  hero,  grown  grey  in  the  fcrvice  of  his  country  and  the 
varying  fcenes  of  war,    united  all  the  forces  of  the  Britons 
againft  the  combined  troops  of  the  Saxons,  and  put  the  long 
eonteft  on  the  ifiue  of  a  general  engagement'^.    And^  though 
now  advanced  beyond  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  the  re« 
verend  warriour  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  with  all 
Ae  impetuofity  of  twenty,  and  drove  it  before  him  out  of  the 
field  with  great  (laughter. .    This  native  fire  of   Ambrofius, 
which  neither  the  chilling  hand  of  fo  many  yeais  of  age,  nor 
the  reftraining  experience  of  fixty  of  war,  had  been  able  to 
fubdue  or  regulate,,  was  the  caufe  probably  of  many  of  the 
preceding  calamities.     It  was  now  the  occafion  of  a  great  one 
to  himfelf  and  his  country;     For  the  otlier  wing  of  the  Sax- 
ons took  advantage  of  the  indifcretion,  attacked  the  purfuing 
monarch  vigoroufly  in  the  rear,  and  laid  him  and  five  thoufand 
of  his.  men  dead  upon  the  field'*;     Thus  fell  the  gallant  and 
worthy  Ambrofius  j  and  his  fon  fucceeded   him  in  the  fbve- 
reignty  of  the  Damnonii,  and  his  grandfon  Conftantine  pof- 
fefled  it  in  the  days  of  Gildas"^,     Thus  he  fell,    and  Arthur 
was  n(N2unated  to  the  pendragonihip  '\    His  late  fuccefies  in 

the 
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^^^'^^\ the  north  plainly  pointed  him  out  to  the  elefting  monarchs^ 
and  the  prcfent  diftreffes  of  the  fouth  made  their  choice  of  him 
neceflary.     And  his  reign  was  attended  with  great  fuccefs'*. 

In  477  ^  fr^^  "^^^y  ^^  adventurers  had  Janded  on  the  coaft 
of  Suffex  under  iEUa,  defeated  the  Regni,  and  advanced  into 
the  country.  The  Britifh  army  attacked  them,  and  wai 
beaten*'.  The  town  of  Anderida  was  befieged,  taken,  and 
facked.  And  the  inhabitants  vnthout  mercy  were  all  put  to 
the  fword,  and  the  houfes  without  diftinftion  all  levelled  to 
the  ground  *^  In  495  another  body  under  Cerdic  landed  on 
the  coaft  of  Hampfhire,  and  began  the  conqueft  of  the  Pro- 
per Belgae.  And,  being  re-inforced  by  a  frefh  detachment  in 
501,  they  continually  but  flowly  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Harapfhire,  and,  with  the  afTiftance  of  their  Kentifh  and 
Suffex  brethren  in  508,  defeated  the  whole  combined  army  of 
Britain  at  Nateley  near  Bafingftoke,  flew  the  monarch,  and 
cut  five  thoufand  of  his  men  to  pieces*'.  In  this  alarming^ 
crifis  was  Arthur  called  to  the  fovereignty  of  Britain.  Pof- 
feffing  all  the  perfonal  gallantry  of  Ambrofius,  he  had  none 
of  that  headlong  fire  which  feems  fo  ftrongly  to  have  marked 
the  military  genius  of  his  predeceffor.  And  all  his  great 
talents  were  requifite  to  retrieve  the  Bxitifli  affairs.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  enterprifing  but  cool,  judicious  but  refo- 
lute,  circumfpeft^  alert,  and  vigorous.  He  laid  his  meafures 
with  the  greateft  prudence.  And  he  executed  them  with  the 
greateft  fpirit.  He  never  attacked  an  enemy  but  he  defeated 
him.    He  never  engaged  in  battle  but  he  obtained  a  viftory". 

Such  a  general  was  cxa6lly  calculated  for  the  prefent  con- 
dition of  the  Britifli  arms^  He  would  find  the  foldiery  de- 
preffed  by  their  late  defeat,  and  a  wild  difcipline  introduced 
among  them  from  the  irregular  warmth  of  their  commander 
in  fight.  And,  for  this  reafctn  probably,  he  engaged  them  not 
immediately  in  any  important  battle;  but  employed  them  in 
petty  attacks^  and  exercifed  them  in  little  rencounters,  for 
fome  confiderable  time.  As  the  Saxons,  who  had  invaded 
J^ampftiire,  and  frgm  their  numbers  were  the  moft  formidable 

I  of 
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of  ^1  their  countrymen,  had  now  advanced  towards  the  north  Seft.  m, 
of  the  county ;  Aithur  prudently  ordered  the  Proper  Belgae  on 
the  coaft  to  re-take  pofleflron  of  the  fhore,  and  prevent  any 
difembarkation  of  fuccours.  A  detachment  arrived  in  514, 
beat  off  the  Britons  that  oppofed  their  defcent,  and  joined  the 
main  body*\  And  ftrengthened  by  this  rc-inforcement,  and 
encouraged  by  his  fuccefs  over  a  coniiderable  party  in  519**, 

which  feems  to  have  been  fent  round  to  cut  off  the  communi- 

« 

cation  of  the  Saxons  with  the  Tea,  and  was  attacked  and  de« 
feated  at  Chardford  near  Fordingbridge  in  Hampfhire*'; 
Cerdic,  the  Saxon  general,  entered  NorthrWiltfhire  in  520, 
and  advanced  to  Mount  Badon^. 

This  was  plainly  the  prefent  Badbury  Caftle,  or  (as  it  is 
fometimes  called  from  the  townftiip  in  which  it  ftands)  Lid- 
dington  Caftle,  a  large  and  roundifh  encampment  of  the  Bel- 
gae or  Romans,  placed  upon  a  ridge  of  hills  that  overlooks  all 
the  country,  and  having  Badbury  hill  upon  one  fide,  Badbury 
village  on  a  fecond,  and  that  of  Baydon  or  Badon  more  dif*- 
tantly  on  a  third.  It  lay  very  near  the  concurrence,  and  con- 
fequently  commanded  the  courfe,  of  the  two  Roman  roads  that 
interfeft  the  north  of  Wiltfliire,  what  is  denominated  the 
Ridgeway,  and  another  which  runs  from  Cirencefter  and 
Creeklade  in  Gloucefterfhire  by  Stretton  St.  Maigaret,  Wan- 
borough,  and  Badon  to  Newbury  in  Berkfhire*^  And  it 
was  garrifoned  by  a  body  of  Britons  at  prefent.  The  Sax- 
ons befi^ed  it.  Arthur  marched  up  to  its  relief.  .And  the 
enemy  drew  out  to  engage  him.  The  Saxons  had  long  been 
victorious  under  Cerdic.  The  Britons  had  often  been  de- 
feated by  them.*  And  in  fuch  circumftances  two  armies  are 
feldom  equal.  But  the  latter  had  Arthur  for  their  command- 
ant, fo  many  times  victorious  over  the  Saxons,  and  the  great 
xonquerour  of  all  the  Angles.  He  had  now  been  eleven  years 
engaged  in  reforming  the  difcipline,  and  raifing  the  courage,  of 
the  Britiih  army.  And  the  event  demonftrated  the  propriety 
of  his  meafures.     Before  his  troops,   even  the  victorious  ve- 

sterans  of  Cerdic  fell  into  confufion.    Arthur  faw  the  advan- 

«      •  •  • 
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Sca.jir.  tagc^  and  fecms  to  have  exerted  himfelf  with  all  the  bold 
gallantry  of  Ambrofiiw  to  hnprovc  it.  And  numbers  of  the 
enenry  fell  fingly  by  his  own  hand**.  The  fuccefs  was 
complteat.  The  carnage  was  dreadful  *•,  And  Cerdic  fled  to 
the  touth'". 

This  was  a  mpft  extraordinary  viftbry,  and  compleats  the 
ciixle  of  Arthur's  niilitary  glories.  It  was  utterly  un-expefted 
by  the  Britons.  It  WSts  confidered  by  them  nearly  as  miracu- 
lous, the  effeft  of  fhpematurai  caufes,  and  the  work  of  in- 
terpofing  Divipity.  And  it  was  attended  with  every  circum- 
ftance  of  honour  and  advantage*'.  The  Saxons  expefchd 
perpetual  viftories  and  un-interrupted  triumphs.  Their  fond 
hopes  were  efFeftually  reprefled.  And  a  long  peace  enliied'*. 
The  harrafled  ftate  of  Britain,  now  engaged  inceflantly  in  war 
for  more  than  fcvtnty  years,  made  a  peace  acceptable  to  the 
Provincials.  And  the  iSaxons  obferved  it  for  two  and  thirty 
jczrs,  not  even  taking  the  field  till  527"  (when  they  only 
crofled  over  into  the  ifle  of  Wight),  and  not  even  attempt- 
ing to  re-enter  Wiltftiire  till  552^;  a  fure  fign  in  a  nation 
thoroughly  enterprifing  and  military,  that  they  had'  received  i 
very  fevere  blow. 


*Htfntihgdon  f.  179.— *  Sax.  Chron.  p.  15  and  14  and  Git- 
das  c.  25,T— *Thi3  rivulet,  the  Pefa>  rifes  in  the  townlhip  of 
Fir-bank,,  runs  by  Old'  Htitton,  Htdtn-fcales^  and  Crook- 
lands,  ^nd  falls  into  the  Beelo  about  two  miles  below  Pefit 
bridge.  And  there  is  alfo  a  Peefe  bum  in-  Berwickfhire,--*- 
*  Camden  c.  99^  and  Leland  vol^  vii.  p.  44.  and  Archa&ologia 
vol..  ii.  p-  52. — *  Myrdhin  Wylht  in  Price  pV  121.-— 

•  The  enlarger  of  Nennius,  tracing  the  defccnt  of  Ufli-  (or 
^Ua)  and  of  his  fon  iEdguin  (or  Edwin),  mentions  Soerail  the 
fixth  after  Woden  and  the  fixth  before  Edwin>  and  fays  of 
him,  Ipfc  primus  fuperavit  Deur  Ohcmeich  (p*  116).  DfeuriiJ 
the  well-known  name  of  Yorkfliire  and  the  Bifhoprick.  And. 
in  this  invafion  was  pretty  certainly  fou^  the  battle  which  is 

the 
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Ae  ri]fa|cft  of  ithe  Gododin,  a  pom  written  bj  Ajoeuriii*    It 
was  mainlsincd  zg^inOn  the  i^om  of  0|A;idinia  (Evans  p.  71  ^ 
an  €C&ra&  from  Ane^rin).    fiitf  u  tlie  author  lived  fooic  time 
before  Tfliffffini  being  celebrated  for  his  poems  in  the  day« 
d   the  iatter   (Evans  p.    55,    aa  .eftraft   fr<Hn   T^ijct^n), 
and  ev4n  li^'jod  as  eariy  ais  the  biegumiiig  «f  the  ^th  centqrj^ 
(Lhuyd  p«  254) ;   he  coidi  not  havie  kriown  ^y  other  Snxpna 
of  Ottadiak,  ^on  diofe  who  invaded  it  lUid  Brigaatia  a|:  thi? 
peiCod.    The&  penetrated  into  Yoridhite,  9nd  were  9ttac[ce4  at 
Cait!tii92Cth  (£vai)sp.  69  foe.),  the  Calwra^o  of  J:he  Romans, 
and  t%e  Cataridc  or  Thomborough  of  the  prefent  times.     And 
ib  w€  ha¥«'Dune£be  or  Dimetfe  (Nenniusc.  9  aoi4  49)>  Guid 
Of  Guith,  BxiA  or  Brit,  I6ti^i  land  Iti^a  in  Cfsffur  aiid  Strabo, 
and  ^  thmifand  othecs^     Tbd  ^rmi^s  wejicc  y^  nun^e^o^^  and 
iJie  batda  was  uncoto^sftonlj  -Uoody.     Of  three  Imndi^  and 
fi|:ty  great  offcers  in  thfe  Bptiih  t;roops,   oniy  three  efcaped, 
cutting  their  way  through  the  ilirrounding  S^xpns  with  their 
fw<Kr4s  in  dieir  handtf.    And  Qfifi  <j(  them  was  the  b^d  who 
rdatesf  (he  ^aatde,  and  ie^Rsiped.alJi  covered  with  blood.    But  the 
lofs  of  die  Saocons  was  even  gre!M:er  (fee  Evans  p.  6q  &c.}~.- 

'NeMiiusc..64*-rT-VC..^3i-— •.€.  64»— r'^In  ofti\im  iluminis 
quod  fiicitur  .Glen  (Pjfwiu)!*  c.  63). — "^Lrhuyd's  Cpmmenta- 
riolum  p.  ^2.  edit,  173 1#    and  Cfiin^cai  p.  689,— Nenniu? 
c.  64,  ipft  verb  hacbari>  4«m  in  omnibus  bdlis  proflemeren-* 
tur,  aunlium  ^  GermanU  petebant,  et  augebantur  multipliciter 
fine  iiAermiffionc,  iet  rcges  q  G^rfjumid  deducebant  ut^  ragnarent 
fuper  eos  in  Britannia,  et  regnabant  ufque  ad  temfus  quo  Ida  ngna^ 
wt.     The  .two  laft  clavfes  are  reftricled  to  the  foutbern  Saxons, 
as  Ida  is  immediately  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  Sa:icon  king 
in  Bemida,  Ida---rqui  fuit  primus  rex  -in  Bernicia-rde  gente 
SaKanum.-5-**  80  Noitheach,    Npdh,   and  Nathan  fignify  in 
Iriih,  and  Nodol  i|i  Welih,    And  we  have  alfo  a  Naithan  king 
of  the  Pifts  (Bede  L  v.  c.  2i),— *^  Huntingdon  f.  179  and  Sax. 
Chron.    p.    i/.-^'^HuntingcJon  f..   179.— -^'^Ibid.    and    Sax. 
Chron.-p^'*  GiJdas  c.   25   and   Epifty— "^  Nenqius  c,  62,  t^r 
thur««<um  rcgibus  Bntanwrn.  -  T^Iieffin  calls  him  at  tlje  bat^ 

la  tie 
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^^tle  of  Badon,  Benn  Haelion  or  the  head  of  the  Idngs,  and 
Huntmgdon  f .  1 86  Dux  militum  et  regum  Britanniae. 

*''This  Natanleod  is  pl^nly  Ambroiius,  though  the  youth-* 
fulnefe  of  the  commandant  in  the  a^on  feems  to  point  out 
fome  other  diftator;  firft,  becaufe  Arthur  afted  by  commiffioii 
from  Ambrolius  in  his  engagenients  with  the  Angles  (Malmef- 
bury  f.  4),  and  after  his  great  victories  over  them  would  cer- 
tainly have  fucceeiied  him  in  the  pendragonfhip  ;  and^  fecondly^ 
becaufe  this  Natanleod  was  not  only  rex  maximus  Britan- 
norum^  but  a  general  magni  notninis  (Himtingdon  f.  ryg},  ofi 
great  military  reputation,  a  circumftance  that  at  this*  period 
could  fuit  no  one  but  Arthur  or  Ambrofius.  It  was  not  thd 
former.     And  it  muft  therefoi-e  have  been  the-Iattec*— 

"Saxon  Chronicle  p.  14  and  Huntingdon  f;  179.—**  Saxon 
Chronicle  p.  15  and  Huntingdon  f.  179.—"  Sax*  Chrxwu.  and 
Huntingdon  ibid.  This  defeat  is^  iftxed  by  Mr.  Carte,  p^ 
200 — 201,  at  or  hear  Tanlfey  in-  the  north-wcftem  borders 
of  Hampfhire.  But  the  Saxon  Chronicle  fays,  that  the  places 
and  even  the  country  about  it,  was  called  Natanley  for  feve^ 
ral  ages  afterward .  And  Nateley  is  certakily^  much  nearer  to 
this  than  Tanley,  was  this  the  true  name,  as  it  is  not,  the 
real  one  bong  not  Tanley  but  Tangley.  It  is  indeed  ridb 
culous  to  fuppofe  either  of  the  names  to  be  a  derivative  from 
Natanley;  this  being  merely  the  fame  as  Nata's^ky^  and  na^ 
tursdiy  abbreviating  into  Nateley.  And  tfiis  place  is  better 
fuited  to  the  courfe  of  the  hiftory^  being  more  in  the  central 
parts  of^  Hampfhire. 

Mr.  Carte  alfo  fuppofes  Cerdic  to  have  landM  either,  at 
Gherfbrdin  the  ifle  of  Purbeck  or  at  Charmouth? near  Lyme^ 
from  the  fimilarity  of  the  names  to  his-;  and  ta*  have,  beca 
employed  in  Doifetdiire  and  the  a<^oining  parts^of  Somerfetfhire 
ind  Hampfhire,  becaufe  there  is  Cherford  and  Charmouth  above, 
Charde  iuv  Somcrfetfhire;  Charmifler  near '  Dorchefler,  and 
Chacbarowe  not  far  from-  Pool.  But  how  infinitely  delufive 
all  fuch  arguments  are,  when  they  fland  unfupported  by 
hiflory,  is  evident  at  once  from  the  name  of  Cerdicfand,  in 

I  Norfolk^ 
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Norfolk,  which  echoes  back  the  whole  appellation  of  Cerdic,  ^^'  ™- 
when  the  others  only  give  us  a  faint  found  of  it^  and  which  led 
the  great  Camden  to  fix  that  hero's  descent  in  Norfolk,  though 
he  was  never  in  the  county.  So  .aUb  we  have  Hengift-^ 
bury  in  Hampfhire  and  Hengift-down  in  Cornwall, .  when 
Hengift  himfelf  was  never  out  of  Kent.  And  Cerdtc£uid» 
Cherford,  Charde,  Charmifler,  -  and  Charbarawe^  which  the 
name  of  Chardford  or  Charford  below .  (hews  to  hayefon^e  re* 
lation  probably  to  Cerdic,  though  Charmouth  certainly  has 
none ;  tJiefe  have  all  refulted,  like  Hengiftbury  and  Hengift- 
down,  Alfreton  in  Derbyfhire,  &c.  &c.  &c.  from  the  appel- 
lations of  Cerdic,  Alfred,  and  Hengift  having  been  borne  by 
other  Saxons  than  thofe  who^  have  given  fuch  celebrity  to  them* 
The  nuUtary  operations  of  Cerdic  were  all  confined  to  Hamp- 
Ihire.  And  it  appears  ffom  one  decifive  circumftance.  The  ifle 
of  Wight  was  certainly:  conquered  by  him  (Sax.Chronv  A,.  D. 
530),  and  therefore  planted  with  his  Jutes.  Hampfhire  alfo 
was  equally  ftocked  with  Jutes,  and  fb  equally  conqjLiered  by 
him.  And  thefe  were  the  only,  parts,  of  the  neighbouring  coaft,. 
that  had  any  Jutes  upon  them.  In  Dorfetftiire  were  none  at 
all.  The  colonics  there,  were  Proper  Saxons.  And  this  is 
very  plain  from  the  words  of  Bede:,  De  Jutarum  origine,  he 
lays,  funt  ea  gens  quae  Veftam  tenet  infulam,  et  ea  qu»  ufque 
hodie  in  provincil  occidentalium  Saxonum  Jutarum  natio  no- 
minatuf,  fq/fta.  contra  ipfam  infulam  VeSiam  (1..  c.  15).  Two 
.youths  alfo,.  the  fBns  of  Arvald  king.  oJf  the  ifle  of*  Wight, 
imminentibus  infuke  hoftibus,  fug^-  lapfi  funt  de  infuli,  et  in 
proximam  lutarum.  provinciam  tranflatii.  ubi  cum  delati  efTent  in 
b^um  qui  vocatur  Ad  Lapidem,  Stoncham  in  Hampfhire^ 
&c.  (1.  4.  c.  16).  And  de  Saxonibus  ventre  Orientales  Saxi- 
ones.  Meridian!  Saxones;  Occidui  Saxones.  (L  i.- c  i^)n — 

**Nennius  c.  62,,  In  omnibus  bellis  viflor  extitit.— *'  Sax. 
ehron.  p;  18  and  Huntingdon,  f.  1^.—- **Sax.  Chron.  p.  18 
compared  with  Nennius  c.  62,  In  omnibus  bellis  viftor  extitit. 
—*' Sax.  Chron.  Cerdicesford,  and  Ethelwerd  f .  475,  In  fluvio 
Ayenc. — "^  Gildas  c,  26  and  Nennius  c.  63,  and  ^Erae  Cambro- 
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BntanJiicce  p.  i4iXtiuy<fs  Comincntar.*-*'^  See  ItaQ..Cur.  p« 
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THIS  peace  gave  Arthur  the  opportunity  Whidi  .he 
would  greiatly  waat,  of  preparing  every  thing  for  the; Ve^ulaf 
profecution  of  a  war  hereafter,  into  which  the  Britons  had 
been  un-expeftedly  plunged  at  firft.  In  fuch  diftrifts  as  had 
been  ravaged  by  the  Saxons,  he  would  now  wifh  to  rebuild  the 
ruined  cities,  raife  tlxe  dertoliflied  caftles,  and  renew  the  blafted 
face  .of  the  .country, '  In  fuch  as  were  more  imraediatdy  cxpo-^ 
fed  to  Aeir  ravages  afterWard^  he  had  leifiire  to  fortify  the 
towns,  furnifh  fhem  'with'  a  quantity  of  military  ftores,  and 
man 'them  wifh  acomplement  of  chofcn  warriours.  He  wai 
alio  jsnabled  to  3)ffu{c  a  military  fpirit  more  generally  over  the 
kingdom,  and  fof-m  the  genius  of  the  nation  entirely  for  war; 
And  in  war  were  the  Provincials  very  prooably  embarked  for 
ages;  having,  like  the  primitive  Britons,  large  and  populous 
colonies  of  foreigners  fettled  on  their  fouthem  fhore,  and 
foreigners  even  more  ferocious  and  encroacl^ng  than  the 
Belgse.  .      . 

For  fuch  a  fjphere  of  political '  activity,  the  mind  of  this 
great  warriour  feems  to  hive  been  admirably  adapted.  And, 
as  the  laft  branch  of  the  fcheme  was  the  moft  immediately  be- 
neficial and  the  moft  extenfivdy  ufeful  of  any,  it  particularly 
engaged  his  attention.     Tradition  acquaints  us  with  the  fa6h 

And  hiftory  corroborates  hct  report '. 
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The  military  diveriions  of  tournaments  arc  not,  as  they  Scft.  r^, 
have  been  generally  imagined  to  be,  the  invention  of  thefe  la-- 
t^  ages.  They  were  even  cuftomary  among  the  Britons,  «s 
they  remained  among  their  defcendants  of  Ireland  and  Caledo- 
nia to  the  third  century  *.  And  they  were  then  the  frequent 
entertainment  of  the  military  fpirits,  at  feafons  of  feftivity ; 
and  the  warriours  contended  in  fViendihip  for  '^  the  honour  of 
the  ipeaf*/'  Such  fchools  of  war,  therefore,  Arthur  found 
already  inftituted  in  the  Provinces.  And  he  feems  to  have 
particularly  encouraged  them.  Hence,  after  the  great  victory 
which  he  obtained  over  die  Saxons  in  the  Caledonian  foreil, 
he  (eems  to*  have  celebrated  a  triumphal  tournament  on  the 
field.  And  the  fmall  entrenchment  which  has  its  ditches  with- 
in the  rampart,  and  is  popularly  denominated  Arthur's  Round 
Table,  IHir  remains  Upon  the  fpot  a  probable  memorial  of 
thcfaft*. 

But  this  was  not  fufRcient  to^  diffufe  a  {pirit  of  gallantry 
aver  the  kingdom,  and  kindle  a  flame  of  heroifin  in  the  nation. 
For  that  fomething  elfe  was  requifite,  which  fhould  allure  by 
the  novelty  of  the  eftabliflmient,   and  engage  by  the  perma- 
nency of  the  reward..    And  an  appointment  was  wanted,  which; 
fhould  at  once  be  a  more  regular  and  a  more  honourable  fig- 
nature  of  merit ;  by  the  certainty  of  the  honour-  and  the  great- 
ncfe  of  the  dignity,  call  out  all  the  worth  of  all  the  worthy  in 
the  nation,  andcoUeft  it  around  the  throne  of  the  pendragoni 
This  Arthur  faw,  andeftablifhed  a  military  ordcrv     It  was  the 
firft  that  had  ever  been  inftituted  in  the  ifland.     And  it  Has- 
been  fince  imitated'  by  aU  the  nations  on  the  continent. .    His; 
own  general  acquaintance  with  the  fprings  of  the  human  heart, 
and- Ms  particular  intimacy^  with  •  the^ftinguifhing  f^rokes  of 
the  military  charaAer,  would  point  out  the  certain  utility  of 
fuch  an  eftablifhment.     And  a-  fele6l  number  of  the  officersi 
were  admitted  into  the  order,    and  became  brethren  to  the* 
pendragon*;  a  congeniality  of  fpirit  fbpeifeding  the  diflin£t:ion«; 
of  ftate,    and  royalty  ranking  inforiour  to  merit.     Such  atii 
mititution  was  founded- ou:  the  firft  principles  of  militaryr 
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■^' r^Ii  knowledge^  and  direfted  to  the  beft  ends  of  political  wifdorti. 
And,  by  means  of  this  affociation,  Arthur  raifed  among  .the 
Provincials  a  general  glow  of  ingenuous  heroifm,  tlie  firft  fpirit. 
of  chivalry  that  ever  appeared  in  Europe ;  that  manly  and  ho-, 
nourable  gallantry  of  foul,  which  has  made  him  and  his  wor- 
thies the  fubjeft  of  romantick  hiftories  over  all  the  weft  of  it '. , 
By  this,   and  this  alone,    could  he  have  been  what  hiftpry, 
rcprefents  him,  the  reverend  father  of  the  Biitifh  heroes  in 
general,    even  to  the   concluiion   of  the  fixth  century  and 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  feventh.     The  order  naturally  furvived 
its  founder.     And  the  members  of  it  were  denominated  the 
warriours  of  Arthur,   though  the  perfons  were  bom  half  a 
century  after  his  death  *. 

Thefe  and  perhaps  others,  the  fuggeftions  of  his  own  fub- 
lime  conceptions,  Arthur  feems  to  have  followed  for  twenty 
years  together  ^,  And  the  nation  would  be  gradually  improving 
under  lb  prudent  a  management,  and  rifing  every  year  more 
formidable  to  the  Saxons.  A  fair  profpe61:  dawned  upon  the 
Britons,  and  long  fcenes  of  future  glories  opened  to  their 
imaginations.  But  the  gay  vifion  was  deftroyed  at  once  by  thef 
commencement  of  a  civil  war^  Many  towns  ftill  remained 
in  ruins,  the  memorial  of  the  former  wars^  and  the  diigrace" 
of  the  prefent  *.  The  diffufed  fpirit  of  chivalry  was  turned 
u^n  the  nation,  and  heroifm  became  the  tool  of  difleniion* 
And  the  dreadful  combination  of  civil  evils  was  begun  and 
confummated,  at  once^  by  the  death  of  the  renowned  Arthur 
an  battle. 

Thus  died  the  incomparable  hero  in  542 '«  And  his  body 
was  removed  to  Avallonia,  or  Glaftonbury,  in  the  country  of 
the  Hacdui.  This  was  a  Roman  town  *,  and  now  had  a  celebrated 
monaftery  within  it.  Here  many  of  the  Britifh  fovereigns  and 
faints  were  interred  together  *•  And  in  the  coemetery  of  the 
monaftery,  and  within  a  few  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  church**, 
was  Arthur  buried.  In  the  caimes  or  ftone-fepulchres  which 
the  Britons  originally  ereftcd  over  their  chiefs,  they  fometimes 
{planted  an  obeliik  at  the. head  of  the  kift:vaen^  and  raifed  it 

above 
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above  the  top  of  the  barrow.  And,  in  the  gi-aves  which  the  Sea.  iv. 
Provincials  frequently  formed  for  their  monarchs,  they  fome- 
times  planted  one  obelifk  at  the  head  and  another  at  the  foot  of 
the  coffin,  and  raifed  them  a  confiderable  height  above  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  ^rmer  remain  to  this  day  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  fome  of  the  latter  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall", And,  as  this  IBpulchral  application  of  obelifks  con- 
tinued for  ages  ik;  ifife  lamopg  the  Ijigher.  ranks  of  the  Scots  *% 
fo  it  is  evid^rtfj^ continued  amon^'  oun^l^ses  to  the  prefent 
moment,  iri.'thoftf^ffin^L  ftoiieS.  that  ^e  reared  in  our  country 
church-yar(is,'^Toirietinfes  only  one  ^t'the  headv  and  fometimes 
at  both  the  head  and  the  fooTbf  'the  grave,  for  this  reafon, 
the  Provincials  now  erefted-  a.  couple  of  obelifks  in  honour  to 
the  illuftrious  Arthur,  and  plantec^'t^em  very  large  and  tall  at 
cither  extremity  of  liis  fepulcben  ^hc  hero  was  inclofed  in  a 
coffin  of  oak,  and  repofited  nine  feet  below  the  furface.  And  th^ 
grave  was  filled  up  with  the  foil,  and  clofed  with  a  flat  flone 
above.  Into  the  lower  furface  of  this,  according  to  a  cuftom 
which  remained  many  agpes  afterward  among  us,  was  inferted 
a  crofs  of  lead,  about  A  fdot  in  l^gth,  rude  and  broad,  bear- 
ing an  infcription,  2^d  lying  ^nth  ^ts' lettered  fide  upon  the 
flone.  And  the  epitajA(,  lH^-tfeofe  6f  all  the  Britifh  chiefs  at 
this  period  **,  was  written  ift  Roman  characters,  and  drawn  up 
in  the  Roman  language,  i^xafitlym  this  form '\ 
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So  itpofit«d^   his  fcmtins  contmued  in  peace  for  fevera] 
eenturies.    The  Saxons  were  fofficientl/  acquainted  with  th< 
place  o£  his  buriaU  hut  never  attempted  to  difturb  his  remains* 
At  no  period  perhaps  of  their  barhanfin^  were  they  capable  of 
Aich  outrages-    And  not  long  after  this  thcjr  were  reclaimed  to 
humanity  and  converted  to  Chrift.   The  VKoids  of  thp  abbey  **, 
and  the  hiftoiies  of  Arthur,  pointed  out  the  general  fcene  of 
his  i^ulture.     In  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  Malmeflrary  even 
dedaied  him  to  have  been  bvried  betwixt  the  pyramids  ^\     And^ 
in  that  of  the  fecond  Henry,  the  bard3  of  Walbs  ideicribed 'ex«- 
a6^1y  the  fpot^  the  depth  of  the  grave,  and  the  nami^e  of  the 
cofHn  '\    The  minute  particularity  of  the  latter  infiamod  the 
cuiiofity  of  Henry^  and  ftoducod  him  to  command  a  ifearch  for 
tbe  body /of  Arthur.    And  t3te  x>be]ifks  ftill  remained  in  the 
ceemctery>  and  rofe  in  a  ruinotis  condition  twenty*fix  andeigh«» 
teen  feet  in  height  <*'.    rBut  the  ground^wouid  nMceflariiy;  in  fix 
ages  and  a  half«  be  confiderably  elevated  above  its  original  level ; 
and  liic  grave^ftone  had  »ow  feven  feet  of  earth  upon  it.    And 
that  of  Pabo,  a  hero  prior  to  Arthur,  was  equally  <tiibova^ 
in  the  laft  century  fix  feet  under  the  ground,  in  a  ccemetery 
within  the  ifland  of  Anglefey  "\     Sinking  between  the  pyra- 
mids, and  paiEflg  through  'the  adventitious  foil-,  the  fean:hers 
csttne  to.  the  flone,  raifed  it,  and  extracted  the  crois.    And 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis  aduaily  iaw  the  crofs.  and  read  the  infcrip^ 
6on.    They  afterwards  ^^ck^ended  to.  the  coffin,  and  found  th^ 
bones  of  the  hero  large ^and  ftrong.    The  .kg«>bone  of  the  ^mo- 
narch was  appM  to  ih«t  of  -a  vfery  taU  man,  mi^  vo&  chree 
fingors  aixyve  his  loiee;    And  Qiraldus  ai^hially  fiiw  the  hones^^ 
and  was  pre&nt  ^t  the  application.     No  lefs  than  ten  wounds 
were.  difoQirsbed.  upon  h^  :^lNa4  >«jk(Mie,  JniQc  of  which  iappeat^ed 
to  haye  been  ftigbf ^; ones,  AUd  had  been  healed ;  and  iht  <^her 

And  Giraldus  afluaUy  kreceived  an-  account  of  thewhole  from 
the  very  abbot  who  was  commanded  to  iearch,  tl^e  relation  and 
,fricndof  king  Hflwy '.*• .      .  .    ^ 
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5*^',^^'\  THis  i&  a  difcoyery,  fo  extraordinary  in  the  notices '  that  led 
to  it,  fo  lingular  in  itfdf,  and  fo  uncommonly  authenticated^ 
that  it  is .  one  of  the  moft  fignal  incidents  upon  record,  and 
clofe  the  very  remarkable;  hiftory  of  Arthur,  t'he  remains^ 
at  ^the  command  of  king  Henry,  were  immediately  removed 
into  (the  greater  church,  and  repofited  in  a  magnificent  ftirine*': 
There  they  were  dnterwards  vifited  by  the  firft  Edward ;  and  at 
his  command  the  Ihrine  was  placeid  before  the  high  altar  *'. 
And  they  Continued  there .  to '  the  rdgn  of  Henry  the  eighth, 
and  the  period  .of  his  reforming ,  fury,  that  wild  whirlwind 
yrhidi  overturned  every  thmg  in  its  course,  but  happily'  intro- 
duce the  funihine  of  a  genuine  reformation^ 

Thus. died  Arthur.  And  with  fiim  ended  tlie  happihefs  of 
fititaih.'  He  left  :indeed  a  race  of  heroes  behind  him,  bred' up 
iii:]u^  long  command  of  more  than  thir^  and  fitted  to 

foe  t]iQ/6rnamentiaiid  protection  of  toy  nation.  And  they 
greatly  flibne.  But  they  fhorie  only  in  the  ill  fuccefles  of  dieir 
country,,  and  in  i  a  train:  of  publick  misfortunes  and  national 

•  »  ■    '»     ■ 

r  /  Arthuni5-4quippe;itjui— •infraftas  civiunvfflHentes'ad  bellua 
acuerit.  (Malmelbury  f.  4).~*Offian  vol.  i..p.  7Ss  77*  and  78^ 
And  fee  Crit.  Difllp.  141 — 144.—^  Ofliaft  voL  i.  pi  108.— *See 
^aiftden'c-  998.r--'  Arthurus-Uquippef qui  labantcm  patriam  diu 
fuitinuerit,^  infradkafque  civiuni' ihentes  ad  belluni  acuerit 
(M&lmefbufcy  f.  4). ^4- And  Leiand  remarks, *  that  i^t  Italia  -Ar- 
thwriuntin  pretio  olim  habuit,  atque  adeo  jam  habet;  quando 
libri  de  ejus  curia  fortitudine  turn  viftoriis  impreffi,  ut  ego  di- 
dici,  ItaUa^  .legantur^  Hifpanicd  etiam»'  et  Gallic^ :  unde  et 
pollcdlio  AngUcia,  auftere  Thoma  MaiieriOr  pJX>diit  (Collet,  v. 
.5*  p.  41  jy.rjt-Dr.  Hurd  therefore  is  greatly  iniflaken  in  his  ingeni- 
ous pflays  on  chivalry,  as  to  the  original  cobimencement  of  that 
fpirit.  ;,The  age  of  Arthur  was  the  «ra  of  it  in  Britain,  and 
that  of  Charlemagne  on  the  continent. — ^*Pricfe  p^  122,  extraft 
from  Llomarch,    and  p.   123,   notices  from  him,   and  from 

another 
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anpther  bard  that  lived  feveral  years  after  him  and  about  the^^ 
middle  of  the  feventh  Century.  Similia  carmina  reperi  (faya 
Sir  John)— kIc  Cedwallonis  viftoriis,  &  pradiis  ab  eo  geflis. 
q\ii  Edwinum  regem  Northumbriae  [A.  D.  633]  debcllavit, 
necon  de  &c  i— qui  milites  Arthuriani  praedicantur;  quae  au- 
thorem  his  viriJ  plan^  contemporaneum  plan^  atteftantur. 
And  fee  Lhuyd's  account  of  Llomarch's  poems,  p,  259,  where 
he  mlftakeniy  alcribes  the  verfes  on  Cadwallon's  death  to  him.—* 
^  Gildas  c.  26,  Haelit  tarn  defperati  infulse  excidii,  inlperatiquc 
mentio  auxilii^  memoriae  eorum  qui  utiiulquie .  miraculi  tefte3 
extitere — :  at  illis  decedentibus,  cum  fuccefHflet  actas  tempef^ 
tatis  illius  nefcia>  et  praefentis,  tantum  ferenitatis  experta,  theu 
civil  wars  broke  out — and  JErx  Cambro-Britannicae  p.  142.*-^ 
•Gildas  c.  26 — ^^rae  Camfero^Brit.  p,  142—^and  Ricliard  p.. 
19^ — ^* Carte  voL  i.  p.. 203  and  Malmelbury  (Gale)  p.  306.— 
'^Malmefbury  ibid. — "  Crit.  Diflu  p.  317  and  Borlafe's  Corn- 
wall p*  1 87— Boethius  fol.  xi,  i  ^y^,  Nobilium  fepulchra 
obelifcis  decorare  mos  erat. — "  See  B.  I.  ch  xi.  f.  4. — "  Giral- 
dus  in  Camden's  Britamua  p.  166,  Leland  .in  CpU^dt. 
vol.  V.  p.  45,  and  Camden  ibid.— -'*  Giraldus  in  Pricfc  p. 
131. — '^Malmefbury  (Gale)  p.,  306. — **Giraldus  in  Leland  s 
CoUeft.  p.  52. — "Malmefbury  p.  306. — ''Mona  p.  158.— 
''Malmelbury  p.  306,  Giraldus  in  Price  p-  132  and  Leland 
p.  52  and  53,  Monk  of  Glaftonbury  in  Leland  p,  51,  and 
Ufher  p.  63.  edit.  1687. 

The  largenefs  of  the  bones  has  fumiftied  fome  reafoners  with 
an  argument  againft  the  difcovery  of  them.  That  fa£l,  how-- 
ever,  is  one  of  the  befl^attefted  in  hiftory.  And  problematical 
arguments  can  never  impeach  its  credit.  Several  ikeletons  have 
been  alfo  difcovered  in  thefe  iflands,  that  were  human  and 
larger  than  this.  One  was  found  in  the  church*yard  of 
Wooton  in  Surry,  nine  feet  and  three  inches  in  length  (Au- 
brey's Surry  vol.  iv.  p.  147).  Another  was  difcovered  about 
1762  in  Ireland,  near  Foreft  in  Dublin  county,  almoft  nine 
feet  high,  the  tibia  being  twenty  inches  long,  and  the  bones  of 
the  greater  toe  Jwo  (Ware^s  Ireland,  Harris,  p.  150).    And  a 
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Sea.  IV.  third  Is  defciibed  by  the  fkmous  anatomiil  Chefelden^  as  found 
near  a  Roman  urn  at  St.  Alban's ;  and  the  circumference  of 
the  fcuU  was  twcnty-iix  inches  in  length  and  twenty-three  in 
breadth^  die  left  thigh-  bone  twenty-four  long,  the  right  twenty^ 
three,  and  the  tibia  twenty-one  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  171 1  and 

1712  p.  436). 

-    It  has  been  alfo  ohjeGted,  and  with  more  acutenefs,  that  the 
mention  of  the  place  of  fepulture  in  the  infcription  is  a  mark  of 
\fy  fpurioufiiefs.     But  this  fuggeftion  is  really  of  as  little  weight 
as  the  other.  Such  a  notice  may  be  uncommon.  But  it  is  not 
un-natural.     We  aAoally  find  it  in  (bme  indubitably  Roman 
inicriptioas  among  us.     And  we  have  an  altar,  particularly, 
found  at  Bremenium  or  Riechefter  in  Northumberland,  which 
v9ry  u&fully  for  the  antiquariism,  however  unneceflarily  (as  it 
may  ieem)  in  itfelf^  carries  the  adual  appdlation  of  Breme* 
nium  upon  it  (Horfdey's  North.  N^  95).     We  may  alfo  re- 
mark, that  there  was  a  ftriking  reafon  for  fpecifying  the  place 
in  the  fepulchral  inscription,  which  did  not  fubfift  in  the  cafe 
of  the  altar.    The  latter  was  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  and 
would  always  be  vifible  and  prefent.     But,  as  the  former  was 
placed  on  the  Iowot  face  of  the  grave-ftone,  and  even  turned 
inwards  upon  that,  it  was  plainly  deligned  only  for  the  in- 
ftruftion  of  pofterity.— And,  indeed,  every  circumftance  con- 
curs to  prove  the  whole  genuine.     From  all  the  particulars  in 
the  narrative  above,  and  their  exaft  coincidence  with  the  ftate 
of  the  natiort  and  the  manners  of  the  thnes,  it  is  voy  evident* 
tliat  fuch  a  forgery  as  this  could  not  poffibly  be  executed  in 
the  low  condition  of  hiftorical   and  antiquarian  knowledge 
amongft  us  at  the  time  of  the  difcovery.      It  was  not  even 
known  till  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  ago,  till  the  colleftions  of 
Richard  were  puWifhed,  that  Glaftonbury  was  even  a  Roman 
town.     And,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  GiraWus's  account  is  fo 
plain,  pointed,  and  fpecifick,  that  we  muft  give  up  all  hifto- 
rical credibility  if  we  rejeft  its  teftimony. 

Arthur's  remains  are  faid  by  this  autfior  to  have  been  buried 

originally  fixteen  feet  in  depth,  for  fear  of  the  Saxons.    But, 
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as  I  have  (hewn  the  abfurdity  of  fuppoling  fuch  a  fear,  fo  Scft.  nr, 
common  fenfe,  and  the  fimilar  inftance  of  Pabo's  grave-ftone> 
prove  the  fafts  to  have  been  as  I  have  reprefented  them. — 

•"^Giraldus  in  Price  p.   135  and  in  Uftier  p.  64. — ^*'Leland 
p.  55  from  the  archives  of  Glaftonbury. 

Leland  faw  the  crofs,.  and  naturally  viewed  and  handled  it 
with  great  iatisfa6lion ;  quam  et  ego  curiofiffimis  contemplatus 
fum  oculis,  et  folidtis  contre^tavi  articalis,  motus  et  antiquitate 
rei  et  dignitate  (p.  45). .  And  Camden  has  even  preferved  it  for 
ever,  by  ^ving  us  a  draught  of  it  and  the  infcription,  taken 
from  an  authenticated  copy  formerly  kept  in  the  monaftery  (p. 
166),  and  here  prefented  to  the  reader.  Barbarum  quiddam» 
fays  he,  et  quafi  Gothicum  prae  fe  ferunt  liters,  et  qus  stati; 
barbariem  plani  loquuntur,  quae  ade6  fatalibus  tenebris  invo- 
luta  erat,  ut  nemo  faerit  cujus  fcriptis  Arthuri  nomen  cele- 
braretur ;  materies  proculdubth  doSitfimi  viri facultate  et  copii  Sgfia^ 
qui  tantum  principem  cekbranda  propriam  etiam  ingenii  laudem  con^ 
fecutusfuiffet.  The  heads  of  Arthur  and  his  queen  were  alfo 
taken  out  of  the  tomb  by  the  order  of  Edward  the  firft,  and 
even  down  to  the  Reformation  fhewn  with  the  leaden  crofs,  as 
a  kind  of  holy  relicks,  to  the  hiflorical  pilgrims  that  repaired  to 
the  monaftery  (CoUeft.  vol.  v.  p.  55  and  9-10) ;  a  fond  degree 
of  zeal  in  the  monks  and  their  votaries,  that  the  hiftorian  will 
readily  pardon,  fince  the  merit  of  Arthur,  in  the  eye  of  reli- 
gion and  of  truth,  was  much  greater  probably  than  that  of 
half  the  £unts  in  the  monaftick  calendar. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 

THE     NEW     INVASIONS     MADE     BY      THE      SAXONS 
AND    THE    SUCCESSES     OF    THEIR     ARMS 
TO    THE    REDUCTION     OP 
MANCHESTER, 


'    t. 


I 

#  •  ■ 

r  » 

TH  E  great  important?  of  Arthur  to  the  political  intt- 
refts  of  the  Provinces,  was  remarkably  evinced .  by  the 
condu££  of  the  Saxons  immediately  after  his  deceafe,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Britons  within  a  few  years  from  it.  For  fe- 
venty  years  preceding  the  vifto^y  at  Mount  Badon,  frefh  re- 
inforcements of  troops  had  been  continually  landed  from  the 
continent'.  And  not  a  fingle  one  arrived  in  the  long  ferie^  of 
twenty-two,  that  intervened  betwixt  t^e  viftory  ,^wi^  hi^  ]ie^th« 
Whilil  the  conquerour  of  the  Angles,  and  the  defeafter  of  the 
Weft-Saxons,  was  alive ;  and,  for  fear  of  him,  the  inofiarcfa^ 
of  the  three  colonies  dared  not  attempt  any  extenfion  of  their 
dominions  to  the  north;,  the  condition  of  the  ifland  held  out 
no  temptation  *  to  adventurers  from  Germaay.  ;  But  tWs  happy 
fcene  of  things  was  "entirely  reverfed  by  his  demife.  The  hero 
had  not  been  deceafed  five  years,  when  a  grand  defcent  was 
made  in  the  north.  He  had  not  been  buried  ten,  when  a 
great  blow  was  ftruck  in  the  fouth.  And,  in  lefs  than  forty 
after  his  death,  even  a  full  half  of  the  kingdom  had  been  for 
ever  reduced  by  tlie  Saxons*. 

The  firft  remarkable  incident,  that  pointed  out  the  real  lofs 

of  the  Britons  and  the  revived  a6tivity  of  their  enemy,  was  a 

new  invafion  by  a  numerous  army  of  adventurers  from  the 

continent.     Ida,  a  nobleman  among  the  Angles,  embarked  a 
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body  of  his  adherents  on  a  fleet  of  fixty  tranfports'.  And  it  ^^^^• 
was  the  moft  formidable  armament,  that  the  Saxons  had  ever 
equipped  againft  the  provinces  of  Britain.  Cerdic  invaded 
Hampihire  with  the  crews  only  of  five  veflels,  and  beat  off  the 
aiTetnbled  Britons  that  oppofed  his  landing*,  itUa  difem- 
barked  on  the  ihore  of  Suflex  the  complement  merely  of  three; 
and  Huntingdon  calls  it  a  fleet  very  well  provided  with  troops, 
and  his  forces  defeated  all  the  coUefled  power  of  the  coaft'. 
And  Port  anchored  only  with  two  on  the  fliore  of  Hampfliire, 
and  yet  routed  all  the  united  troops  of  the  neighbouring  Brir 
tons*.     Arthur  died  in  542;  and  Ida  embarked  his  men  very 

early  in  547  ^ 

The  latter  was  one  of  the  greateft  heroes  that  the  annals  of 
barbarifba  have  produced.  The  tenth  in  defcent  from  Woden, 
he  was  more  illuftrious  by  his  actions  than  his  birth.  Un- 
ftained  in  his  morals,  and  humane  in  his  fentiments,  he  had 
gsdned  the  higheft  honour  on  the  continent  by  his  military 
conduct.  Efteemed  invincible  in  war,  and  now  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  age*,  he  was  induced  to  meditate  a  defcent  upon 
Britain.  And  he  had  the  refolution  to  dire6l  his  defign,  not 
againfl:  the  countries  on  the  fouthem  or  fouth-weftern  fliore, 
where  he  might  occafionally  be  fupported  by  his  countrymen; 
but  even  againft  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-eaft,  where  the 
remotenefs  of  the  region  precluded  all  poflibility  of  afliftance. 
The  defign,  however,  was  as  prudent  as  it  was  bold.  In  Va- 
lentia,  he  knew,  were  confiderable  numbers  of  the  Angles, 
who  were  the  captive  relicks  of  the  former  war,  and  would 
join  him  immediately  on  his  landing*. 

In  this  refolution,  accompanied  by  his  father  and  attended 
by  his  fons,  he  put  to  fea,  the  mighty  founder  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian empire;  but  feems  to  have  overfliot  his  port,  and 
gained  the  high  land  of  Flamborough  in  Yorkfliire  *"*.  There, 
in  the  country  of  the  Brigantian  Parifi  or  Gabrantuici,  he  dif- 
embarked  his  large  army.  And  he  immediately  dire<5l:ed  his 
operations  to  the  north". 

Ir  *         The 
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^^'^  The  Brigantes  would  be  thrown  into  the  greateft  conftema- 
tion  by  this  un-cxpe6led  and  formidable  invafion.  And  they 
feem  to  have  inftantly  fubmitted.  Ida  advanced  to  tlie  north, 
and  attacked  the  Ottadini".  Dutigem,  their  monarch  (as  the 
name  of  Tigheama  or  Tigenie  implies),  marched  out  into 
the  field  to  engage  him''.  And  many  battles  were  fought  be- 
twixt them'*.  Dutigem  obtained  great  glory  by  his  con- 
du6l".  But  the  Saxons  were  viftorious.  The  Ottadini  were 
fubdued  before  the  advance  of  winter.  And  Ida  afRimed  the 
appellation  of  their  monarch  before  the  end  of  the  year'*. 
Bremenium,  or  Riechefter  in  Northumberland,  wasprevioufly 
the  capital  of  that  extenfive  principality'^.  But  this  firft  Saxon 
ibvereign  of  Ottadinia  ercfted  a  ftrong  caftle,  for  his  own  re- 
fidence  and  the  new  metropolis,  near  Sunderland  in  the  fame 
county;  furrounding  it  at  firft  with  a  bank  of  earth,  and  af- 
terwards encircling  it  with  a  wall  of  flonc  '*.  And  the  Britona 
defcriptively  denominated  it  Din-guayrh  Guarth  Bemeich^ 
the  war-town  or  caftle,  the  fortrels  or  capital  fortrefs  of  the 
Ottadini;  and  the  Saxons  afterwards  denominated  it  more 
fimply,  from  the  wife  of  a  fucceeding  monarch,  Bebban*burgb 
or  Bamborough'^ 

But,  while  Ida  was  profecuting  his  rapid  conquefts  to  the 
frith  of  Forth***,  the  Brigantes  recovered  from  their  conftema-*- 
tion,  renounced  their  fubmiflion,  and  applied  to  their  weftem 
neighbours  for  afliftance,  A  body  of  troops  marched  over  the 
hills  to  aflift  them.  And  they  were  commanded  by  Urien 
Reged,  a  chief  that  affumed  the  latter  half  of  his  appellation, 
not  ftri6Uy  (as  Mr.  Lhuyd  intimates*')  from  the  name  of  his 
principality,  but  (as  I  have  fhewn  to  have  been  the  cuftom 
among  the  Britons  of  thefe  and  the  preceding  ages)  from  the 
denomination  of  his  capital.  He  was  Y  Rian  Reged,  the  mo- 
narch of  Reged  or  Rigod-dunum,  and  the  fovereign  of  the  Si- 
ftuntii.  He  was  a  hero  bred  up  in  the  military  court  of  Ar- 
thur, and  enrolled  among  his  favourite  warriours**.  And  he 
has  had  tke  honour  to  be  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Talieflin, 
and  lamented  in  theftxains  of  Llomarch*'.  At  the  head  of 
z  his 
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his  own  Siftiintii,  and  joined  by  the  more  northerly  Britons**, ^Sea.L 
this  gallant  ion  of  Conmarch  and  grandfon  of  Marcian,  the 
defcendant  probably  from  the  old  line  of  our  Lancafhire  fovc- 
reigns^  would  bring  up  a  confiderable  body  of  auxiliaries  to 
the  Brigantes.  And  fuperiour  to  the  monarchs  of  the  north 
in  every  military  quality*',  he  was  raifed  to  the  command  of 
the  combined  army  of  the  Britons**.  He  took  the  field,  like 
Ida,  attended  by  his  gallant  fons  to  war*^ :  and  Owen,  Pas- 
gen,  and  Elphin  fignalized  their  behaviour  under  him**.  Ida 
and  Urien  were  two  heroes  of  a  kindred  (pirit,  and  worthy  to 
be  rivals  and  antagonifts. 

The'  former  re-pafled  the  wall  of  Severus,  and  entered  again 
the  country  of  the  Brigantes.  And  the  latter  encountered  him 
in  feveral  battles.  One  of  them  was  fought  upon  the  Livon, 
a  river  in  the  North-riding  of  Yorkftiire,  that  ifTues  into  the 
Tees  near  Yarum*'.  Another  was  maintained  on  the  Sawel 
or  Swale.  And  a  third  was  held  at  the  wood  of  Llwy« 
vein,  or  near  the  prelcnt  Leeming-lane  betwixt  Catarick 
and  Aldborough^.  Thefc  and  many  others  were  fought  in 
the  courfe  of  feveral  campaigns'*.  But  the  fortune  of  war 
inclined  particularly  to  one  fide.  And  all  the  valour,  and  all 
the  conduft,  of  Urien  could  not  prevent  the  Saxons  from  ex-* 
tending  thdr  conquefts. 

At  this  period  the  ion  of  Cerdic,  as  gallant  as  that  hero  and 
as  prudent,  taking  advantage  of  Arthur's  death  and  the  north- 
ern invafion,  rcfblvod  to  purfue  his  father's  fteps,  and  re-enter 
the*'  country  from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  Arthur.  He 
fell  into  Wiltfhire  in  552'*,  marched  over  the  downs,  and 
threatened  Sorbiodunum  or  Old  Sarum.  An  army  of  Britons 
interpofed  to  lave  it.  The  forces  were  routed.  And  the  fouth 
of  the  county  fubmitted.  He  pufhed  into  the  north>  gradu- 
ally won  his  way  through  a  long  oppofition,  and  in  556  pre- 
fentcd  himfelf  before  Beranbyrig,  or  Barbury  Caftle  near 
Marlborough".  This  was  within  four  or  five  miles  from 
Badbury,  the  fcene  of  Cerdic's  great  defeat;  being,  like  that, 
a  large  encampment  of  the  Bdgae  or  Romans,  feated  upon  the 
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seft.^.  fame  ridge  of  hilk,  and  equally  garrifoned  by  the  Brttons*': 
But  the  fon  encountered  not  the  misfcM-tunes  o£  the  father^ 
He  was  oppofed  by  na  Arthur.  And  he  defeated  the  Britons^ 
and  compleated  the  redu<5tion  of  the  Proper  Belga'*,  In  this 
diftrefs  of  the  fouthern  Provincials,  no  fuccours  could  be 
detached  to  Urien.  Left  to  engage  the  Saxons  with  his  own 
forces,  and  in  all  probability  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  ftilt 
Continned^  formidable  to-  Ida,  and  ftiU  checked  the  current  of 
his  conquefts.  That  officer,  however,  gained,  greatly  on  the 
Brigantian  territories,  and  flowly  opened  his  way  towards  the 
capital.  The  Bifhoprick  was  fubdued.  The  North-riding 
was  reduced.  And  the  arms  of  the  Saxons  were  carried  fuc- 
cefsfully  to  the  fouth"; 

Thus*,  before  560^,  were  their  dominions  here  extended  be-* 
twixt  the  hills  and  the  fea,  and  continued  from  the  Forth  to 
the  Humber;  And  from'  this  period  the  northern  Saxons  were 
diftinguifhed,  among  their  brethren,  by  the  general  appellation 
of  Northumbrians,  The  open  fea,  which  fkirted  the  eaftem 
border  of  their  conquefts,  had  been  previoufly  called,  and  was 
to  this  hour  denommated,  the  Chumber,  Humber,  or  Britifli^ 
ocean".  And'  the  name  had  been  equally  applied,  by  the  Bri- 
tons lately  to- the  great  aeftuaryi  that  divided  the  Coritani  from 
the  Brigantes,  which  is  the  outlet  into  the  fea.  for  all  the 
neighbouring  rivers  of  the  iflandi  and  was  formerly. denomi- 
nated- by  them  Abus  op  water.  It  had  recently  obtained  the 
appellation  of  the  ocean  of  which  it  is  fo  confiderable  an  arm, 
and  was  equally  denominated  with  it  the  Chumber  or. Hum- 
ber'*. And  that  part  of  the  Ottadinian  territories,  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Tine  and  Tweed,  containing  at  this  period 
the  capital  of  theNorthumbrian  kingdom;  it  naturally  acquired, 
and  to-  the  prefent  disiy  retains,  the  once  national  appellation  of 
Northumberland. 


■  Detachments  landed  in'449  (Gildas  c.  23  and  Nenniusc.  36 
and  37),  about  455  (Nennius  c.  45.and46),  in  465  (Sax.  Chron. 

and 
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and  Huntingdon  f.  i79)>  477  (Sax,  Chron.),  490' (Hunting- ^  Se^j^ 
don  f.  ijg)%   495  (Sax.  Chron.)^  501  (Sax.  Chron.),  and  514 
(ibid.)^  befides  the  many  probably  whofe  arrival  has  not  been 
noticed.     Many  fuchcame,  as  appears.from  Nennius.c,  64.---^ 
*  Huntingdon  makes  the  kingdoms  of  the  EaA- Angles  and 
Mercians  to   begin  about   5^7    (f.   180).     But  Malmelbury 
founds  thofe  of  the  Eaft- Angles  and  Eaft- Saxons  before  that 
of  the  Weft  Saxons  and  the  year  519  (f.  18). .   And  both  are 
wrong,  I  think.-  Npne  ofthefe  conquefts  ccmld  have  been  made 
above  twenty  or  thirty  years  ,at  the  fartheft,  before  the  com- 
manders affumed^the.  title  of  kings.     And  the  general  of  the 
Eaft-Angles  affumed  it  in  ^j^^  that  of  the  Eaft^Saxons  about 
580,  and  that  of  the  Mercians  in  582  (fee  Carte  p.  206  and 
rfie  Genealogies  p.  208).     And  fee  B.  II.  ch..  iv.  f.  i.— -•  Wal- 
lingford  p.  526.  Gale. — •* Mal^mefbury  f.  5. — 'Huntingdon  f» 
179.—* Ibid.— 'Sax.  Chron.— •  Malmefbury  f .  8 .— ^ Malmef- 
Bury  f.  4,  Deinceps  afliderunt. — "  Wallingford  p.  526  and  M.. 
Weftm.  p.  1 01. — "  Wallingford  ibid. — "Nennius  c.  64,  Iber- 
neich. — "Nenniusp.  1 1 6 .—**  Huntingdon  f.  180. — "'Nennius 
p.  1 16. — '^Nennius  c.  64  and  Sax.  Chron.  in  547. — "'  Richard 
p.  28. — "*Sax.  Chron.  ibid. — '^  Din-Guirin  and  Gur-bimeth  in 
Nennius  c.  65,,and  Dinguo  Aroy  for  Din-Guoaroy  in  Appendix 
ift,  are  both  evident  corruptions  of  Din-Guayrh  Guarth  Ber-^ 
nedi,  ufed  equally  in  the  latter.  And  fee  Nennius  p.  1 17  com-* 
pared  with  Sax.  Chron. — ^***Brompton  c.  779. — "  Lhuyd  p^ 
259. — ^**  Price  p.   123.T— "Lhuyd  p.  259   and   264.— **Lla. 
march,  a  nobleman  of  Cumbria^    had  feveral  fons  engaged^. 
Lhuyd  p.  259. — ^^' Nennius  c.  65. — "Evans  p.  21     and  Nen- 
nius p.  1 17. — ^^  Nennius  ibid. — *•  Lhuyd  p.  260  and  iEraeCam- 
bro-Britannica  p.  14^. — ^^ Lhuyd  p.   259, — ^'^  Evans  p.   21. 
This  poem  of  Talieffin  is  called  by  him  Gwayth  ar  goed  Llwy- 
vein,  the  battle  of  the  wood  of  Leeming. .    The  foreft  at  that 
time  extended  a  confiderable  way,  as  near  ten  miles  from  the 
village  of  Leertiing  is  Leeming-lane, .  one  of  the.fineft  pieces 
of  a  Roman  road  in  Europe.     And  near  the  fouthem  end  of 
this  was.  the  fcene  of  the  battle  probably^ .  at  the  village  of 

Wath,, 
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,  ,  ^  Wath,  fo  denominated  from  the  Britifli  Gwsuth  a  battle;  this 
word  being  fometimes  written  Waith,  as  in  Talieffin's  Waith 
Vaddon  the  battle  of  Badon  (Price  p.  120),  and  both  being 
llie  fame  with  the  Irifh  Cath  a  battle. — ^^  Huntingdon  f.  180, 
Semper  armatusetlaboriofus. — '*Sax.  Chron. — "Seeltin.  Cur. 
p.  132. — **Sax.  Chron.— "  Bromptoh  c.  779,  Aflumine  Hum- 
brae  ufque  ad  mare  Scotiae,  and  Nennius  c.  65,  Quae  duae  regi- 
ones  (in  Ida's  life-time)  fuerunt  in  un^  regione,  id  eft,  Den- 
raberneth  [Dcira  ef  Berneth],  Anglice,  Deira  et  Bernicia.— 
^  Sax.  Chron. — ^^  Nennius  p.  1 16  and  c.  6^^  Umbri  and  Hum- 
bri  maris.  And  Claudian  equally  (hews  the  German  ocean 
to  have  been  called  the  Cumbrian  fea, 

■    ■    Te  Ctmbrica  Tethys 
Divifum  bifido  confumit,  Rhene,  meatu. 
DeBello  Get,  1.  335. — '*See  Carte  p.  17  a  note.  . 


II. 


THE  whole  body  of  the  Brigantes  was  not  yet  reduced. 
That  divifion  of  their  dominions,  which  bordered  on  the  Pc.- 
nine  Alps  and  Lancafhire,  ftill  remained  un-conquered '.  The 
war  was  therefore  continued.  And  in  one  engagement,  which 
was  held  upon  the  Vorlas,  the  ftream  perhaps  that  was  de- 
nominated equally  Verbeia,  Wherf,  and  Wherle,  giving  even 
at  this  day  the  appellation  erf*  Wherle^dale  to  the  long  valley, 
through  which  it  courfes  from  its  rife  to  its  condufion;  Guen, 
the  favourite  fon  of  Llomarch,  was  killed  by  the  Saxons  \ 
And  in  another,  which  was  fought  in  560,  the  army  of  the 
Saxons  feems  to  have  been  vigoroufly  prefled  by  the  Britons, 
and  Ida  was  a6lually  flain  by  the  gallant  Owen*. 

This  was  an  incident  very  favourable  to  the  interefts  of  the 
nprth.  It  delivered  the  Britons  from  a  prince,  whofe  aftivity 
made  him  truly  formidable,  while  his  experience  rendered  him 

almoft 
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almoft  irrcfiftiblc.  It  introduced  a  weakening  diviiion  of  the  Si^,il 
Northumbrian  pofleffions  into  two  kingdoms.  And  ut  even 
fet  the  one  in  a  neceflarj  hoiliiity  agaihfl  the  other.  The 
fcepter  of  the  Brigantes  was  wrenched  from  the  monarch  of 
the  Ottadini,  by  the  rude  hand*  of  private  ufurpation.  And 
the  new  conquefts  were  ere6):ed  into  a  di{Vin(5t  kingdom, 
^lla^  equally  with  Ida  a  defcendant  from  Woden,  but  in  a 
difficrent  line;  and  the  fixth  in  defcent  from  Soemii,  who  had 
reduced  the  Qttadini  and  Brigantes  in  the  lail:  century ;  was 
a  principal  oflSiccr  affure^y  in  the  army  of  Ida*.  The  fons 
of  the  latter  fecm  to  have  been  abfent  from  the  troops  at  the 
death  of  their  father,  and  the  command  of  them  probably 
devolved  upon  iEUa. .  He  took  advantage  of  the  event.  He 
gained  over  the  forces  to  his  party.  ^  And  he  feized  all  the 
country  from  the  Humber  totheTyne\ 

The  dominions  of  the  Northumbrians  were  now  broken 
into  two  principalities.  ^Ua  was  the  fovereign  of  the  one; 
and  Adda,  the  fon  of  Ida,  the  monarch  of  the  other  \  And 
theie.were  difling^Ched  by  the  appellations  of  Bernicia  and 
Deira ;  the  former  title  denoting  Ottadinia,  and  the  latter 
denominadi]^  Bxiganti^'.  'The  latter  was  afterwards  extend^ 
ed  with  theconquefte  of  the  Angles,  and  communicated  to 
the  natives  of  Lancafhire.  and  the  citizens  of  Manchefter. 
And  bodi  are  Britiih.  The  countries  appear  diitingui/hed 
by  the  appellations,  before  the  Saxons  reduced  them  in  the 
preceding  century*.  And  they  appear  equally  diftinguifhed 
by  them,  before  the  Saxons  re-conquered  them  at  prefent  *• 
The  Ottadinian  and  Brigantian  territories  are  mentioned  un- 
der thcfe  titles  by  Aneurin,  a  Britifh  bard  who  lived  about 
510%  by  Nennius  about  547%  and  by  his  enlarger  about  560 '^ 
And,  upon  an  event  of  great  unhappinefs  to  the  Britons  of 
the  north,  Llomarch  laments  the  impending  ruin  of  Bernicia 
and  Rcgcd".  The  genuine  names  of  the  principalities  were 
Bryn-ech,  Bemct,  or  Bern-ech,  and  Deivr,  Deur,  or  Deir  '\ 
And  the  meaning  of  them  feems  utterly  to  have  foiled  all  the 
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®^-  ^'- ,  powers  of  etymology  and  criticifm.     But  this  account  perhaps 
may  -explain  tliem . 

Many  of  the  Britifti  tribes  natutatly  affumcd  their  appella- 
tions from  the  circumftarices  of  their  original  and  primitive 
pofition,    and  as  naturally  retained  them,  afterwards,   when 
thofe  tircnmftances   and    that  pofition  were  entirely  altered. 
Thus  the  Britons  of  Wcft-Chefhire^  adopted  the  very  appoiite 
denomination  of  Carnabii,  when  they  lived  along  the  iea-coaft 
of  that  country;  but  carried  it  aftenVards  with  their  arms  into 
the  interiour  parts  of  Flavia.     The  Pobuni  alfo  were  properly 
denominated  Lowlanders,  when  they  r efided  in  *^  die  bottoms/' 
as  all  the  fouth  of  Gloucefterfhire  is  popularly  called  to  the 
prefent  period  \  but  afterwards  extended  their  dominions,  and 
difFufed  their  name,  over  the  hilly  couhtry  to  the  north  and  eaft 
of  them.    And  the  Damhii  of  Vikritia,  the  Damnonfi  of  Bri- 
tannia Prima,  and  the  Dimetae  of  Britannia  Secunda,  all  equdly 
derived  their  appellations  from  the  iame  charafteriftick,"  but 
unknown,  circumftances  in  their  original  fituation ;  the  names 
being  all  three  exaftly  fimilar  to  Dobuni,  and  only  difguifed  by 
the  innumerable  flexions  in  the  Britifh  language.     Damn  bf 
Dyvn,  and  Dim  or  Dyv,  equally'fignify  the  valley,  and  form 
Damn-on  or  Dyvn-on,  Dim-etor  Dyv-^od,  in  the  pliitali  And 
exaftly  in  the  fame  manner,  therefore,  did  the  Deiv-r  or  Deivi- 
uir,  the  men  of  the  Dyvn,  Dyv,  or  valley ;  and  the  Bryn-ech, 
B^rn-et,  or  Bern-ech,  the  men  of  the  Bren,   Bern,  or  liill^ 
equally  receive  their  refpe6live  denominations.     In  the  original: 
pofition  of  both,  the  former,  like  the  Damnii,  Damnonii,  Di- 
metae,  and  Dobimi,  inhabited  the  valleys,  the  lower  grounds 
afluredly  that  range  about  the  antient  metropolis  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  Ifurium  or  Aldborough";  and  the  latter,  like  theAl- 
banii  of  Vefpafiana  and  the  prefent  Alban-ech  of  the  Highlands, 
equally  poffeffed  the  hills,  the  high  and  dreary  mountains  which 
Ikirt  Bremenium  or  Ricchefter  their  capital.    And  both  retained 
their  denominations,  when  they  had  extended  their  dominions 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne,  and  had  even  advanced  their 
poffeffipns  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Forth. 

I  Such 
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Such  was  the  primary  occafioh  of  thcfc  appellations.  The  sea.  u. 
hmt  origin  of  the  fame  names  among  the  other  tribes  (hews 
it.  And  the  meaning  of  Ottadini,  exactly  correipondent  with 
that  of  Bem-ech,  very  ftrongly  confirms  it.  As  the  latter  de- 
nomination fignifies  the  highland  ers^  fo  the  former  imports  the 
mountdneers.  And  the  word  Otta-dini  is  formed  like  the 
name  Atta-cotti ;  the  one  meaning  the  people  within  the 
woods,  and  the  other  the  tribe  among  the  hills.  The  Britons 
of  Northumberland,  like  the  Belgae  of  Dorfetfhire,  carried  a 
couple  of  names  exa^y  of  the  fame  fignification ;  thofe  being 
called  Bem-ech  and  Otta*dini,  and  theie  Durotriges  and  Mo* 
rini  ^\  And  the  Brigantes,  retaining  the  general  appellation  of 
all  the  Britons,  obtained  the  particular  one  of  Dyv-iii.  The 
Bemicii  were  more  commonly  called  Ottadini,  and  the  Deiri 
more  popularly  denominated  Brigantes,  among  the  primitive 
Britons ;  as  the  Morini  bore  generally  the  name  qf  Duro- 
triges, and  the  Rhemi  retained  ordinarily  the  appellation  of 
Bibroces  ". 

The  new  monarch  of  Deira,  in  order  to  guard  his  ufurped 
dominions  the  better  againft  the  attempts  of  Bemicia,  inftantly 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Britons  '^.  By  this  expedient  he 
fecured  the  enjoyment  of  peace  to  himfelf,  and  diverted  the 
whole  current  of  the  war  againft  his  antagonift.  And  Urien 
took  off  one  powerful  enemy,  while  he  attacked  and  deftroyed 
the  other.  The  Britons  w^ere  now  at  liberty  to  profecute  the 
war  againft  the  Bemicians,  greatly  weakened  as  the  latter  were 
by  the  revolt  of  their  Yorkfhire  army.  And  the  Bemicians 
were  too  fully  employed  by  the  warriours  of  Britwi,  to  medi- 
tate any  fchemes  of  hoftility  againft  their  brethren  of  Deira. 
Urien  carried  the  war  into  Northumberland.  Various  battles 
were  fought  with  various  fuccefs  '\  And  the  tide  of  viftory 
finally  fet  againft  the  Saxons.  They  were  unable  to  refift. 
l^ey  gave  way  on  every  fide.  And  Urien  puihed  them  from 
poft  to  poft,  and  chaced  them  towards  their  new  metropolis. 
Defeated  probably  in  fome  bloody  engagement  near  it,  they  flei 
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^'^^  fa  great  tt»iftifioi!i  Into  Hdfy  Mand.  Urien  followed  them  clofe, 
and  inftantly  befi^gdd  them  in  it  **. 

Blocked  up  as  die  army  of  tlie  Saxoti$.  tvas  ifi  a  finall  angk 
of  the  fhore,  that  is  only  an  iflatid  at  tibe  tide  of  floods  «]td 
in  which  therefore  they  were  expofed  *  tb  an  attack  acr<:^  tiie 
fends ;  the  kidgdofh  of  Berhida  appe^(red  to  approach  the  do^ 
fing  hour  of  its  exiftdi^e..  A  few  days  inore  will  probably  be-* 
hc^d  its  fall.  And  Uiien^  like  another  Arthur  or  an  angel  of 
deftruftion,  is  ready  to  feal  its  deftiny.  Three  4ays  and  thre^ 
UightB  has  the  fiege  lafted  '•.  AfiA  Uticn  perbftps,  in  his  own 
mind,  has  already  fixed  ^^  picriod  of  the  Sakdn  fovereigntf; 
But,  in  thfe  liiofnent  probably  of  the  decifive  ftrbke,  the  ric^ 
torious  prince,  the  hero  of  the  Aofthem  Britons,  the  con-* 
querour  of  the  northern  Saxons^  tod  the  glory  of  Lancafliire^ 
fells  baiely  by  the  hands  df  dlkflins.  Morcant,  an  officer  of 
^  firft  chara£ter  uhder  him,  but  fired  with  j^knify  at  his 
fiiperiour  merit,  is  the  infamous  wretch  that  direfts  tbe  blaw^""* 
The  army  breaks  up  in  confufion.  Bernicia  is  foon  loft.  And 
tiie  ruin  of  Manchefter  approaches  "• 

i£lla  had  remained  an  inactive  fpe^tor  of  ijie  war.  Hifr 
tifiirpation  gradually  loft  its  novelty,  and  his  dominions  acquiared 
additional  ftrength.  His  Saxons  and  Britons  became  better 
reconciled  and  more  intimately  conne6lod ;  and  the  internal 
vigour  of  his  kingdom  was  gr^rt:ly  augmented  by  it^^.  And  on 
iht  death  of  MVa  in  5B8,  the  crown  -deicending  to  his  infiarit 
fen  Edwin,  Ethidftid,  the  monarch  of  tlie  Bemicians,  afierted 
his  juft  daim  t6  the  kingdom,  and  re-annex)ed  Deira  t6  hii 
patrimony**.  The  whole  power  of  the  northern  Saxons  was 
now  coilefled  into  one  point,  and  inftantly  called  out  mto  action 
fey  the  monarch  •  Cool,  f^rited,  and  refolute,  he  carried  the  war 
into  the  neighbouring  regions  of  the  ibuth.  And  aH  the  coun-» 
try,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Iceni,  waa^^  entirely  lubdued**; 
From  I>erbyfliire  jwobably,  a  part  of  his  new  conquefts,  he. 
invaded  the  Carnalm  of  Cheftiire,  and  advanced  up  Co  tib« 
town  of  Deva.  A  Brkiih  army  encountwed  him.  It  was  rout* 
z  '  •  ed^ 
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«d.  And  thjs  colony  of  Roman  legionaries,  and  all  the  county,  ,^'_i^', 
tircre  immediately  reduced  by  the  Saxons  *^. 

The  Britons  of  Lancafhire  were  now  flurted  clofely  on  two 
iides  by  the  vidsorious  Angle^.  And  the  Mancunians  became 
expofed  to  an  immediate  invaiion  from  them.  They  were  only 
Separated,  on  the  caft,  by  the  lofty  crefts  of  the  Penine  Alps 
and  the  hills  of  the  Weft-riding  beyond.  In  thefe  mountains, 
fecured  by  thofe  behind,  guarded  by  the  Whcrf  before,  aud 
protefted  by  the  wild  woods  about  tliem,  the  proper  Brigantes 
retained  the  laft  remains  of  their  extenlive  dominions^ 
and  preferved  a  faint  image  of  their  antient  monarchy  **.  Their 
fovcreign,  however,  kept  up  a  bold  face  0/  oppoiition  againijt 
the  Saxons.  And  their  country  ferved  as  an  additional  barriej: 
to  Mancheftcr  on  the  eaftem  quarter.  But,  on  the  ibuth  ^d 
fbuth-eafl,  the  enemy  was  nearer  and  the  barrier  weaker...  And 
the  Mancunians  had  only  the  ftreams  of  the  Merfeyimd  Tamg, 
their  own  courage,  and  the  inaftivity  and  timorouihefs  that 
generally  reign  in  the  remote  and  recently  conquered  parts  of 
an  empire,  to  guard  them  frdm  any  attempts  of  the  enemy^ 
To  this  critical  fituation  were  they  reduced  in  593  *\  And  in 
this  did  they  continue  till  620.       ,.       / . 

Edwin,  the  late  infant  king  of  the  Deiri,  vindicating  his 
claim  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  ailifled  by  the  fovereiffli 
of  the  Eaft- Angles,  entered  the  dominions  of  Ethelfrid  in  617, 
routed  the  army,  flew  the  monarch,  and  took  pofleflion  o£  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Northumbria  *'.  And  there  lie  was  focfi 
attacked  by  Cadwallaun,  the  fovo^igh  of  the  Qrdovicesi  ami 
a  member  of  Arthur's  military  order  *^  Supported  affuredly 
by  a  confiderable  army,  Cadwallaun  crofled  the  plains  of  Ch&- 
fliire,  and  joined  the  Siftuntii.  Reinforced  undoubtedly  with 
confiderable  fuccotcrs,  he  then  paifed  the  hills^  and  fell  into 
Deira.  Edwin  was  furprifcri  by  the  ihvafioa.  '.And  he  found 
''himfelf  unable  to  cqipc^e  it.  The  Ontevkps  and  Siitun^i  pc^ 
netraited  very  fer  into  the  country,  and  were  every  where 
joined  in  all  probability  by  the  fubjeft  Bftgintes.  They  feven 
broke  into  Bemida,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Widrington  in 
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l^l!L\  Northumberland.  But  there  they  were  engaged  by  tjie  affembled 
army  of  Edwin.  They  were  abfolutely  defeated.  They  were 
chafed  out  of  the  country  *'*. 

Edwin  relblved  to  follow  them,  and  carry  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  the  Ordovician  dominions.  And  the  fate  of  Britain 
had  already  been  decided  for  ever.  The  greateft  Part  of  Bri- 
tannia Prima  was  reduced  by  the  Saxons.  Very  nearly  the  whole 
of  Flavia  had  fubmitted  to  them.  And  the  full  half  of  Max- 
ima and  Valentia  ftooped  to  their  authority  **.  The  Mancu- 
nians were  yet  free.  But  the  hour  of  their  fubjeftion  very 
haftily  approached.  Edwin  advanced,  meditating  the  conqueft 
of  the  fouthern  Siftuntii,  and  carrying  the  fate  o£  Manchefter 
on  his  fword. 

In  the  year  620  '*  he  began  his  march.  He  firfl:  attacked  the 
wn-fubdued  Brigantes  of  the  Weflr-riding.  And  the  forcfl:  of 
Elmet  could  no  longer  prote6l  the  fmall  empire  within  it.  Ccr- 
tec  was  deprived  of  his  fovereigtity,  and  the  country  was  re«- 
duced  ".  Edwin  then  croiled  the  cliffs  of  the  Lancashire  Alps; 
and  entered  the  parifh  of  Manchefter. 

No  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-fix  years  had  now  pof- 
fed  away,  fince  the  Romans  relinquiflied  the  town  and  ftation 
on  the  Medlock ;  and  a  hundred  and  feventy-four  fince  they 
deferted  the  ifland.  And  the  Mancunians  had  hitheito  main^ 
Gained  their  liberty  with  fuccefs.  They  were  now  called  upon 
to  defend  it  againft  the  whole  power  of  the  Northumbrian  em- 
pire, and  a  prince  uncommonly  a£iive^  determined,  and  wife ; 
when  they  were  harrafiled  out  with  the  long  and  exhaufting 
wars  of  the  north,  and  three  fourths  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
already  enflaved  by  the  Saxons.  They  could  no  longer  defend 
it.     They  ftooped  to  the  neceffity.     They  fubmitted. 

Thus  were  our  fore&thers  of  Manchefter  again  fubdued  by 
tke  invading  Angles.  But  they  were  fiibdued  by.  a  king,,  who 
was  perhaps  the  greateft  of  all  the  Saxons  that  had  hitherto 
reigned  in  the  norths  and  certainly  the  moft  powerful  monarch 
that  refided  now  in  the  iiland'^.  The  tdvm  fell  for  ev^r 
under  the  extended  domimon  of  the  Saxons.    Andf  withcit 

fell 
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fell  all  the  fouth  of  Lancafliire  probably,  and  certainly  the  tcr-  Sca.ii. 
ritories  of  ElnKt,  the  ifles  of  Anglefey  and  Man,  and  the 
principality  of  North- Wales ".  Manchefter  was  reduced  by 
Edwin  in  620,  twenty-fcvcn  years  after  the  Romans  of  Chefter 
had  been  mattered  by  Ethdfrid ;  forty-three  after  thofe  of  Batlv 
and  Gloucefter,  and  the  Britons  of  Cirencefter,  had  equally^ 
lubmitted  to  Ceaulin;  and  a  hundred  and  fixty-five,  after 
Rome  herifelf  had  been  given  up  to  the  unbridled  nurages  of: 
a  Genferic^ 


"*Ncnnius  p.  117,  Elmet.— *Lhuyd  from  Llomarch  p;  259^ 
Carte  p.  209  from  Talieffin,  and  Sax.  Chron. — '  Malmefcury- 
t  8,  and  Nennius  p.  116  and  1 17;— *  Sax.  Chron.,  Malmefbury 
f.  8,  M.  Weftm.  p;  102,  and  Florence  of  Worcefter  p.  552  and* 
£54. — '  Malmefbury  f.  9,  Weftm*.  and  Florence  ibid;,  and  Nen- 
nius p.  1x7. — ^•Nennius  p.  116,    Ipfc  primus  fuperavit  Deur 
Obemdch. — ^'Nennius  c.  64  and  65.—* Evans  p^  70,  fee  the- 
original,  as  the  tranfhtion  has  ftrangely  omitted  the  names; 
and  p.  71,  where  the  Deiri  are  as  ftrangely  fubftituted  in  the 
tranflarion  for  Bemicii  in  the  original :.  and  Lhuyd  p.  254.?— 
•C.  64;— **C;  65.— ." Lhuyd  p;  259.— "Nennius  G.  65  and 
Aneurin  and  Llomarch^  ibid:    Ddvr  is  changed  into  Deur,  as 
Dobuni  is  altered  into  Dubni  and'Duni^  in  the  varied  appella* 
tion  of  the  Cogidubnus  of  Tacitus  and  the  Cogidunus  of  the- 
Chichefter  infcription*;  and  as  Devil  is  provincially  pronounced 
Deul  and  Deel;  Even-  een^  Ever  ere.  Oven  oon.  Seven-night  * 
fennight,  &c.  &c. — ^""So  the  vallies  of  the  Dobuni  were  about  - 
tiieir  capital  Corinium  or  Cirencefter. — **  Richard  p.    19.— 
''Richard  p;.  18..     So  alfo  Pariii  and  Gabrantuici  are  two- 
names  in- Ptolemy  for  the  one  body  of  the  Brigantian  herdf-* 
men. — '*  Urien  fought  not  againft  iElla  the  monarch  of  Deira, 
hut  againft  Adda,  iEddric,  Deodric,  and  Friodolguald,  all  four 
fticceffively  fovereigns  of  Bernicia  (Nennius  p.  1 17).— -'^Nennius ^ 
ibid.T^'*  Ibid. — '•  Ibid. — **  Nennius  p.  117.     The  villains  that 
ftruck  the  blow  were  Britons  and  fdidiers  in  the  army  of  Urien, 
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DyrBwalt  thti  fon  of  Mcnedwg,  and  Lovaii  Llowdine  (Carter 
p.  213  from  the  Trwdc8).-^"Llojtnarch  and  Lhuyd  p.  859* 
9od  tihc  fequ^L — ^^*  Maimcfl>ury  f,  8*  Nohiliter  ampliaxit.-^ 
^  Sax,  Chfon.,  Malmeihury  f*  8,^  FlomKe  p.  554,.  ajjd  NenwMS 
p.  117. — ^^ MalmcflHUijr f .  8*  And  Bede^acharaflKTof  tihisking: 
aflerts  him  to  have  made  great  conqucfts  of  the  firitiih  domi- 
nions :,  Rex  fortiffimufi-^plus  omnibug  Anglorum  prixaatihus, 
gaitcm  vaftavit  BritonMim  j.-— nejufi  enim  \xx  ttibunia^  wmo  ivk 
regibus  plures  eorum  terras,  exterminatis  vel  fubjugjtis  indi^ 
genis,   aut  tributarias  genti   Anglorum  aut    habitabiles  fecit 

(lib.  i.  c.  34). 

The  dominions^  of  Ethelfrid  now  reached  up  to  the  country 

of  the  Iceni  or  Eafl;- Angles,  as  appears  from  his  threat  inftantlj 
to  invade  the  domniioas  of  that  pec^k,  axid  from  the  imme^ 
diate  invaficm  of  his  by  them  (lib,  ii.  c.  laj.  They  entered  hia 
country,  furprized  himv  fcorced  him  to  fight  them  with  a  fnjaU 
army,  he  »ot  having  time  to  colleft  a  large  one,  and  yet  routed 
him  in  Nottinghamfhire  (iWd.).  And  Lincolnihire,  another 
county  to  the  Ibuth  of  the  Humber,  was  equally  a  part  o£  thefe 
omqiwfts  I  in  the  time  of  his  fucceflbr  Edwin,  PauUnus  preach- 
ing and  baptizing,  praefente  rege  iEduino,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent  near  Tiovulfingaca&flir  (lib-  ii.  c.  16).  Nor  can  thia 
Chefter  or  ftationary  town  be  what  it  is  generally  fuppofcd, 
Southwell;.,  It  is  dqclared  to  be  ibme  town  in  provinci^  Lindifli 
or  LuiVColinA^^y  ^^  ^^  probably  therefore  Gainfborough  > 
which  is^  pretty  certainly  Roman  (fee  Camden  c.  572),  and  fcated 
about  the  fame  diftance  from  Segelocum  or  Littl^orough  as 
Styetley  or  Tamefis  from  Wallingford  or  Calleva  Attrebatum. 
And  the  pofition  of  it  agrees  exaftly  with  Bede's  account,  Scq 
aifo  the  next  chapter,  f.  i . 

**  Bede  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  and  Higden's  Polychronicon  p.  200,  Gale, 
Contrivit,— **^  Nennius  p.  117.  See  alfo  Bede  Ub.  ii.  c.  14,  and 
the  note.  And  this  diftrift  of  Elmet  appears  in  Gale  tom^  !• 
p.  748  to  have  been  fome  ages  afterward  no  lefs  than  fix  hun*^ 
dred  iiides  in  extent. — *'  See  Carte  p.  218. — **  Bede  lib.  ii.  c.  la 
and  Sax,  Chron. — ^*'  Mona  p.  149  and  Price  p.  123. — '*  Carte 

p.  226 
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p.  226  from  the  Triades.-^*'  Sax*  Chron. — ^"^  Carte  p.  210.—"^  Sea^. 
Nennius  p.  117. — ^"^  Malmelbury  f.  9,  and  Bede  lib,  ii,  c.  9. — ' 
*'Bede  !•  ii.  c.  9,  and  Carte  p.  226  from  the  Triades.  Nemo 
Anglonim  (fays  Bede)  TOte  Edwinnm  omnes  Britanniae  fines, 
—qui  vel  ipforum  vel  Britonum  provinciae  habitant,  fub  di- 
fiione  accepexit.  .  <^in  et  Me¥smi»s  iAfttlafi-4ni(>eno  fubju^ 
gavit  Ai^lorum. 


CHAP. 
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Book  II. 


CHAP.    IV. 

THE    SAKON    GEO<JRAPHY    OF    THE    TSLAVD   —   AND     THE 
IMMEDIATE      EFFECTS      OF      TH]£      8AZ0N 
SETTLEMENTS  IN  IT  AND  AT 
MANCHESTER. 


I. 

TH  E  Proper  Saxons  were  exadUy  under  die  fame  politi- 
cal regimen  on  the  continent,  as  the  colleftive  body  of 
the  Britons  originally  was  in  the  ifland.     And  the  nation  was 
compofed  of  an  affociation  of  clans,  not  united  by  any  gene- 
ral government,     Thefe,  like  the  Britifh  tribes,  were  ruled  by 
their  rcfpeftive  principals;  and  each  formed  in  itfelf  the  model 
of  a  little  monarchy.     And  the  lords  of  the  clans,   like  the 
monarchs  of  the  tribes,  were  all  equal  in  authority,  and  ac- 
knowledged no  fuperiour  in  peace.     Such  a  central  principle 
of  unity  was  required  only  in  the  moments  of  war.     And, 
upon  any  occafional  alarm,  the  heads  of  thefe  political  fami- 
lies convened,   and  appointed  a  military  fovereign.     But  they 
did  not  refer  the  nomination  of  the  monarch  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  reafon  and  the  decifion  of  votes.     They  reiigned 
it  entirely  to  the  direction  of  chance.     The  lot  was  thrown. 
Each  chief  wa^  equally  interefted  in  the  determinatiom    And 
the  perfon. appointed  was  invefted  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
ftate.     But  the  power,  which  was  thus  delegated  to  a  chief  by 
the  hand  of  fortune,  was  not  fuffered  to  remain  with  him 
for  life,  and  to  be  tranfmitted  to  his  heir  at  death.     It  was  re- 
gularly refumed  at  fhe  termination  of  the  war.     And  the  na- 
tion was  again   reduced   into  a  body  of  independent  clans, 
and  again  governed  by  a  number  of  independent  chieftains'. 

When 
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When  the  Saxons,  and  their  neighbours  the  Angles  and  ^^^-J- 
Jutes,  who  were  as  much  governed  by  the  fame  polity  proba- 
bly as  they  were  confounded  in  the  fame  appellation*,  relin- 
quifhed  the  barren  wilds  of  Germany  for  the  cultivated  plains 
of  Britain,  they  came  over  in  feparate  clans,  and  formed  them- 
felve3  into  feparate  dynafties.  The  original  father  of  the  fa- 
mily became  alfo  the  military  commandant  of  other  families, 
that  embarked  in  his  intereft  and  engaged  under  his  ftandard. 
And,  as  foon  as  he  had  made  any  confiderable  acquifition  in 
the  ifland,  he  affumed  the  title  of  king,  and  became  the  fove- 
reign  of  both.  Thus  Cerdic  originally  landed  with  a  body 
of  Jutes,  feledled  affuredly  from  his  own  clan,  and  was  after- 
wards recruited  with  his  many  reinforcements  from  it ;  as  he 
peopled  all  his  conquefts  with  Jutes'.  But  Kenric,  his  fon, 
received  his  additional  fupplies  from  the  Proper  Saxons, 
many  clans  of  that  people  fubmitting  themfelves  to  his  au- 
thority, and  being  afterwards  planted  by  him  in  his  territo- 
ries'. And  fo  fcveral  diftinfl  and  independent  kingdoms  were 
erefted  by  the  Saxons  in  the  Provinces.  The  cxteriour  face  of 
South-Britain  was  greatly  altered,  and  the  ifland  affumed  a 
new  and  very  different  appearance.  Of  the  thirty  ftates  which 
originally  exifled  in  the  Roman  part  of  it,  only  fix  or  feven  re- 
mained un-conquered  at  the  clofe  of  the  feventh  century. 
And  feven  kingdoms  of  the  Saxons  were  formed  out  of  the 
rains  of  the  refl. 

Their  firfl  empire  in  Britain  was  founded  on  the  fallen 
monarchy  of  the  Belgick  Cantii.  It  was  entirely  peopled  with 
Jutes.  And  it  properly  commenced  in  449.  In  that  year  the 
Saxons  made  their  firfl  conquefl  in  the  country,  and  were  ne- 
ver diflodged  from  it  afterwards  by  the  Britons.  The  whole 
circuit  of  Kent  was  reduced.  The  kingdom  of  the  Jutes  be- 
came commenfurate  in  extent  with  the  flate  of  the  Cantii. 
And,  as  it  received  no  additions  from  the  contiguous 
territories  of  the  Regni  or  Trinovantes,  fo  it  adopted  the  old 
metropolis  for  its  own,  Durovernum,  Cantiopolis,  or  Can- 
terbury*. 

N  Clofely 
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Clofely  adjoining  to  thefe  on  the  weft,  and  divided  from 
them  by  the  Lemanus  or  Rother  only,  was  a  kingdom  of  the 
Proper  Saxons.  And  this  in  a  later  period  of  time^  when  the 
countries  lying  immediately  to  the  north  of  it  were  pofleffed 
by  their  brethren  of  Proper  Saxony,  was  aptly  denominated 
the  tribe  of  the  Southern,  as  another  was  called  the  nation  of 
the  Eaftern,  and  a  third  the  people  of  the  Weftem,  Saxons; 
The  South- Saxon  kingdom  properly  began  on  iElla*s  firft  con- 
queft  of  the  fhore  of  Suffex  in  477*.  And  it  was  gradually 
enlarged  through  a  bufy  feries  of  thirteen  years  afterward*^^ 
It  finally  comprehended  all  the  country,  that  I  have  previoufly^ 
fuppofed  the  Regni  to  have  inhabited  before  the  invafion  of 
Divitiacus,  and  which  now  compofes  the  county  of  Suffex.. 
And  the  original  capital  of  the  Regni,  Regnum  or  Chichefter,. 
became  the  metropolis  of  the  Southern  Saxons  ^ 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  Cantii,  and  beyond  the  current  of 
the  Thames,  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft-Saxons.  And  thefe 
landed  on  the  coaft  of  Efkx  about  550,  took  poffeflion  of 
Effex  and  Middlefex,  and  compleated  the  conqueft  of  the  Tri- 
novantes.  And  then  they  puftied  into  the  country  of  the 
Caflii,  reduced  the  Roman  municipium  of  Verulam  before 
564*,  and  extended  their  conqu^s  to  the  river  Lea^  Such 
were  the  acquifitions  of  the  Eaftern  Saxons  from  the  Britons. 
And  they  were  all  fubjedkd,  like  the  kingdom  of  the  Tri- 
novantes  before,  to  the  fupremacy  of  the  Roman  Augufta, 
the  colony  of  Roman  legionaries,  and  the  prcfent  city  of 
London  "*. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  thefe  was  a  kingdom  of  the 
Angles,  and  the  people  were  denominated  the  nation  of  the 
Eaftern  Angles.  And  they  knded  in  Britain  about  the  fame 
time  probably  with  the  Eaft-Saxons,  and  began  the  reduftion 
of  the  Proper  Iccni.  Norfolk  fubmitted.  Suffolk  was  over- 
run. Cambridgefliire  was  conquered.  And  the  north  of 
Hertfordftiire  to  the  Lea,  and  of  Bedfordfhire  to  the  Oufe, 
were  reduced".  This  was  the  extent  of  their  conquefts  over 
the  Britons"*.     Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Icenian,  and  another 
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fragmetrt  of  the  Caffian,  territories  were  molded  together  into^^-^- 
the  kingdom  of  tlic  Eaft- Angles,     And  Carter,  the  royal  town 
of  the  Iceni,   or  Norwich,  which  fhot  up  afterwards  in  the 
vicinity  of  it,  was  appointed  the  capital  of  the  whole  '\ 

Dircftly  to  the  weft  of  the  Southern  Saxofts  landed  Cerdic 
m  495,  and  began  the  monarchy  of  Weifex'*.     He  gradually 
conquered  the  country,  and  in  5 1 9  had  rent  Hampfhire  from 
the  dominions  of  the  Proper  Belgae "'.     But  didodged  by  the 
^orious  Arthur  from  Wikfhirc  with  a  great  llaughter,  and 
recovered  from  his  defeat  by  the  repofe  of  fevcn  years,    he 
invaded  the  ifle  of  Wight  in  527^  and  fpent  three  years  in 
reducing  it '•.     To  thefe  was   added  Wiltfhire  in  556,   and 
Surry,  Berkfhire,  Oxfordfhire,  Buckinghamihire,  and  the  fouth 
of  Bedfordshire  to  the  Oufe,   before  or  durmg  57 1  '^.     The 
fbuth  of  Gloucefterihire  and  the  north  of  Somerfetihire  fell  in 
^-jj^    the  remainder  of  that  in  584,  and  the  reft  of  this  in 
658'*.    Dorfetfhire  fubmitted  in  6i4'*,  Devonfhire  was  gained 
about  750*''.    And  Cornwall  and  Monmouthfhire  were  reduced 
afterward*'-    Thus  was  a  formidable  monarchy  gradually  raifed 
on  the  ftates  of  the  Belgick  and  native  Britons^  the  Regni,  Proper 
Belgae,  Scgontiaci,  Bibroces,  2xA  Attrebates,  the  Caffii,  An- 
calites,    and   Dobuni,    the   Durotriges,    Haodui,   Damncxiii, 
Cimbri,  and  Camabii.     And  as  Winchefter,  the  capital  of  the 
Proper  Belgae,  would  naturally  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
Weftem   Saxons  in  the  days  of  Cerdic,  when  the  kingdom 
comprized  only  Hamplhire  and  the  ifle  of  Wight;  fo  it  con- 
tinued the  capital  of  all  their  extended  dominions  afterward". 

The  Mercians  were  Angles  *^  and  firft  landed,  I  fuppofe, 
like  the  Eaftern  Angles  and  Eaftern  Saxons,  about  the  year 
550.  They  difembarked  probably  on  the  fhore  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  in  the  country  of  the  Coritani,  And  they  ieem  to 
have  firft  founded  their  empire  over  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 

Leicefter,  and  Nottingham.  The  whole  body  of  the  Mercians 
received  the  appellation  of  the  Middle  or  Mediterranean  Angles, 
from  their  central  fituation  in  the  ifland^.  But  the  name  was 
peculiarly  retained  by  the  Mercians  of  the  two  laft  counties*^; 
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^^'^'  Lincolnfliirc  being  very  early  annexed  to  Northumbria,  and 
continuing  fo  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  Heptarchy,  And  fpread-r 
ing  thence  on  every  fide,  and  their  dominions  at  laft  extending 
to  the  Ihore  of  the  Chumber  or  Humber  and.  the.  bank  of 
the  Merfcey  or  Merfey,  they  were  fometimes  denominated 
Southumbrians***,  but  more  generally  Mercians  *^  All  their 
acquiiitions  from  the  Britons  included  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Leicefter,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  Rut- 
land, Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Stafford,  Derby,  Shrewf- 
bury,  Hereford,  and  Worcefter  **.  And  a  large  kingdom. was 
erefted  in  Flavia  and  Britannia  Secunda,  comprehending  the 
broken  dominions  of  the  Coritani,  Carnabii,  Huiccii,  Iceni^ 
and  Silures;  divided  by  the  Trivona  or  Trent  into  the  north- 
ern and  fouthem  Mercians *•;  and  acknowledging  Lindum  Cor- 
Ionia  or  Lincoln  at  firfl,  and  perhaps  Ratae  Coritanorum  or 
Leicefler  afterwards,  for  its  metropolis  *"*• 

The  Northumbrian  monarchy  began  in  547,  and  confifted 
of  all  Ottadinia,  and  nearly  all  Brigantia,  before  560.  And 
the  Britifh  tribes,  that  ranged  along  the  weflern  fhore  of  Maxi- 
ma and  Valentia,  parallel  with  and  oppofed  to  the  Saxons  of 
Bernicia  and  Deira,  feem  to  have  all  formed  alliances  for  their 
mutual  fafety,  and  to  have  aflbciated  into  three  empires.  The 
Sifluntii  and  Volantii  combined  againfl  the  Saxons,  asr  they 
feem  to  have  previouily  done  againfl  the  Brigantes  andRomans^ 
and  diflinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  common  appellation  of 
Gimbri  or  Cumbri.  The  Novantes  and  Selgovae  united  under 
the  general  name  of  Galli  or  Walli.  "And  the  Gadeni  and  Dam- 
nii  confederated  together  under  the  incorporating  denomination 
of  Britons  or  Strath-cluyd  Britons.  Thus  Urien,  the . great  mor 
narch  of  Lancafhire,  was  alfo  the  fovercign of  Cumbria'*]  and. 
Rydderch  Hael,  the  king  of  the  Volantii  alfuredly,  fuccceded 
him  in.  the  fame  fovereignty  '*•  Wallwein  alfo  was  the  mo- 
narch of  Galloway,  at  the  fame  time  with  both".  And  the 
kingdom. of  the  Strath-cluyd  Britons  continued  long. after  Gal- 
loway was  reduced,  and  rofe  again  after  Cumbria  was  fubdued, 
by  the  Saxons.     The  feats  of  thefe  three  empires  feem  to  have 
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been  thus  fixed^  one  in  the  country  of  the  Volantii  and  at  ^  ^-J^ 
Volantium  their  capital^  another  at  Whitern,  the  equal  metro- 
polis of  the  Novantes  and  Valcntia  probably,  and  the  third 
at  Alcluid  certainly^,  a  city  on.  the  conftrudlion  of  the  wall  ne- 
ceflarily  taken  away  from  the  Attacotti,  whofe  principal  town 
it  was,  and  configned  over  to  the  Damnii  **;  and  to  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  laft  its  prcfent  appellation  of  Dun- Briton,  and 
oathe  diftrifb  of  the  two  others  their  prefent  denominations 
of  Cumberland,  and  Galloway.  And  I  have  already  fhewn 
Northumberland  to  have  been  fo  denominated  for  a  reafon  ex- 
actly fimilar  to  thefc. 

But  the  kingdoms  of  Dunbriton  and  Whitem,  not  being; 
guarded,  like  that  of  Cumberland,  by  a  rampart  of  mountains 
oa  the  eaft,  fcem.  to*  have  united  togetfier  for  dieir  comnK>it 
fafety,  and  to  have  fupplied  the  defe£ls  of  nature  by  an  arti^ 
fecial  barrier.  Alarmed  probably  by  the  inroads  of  the  ene- 
my from  Northumberland  and  Lothian,  and  their  fucceffive 
encroachments  on  the  dominions  of  the  Selgovae  and  Gadeni 
in  Lidifdale  and  Tiviot-dale;  they  threw  up  that  great  and 
fltrong  intrenchment  for  the  proteftion.  of  their  conmion 
country,  which  is  called. Pifts- work  Ditch  in  fbme  places  and 
Cat-rail  in  others>  the.  latter  name  being  the  original  one, 
and.  fignifying  the  military  fence.  This  breaft-work  has  been 
wildly  attributed  by  the^only  antiquarian  that  has  noticed  it, 
the  late  Mr.  Gordon,  to  the  Caledonians  who  lived  at  a  diftance 
from  it  and.  even  to  the  north  of  the.  Friths.  And  running 
in  a  north-eaftern  direction  from  Cannaby  on  the  Elk  near 
Cumberland  to„  Gallow  water  immediately  beyond  Selkirk, 
lined  all  the  way  on  the  weft  with  forts,  and  even  continuing 
itfelf  by  sn  additional  chain  of.  caftles  along  the  Gallow-  to  the 
north;  it  was  plainly  defigned  as  a  barrier  againft  an  enemy 
that  lay.  to  the.  fouth  and  eaft  of  it.  Such  a  direction  and 
form .  cannot  fuit  any  other  period  of  our  hiftory  than  the  pre-^ 
fent.  And  this  it  fuits  compleatly,  the  Saxons  being  now  pof- 
feffed  of  Lothian  and  Northumberland,  and  the  only  enemy 
that  ever,  was  fo.    At  its  commencement  on  the  Gallow  it  rcr 
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,^^^'^'  ,  mains  very  confpicuous  to  this  day,  Ijeing  two  ramparts  nine  or 
ten  feet  high,  and  eight  orten  broad,  and  a  large  fbffe  about  twen- 
ty-five in  width.  And  it  is  ftiirmore  conlpicuous  as  it  proceeds^ 
the  foffe  at  Carriage-hill  being  very  deep,  and  twenty- four  and 
twenty-fix  feet  broad,  and  the  ramparts  fix  or  feven  perpendicu- 
lar and  ten  or  twelve  thick.  Inferiour  to  the  Roman  walls  in  fizc 
and  length,  it  is  equally  fo  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion j  turning  and  winding  very  irregularly  in  its  coutfe,  and 
having  not  much  fymmetry  and  proportion  in  its  parts.  Btrt  yet 
it  was  plainly^  made  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  works.  It  is  com* 
pofed,as  Hadrian's  and  Antonine's  were,  of  earth  mingled  with 
ftones ;  and  formed,  like  both,  of  two  ramparts  divided  by  a 
deep  foffe"  It  is  alfo  fecured.  Eke  Hadrian's,  Antonine's,  and 
Severus's,  by  a  train  efforts  along  it;  which  are  large  and  round, 
fortified  with  deep  ditches  and  ftrong  ramparts,  and  fome  of 
them  exceeding  eventhe  Roman  in  ftrength.  And,  where  it  ends, 
it  throws  off,  like  Severus's,  an  appendage  of  forts,  that 
range  along  the  terminating  water,  and  ufe  its  channel  for  a 
wall   and  a  foffe". 

Of  thefe  kingdoms,  that  of  Galloway  was  firft  I'educed  by 
the  Saxons.  Walwcin,  the  nephew  of  Arthur,  was  the  fovc*- 
reign  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  invafion.  And,  not  unworthy 
of  his  relation  to  the  hero,  he  made  the  Saxons  fuflfer  feverely 
in  tiierr  conquefl:.  Ethelfrid  muft  have  been  the  invading  mo«- 
narch,  the  firft  from  the  days  of  Ida  to  thofe  of  Edwin  who 
could  have  attacked  it,  and  the  laft  that  could  have  been  cotem- 
porary  with  a  nephew  of  Arthur".  The  reft  of  Brigantia, 
and  the  fouth  of  Siftuntia,  were  fubdued  in  620.  And  the 
remainder  of  the  Siftxmtii,  all  the  Volantii,  and  all  the  Strath- 
^luyd  Britons,  were  reduced  by  Egfrid  about  670**.  But  on 
the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Saxons  and  the  death  of  Egfrid  iii 
battle,  within  the  dominions  of  the  Pi(Sts  and  in  685'%  the 
Strath-cluyd  Britons  boldly  re-afferted  their  liberty,  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  revived  their  fovereignty***.  And  they  retained  both 
till  756-  In  that  year  the  Pifts  and  Saxons  combined  againft 
ihe  laft  remains  of  the  Provincials  in  the  north,    took  their 
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c^ital»  and  fubdued  their  country*'.  And  thus  the  whole  extent  ^^^-J- 
of  the  two  large  provinces,  Valentia  and  Maxima,  was  finally 
reduced  by  the  Saxons.  The  former  received  the  once  local 
appellation  of  Bemida,  and  the  latter  adopted  the  once  con- 
fined denomination  of  Deifa**.  And  the  Roman  municipium 
of  York,  the  capital  of  Maxima  under  the  Romans  and  of 
Brigantia  under  the  firft  Saxon  fovereigns  of  it,  became  now 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  *\ 


*  Bedc  !•  V,  c.  lo, — ^Cxfzi  fays  of  the  interiour  oeconomy  in 
all  the  German  ftates.  In  pace  nullus  eft  communis  magiftratus  ^ 
(p.  123). — ^'Bede  L  i.  c.  15.     And  Tacitus  fays  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  general,  Non  cafus  nee  fortuita  conglobatio  turmam* 
aut  cimeum  facit,  fed  familiae  et  propinquitates  (c.  7). — ^*Mat, 
Weftm^.p.  I03,-*^*  Sax.  Chron, — ""Sax.  Chron*,  Mat.  Weftm. 
p.  93,    and    Huntingdon    f     179. — ^'Weftm.    p.     104.-— 
*Gildas  G.    8. — Mr.    Carte  p.    215   cites    <*  a  very  antient'^ 
book  of  Wellh  laws  from  Humphrey  Lhuyd,  for  the  Saxons  having . 
taken  London  in  560.     But  neither  the  code  nor  its  quoter  mean 
what  Mr.  Carte  has  brought  them  to  prove.     And  the  former 
even  appears  to  be  much  more  modem,  than  Mr.  Lhuyd  or  Mr. 
Carte  appreliend  it  to  be.     When  the  Saxons  had  conquered  i 
Britain,  it  fays,  and  acquired  tbefcepter  of  the  realm  and  the  crown 
of  London y  then  the  Welih  met  and  chofe  Madgwn  Gwinedh  for 
their  dictator.     And  this,  fays  Lhuyd,  was  about  the  year  560. . 
But  the  words  of  the  laws  plainly  import  only  the  general  re- 
duction of  the  Provinces,  and  exprefs  it  in  a  language,  that 
(hews  the  whole  to  have  been  written  when  London  had  been 
made  the  metropolis  of  England,  and  when  it  had  even  been 
the  metropolis  fo  lof^g,    that  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  been* 
always  the  fame.     And  confequently  the  paflage  was  written 
j  after  the  reign  of  the  Confeffor,  when  London  firft  became . 

I  the  capital  of  this  kingdom  by  his  fettling  at  Weftminfter^  and 

}  even  one  or  two  centuries  after  it. — For  the.  fame  reafon,  the 

mention  of  the  crown  of  London  in  a  law  of  Hbwel  Dha 
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^'  '•  (hews  that  paffage  to  be  one  of  the  interpolations  that  we  dif- 
jcern  in  his  laws, — ^'Malmefbury  f-  19,  Dimidia  Hertfordenfi. 
— "*  Weftm.  p-  103  and  Bede  1.  ii.  c.  3, — "  Brompton  c.  &00. 
— "Brompton  ibid-,  Bede  L  iv.  c.  19,  and  Malmefbury  f.  19, 
— "Weftm.  p.  104. — '^Sax.  Chron. — '*  Huntingdon  f,  180 
and  Sax.  Chron. — '*  Huntingdon  f.  180  and  Sax.  Chron. — 
^  Sax.  Chron. — "  Sax.  Chron. — "*  Sax,  Chron.  and  Carte  p. 
2.26. — *°Sax.  Chron.  in  750,  753,  755,  and  833. — "Sax. 
Chron.  and  Wilkins's  Leges  Anglo-Saxonicae  p.  126.  1.  ix, 
where  the  Silures  of  Monmouthfhire  (not  the  Dimetae,  as 
Wilkins  miftakenly  calls  them)  are  denominated  Went-faete, 
or  the  people  of  Venta. — "Weftm.  p.  104. — *'Bede  1.  i.  c* 
15. — **  Brompton  c.  771  and  Huntingdon  f.  182. — ^*' Florence 
p.  685  compared  with  p.  695. — **Sax.  Chron.  p.  49  &c. — *'So 
the  Bemicians  and  Deirans  were  fometimes  called  Umbrians 
(Bede  1.  iv.  c.  17).  And  Merfey  is  popularly  written  Mercy  to 
this  day  in  Chefhire  and  Lancafhire. 

Mr.  Hume  has  given  us  a  very  different  ttymon  of  Mercia. 
This  kingdom  (he  fays)  '*  comprehended  all  the  middle  counties 
**  of  England,  and  as  its  frontiers  extended  to  thofe  of  all  the 
"  other  fix  kingdoms,  as  well  as  to  Wales,  it  received  its  name 
^*  from  that  circumftance"  (p.  48).  But  the  derivation  is 
founded  on  miftakes  in  the  geography.  Mercia  did  not  reach 
to  the  frontiers  of  all  the  other  kingdoms. .  It  extended  not  to 
thofe  of  Effex*  It  came  not  up  to  thofe  of  Kent.  And  it 
reached  not  to  thofe  of  Suffex.  Weft-Saxony  interpofed  be- 
tween it  and  Effex,  and  ftill  more  between  Suflex  and  it.  And 
Weft-Saxony  and  Effex  interpofed  between  it  and  Kent.  But, 
rcven  if  it  had  reached  to  the  frontiers  of  all  the  other  king- 
doms, the  etymon  would  furely  have  been  very  ridiculous. 
With  what  propriety  could  a  kingdom  be  denominated  Marches, 
merely  becaufe  it  was  bounded  by  the  marches  of  fix  other 
kingdoms  ?  But  etymology  is  not  the  province  of  Mr.  Hume. 
He  has  fomething  more  important  to  value  himfelf  upon. 

*•  Malmefbury  f.  18,  Brompton  c.  801,  and  Florence  p. 
4^95. — ^*^Bede  1.  iii.  c.  24. — ^"^  Weftm.  p.  104, — '*Lhuyd  p. 
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ft  59  from  the  Britifti  bards.—***  Carte  p.  21 1  from  the  fame.—  Sca.  i. 
**  Malme(buiy  X  64.^*  See  alfo  Alauna^  Lindum,  and  Vic- 
toria, ta^en:  from^  the  Damnii  by  building  the  wall^  tod  laid  to 
the  Horeftii,  p.  30  of  Richard. — "  See  Gordon's  Itin.  Sept. 
plate  48  and  p,  64.  And  Mr,  Horfeley,  who  contefts  the 
point  of  two  ramparts  at  Antoninus's  wall  (p.  163),  allows 
two  at  Hadrian's  (p,  117).  Analogy  requires  them  at  both. 
And  Mr.  Gordon's  account  is  fuch  as  precludes  all  Mr.  Horfe- 
ley's  infinuated  reafons,  being.  In  the  former's  time  at  leaft, 
fuch  as  could  not  be  miftaken  by  the  eye ;  a  little  to  the  weft 
of  FaU^irk  there  appearing  *'  a  huge  raihpait  on  the  north  bank 
*^  of  the  great  ditch,  meafuring  thirty-three  feet  in  breadth^ 
*'  and  as.miich  from  the  bottoiB , of  the  fdfe"  {p.  59).-— 
?*JHorfeley  pu  i34.-rrSoe  GordQa'fl  Itin,  Sept.  p*  ioa**-i04  for 
his  account  of  the  Cat-'rail.  And  C4t*rail :  literally  fignifies 
the  war-fence  of  palilades». .  this  and  other  fuch  works  of  the 
Britons  being  ftrengthened  originally  with  a  range  of  ftakes, 
and  Palifadreq  therefore  ftanding  for  a  raofpart  in  the  Arma* 
rick.-^^  Malmefbury  f ;  64.  :  But  fed  a  miftake  in  his  making  a 
nephew  of  Arthur  cotemj>orary  with:  Ochta  and  Abifa. — And 
this  conqucft  by  Ethelfrid  ferves  in  part  to  ahfwer  the  great  and 
formidable  ^idea,  which  fiede  in  K  i.  c.  34  give^  us  of  this 
fovereign's  conquefts  over  the  Britons^  and  which  had  not 
been  anfwered  hitherto  by  any  relation  ©f  fafts.— ^'Egfrid 
gare  away  to  the. church  of  Rippon  ibme  lands  upon  the 
Ribble,  in  f  ournefs,  and  about  Carlifle  (Heddius  in  Gale  c, 
17  and  Simeon  Dunelm.  c.  58  and  69).  See  alio  Bede  1.  iv.  c. 
zg. — ^^  Sax.  Chron.  and  Neliniusp.  1 16. — ^"^  Bede  1.  iv.  c.  26.— 
*'  Hoveden  f.  2314'— **  Bede  1.  iii.  c.  4  places  Whitera  in  GalT 
loway  within  the  limits  of  Bcmicia.  And  in  L  iii.  c.  14  he 
makes  all  the  fouth  of  Northumbria  to  be  Deira,  and  all  the 
north  Bemicia.^ — ^*^  Weftm.  p.  104.  Alcuinus  p.  704  of  Gale  af^ 
ferts  Edwin,  the  fon  of  iElla,  to  have  been  born  at  York.— 
The  north  of  Lancafhire,  therefore,  was  feparated  from  the 
fouth  of  it  for  fifty  years  together.  And  this,  the  only  fepara- 
•  tion  that  we  know  to  have  happened,  accounts  foir  the  great 
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.  difHn£bion  which  has  been  made  for  ages  between  them.  It 
began  in  the  Saxon  times^  as  one  half  of  the  county  is  annexed, 
in  Doomfday  Book  to  Chefhire^  and  the  other  is  fubjoined  tQ 
Yorklhire, 


II. 


THE  fyftem  of  religion,  which  the  Provindals  had  fo  long; 
embraced,  fumifhed  antidotes  to  the  foreign  principle  of  cor- 
ruption, and  provided  reftraints  for  the  headlong  impulfbs  of 
vice,  in  the  heart  of  man,  the  moft  powerful  that  the  wifdom 
of  Divinity  could  contrive  and  the  freedom  of  Humanity  admit; 
It  held  up  the  moft  ravifhing  profpedls  of  felicity,  to  invite  the 
foul  to  the  praftice  of  virtue*  It  preiented  the  moft  aftcmifhing 
views  of  wretchednefs,  to  deter  her  from  the  profecution  of 
vice.  It  drew  the  line  of  duty  in  the  brighteft  colours,  as  a  full 
dire£ti(Hi  to  the  wildered  faculties  of  the  imderftanding.  And  it 
promifed  the  aid  of  co-operating  Omnipotence,  as  an  effedhiat 
afliftance  to  the  weakened  powers  of  the  afie£lions.  But  under 
luch  a  rule  of  conduft,  and  with  fuch  lively  motives  to  the 
praftice  of  it,  the  Britons  had  for  fome  time  ftmk  Into  a 
wretched  degeneracy  af  manners.  And  they  were  not  tainted 
merely  with  the  fins,  which  even  the  purity  of  Chriftianity 
has  not  been  able  to  prevent  entirely  in  any  period,  the  cufr 
tomary  fruits  of  the  original  pollution.  -  Ambition,  the  difeaie 
of  the  intelle^Elual  paffions,  and  fenfuality,  the  malady  c^  the 
bodily,  appeared  among  their  kings  in  all  their  wildeft  horrour^ 
publick  wars,  private  murders,  adultery,  inceft,  and  fodomy^ 
•  In  564  one  fovereign  prefented  himfelf  before  the  akar,  the 
more  folemnly  to  confirm  an  affurance  which  he  had.prcvioufly 
given,  never  more  to  injure  a  Briton ;  and  even  there,  in  the 
very  a6l  of  confirmation,  and  amid  the  very  rites  of  religion, 
ftretched  out  his  hand,  and  ftabbed  two  royal  youths  that  were 

near 
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near  him.  Another,  covered  over  with  various  parricides  and  y^^-  ^^• 
adulteries^  repudiated  his  own  wife  and  married  his  own 
daughter.  And  a  third,  cotemporary  with  both,  after  repeated 
a€ls  of  violence  and  wickednefs  having  invaded  the  patrimony 
of  his  uncle  and  deflroyed  him  and  his  adherents,  and  been 
ftruck  with  a  Teeming  remorfe  for  his  crimes,  became  afterwards 
enamoured  of  his  nephew's  wife,  murdered  his  own  queen, 
murdered  his  own  nephew,  and  married  the  widowed  niece. 
Thefe  were  dreadful  enormities,  the  ebullitions  of  outrageous 
impiety.  And  the  kings  in  geaeral  were  the  applauders  of  vil- 
lains and  the  patrons  of  robbers,  were  whoremafters  and  adul- 
terers, frequently  guilty  of  perjury,  very  charitable,  and  very 
wicked ". 

Even  the  clergy  afforded  wretched  examples  to  the  people,  fcl- 
dom  adminiftering  the  eucharift,  never  reproving  the  prevailing 
fms;  and  being  avaricious,  ignorant,  and  proud.  Some  indeed 
were  negatively  good.  But  thefe  were  few.  And  fomc  were  pofi- 
tively  fo,  exemplary  in  their  moral  pra6iices^  and  faithful  in  their 
minifterial  duties.  But  thefe  were  fewer  ftill.  The  generality 
purfued  eagerly  the  idle  diverfions  of  the  worid,  meanly  courted 
the  v^cked  great  for  fecular  advantages,  and  even  maintained  their 
miftreflcs  in  private*.  And,  in  this  great  degeneracy  of  the  king 
and  prieft,  the  general  body  of  the  nation  muft  neceffarily  have 
been  very  profligate.  In  any  age  or  country  the  various  re- 
ibaints,  which  prudence  impofes  and  religion  fixes  on  the  modes 
of  minifterial  life,  will  neceffarily  fecure  the  clergy  the  longefl  of 
any  from  the  contagion  of  publick  vicioufnefs,  and  retain  them 
the  nearcft  of  any  to  the  fphere  of  religious  duty.  And  that 
nation  is  peculiarly  abandoned,  where  the  clergy  are  openly 
profligate. 

The  national  corruption  commenced  about  540  ^  broke  out 
in  the  horrours  of  civil  butchery,  and  terminated  at  lafl  in  a 
general  profligacy.  Goodnefs  beheld  the  accumulated  crimes  with 
pity.    And  Juftice  refolved  to  punifh  them  with  feverity.    The 

Saxons  were  called  from  the  (hores  of  Britain  and  the  heaths 
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of  Germany,  the  oidained  inflruments  of  avenging  Provi- 
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Sea.  H-dence,  They  came.  The  crimes  of  th^  Britons  in  their  own 
nature  accelerated  their  punifliment.  And  their  un-interrupted 
diflenfions  and. royal  murders,  the  deaths  of  Arthur,  Urien, 
and  others,  prepared  them  an  eafier  prey  for  the  enemy.  Vic* 
tory  waited  upon  the  Saxon  battles.  Conqueft  atttended  the 
8axon  invafions.  And  they,  who  had  fubdued  only  three 
counties  in  ninety  years  before,  now  redfuced  three-fourths  of 
the  Provinces  in  eighty. 

When  the  Romans  formerly  ccHiquePed  the  tribes  of  thtf 
ifland,  they  generally  left  the  natives  in  full  pofleflion  of  their 
laws,  and  indulged  theta  with  the  free  enjo;^eht  of  theaf 
properties.  And  they  did  not  fettle  r^ularly  among  them^ 
mingle  with  them  in  the  town,  and  incorporate  with  them 
in  the  country.  They  conftrudled  miinicipies,  colonies,  and 
ftations  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  and  confined  their 
foldiers  within  them.  And  the  reft  of  the  regioii  was  pof- 
fefied  wiAout  interruption,  by  the  natives,  charged  only  with 
the  duty  of  marching  out.  to  war  by  appointment,  and  loaded 
with  the  obligation  of  paying  taxes  to  the  fovereigns  and  the 
Romans.  But  the  condudl  of  the  Saxons  was  very  diffcrenti 
Equally  at  the  Saxon  and  Roman  conqueft,  the.  reduced  Brir 
tons  remained  in  the  Provinc^^  In  all  kingdoms  fome  indi^d- 
duals  will  retire  from  the  d<>Tninion  of  a  conquerour,  and 
take  refuge  in  the  un-enflaved  parts  of  the  country.  Thus 
Wallwein,  a  king,  withdrew  into  Pembrokefhire  from  the  redu- 
ced territories  of  Galloway  *.  AndLlomarch,  a  nobleman,  rer 
linquifhed  hb  native  fields  of  CUmbria^  for  liberty  and  Shrop- 
Ihire  '•  But,  in  the  greateft  incidents  of  war  and  the  wildeft 
revolutions  of  empire,  the  colleftive  body  of  the  people  will 
always  remain,  neither  chafed  away  by  the  fears  of  invafion, 
nor  driven  off  by  the  feelings  of  fubje<^on.  And  We  aftually 
fee  the  Britons  of  the  fouth  continuing  throughout  the  extent 
,of  the  Weft-Saxon  empire.  We  find  alfo  the  Gadeni,  the 
Damnii,  and  even  our  own  Siftuntii,  in  the  north,  remaining 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Northumbrian  monarchs,  feveral 
years  after  the  conqueft  of  all,  and  abaut  the  conclufion  of 
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the  fcvcnth  century "*.  And,  what  is  ftUl  more  rcmakable,  the.^^J^- 
defcendants  of  the  Roman  legionaries  continued  in  their  muni- 
cipies^  and  colonies  everf  as  late  as  the  eighth ;  and  even  then 
were  reipe^ble  enough  for  their  numbers,  to  be  entitled  to 
the  coUeftive  appellation  of  a  people,  to  be  confidcred  equally 
as  a  nation  with  the  Angles,  Britons,  Pi£ts,  and  Scots,  and 
as  one  of  the  five  communities  that  divided  the  ifland  among 
them  \ 

*    The  extenfive  wood  of  Arden,  in  which  Manchefter  wa« 
eresfted,  could  not  have  been  included  at  iirft  in  any  of  the  • 
numerous  townfhips  of  Loncafhire.     But,  when  the  town  wa$ 
conflxufted  and  the  land  cultivated,  both  one  and  the  other 
would  be  formed  into  a  Tref,  and  compofe  the  original  town- 
ihip  of  Manchefter •      And  the  cultivated  area,   which  com- 
menced with  the  town,  was  nearly  commenfurate  in  extent 
perhaps  with  the  fm^  diftrifl  of  Aldport.     This  is  now  defined : 
on  the  north  by  the  northern  border  of  Dolefield,  and  a  line 
running  direftly  from  it  to  the  Tib, ,  by  the  Tib  and  Irwell  on  ^ 
the  eaft  and  weft,    and  by  the  Medlock  on  the  fouth.     But  it 
formerly  extended  acrofs  the  Medlock,  and  infolded  the  whole 
manour  of  Hulme  within  it.  That  river,  fays  a  record  of  1 322, 
flows  through  the  middle  of  the  fee  belonging  to  the  lord  of 
Aldport '.     And  the  town  could 4:>e  but  little  at  firft,  only  one  • 
ftreet  extending  along  the  one  road  of  the  Romans.     But,  as  it . 
was  afterwards  enlarged  by  a  gradual  acceflion  of  inhabitants, 
the  line  of  cultivation  would  be  equally  extended  by  an  addition  . 
of  inclofures.  The  town  confifted  of  eight  or  nine  ftreets  pro- 
bably, before  the  departure  of  the  Romans ;  a  number  fully 
as  great,    as  the  prefent  town  could  enumerate  even  to  the 
fourteenth  century.     And  the  range  of  cornfields,  meadows, 
and  paftures  was  moft  probably  comprehended  at  that  period 
within  the  townlhip  of  Manchefter,  which  lately  comprized, 
though  it  does  not  at  prefent,  the  adjoining  manour  of  Hulme. 
The  fteep  and  lofty  banks  of  the  Irke  and  Irwell,  on  the  north 
and  weft,  would  naturally  check  the  progrefs  of.  cultivation 
into  thofe  quarters.     When  un-occupied  lands  prefented  them- 
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Seft.  II.  felves  on  every  fide,  and  the  mind  had  no  particular  principle 
of  feledlion,  fuch  circumftances  would  naturally  determine  its 
choice,  and  divert  the  flowing  tide  of  cultivation  another  way. 
And  it  ran,  as  the  townlhip  runs  at  prefent,  direftly  to  the 
eaft,  and,  as  it  lately  extended,  betwixt  the  channels  of  the 
Come-brook,  Medlock,  and  Irke ;  ftretching  only,  with  the  pre- 
fent  townfhip,  about  four  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the 
laft.  From  the  departure  of  the  Romans  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Saxons,  neither  the  buildings  of  the  town  could  have  been 
increafed,  nor  the  circle  of  cultivation  enlarged.  In  all  that 
long  period  of  time,  and  in  the  endangered  ftate  of  Britain 
and  Lancafhire,  the  fpirit  of  improvement  would  lie  abfolutely 
dormant.  And  the  demands  of  war  frequently  called  off,  and 
its  loffes  finally  fwept  away,  many  of  the  ufefuP  artifans  and 
induftrious  hufbandmen. 

The  conquered  Britons  were  neither  indulged  entirely  with 
their  original  property,  nor  divefted  entirely  of  it,  by  the 
Saxons.  The  viftors  would  certainly  fequeftcr  a  portion  of 
the  lands  for  their  own  ufe.  And  the  vanquifhed  did  as  cer- 
tainly retain  a  portion  in  their  own  poffeflion.  In  the  laws  of 
Ina  rfie  monarch  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  and  during  the  courfe  of 
the  feventh  century,  the  fine  for  the  murder  of  a  Wilifc  or 
Briton  is  fixed  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  fhillings,  if  he  pofleflied 
a  hide  of  land,  and  at  eighty  only,  if  he  poflefled  but  half  that 
quantity  •.  And  fo  alfo  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  earlier  laws 
of  the  Franks,  a  heavy  mulft  is  prefcribed  for  the  murder  of  a 
Provincial  that  was  the  aftual  proprietor  of  an  eftate;  Ro- 
manus  homo  poffeflbr,  id  eft,  qui  res  in  pago  ubi  remanet  pro- 
prias  poflidet  •.  The  rule  of  war,  which  was  obferved  by  the 
Germans  in  general  on  their  conquefts  along  the  continent, 
would  be  equally  praftifed  by  the  Saxons  in  the  ifland.  And 
two  thirds  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  vanquiftied  became  the 
prey  of  the  viftor  "*.  The  Germans,  infinitely  more  merciful 
than  the  Romans  to  the'flaves  which  they  took  in  battle", 
were  much  lefs  humane  than  they  to  the  countries  that  they 
reduced  in  war.  The  latter  with  all  their  municipies,  colo- 
nies. 
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Hies,  and  ftations^  and  all  their  taxes,  fervices,  and  impofitions,  ^  ^'^ 
fcarcely  received  a  fifth  of  the  provincial  dominions.  And  the 
•Saxons,  not  content  with  a  fourth,  a  third,  or  even  a  half, 
rapaciouily  took  two  thirds  into  their  own  pofleflion.  Two 
thirds  of  the  houfes  in  the  town,  and  two  thirds  of  the  land 
in  the  country,  would  be  configned  by  lot  to  the  conquerour. 
And  the  fmall  remainder  would  be  divided  in  the  fame  manner 
among  the  original  proprietors,  and  meafured  out  to  them  ex- 
aftly  according  to  their  original  portions. 

When  the  town  of  Manchefler  arofe  in  the  wood  of  Arden, 
the  fmatlnefs  of  its  extent  fhews  only  one  chief  and  one  clan  to 
have  fettled  in  it  at  firft*  To  this  leader,  at  'the  requifition  of 
the  Romans,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  the  commencing  fet- 
tlement,  all  the  circuit  of  Arden  would  naturally  be  given 
away  by  the  fovcreign.  And  from  him  all  the  future  fettlers 
of  the  borough  received,  and  under  him  they  all  retained,  their 
appointed  quantities  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  and  their 
allowed  right  of  pafturage  in  the  woods  beyond ;  either  as  he 
engaged  the  free  villains  of  other  lords,  or  obliged  the  re- 
mainder of  his  own  pure  ones,,  to  remove  and  refide  in  the 
-town.  Thus  configned  at  firft  to  one  chief,  the  extended 
townfliip  would  remain  the  property  of  his  defcendants  or  fuc- 
cefibrs,  till  the  region  of  the  lord  was  converted  into  a  province 
for  the  reftor,  and  the  whole  compafs  of  Arden  into  the  old 
pariih  pf  Manchefler.  And  at  the  memorable  acra  of  the 
Saxon  conqueft^  and  on  Edwin's  partition  of  the  conquered 
lands,  among  his  followers,  one  leader  received  as  his  (hare  twp 
thirds  of  the  ground  in  the  diftrift^  and  tlie  right  of  fupre^ 
macy  over  the  whole. 

This  baron,  the.  new  lord  of  Manchefler  and  its  annexed 
region,  would  fettle  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town»  and  in  fome  caflellet  or  fortified  manfion.  Such  a  feat 
thejcircumflances  of  a  newly  reduced  country  particularly  obliged 
liim  to  chufe.  And  the  Saxon  and  Normaii  lords  appear  to 
liave  chofen  fuch  a  one,  for  many  centuries  afterward.  The 
large  cattle  oa  the  winter-flation  of  the  Romans  would  patu-' 
,     ,  rally 
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^[^\  rally  be  retained  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  crown,  a  publick  for- 
trefs  and  a  general  defence.  And  the  fequel  of  the  hiftory 
aftually  fliews  it  to  have  been  fo.  The  larger  ground  of  difc 
fiimmer-camp,  therefore,  would  next  engage  the  attention  dF 
the  lord,  and  appears  to  have  contained  his  habitation  in  the 
earlieft  ages.  It  is  exprefsly  diftinguifhed  in  our  oldefl  records 
by  the  denomination  of  BarcMi's  Yard  and  Baron's  Hull'*, 
And  it  is  the  only  fite  in  the  townfliip,  that  retains  either  this 
or  any  fimilar  appellation. 

This  area  was  twelve  ftatute-acres  and  a  half  in  com- 
pafs,  an  extent  too  ample  for  the  court  of  the  chief.  He  erefted 
his  houfe  therefore  upon  the  interiour  quarter  of  the  camp, 
and  within  the  fortified  ground  of  the  praetorium.  There  the 
rocky  precipices  on  two  fides  were  anfwcred  by  the  great  ditch 
on  the  others,  and  compleatly  fecured  his  manfion.  And  this 
is  the  point  of  land,  which  is  peculiarly  denominated  the  Ba^ 
ron's  HuU  and  Baron's  Yard  in  our  records. 

Thus  fettled  on  the  fite  of  the  Roman  prartorium,  and  at  the 
diftance  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  lord  would  direftly  order 
a  mill  to  be  built,  adjoining  to  his  manfion,  and  for  the  parti- 
fCular  fervice  of  his  family.  Such  a  one  was  fettled  fome  centu- 
ries ago  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  houfe,  and  was  there- 
fore cotemporary  with  it.  Seated  as  the  baron  was,  remote 
from  the  mill  on  the  Medlock,  the  inconvenience  was  either 
originally  fofefeen  or  immediately  felt.  A  new  mill  was  there- 
fore conftrufted.  And  it  was  placed  direftty  without  the 
•camp,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  exteriour  fofl[e,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Old  Millgate.  There  the  warrant  of  tradition, 
the  appellation  of  the  ftreet,  and  the  teftimony  of  records, 
Ihew  a  mill  to  have  continued  for  many  centuries  afterward. 
And  there  it  was  fixed  by  the  lord,  for  the  proximity  of  the 
fite  to  the  houfe,  and  the  eafinefs  of  accefs  from  the  houfe  to 
it.  To  have  fettled  it  on  any  equally  near  and  equally  ac- 
ceflible  point  in  the  channel  of  the  Irke  or  Irwell,  the  rocky- 
bank  of  the  river  muft  have  been  cut  away  for  a  confiderable 
iengthj  and  levelled  with  very  great  labour.     And  the  hollow 
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and  current  of  the  Roman  fofle  prefented  themfelves  at  the  ,^^^'J^' 
fame  time,  ready  provided  for  his  ufe,  and  inviting  his  mill  to 
the  margin. 

A  little  to  the  weft  of  this,  and  in  the  line  of  the  road  to 
Ribchefter,  was  the  old  approach  to  the  camp,  on  its  arrival 
there  guarded  by  a  military  gateway.  And  the  prefent  would 
be  at  the  fame  point,  and  equally  as  before  by  a  light  bridge  of 
timber  acrofs  the  ditch.  This  was  before  probably,  and  cer- 
tainly was  now,  drawn  up  generally  for  the  fecurity  of  the  man- 
fion ;  and  therefore  attrafted  to  itfelf  the  appellation  of  the 
Hanging  Bridge,  and  communicated  to  the  fofle  the  abbreviated 
denomination  of  the  Hanging  Ditch.  The  foimer  name  ig 
ftill  retained  by  the  bridge  of  ftone,  which  has  been  crofted 
in  the  room  of  the  other.  And  the  latter  adheres  to  a  ftreet, 
that  has  been  conftru6ted  along  the  courfe  of  the  fofle.  But 
beyond  the  large  inclofure,  which  now  forms  the  coemetery  of  the 
church,  the  old  entrance  into  the  ground  of  the  praetorium 
would  be  the  prefent  one  into  the  court  of  the  baron,  and  be 
equally  an  opening  in  the  interiour  ditch*  .  Such  an  opening 
in  this  made  a  drawbridge  neceflfary  acrofs  the  outer  fofli.  And 
it  alfo  required  the  conftru6tion  of  a  military  gateway,  equally 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hunts -bank  as  at  the  entrance  of  the  road 
from  Ribchefter.  There  one  was  erefted  probably  by  the  Ro- 
mans .  And  one  was  aflually  continued  there  by  the  Normans 
afterward "". 


"  Gildas's  Epiftle  in  Gale  p.  15,  19,  20,  21,  &c.  and  Hift. 
c.  26. — *Gildas'sEp.  p.  23,  24,  and  33.— '  Gildas's  Hift.  c. 
26  and  JErx  Cambro-Brit.  p.  142. — ^*Malmefbury  f.  64. — * 
Lhuyd  p.  259.  And  feveral  others '  retired  with  hijn,  as  in  the 
extraft  here  referred  to  he  calls  Shropfhire  the  paradife  of  the 
Cumbrians,  Pouys paraduys  Gymri. — ^* Bedel,  v.q.  18,  Multos 
eorum  qui  occidentalibus  Saxonibus  fubditi  erant  Britones,  and 
Simeon  Dunelm.  c,  69,   Cartmel  et  omnes  Britanni  cum  eo. 

P       "  And 
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And  In  the  immediateFjf  preceding  fc6fion  I  have-  (liewn  thcr 
Strath-cluyd  Britons  to  Ime  thrown  off  the  Saxon  yoke: 

How  miftaken  thecefore  is  Mr,  Hume,  and  how  nnilaken  in*- 
deed  are  all  our  hiflorians^  who  have  wildly  fuppofed  the  Britons 
to  have  been  entirely  rooted  out !  **  A  total  extermination  of  the 
'*  Britons",  lays  the  former,  *^  became  the  foie  expedient  for 
*'  providing  a  fettlement  and  fubfiftance  to  the.  new  planters*' 

^  See  B.  L.  ch,  xU.  f.  i,  and  Bedie  1. 1-  c.  i,  Haec  ikprafinti 
quinque  gentium  Unguis,  Anglorvuit  videlicet,  &c,— •  Medelake 
currens  per  medium  feodidominide  Aldport.^an>nia' p.  279. 
in  Kuerden  folio).— 'Wilkins  LL-  32.  See  alfaLL.  23  and  24^ 
—And  fee  Eccardi  Leges  Francorum  p- 85,  1720.'^— "^'Linden- 
brogius  Lex«  Wiitgoth.  L.  10,  Tit.  i.  c.  8«  and  Lex^*  Burgund. 
c.  54-^'*Tacitus  de  M- Ger.  c,  20.^— ''Records in H's MS,  p.  7. 
Baron  I  have  previoufly  fhewn  to  be  a  Cekick  term,  and  in 
B.  II.  ch.  vii.  f.  I.  Ihall  farther  (hew  its  particular  meaning. 
And  it  was  equally  in  ufe  among  the  Saxons,  as  our  Courts*- 
Baron  &c.  iufficiently  intimate.^— '^Recofds  in  H'aMS,.p.  7*. 


m.. 


THE  exteriour  appearance  of  the  Provinces  was  greatly 
changed  by  the  ere^on  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  upon  them. 
And  the  interiour  condition  of  the  ftatcs  was  equally  al- 
tered by  the  fettlement  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  within  them. 
Thefe  joimediately  received  their  refpefltive  allocations  of  land, 
and  immediately  planted  them  with  their  ti-ains  of  adherents. 
The  kingdom  of  Lancalhire  received  into  its  bofom  a  confider- 
able  body  o£  Saxons,  and  the  foreft  of  Manchcfter  a  large 
colony  of  Angles.  And  the  population  of  both  was  much 
improved  even  by  the  melancholy  conclufion  of  the  war,   and 

4  their 
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their  cultivation  extended  by  the  miferies  even  of  abfolute^-^ 
conqueft. 

Many  caftles  were  er^ed  by  the  Provincials^  bellies  fuch 
as  v?ere  raifed  on  the  groundplots  of  the  Roman  Nations'.  And 
the  fia£l  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  wai\  Of  this 
number  was  Witgarafbyrig  or  Carifbrook  caftie  in  the  ifle  of 
Wight ;  an  ifland,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  Silley  and  in  Man^ 
the  Romans  appear  not  to  have  either  conflrufted  roads  or  ere£t- 
ed  ftations.  And  the  fortrefs  was  a^ually  taken  from  the 
Proper  Belgae  by  Cerdic  in  530 '.  Such  alfo  were  the  four 
Tuns,  Caftra  Munita,  or  caftles  of  Ligeanburh,  Egeleiburh, 
Benningtun,  and  Egonefham,  which  Ceaulin  won  from  the 
Britons  in  57 1  *.  And  fuch  was  CartmeU  Carth*mel,  or  the 
Hill-fortrefs  in  our  own  county,  which  Egfrid  took  from  the 
Siftuntii  about  670,  and  gave  to  the  church  of  Lindisfame  '• 

Thus  the  Roman-Britifh  chiefs  had  previoufly  inhabited  caf-- 
ties  for  their  manfions.  And  the  Saxons  followed  their  exam- 
ple. They  equally  pofMed  their  fortrelles  on  fettling  in  the 
Provinces,  which  were  alfo  the  houfes  of  their  lords  and 
the  capitals  of  their  feignories.  In  Lancaihu'e,  particu- 
larly, diey  inhabited  many.  And  fome  of  them  were  probably 
crt&td  by  themfelves,  but  moft  by  the  Britons  before  them. 
They  had  in  all  probability  ho  lefs  than  twelve  coniiderable 
ones  to  the  fouth  of  the  Ribble,  Wall-ey,  Wal-ton,  Child* 
wall,  and  Win-wick,  Bla^k-bume,  S^h-ton,  Stan<-diih,  and 
Pen-wortham,  Wig-an,  Roch-dale,  Middle-ton,  and  Bury* 
And  thefe  were  probably  the  feats  of  twelve  coniid^^ble  chiefs 
before  the  inftitution  of  parifhes,  and  therefore  the  fites  of  as 
many  parochial  churches  at  it^« 

Thus  erefted,  the  caftles  were  a  great  addition  to  the  varied 
icenery  of  Lancafhire  in  themfelves.  But  they  were  a  much  greater 
in  their  confequences.  They  became  the  origin  of  villages  and 
the  groundwork  of  towns.  And  the  attendants  of  the  chief 
coUefled  in  various  habitations  about  the  houfe,  and  united 
into  towns  and  villages.  The  forts  of  Ligeanburh,  Benning- 
tun,  Eglefburh,  and  Egoneiham  proved  the  aftual  occafion  of 
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Sca.^.^  four  boroughs,  which  afterwards  became  the  demefnes  of  the 
Saxon  monarchs,  and  one  or  two  of  which  have  fmce  dwind- 
led away  into  villages ;  the  prefent  Leiton  in  Bedfordfhire, 
Ailefbury  in  Buckingham(hire,  and  Benfington  and  Eynefham 
in  Oxfordfhire '.  The  fortrefs  of  Cartmel  was  the  original 
caufe  of  the  prefent  town,  which  has  furvived  the  date  and 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  its  parent.  Arid  thofe  of  Walton, 
Walley,  Win  wick,  and  Childwall,  Sephton,  Blackburne,  Stan- 
dilh,  and  Penwortham,  Wigan,  Middleton,  Bury,  and  Roch- 
dale, were  the  happy  commencement  of  as  many  villages  or 
boroughs  in  the  fouthof  Lancafhire.  As  the  number  of  a  chief's 
retainers  was  greater  or  fmaller  at  firft,  their  habitations  were 
contrafted  into  villages  or  ftretched  out  into  towns.  And,  as 
the  fettlement  of  commerce  ripened  their  growth  and  the  ca- 
lamities of  war  blafted  their  advancement  afterwards,  the  vil- 
lages unfolded  into  towns,  and  the  towns  fhrunk  up  into  vil- 
lages. 

But  thefe  caftles  were  the  feats  only  of  the  more  con- 
lidei-able  lords.  And  various  chiefs  would  be  fettled  around 
them,  the  inferiour  lords  of  petty  feignories,  and  the  fubor- 
dinate  proprietors  of  fubjeft'  manfions.  The  fewer  adherents 
of  thefe  leffer  thanes  equally  fettled  about  their  proper  houfes  . 
and  their  fewer  habitations,  never  afpiring  to  the  dignity  of  a 
town,  only  ftraggled  into  lanes  or  affociated  into  folds.  Such 
would  be  many  within  the  greater  diftridls  in  general,  which 
were  afterwards  modelled  into  townfhips,  as  thefe  were  into 
paiifties.  And  fuch  were  many  alfo  within  our  own  diftriA 
of  Manchefter. 

The  colony  of  Saxons,  that  now  fettled  with  their  chief  in 
the  parifh,  proved  a  confiderable  acceffion  to  the  number  of  its 
former  inhabitants,  and  made  a  large  addition  to  the  compais  of 
its  cultivated  area.  And  the  little  lords,  that  had  fcrved  under 
the  banner  of  the  Manchefter  chief,  would  receive  from  him 
their  proportional  allotments  of  the  parifh,  and  hold  their 
refpeftive  (hares  in  fubordination  to  him,  as  he  enjoyed  the 
^hole  in  fubjeAion  to  the  fovcreign.  His  own  more  imme- 
2  diate 
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diate  vaffals  would  be  put  in  pofleffion  of  the  houfes  ^^^^- ^' 
already  erefted,  and  of  the  lands  already  cultivated,  in  the 
town  and  townfliip  of  Manchefter,  And  the  fubjeft  chiefs 
would  receive  th^ir  allocations  without  the  extent  of  both, 
and  in  the  neareft  woods  around  them.  Thus  was  the  foreft 
of  Arden  confiderably  levelled  on  every  fide  of  the  town.  And 
many  new  townfliips  arofe  in  the  parifh,  the  little  chief  fettling 
with  his  attendants  on  his  affigned  quantity  of  land,  and  the 
new  region  naturally  compofing  a  new  townfhip. 

The  diftrifts,  which  were  firft  won  from  the  woods,  were 
Salford,  Chetham,  Newton,  Ardwick,  and  Chorleton-row. 
Thefe  would  be  the  earlieft  townfhips  in  the  precinfts  of 
Manchefter,  as  they  lie  immediately  in  circuit  about  the 
original  one.  And  as  they  would  take  their  prefent  ap- 
pellations, like  the  above-mentioned  towns  in  the  Provinces 
and  the  above-mentioned  parifhes  in  the  county,  from  the 
names  of  their  capital  ftru6tures ;  fo  the  ftruftures  themfelves 
were  denominated  from  various  circumftances.  One  was  cal- 
led  New-ton  from  the  recentnefs  of  its  ereftion.  And  the 
ftream  of  cultivation  would  moft  naturally  follow  at  firft  the 
courfe  which  it  had  taken  before,  and  the  diftri6l  of  New- 
ton be  the  earlieft  that  was  added  to  the  townfliip  of  Manchef- 
ter.  The  Wic  or  habitation,  conftrufted  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Medlock,  was  called  formerly  Ardene,  and  is  now  called  Ard- 
wick, from  tl^e  antient  name  of  the  Mancunian  foreft.  The  great 
houfe,  erefted  within  the  cherfonefus  of  Salford  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pafllage  acrofs  the  Irwell,  received  its  ap- 
pellation from  its  fite,  and  was  entitled  the  Sal  or  manfion  at 
the  Ford.  And  Chetham  and  Chorletoh-row  bear  the  names 
of  their  original  lords,  Chet  and  Cheorl ;  the  Ham  of  the  one 
being  erefted  on  the  creft  of  the  Red  Bank,  and  the  Ton  of  the 
other  about  the  fite  of  the  prefent  Chorleton  Hall  \  Along 
the  road  to  Rochdale,  and  at  the  firft  houfe  in  the  townfliip  of 
Chetham,  tradition  fixes  a  caftle,  and  remains  demonftrate  the 
faft.  The  fite  of  it  was  the  level  of  the  prefent  garden,  and 
ftill  (hews  imperfeftly  the  deep  moat  that  enchrcled  it.     The 

mean 
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Sea.  in,  mean  building  on  the  ground  retains  the  name  of  the  oiiginal 
one,  and  is  popularly  called  the  Peel  and  Peel-houfe,  the  great 
manfion  or  the  caftle.  And  the  knoll  of  Chet-wood  rifes  a  little 
diftant  at  the  back  of  it. 

But  the  population  of  the  parifh  was  alfo  extended  much 
farther  at  this  period.  The  amphitheatre  of  cultivated  lands 
was  additionally  enlarged.  And  the  townfhips  of  Stretford* 
Chorleton,  Withington,  Ruftiulme,  Gorton^  and  Droylfden 
equally  emerged  from  the  gloom.  All  thefe  were  formed  in 
620,  as  I  fhall  foon  (hew  the  little  diftrift  of  Kirkmanlhulme 
to  have  been  fo  only  feven  years  afterward  ^.  The  neareft  bor- 
der of  Kirkmanfhulme  lies  about  two  mtles  frcmi  the  fite  of  the 
old  town.  And  both  Chorleton  and  Droyliden  commence  about 
one  and  three-quarters^  Rufhulme  and  Withington  about  one 
and  a  half»  Gorton  about  one  and  a  quarter,  and  Stretford 
about  half  a  one  only,  from  it. 

The  Roman  road  to  Condate  or  Kinderton,  fording  the 
Merfey  to  Crofs-ftreet,  conferred  the  appdlation  of  Stretford 
on  the  place  3  and  the  hall  con{lru£ted  by  the  Saxon  chief 
near  it  received  the  fame  appellation,  and  communicated  it  to 
the  townfhip.  But  Withington,  Chorleton,  and  Droylfden,  or 
(as  the  laft  is  written  in  a  record  of  Edward  the  firft)  Drulf- 
den,  derived  their  names  from  their  proprietors  i  Withington 
being  only  the  Saxon  Withanton,  and  all  three  importing 
/  jnerely  the  habitations  and  the  valley  of  Chcorl,  Dreol,  and 
Witha.  The  Hulme  or  manfion  of  Rufhulme  was  origi- 
nally on  the  prefent  Caflle-hill  there,  a  very  fmall  area,  forti- 
fied with  a  flight  {o&,  diflant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  turnpike,  and  lying  on  the  margin  of  the  Rufh-brook.  And 
the  houfe  upon  the  Gore*-brook  challenged  the  denomination  of 
Gorton\ 

To  this  ample  extent  was  the  fcene  of  cultivation  carried 
J)efore  627,  becaufe  in  that  year  it  was  aflually  flrctched  into 
Kirkmanfhulme.  And  the  general  face  of  Lancafhire  wag 
agreeably  chequered  with  a  number  of  new  manfipns ;  the 
Jarger  ftruftures  rifing  over  the  refl,  the  centers  of  the  culti- 
vated 
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fated  grounds,  and  the  regents  of  the  ai^Mning  townfiiips.  ^^'^* 
Thus- wer&  the  thickets  of  Mancfacfter  laid  open  by  the  Sax- 
ons,  the  wild  beafh  diflodged  to  a  greater  diftance,  and  a 
variety  of  diftrifh  recovered  from  the  wafte.  The  great* 
eft  improvements  would'  be  made  in  the  precin£ts  of  the  Roman 
towns,  and  in  the  wild  woods  that  furrounded  them.  And  eleven 
townjQiips  were  aftualty  annexed  to  the  original  one  of  Man- 
chefter,  all  immediately  encircling  it,  and  all  but  one  direflly 
fubordinate  to  it  *. 

The  Britiih  chiefs,  deprived  of  two-thirds  of  their  property, 
would  be  equally  fpoiled  of  two- thirds  of  their  villains.  Thefc 
being  found  upon  the  lands  which  were  forfeited  by  the  right 
of  conqueft,  they  were  configned  with  them  to  the  new  pro- 
prietors. And  on  the  fub)e£iion  of  North-Lancaihire  the 
caftle  of  Cartmel,  and  all  the  Britons  upon  its  contiguous  de« 
mefne,  were  given  to  the  church  of  Lindisfarne  *"*.  But  both 
the  chief  and  the  villain  were  treated  with  great  humanity  by 
the  Saxons. .  They  were  both  put  under  the  proteftion  of  the 
Uiws,  and  inftated  perhaps  in  the  lame  privileges  as  their  maf- 
ters".  They  were  both  pretty  certainly  conne6ted  inti- 
mately by  marriages  ^th  them,  as  (bon  as  the  diftinguifhing 
difference  in  religion:  was  removed.  And,  in  the  revolution 
of  erne  or  two  centuries  afterward,  the  conquerours  and  the 
ecxiquered' would  be  incorporated  into  one  nation  and  melted 
down  into  one  people,  and  compoie  a  mingled  mafs  of  Saxon  ^ 
Britons  and  Britiih  Saxons '\ 


'Sax.  Chron. — ^*  Sax.  Chron;  and  Huntingdon  f.  1 80. — 'Si- 
meon Dunelm.  col.  69.— *  See  B.  II.  c.  ix.  f.  3- — 'Thefeare 
called  by  Florence  of  Worcefter  Regis  Villas  {p*  553).  They 
were  not,  as  our  hiftorians  have  underftood  them  to  be,  royal 
towns  or  caftles  at  the  perio^l  of  their  fubmiflion  to  the  Saxons, 
any  more  than  they  were  then  denominated  Ligeanburh,  £ge<- 
lefburh,  Benningtun,*  and  Egoneiham.  They  became  royal 
towns  afterward>  and  were  therefore,  like  the  Regiae  ViUae  of 

Bede» 
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Sea.^r.  Bede,  the  appropriated  demefnes  of  the  Saxon  fovereigns.  And 
three  of  them,  Leiton,  Benfington,  and  Ailefbury,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  crown  below  the  Conqueft :  See  Camden 
c.  320  and  331,  and  Gale's  extrafts  from  Doomfday  p.  771.—' 
•  It  feems  to  have  gained  the  additional  appellation  of  Row,  to 
diftinguifti  it  from  the  other  Chorleton  in  this  parifti,  by  its 
neighbourhood  to  the  Roman  row,  the  way  to  Stockport  and 
Buxton. — ^^See  B,  II.  ch.  xi.  f.  2. —  'In  a  record  of  1322  we 
have  molendinum  de  Gorton  currens  per  aquam  de  Gore-broke ; 
and  Gore-broke  is  faid  to  flow  per  medium  de  Gorton. — '  Li- 
gean-burh  is  the  burgh  of  Ligea,  a  Saxon  chief,  like  Egele  and 
Egone;  and  is  therefore  denominated  Leiftone  in  Doomfday 
book  (fee  extra6ts  in  Gale  p,  771).  So  alfo  Benning-tun  is 
Bennan-tun  or  Benna's  manfion,  and  therefore  is  popularly 
called  Ben's-ton  at  prefent. — And  as  Black-burne,  Roch-dale^ 
and  Middle-ton  fignify  the  houfes  on  the  woody  ftream,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Roch,  and  midway  betwixt  Manchefter  and 
Rochdale;  fo  Child- wall,  Seph-ton,  Pen-wortham,  and  Win- 
wick  point  out  the  names  of  their  original  chiefs,  and  Wal-ton, 
Wall-ey,  Bury,  and  Stan-dich  import  the  caftles,  cafUe-meadow, 
and  ftone-rampart.—*"^  Simeon  Dunelm.  col.  69,  Cartmel  et 
omnes  Britanni  cum  eo.  See  ch.  v.  f.  i. — "InasL.  L.  23, 
24,  32,  54,  and  74,  and  particularly  46. — "  Thus  we  ftiall 
hereafter  fee  the  Danes  entirely  incorporated  with  the  Northum- 
brians, in  forty-eight  years  only. 
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CHAP.     V, 

THB    SEVERAL    GREAT    DIVISIONS    OF    A    SAXON    STATE 
THE     CIVIL    POLITY     ESTABLISHED    IN     EACH    OF 
THEM— -AND  THE  MILITARY  OECONOMY 

•SETTLED     OVER     THB 
WHOLE. 
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TM  E  partition  of  ihc  Saxon  kiagdoms  into  tytfaings^ 
huidi^y  uid  counties  lias  been  almoft  univerfally 
attribnttd  to  the  illuflrrious  Aifced.  Malm^ihiuy  exprdsly 
afl^s  hiva  to  hav^  divided  his  torijtodes  into  bun^rols  and 
tytiuags\  Xngul^uis  as  exprefsly  (kcl^«$  him  t9  have  mp>- 
delled  them  into  counties^  tythingSt  Aod  hiu^c^fi^.  And 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  GAir  jnoderti  hiftorjians  and  lawyers 
have  Fetigioufly  copied  the  one  and  implicitly  fdyipwed  the 
other.  But  they  ai^e  all  miftaken.  The  tything^  hwtflred^ 
i^nd  county  conftituted  a  part  of  that  ori^nftl  polity^  which 
the  Saxons  brought  with  t^m  from  Germany.  And  two  of 
them  appear  exifting  in  firitaia^  jand  all  three  in  France, 
«ven  ibme  ages  before  tbe  time  of  Alfred.  The  tything 
•and  Hmc  are  both  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Wefl* 
Saxons^  before  the  dofe  of  the  feventh  century  and  during  the 
reign  of  Ina  *.  And  the  tything,  the  fhir^,  ,aiid  ithe  hundred 
are  noticed  in  the  .capitularies  of  .the  Franks,  before  the  year 
•630  and  the  reign  of  Dagobert  *.  AU  the  three  inftitutions 
W4>uki  commence  originally  at  one  and  the  faipe  period,  among 
the  kindred  nations  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons.  And  the  fa6t 
|>refents  us  with  a  view  of  fociety,  thf  moft  jfemjirkable  that 
occurs  in. all  the  varied  delineations  of  hiftoiy.     It  fhews  thefe 
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Seft.  I.  admirable  eftablifhments  to  have  been  formed  amid  the  wilds 
of  Germany.  It  holds  up  to  us  a  fine  police,  exifting  among- 
a  barbarous  people.  And  it  exhibits  the  moft  accurate  mo- 
del of  domeftick  ccconomy,  reduced  to  practice  by  a  military 
nation. 

The  tything  makes  its  firft  appearance  in  France  about  the 
beginning,  and  in  England  about  the  conclulion,  of  the  fe- 
venth  century.  *.      By  this  inflitution  every  freeman  of  the 
kingdom,  that  was  the  mafler  of  a,  family,  became  a  Boph, 
Fpeo-boph,  Friborg,  or  frank  pledge  to  the  government,  for 
the  good  and  peaceable  behaviour  of  all  the  perlbns  within 
it'.      And  he  was  alfo  obliged  to  give  fecurity  for  his  awn- 
behaviour,,  and  to  have  nine  neighbouring  mafters  of  families: 
for  his  own  fponfors  \     This  remarkable  part  of  the  Saxoa. 
ceconomy  has  been  a  thoufand  times  defcribed  by  o^r  hiftoriams'^ 
antiquaries,  and  lawyers ;  and  yet  was  never  explained  by  any 
of  themi     They  have  all  purfued  the  fame  highrroad  of  no^ 
tices,  and  all  followed^  in  one^  beaten  track  x>f.ob(ervations*. 
And  they  have  praifed  it  without  afligning  reafons^  and  admired 
it  greatly  without  underilanding  it. . 

They  have*  particularly  imagined  the  Friborg  and  his  nine 
iponfors  to- be •  merely  the  mafters  of  common  families;  But 
this  furely  is  i<>  ridiculous  a  fuppofition,  as  inftantly  ftrikes 
the  mind  with  a  convincing  fenfeof  its  abfurdity*  Na^polity 
could  ferioufly  think  of  defcending  to  fucha.minutenefs,  as  to 
bring  every  ordinary  houfekeeper  under  an  immediate  recogni* 
2ance  to  the  crown.  A  military  one  efpeciatty,  fuch  as  lliat 
of  all  nations  is*  in  tl»  firft  ftages  of  civility,  and  the  Saxon 
muft  particularly  have  been  in  the  very  infancy  of  their  fettle* 
ment  here,  would  undoubtedly  difdain  to  do  it.  .  And,  if  both 
one  and  the  other  could  be  prevailed  on  to  think  of  tfhe^fcheme, 
it  could  never  be  reduced  into  praCtice.  The  trouble  and  exr 
pence  of  taking  the  ftipuhtions  woUld4iave  been  infupportable, 
and  the  number  of  recognizances  lodged  in  the  courts  infinite. 
The  very  multiplicity  of  the  objefl^  muft  have  prevented  any 

diftinfine^ 
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diftinfbiefs  in  them.     And  the  wild  extenfivenefs  of  the  plar 
woijld  bafHe  every  effort  of  execution. 

The  didlates  of  common  fenfe,  therefore,  fuggefted  a  dif- 
ferent procedure  to  the  legiflators  of  the  Saxons.     And  the 
fame  ftrength  of  intelleft,  which  could  frame  the  great  fyftem 
of  tythings,    would  immediately  catch  the  only  prafticable 
mode  of  its  execution  at  firft  and  of  its  operation  afterwards. 
The  neceffities  of  civil  polity,  the  principles  of  military  oecono-  . 
my,  and  the  interiour  difpofition  of  the  country  at  this  period, 
would  all  concur  together  to  point  out  fome  of  the  greater 
and  prcfiding  families  as  the  reprefentatives  of  thofe  below 
them,  and  to  make  them  immediately  refponfible  for  the  reft. 
And  the  aflual,   though  un-noticed,    remains  of  the  polity 
among  us  at  prefent,    and  the  previous  hiftory  of  our  own 
parifh,  ftrikingly  coincide  with  all,  and  (hew  this  to  have  been 
really  the  cafe. 

The  maft!er  of  a  family,  that  ftipulated  to  the  ftate  for  his 
peaceable  demeanour  in  it,  was  one  of  thofe  who  were  dignified 
enough  to  become  immediately  refponfible  to  the  government, 
and  the  head,  the  prefidcnt,  and  the  reprefentative  of  a  num- 
ber of  others.     And  he  was,  in  reality,  the  proprietor  of  a 
lordfhip  or  the  chieftain  of  a  townfhip.     All  the  inhabitants  of 
it  were  his  fervants,  engaged  in  the  minifteries  of  his  houfc,  or 
employed  in  the  care  of  his  cattle  and  lands.      And  they 
were  properly  confidered,  therefore,  as  one  family  under  the 
prefidency  of  their  lord  or  chief.     Nor  is  this  account  the  re- 
fult  of  remote  reafonings  or  probable  conjeftures  only.     It  is 
plainly  given  us  by  one  of  thofe  Saxon  inftitutes,  which  we 
popularly  call  the  laws  of  the  Confeflbr.     And  referring  to  one 
of  thefe  matters  of  families,  and  to  that  which  I  fhall  foon 
fhew  tQ  have  been  made  the  regent  of  the  whole,  the  words  of 
It  Jim  ihus  :  Proprios  fervientes,  fcilicet  dapiferos,  pincernas, 
camerarios,  piftores,  et  cocos,    fub  fuo  friborgo  habeant;  et 
item — alios  fibi  fervientes  fub  fuo  friborgo  ^  Here  the  matter  of 
the  family  appears  fomething  very  different  from  an  ordinaiy 
:and  common  houfekeeper.     He  is  evidently  a  confiderable  per- 
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sea^i^fon4g6,  as  he  had  his  fewerj  butkr^  and  chamberlain,  baker t, 
^cook,  and  other  fervants.  And  he  was  plainly  therefore  thfr 
feighi6r  of  fuch  a  diftri6l,  as  I  have  lately  (hewn  to  have  been 
laid  out  in  numbers  within  the  parifh  of  Manchefter,  But 
this  is  not  aH  out  evidence.  We  have  one  that  is  ev^i  more 
direft  and  exprefs.  And  a  law  of  Ethelred,  fpeaking  of  th6 
frank  pledges,  orders  every  freemali  to  have  true  onei,  and 
every  Lord  to  Save  bisfarhily  undef-  bis  ^ntn  pkJge,  anb  harf>be  aek 
hlapopb  hif  hypitbitifrn  on  hif  ajihori  bop3*^ 

Every  lord  of  a  tbi^tiMp  ill  the  ^arifh,  thert,  was  brought 
under  an  imniediate  ftipulatioii  to  the  law  by  the  Obconomy  of 
the  SaxoniS.  And,  as  ht  had  nine  fuc!h  lords  for  his  own  fti*- 
jl^ulatorsi  fo  all  tvei^e  reduced  under  the  (Uptenlacy  of  artother 
Vrho  was  thtrBfore  denominated  the'  I>can>  the  iTieh-heopob,  Or 
the  Tythihg-inari.  The  Saxoh  fages,,,  fays  the  3  2d  law  of 
the  Confeffor,  conftituted  fome  perfons  fuper  quoique  decern 
friborgos,  qttos  Deeahos  pofiiHhus  appellare^  Atiglic^  verd 
Tien-hcopob  difti  funt,  i.  e;  caput  de  decern.  Accordingly,  by 
a  very  extraotxliiiary  coirttidcnce  of  notices,  I  have  already 
fhewti  from  other  argument*,  and  without  any  fore-fight  of 
the  prefent  fubjeft,  That  eleveti  new  townlhips  had  been  already 
laid  out  in  the  parifli;,  all  encircling  the  original  lordfliip,  and 
all  but  one  fubordinate  to  it.  The  fuperiours  of  the  ten  were 
engaged  in  mutual  rfecogriizances  to  the  crbwn,  and  fubje^ed 
to  the  lord  of  the  otfier.  And' the  original  towrtfliip  of  Man^ 
chefter  was  made  the  capital  of  the  whole.  Nor  is  this  part  of 
the  oeconomy  le6  plainly  chalked  out  than  the  former.  It  is. 
even  more  fo.  And  the  intimations  concerning  this  refleft  a 
ftrong  light  back  upon  that.  The  Saxons,  fays  one  law,  ftatue- 
runt  juftkiarioa  fiiper  qaofque  decern  friborgos,  quos  Decanos 
poffumus  appellare -»--■ :  ifti  inter  v^il las  ex  vicinos  caufas 
traftahant*.  Archiepifcopi  (fays  a  fuller  inftitute),  Epifcopi, 
Comites,  Bait>ne5,w-etiato  militcs  fu'os,  et  proprios  fervientes,^ 
—  fub  fuo  friborgo,  haheant— ^;  quodd  cui  forisfacerent,  if 
they  fhall  incur  any  forfeiture  by  violating  any  law,  et  clamor 
vicinorum  de  eis  aflurgeretji  and  be  profecuted  for  it,  ipfi  tene- 
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rent  eos  reftitudini  in  curia  fui,  as  judges  of  the  ty thing,  thcy^  ^'J\ 
fliaU  pais  the  proper  fentence  upon  them'.  The  lord  of  a 
townihip^  that  was  appointed  the  prefident  of  the  ten  about 
him»  became  their  judge  in  confequence  of  the  appointment. 
And  he  held  a  courts  to  which  they  owed  the  fervice  of  obe- 
dience, and  in  which  he  took  cognizance  of  their  condufl:. 

This,  then,  is  the  antient  fyftem  of  difcipline  among  the  Saxons^ 
when  it  is  rightly  asid  properly  explained.  The  friborg  was  the 
whole  of  a  fingle  IprdCbip,  And  the  tything  was  an  ailbciation 
of  ten  of  tfade  together,  under  the  regency  of  another.  But  we 
may  pd^rfueftill  farther  the  li^^t,  which  we  have  already  thrown 
upon  the  fubjeft,  and  bring  down  the  fyftem  to  prefent  practice. 

With  a  thinking  mind,  one  would  naturdly  imagine,  it 
ihould  have  been  an  additional  and  infuperable  objection  to  the 
popular  opinion  concerning  tythings.  That  no  traces  are  difcem- 
able  dn  the  face  of  our  remaining' police,  of  the  fu{^fed  divifion 
of  the  c6unti7  into  diftrifts  of  ten  common  families  in  each,  g£ 
the  ftrpremacy  of  another  over  the  whcdc,  and  of  the  court  be- 
longing to  all.  Such  a  political  regimen,  eftablifhedover  the  whole 
country^  continuing  for  the  long  paiod  of  the  Saxons,  and  there- 
fore interwoven  with  the  very  texture  and  conftitutidn  of  our  civil 
polity,  could  not  be  {o  totally  fwept  away  by  any  revolutions 
of  opinion  or  convulfions  of  government,  aa  not  to  leave  a 
jingle  wreck  behind  it.  Some  relicks  would  be  found  of  the 
diviiion,  the  fupvcmacy,  or  the  court  by  the  bufy  eye  of 
antiquarianifioci,  in  the  tensis  of  our  laws,  the  a4)e£l:  of  our 
country,  or  the  genius  of  our  language  and  cuftoms.  And  the 
total  diiappearance  of  the  fyftem  in  all  ihould  have  fkfhed 
€onvi£H(Xi  of  its  miftake  on  the  mind.  But  in  the  point  of 
view,  in  which  I  have  placed  this  oeconomy,  remains  coincide 
Wth  the?  reaibning,  and  carry  certainty  over  the  whole.  And, 
JKSwever  the  difcipline  is  faid  to  have  been  k>ng  fince  abolifhed^ 
all  the  great  outlines  of  it  are  difcernible  in  that  of  our  town* 
ihips  at. prefent.  The  tything  of  our  Saxon  anceftors,  in  truths 
was  nothing  more  than  the  manour  of  the  prefent  days.     The 

ten  families,  that  were  incorporated  into  the  deanery,  became 
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^^^■J'  the  ten  lordfliips  of  a  manour.  And  the  eleventh,  that  wa< 
appointed  to  prefide  over  the  reft,  was  thereby  made  the  capital 
bf  a  manour.  Archiepifcopi  (fays  one  of  the  laws  of  £dwani> 
that  I  have  previoufly  quoted  by  fragments  only),  Epifcopi* 
Comites,  Barones,  et  omnes  qui  habuerint  facbam  et  focam^  tboU 
tbeanij  et  infangtbefcf  that  is,  as  I  fhall  ibon  fhew,  all  that 
£njoy  the  privileges  of  a  manour,  etiam  milkes  fuos,  et  pro- 
prios  fervientes,  fcilicet,  d^piferos,  pincernas,  camerarios,  pif* 
tores,  et  cocos,  fub  fuo  friborgo  habeant;  et  item  ifti  fuos 
armigeros,  vel  alios  &bi  &rvientes,  fub  fuo  £riborgo :  quodfi 
jcui  forisfacerent,  et  clamor  vicinorum  de  eis  a£Rirgeret,  ipfi 
tenerent  eos  xe£litudini  in  curii  fui,  illh  dico,  qui  babertnt 
facbam  etfocam^  tbol^  et  tbeaniy  tt  infangtbeje.  None  but  fuch, 
as  were  poileiTed  of  the  manerial  privileges,  were  invefted  with 
the  fupcemacy  of  a  tything.  Adid  he,  that  was  invefted  with 
.the  one,  was  thereby  pofTefled  of  the  othen  The  feignior  of  $ 
tything  became  what  the  lord  of  a  manour  continues  to  this 
<lay,  the  one  regent  and  jufticiaiy  of  the  diftri6k ;  and  his 
:court  was  made,  as  it  remains  at  prefent,  the  ^one  tribimal  for 
the  manour.  And  accordingly  that  manerial  judicature,  which 
is  particularly  calculated  to  prefervc  the  peace  of  the  whole,  is 
aftually  denominated  The  View  of  Frank  Pledge  and  the  Ty* 
thing- Court  to  this  moment. 

The  maftcr  of  a  family  then,  that  was  obliged  to  give  fe- 
curity  to  the  government  for  the  behaviour  of  all  the  per- 
ibns  within  it,  was  no  lefs  than  the  fuperiour  of  a  lordfhipu 
And  the  nine  neighbouring  mafters  of  families  alfo,  which  he 
was  equally  obliged  to  have  for  his  own  fponfors,  were  no  lefs 
than  the  chieftains  of  a  townfhip.  The  firft  part  of  the  po- 
lity fubfifted  equally  among  the  Britons  before*"*.  But  the 
latter  and  more  important  cme  was  peculiar  to  the  Saxons. 
And  the  eleventh  mafter  of  a  family,  who  was  exalted  to  a 
civil  and  judicial  fuperintendency  over  the  whole,  was  no  lefs 
than  the  baron  of  a  capital  lordfhip  in  himfelf,  and  was  made 
by  his  exaltation  the  prefident  of  a  manour.  No  one  was 
raifed  to  this  authority,  but  who  had  ten  townfliijps  fubordi- 
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natc  to  him.  And  tlic  feigniories,  that  had  fewer,  either  be-  ^  Sca.^; 
came  the  members  of  other  tythings  or  had  other  townfliips 
amiexed  to  their  own.  This,  therefore,  fhews  us  diftinftly 
what  has  fo  entirely  puzzled  all  our  lawyers,  the  true  and  con- 
ftitutional  nature  of  a  manour,  and  the  genuine  origin  of  our 
manerial  oeconomy.  A  Saxon  manour  is  one  townfhip  pre- 
fiding  over  tcn.others;  while  the  Britifh  confifted  of  four,  feven, 
and  thirteen,  according  to  thevarious  readings  of  different  ma*- 
Bufcripts■^  And  thejudicaturc  of  a  Saxon  manour  commenced 
in  the  inftitution  of  a  tything.  Both  began  with  the  firft  fetr. 
tlementof  the  Saxons  among  us.  And  Manchefter  was  made 
a  manour  under  them,  becaufe  it  was  conftituted  a  tjrthing  by 
them,  and  was  made  both,  becaufe  it  had  ten  townihips  fu^ 
bordinate  to  it ;  and  has  therefore  continued  an.  eqpal  tything 
and  manour  to  thcprefent  day. 

A  fubjeft  townfliip  thus  forming  a  family-fiiborg  in  the  eye 
bf  the  law,  and  ten  of  them  being  digefled  into  a  tything  under 
the  government  of  another^;  it  was  provided  for  the  fame  rea-^ 
fon  for  which,  thje. whok  was  eflabUfhed,  That,  if  a  man.  was 
not  entered  into  one  of  theic  deaneries,  he  was  liable,  to  be  put 
to  death  ondifcovery,  and  was  buried  as  a  common  felon  on 
conviction"..  Nor  was  this,  as  it  may  feem  at  firft,  a  diici- 
pline.  over- rigorous  in  itfelf^  and  drawing  the  bands  of  fociety 
together  with  a  fanguinary  feverity.  Any  man,  that  was  not  the 
member  of  a  fubordinate  or  capital  lordfhip,  had  adhially  re- 
noimced  his  original  relation  to  them,  and  fo  difclaimed  all  al- 
legiance to  fociety  in  order  to  make  war  upon  it.  And,  if  any 
of  the  ten  principals  in  the  tything  offended  againft  the  laws  in 
his  own,  perfon  or  by  his  fubordinates,  the  other  nine  were 
obliged  to  produce  him  to  the  ty thing-court  or  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  crime".  The  payment  was  rigoroufly  exadted,  unlefs 
the  three  greateft.  chiefs  in  the  manour  would  purge  themfclves 
folemnly  by  their  own  oaths,  and  by  thofe  of  the  fix  greateft 
that  wea^ein  the  three  neareft  manours,  from  any  privity  in  the 
offence  or  flight  '*.  And  the  whole  penalty  was  difcharged  out 
of.  the  property  of  the  offender,,  if  it  was  fufficient,  and  out  of 
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^'7* .  that  of  the  other  nine,  if  it  was  not;  unkfs^  aS  was  (bmetimes 
the  cafe,  the  whole  tything  was  unable  to  pay  it,  and  aflert^ 
ed  their  inability  upon  oath  in  the  manner  mentioned  before". 
No  perfon  was  allowed  to  travel  from  home,  without  a  certi^ 
iicate  from  the  head  of  his  deanoy  or  a  t^moniai  from  the 
lord  of  his  townfhip*^.  And,  if  any  one  received  a  flxangar 
into  his  houfhold  or  lordfhip  only  for  three  days,  who  brou^t 
no  fuch  certificate  with  him;  the  gueft:  was  confideiied  as  a 
member  of  the  family,  and  the  chief  was  miade  refponfijble  for 
his  conduft*'.  • 

Thus  was  every  fuperiour  of  a  townfhlp  engaged  to  a  peace-r 
able  demeanour  by  no  lefs  than  nine  reipe^table  ftipulators. 
And  every  the  moft  infignificant  individual  of  the  ft^tc,  whc^ 
ther  a  freeman  or  villain,  was  brought  direftly  under  the  cog* 
nizance  of  the  law  as  the  member  of  a  townihip,  and  bound 
by  a  refpeSable  furety  to  his  good  behaviour.  By  a  reciprcca* 
tion  of  obligations  and  a  chain  of  engagements,  the  illegal 
condu6l  of  any  one  direfUy  affecting  his  lord,  his  relatives,  or 
his  aflbtiates;  the^vemmcnt  liad  every  poffible  fecuiity  for 
tfrc  bbetfience  xff  all,  and  a  comprehenfive  fyftem  -of  publicfk 
"polity  ^afs  "firmly  ratfed  on  the  •'bafte  of  pri^te*  'felfifhnefe. 
And  this  •fbifible  <3ecoiaomy  was  continued  in  its  full  vigour 
among  us,  below  the  period  of  the  Conqueft  and  beyond  the 
«ra  of  the  Great  Charter'*. 

The  hundreds  ^of  the  Saxons  were  -exa^ty  the  &»e  witii  the 
"cantrefs  of  the  Britons.  The  latter  conflAed  4>f  a  ^'hundred 
towrfllatps.  And  the  former  were  compofed  of  ten  ty things  *'• 
Thefe  were  always  confiderable  diftrifts,  and  exift  to  this  day 
the  great  divifions  of  our  counties  '*.  Each  of  t4iem  contained 
a  hundred  free  mafters  of  families,  or,  in  other  wpi?ds,  a  imn^ 
dred  fuperiours  of  townfhips.  And  thofe  of  South-LaAcafhire, 
which  were  fix  before  the  Conqueft,  were  only  ^tfcree  at  firft, 
Blackbume,  Derby,  and  Salford.  Newton,  Wairiington,  and 
Layiand,  which  are  mentioned  equally  in  the  Doem^ay  fur- 
vcy,  appear  equally  from  their  fmallnefs,  efp^ciaily  the  two 
firft,  to  have  been  merely  additions  to  the  original  jiumber. 

And 
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Andirom  a  coi!q>arative  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  all  Sea^^ 
it  .isj^plaia,r,,.th4t.,  Laylan^  was  taken  out  of  Blackburne 
hundred, ,  and  .  Warrington  and  Newton .  .out  .  of  Derby . 
Thefe.were.  aU^jdenpuiinatpd  fram  the  towns,  or.  villages, 
which  ,wero  cc^ritituted  the  beads-  of  their  refpeftive  centuries^ 
And  thpfe  of  Salibrd,  Warringtoij;  and  Newton,  Blackburne, 
erhy>  ,and  Layland  were  fo^  conftituted,  becaufe  they  belonged 
to.  the..crc>)vn,  :  All  pf  thpip  but  Newton  continued  in  its  pof- 
^ffiou*  as  late^a^  the  reig;a^o^  thq  Confeffor '^  All  of  them 
had  been  retained  by.  the,  -crown  pn  thp  general  partitipn  of 
the  country,  the  appointed  demefiies  of  the  royalty.  And 
the  town  of  Salford  has  for  this  reafon  been  ever  indepen- 
dent of  the;  lord  of  Man(:lieft^r,  and  continues  to  the  prefent 
tLoie  annexied  to  the  regalities  of  the  dutchy.  The  whp}e  com- 
pais  of  Sputh-Lancafhire,  which  through  all  the  period  of  the 
Britons,  probably  had  contained  only  two  Cantrefs,  Linuis  and 
another '%  now  inclofed  thirty  tythings,  thirty  manours,  and 
^r/ee  hundr^  tqwj^fhips.  The  diviiion  of  Salford^  the  only 
pne  of'  it$  three  hundreds  that  h^s  n<^t  been  difmembered,  had 
juii  .tqi ':^ai)Our^,  ten  tythings^  and  a  hmidred  townfhips 
Y^ithin  it^  prefen^  limits.  And  the  cuftom  which  is  retained 
among  us  to  this  day,  of  making  the  huiyired  refponfible 
for  robberies  committed  betwixt  fun  and  fun^  had  its  com-< 
Oiencement  at  this  period,  and  was  a  natural  appendage  to 
the  Saxon, fyftem  of  tythings  *•. 

1  When  the  various  kingdoms  of  the  Britons  were  reduced  by 
the  power  of  the  Saxons,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy was  foon  parcelled  into  counties.  As  foon  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feventh  century,  we  find  all  the  dominions  of 
the  Northumbrians  and  Mercians  divided  into  provinces*^. 
As  early  as  the  conclui^on  of  it,  we  fee  the  whole  empire  of 
the  Weft-Saxons  partitioned  int6  (hires ".  And  even  in  the 
reigns  of  Ethelwulf,  Ethelbald,  Etbelbert, .  and  Ethelred, 
the  father  and  elder  brotl^ers  of  Alfred,  we  meet  with  Somer- 
fetfhire,  Berkihire,  and  Devonfhire,  Effex,*^  Middlefex,  and 
Kent>  Surry^  Hampfhire,  and^  oth^rs^  all  occaiionally  menti-* 
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s«^J^  oned  in  the  military  hiftory  of  the^ifland*V  Tfie  kingdom  o£ 
the  Siftuntii^  dierefore,  was  fermed. into  the.  county  of  Lanw 
cafter  abont  the  year  68a^.  and  foon  after  die  conqueft  of  it 
by  Egfrid.  And  many  of  the  provinces  received^  liidr  appel-- 
lations  front  thoie  of  tin.  Britifh'trH>es>  whioh  had  previonifly 
eredted  their  capitals  or  kingdoms  upon  them^  as  Dorftr, 
Pevon,  Kent».  Cornwall,  and^  Cnmberlandi  But  moft  of 
them,  like  Lancafhire^  afldimed  thdr  denominatioRs  from  tfateir 
capitals**.  The  town^  of  Bremctonaca^,  or  Overboroiq^hj  I 
have  previoudy  menl3oned^  to  Have  been  nearly  levelled  to  the 
ground  by  the  Saxons.  That  of  Cocdum^  ov  Kackrode,  t. 
have  a]fi>  intimated  to  have  been  equally  ruined,  at  the  fame, 
period.  And  the  t6tal  want  of  Saxon  infcriptionsy.  Saxom 
coins,  or  Saxon  monuments-  at  Ribchefinbr,  amid  the  frequent 
difcoveries  of  Roman  or  Roman«Britifb.  remains,,  (hews :  the 
town  of  Rerigonium  to  have  been  overwhelmed^  by^the  fatal 
cataftrc^e  that  I  have  formerly  noticed,,  before  the  fettlement 
of  the  Angles  to  the  north  of  the  Ribble.  On  thismelandboly 
incident,  the  town.of  Alaunaor  Lancafter  wouldonaturaUy  at« 
tra£^  the  trada  of  Rerigonium  to  it.  The  genius  of  Siftun- 
tian  commerce,  being,  now  diflodg^  from  the  Ribble  by  that 
large  barrier  of  fand,  which  the  fame  event  had  thrown  acrofs 
the  opening  o£  this  beautifal  river,  would^  naturally  remove 
to  the  banks  of  the.  Lon,.  and  fettle  in  theilreets  of  Lan- 
cafter.  And  probably  for  this  reafbn,  certainly  for  the  others, 
the  Roman  Alaunarecetved  in  the  feventh  century  the  honour 
which  it  retains  ta:  the  prefent;  was  made  the  metropolis  of 
the  (hire,  and  lent  its  own  appellation  to  the  county. 

Such  were  the  lliree  diviiions,  that  were  now  made  in  the 
antient  kingdom  of  Lancafhire,  And  In  each  of  them,  as  on 
the  continent  of  France  and  Germany**,  was  a  diftinft  judi- 
cature ere6ted,  the  tribunal  of  tiie  divifion,  and  the  court  of 
the  refidents  within  it.  Every  tything,  as  in  France,  was 
fubjeft  to  the  authority  of  a  prefident,  who  was  denomi- 
nated the  head  of  it,  and  exifts  in  the  lord  of  the  manour  at 
prefcnt*'.     This  officer  was  entrufted  with  a  judicial  authority 

by 
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*y  the  ilatc,  and  was  the  regular  jufticxary  of  the  deaneiy.  ^^-J; 
And. in  the  thoufand  Uttle difputes^  that  neceffarily  arofe  among 
•the  townfhips   concerning  their  property,  he  was  empowered 
*o  hear  the  difference  and  decide  the  controverfy  *'. 

On  the  partition  of  the  conquered  lands  by  the  Saxons, 
igreat  portions  were  <:onfigned  to  confiderable  officers  by  the 
•crown,  and  parcelled  out  among  their  principal  followers  by 
the  chiefs*  And  thefe  were  naturally  retained  in  fubordina- 
tion  to  the  perfon  that  gave  them,  and  neceffarily  continued 
Jhe  fubje£l:ioa,  which  had  previoufly  fubfifled,  in  the  perfons 
-jthat  poileffed  .them*  Thus  the  firfl  S^xon  lord  of  Manchefler 
Teferved  to  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors  the  rights  of  a  fuperiour, 
.and  the  jurifdi^iion  of  a  feignior^  over  the  difhd^  which  he 
.allotted  to  his  fubordinates  in  it.  He  had  previoufly  enjoyed 
both  on  4;he  -fields  of  Germany  •*.  And  he  therefore  retain- 
ltd  them  now«  He  continued  what  he  had  been  before,  at 
^once  the  chief  and  jufticiary  of  the  region;  and  all  the  relidents 
within  it  were  obliged,  as  before,  to  attend  his  court.  And  he 
had  particularly  the  privileges,  which  the  Saxons  denominated 
Sach,  Soc,  Tholl,  Theam,  and  Infang-thefe*\  He  had  the 
|K)wer  of  trying  caufes  among  his  own  dependents^  and  of 
condemning  any  of  them  fora  theft  committed  in  his  own  ma« 
nour.  He  had  a  right  to  the  forfeitures  incurred  by  the 
^complainant  or  defendant,  in  any  caufe  that  was  fubmitted 
to  the  determination  of  his  court.  He  could  fearch  for  flolen 
goods  within  the  extent  of  his  feigniory,  and  fequefler  to 
himfelf  any  that  were  apprehended  on  a  man,  if  neither  the 
challenged  could  afcertain  his  property  nor  the  challenger 
prove  his  accufation.  And  he  had  authority  to  exaft  tribute 
x)r  toll  from  all  perfons,  that  brought  their  wares  to  his  (ms 
or  markets**.  Such  was  the  be^nning  of  all  the  manerial 
rights  and  barpni^  courts  in  the  kingdom.  And  fuch  par* 
ticularly  was  the  rife  of  that  judicature,  which  once  extend* 
ed  its  jurifdi£tion  over  all  the  original  parifh  of  Manchelter 
(the  townfhip  of  Salford  excepted)^  was  convened  for  ages 
^  ihe  baronial  manfion  on  the  fite  of  the  College^  and  is 
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^ILj  ^^^^  *^  ^^  prefent  day  under  the  title  of  the  Court-Baron  of 
Manchefter. 

The  chief,  however,  was  the  jufticiary  of  the  region,  not 
only  becaufe  he  was  the  natural  lord  of  the  feigniory,  but 
alfb  (as  I  have  obferved  before)  becaufe  he  was  conftituted  the 
head  of  a  tything.  All  his  own  immediate  vaflals,  ziid  afl 
the  milites  or  chiefs  who  held  their  poffeffions  under  him, 
were  made  the  members  of  one  deanery^  He  was  refponfible 
to  the  government  for  their  conduft,  as  the  mafter  of  a 
townfhip  was  to  him  for  all  the  individuals  in  it;  and  was 
therefore  inverted  with  a  judicial  authority  over  them,  as  the 
head  of  a  tything  over  all  its  members**^.  And  the  judicature, 
which  he  held  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  fubfifts  a:- 
mong  us  to  the  prefent  time  (as  I  have  equally  obferved  be- 
fore) under  the .  two  appellations  that  it  received  from  the 
Saxons,  the  genera!  one  of  the  Laet,  Leet,  or  Judgmetit,  and 
the  paiticxilar  one  of  the  View  of  Frank  Pledge  or  the  Tything^ 


court '"^^ 


This  account  ftrikingly  marks  the  difference,  which  is  en- 
tirely forgotten  by  our  legal  antiquarians,  betwixt  an  antient 
manour  and  an  antient  barony.  It  fhews  the  latter  to  be 
a  diflinft  divifion  of  the  country,  to  have  its  ownr  judicature, 
and  ta  have  originated  from  that  fupremacy  of  a  feignior 
over  his  vaflals,  which  is  fo  natural  in  every  military  fettle*- 
ment.  And  it  fhews  it  to  have  fubfifled  at  firfl  by  itfelf,  and 
its  court  to  be  an  entire  and  compleat  judicature,  quite 
independent  of  the  leet,  and  having  its  own  dlflin6b  ope- 
ration and  objects.  Many  bal^onies  were  therefore  formed  iil 
the  kingdom  originally,  that  held  only  a  court-baron.  And 
fome  in  all  probability  remain  with  the  fame  reflrifted*  avt^ 
thority  at  prefent.  . 

Thus  did  two  principles  co-operate  to  produce  the  com*- 
pleat  oeconomy  of  the  manour  of  Manchefler.  A  barony  at 
firf^,.  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  and  having, 
as  it  then  had,  a  baronial  jurifdiftion  over  all  tiie  refidents 
within  it ;  it  carried  its  authority  along  with  its  population, 
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and  extended  its  dominion  as  the  cultivation  was  enlarged.  And  ^^-^ 
having  a  fovereignty  over  ten  townihips,  thefe  were  formed 
into  a  tything,  and  that  was  conftituted  the  metropolis  of  it. 
Thus  was  the  whole  incorporated  inta  a  manour,  being  in* 
veiled  with  the  equal  privileges  of  a  tything  and  a  barony, 
and  havmg  the  two  judicatures  of  a  court-baron  and  a  leer. 
The  former  more  immediately  refpefted,  as  it  now  does;  the 
interefts  of  the  fliperiour  and  the  prc^rty  of  the  people. 
Aiftd  the  latter  adverted,  as  at  prefent,  to  the  rights  of  the 
crown  and  the  prefervation  of  the  peace. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  courts  feet  and  baron  of  Man- 
chefter,  the  latter  being  the  natural  judicature  of  every  baron, 
and  the  former  fuper-added  by  legiflation  in  the  more  confider- 
aUe  bar<mies.  And  yet  both  have  for  ages,  I  believe,  been 
convened  in  con}un6iioa  together,  as  they  are  in  our  own 
manour  at  prefent,  for  the  joint  ^  difpatch  of  the  caufes  that 
arc  cognizable  by  both.  Thus  accidentally  united  at  firft, 
they  feem  ta  have  been  long  confidered  by  the  law  as  the  infe- 
parable  accompaniments  of  one  another.  And  in  this  later 
period  of  our  polity,  when  the  otiginal  diftindtions  have  been 
all  forgotten  and  loft,  they  have  been  conftantly  fuppofed, 
I  think,  to  be  both  eflfential  to  a  barony.  Accorc^gly,  both 
have  been  erefied  together  at  varioua  periods  of  time,  and  by 
the  permiilicm  of  the  hzron  of  Manchefter,  in  almoft  all  the 
townfhipe  fubjeSed  to  him;  exa6lly  the  counterparts  of  the 
principal,  judicatures,  and  equally  with  them  denonu9Cited 
Courts-lcet,  Courts-baron,  and  Tything-courtSv  The  tbwn- 
fhips  have^  been  thus  freed  from  their  original  fubordinadon  to 
the  judicatures  of  Manchefter.  And  the  latter  have  gradually 
cetired  with  their  anthprity,  and  fucceilivdy  contra£ted  their 
furifdi£tion^>  into  the  narrow  circuit  of  the  prefent  townfhip; 
the  tide  dP  power,  that  had  advanced  for  ages,,  and  tiium^ 
phantly  covered! the  whole  parifli,  more  recently  taking  a  tum^ 
receding  from  all  its  acquiiitions^  and  retreating  into  its  ori^ 
ginal  channel  ag;^. 

Thefe 
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Sea.  L  Thefe  were  merely  the  courts  of  the  barony  and  the  ty- 
thing.  But  the  borough,  or  prefcnt  townfhip,  of  Manchefter 
was  under  the  controul  of  another,  which  was  more  imme- 
.diately  the  judicature  of  the  town,  and  was  denominated  the 
Borough-court  or  Port-mote'\  This  was  common  to  the 
boroiighs  of  Germany  and  ^England,  and  genera%  aflfembled 
thrice  in  the  year^\  It  determined  the  fmaller  differences  be- 
tween the  burgefles.  And  the  alderman  ^  the  town,  the 
.bujijh-jejiepa,  borough-reeve,  or  burreeve^  was  the  cegular 
jufticiary  of  it ". 

The  prifon  for  thefe  three  courts,  a  ftruSture  abfolutely 
nece(&ry  for  the  execution  of  the  manerial  and  buigenfick 
police,  and  conftantly  pointed  out  by.  tradition  in  all  the  re* 
mains  of  baronial  manfions,  was  pretty  certainly  on  the  &te 
of  the  prefent  ^aol  of  the  town.  AH  the  baronial  prifona 
appear  to  have  been  feated  like  this,  within  the  area  of  the 
manerial  building.  And  it  confifted  peiiiaps  at  firft  of  fome 
little  chambers  only,  which  had  been  laberioufly  fcooped  out 
of  the  rock,  fuch  as  there  is  one  at  prefent,  farmed  in  the  body 
4of  the  rock,  but  roofed  with  4imfaa:  and  flates. 

Superiour  to  all  iihefe  courts  were,  thofe  of  .the  hundred  and 
vthe  county.  The  greater  caufes  of  the  harony,  tything,  and 
fborough  were  referred  to  the  former,  which  was  hdkl  at  SaU 
ford  .1^  an  officer  denomihated  the  Himdredar  or  Centenary. 
And,  from  the  mode  of  receiving  him  on  his  firft  comiHg  to  the 
icourt,  the  judicature  itfelf,  and  the  diibrid  &om  it,  fometimes 
turned  the  denomination  which  the  hundred  of  Salford  re- 
tains to  this  day,  of  the  Wapentac,  Wapentake,  or  union 
of  arms.  At  his  approach  to  the  court-hou&  on  the  day  of 
holding  the  ailembly,  the  fuitors  being  convened  to  meet  him, 
they  aU  paid  their  obeifance  to  their  new  officer  on  his  light* 
ing  from  his  horfe.  He  immediately  jere£bd  the  lance  which 
.he  carried  in  his  hand,  as  the  Saxon«,  like  their  German  and 
Celtick  anceftors,  always  .came  armed  to  :the  aflembly.  And 
>then,  forming  a  circle  round  him,  thef  Ardtched  out  thar 
iances  to  his,  and  in  this  pofition  vowed  obedience'  to  himi 

like 
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like  thor  anceftbn  again^  (wearing  by  their  arrns^  and  fo  s^-^* 
binding  tfaemfelws^by.tfae  iirongeft  oaths  of  allegiance  that 
they  tfaofaf^tithejf;  could  take'^.  This  court  was  ori^nally 
conwned  once  in  four  weeks^  but  is  now  aflembled  in 
three^.  And  from  the  dMifions  of  it  an  appeal  was  open  to 
dite  fhire«mote'\  That  was  hdd  twice  a  year,  and  oftener 
on  ocodion^.  In  it  the  eopU  carl,  alderman,  or  heretoch  pre- 
iided  in  perfon  or  by  deputy,  being  the  commandant  of  the  ^ 
oounty,  thft  genuine.  Shijie-jejiepa,  Ihirc-reeve,  or  (heriffi  bur 
gradually  refigning  up  the  name  afterwards  to  his  dqiuty  the 
porefent  iheriff'^    And  from  it  lay  an  appeal  to  no  one  but  the 

The  jwfticiaries  of  the  county-courts,,  as  well  as  of  the  * 
|K>rt-mote,  appear  to  have  been  elected  every  year  by  the  frfee-  - 
men  of  the  former  and  <the  burgefles  of  the  latter.     The  bo* 
rough-reeve  of  Manchefter  is  to  this  day  choien  bythe  jury,, 
the  reprefentative  of  the  whole  body  of  ithe  burgeflies. .  And  the  • 
earl  and  his  deputy  were  both  nominated  by  the  freemen  of  the  - 
county-court, ,  on  the  firft  of  O^ober  in  every  year**.    The 
centenary, .  therefore,  was  equally  appointed  by  the  freemen  of 
the  hundred--court^. .  The  p^efidents  of  all  the  moots  were : 
choien  by\  the. members  of  them,  among  the  Franks  in  parti- 
cular andthe  Germans,  in  general*^;    And  the  monarchy  of : 
Engird,  which  has  been  •  fb  confiderably  abridged '  of  its  au^  - 
thority  in  theie  later  ages  of  our  empire,  appears  to  have  been : 
aggrandized  (and  ibmetimes, .  as  in  this  cafe,  by.  the  authority 
of  the:  law)  with  the%oils  of  liberty  and  thepri^eges  of 
the  people,  and  (till  retains  in  itspof&ifioii  thdr  original  right 
to  the  annual  election  of  lord^^lieutenants,  hundredars,  and  1 
fheriffs. 

The  kingy  however,  always  enjoyed .  a  negative  on  the  po- 
pular appointment.  The  royal  concurrence  .finally  conftituted 
the  officer.  And  the  royal  authority  could  even  depoie  him 
afterwards.  This  privilege  the  fovereign  equally  poflefled. 
in  Germany^.  And  it  appears  fufficiently  evident  in<Bri« 
tain.     A  charter  of  Wihtred  king  of  Kent^    as  eaily  as  the* 

4  ieventh. 
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^^^- j'  ^  feventh  century,  aflerts  the  prerogative  of  the  Saxon  fovercigns 
to  conftitute  earls,  aldermen,  fherifFs,  and  judges^'.    AndAl,<« 
fred,  Athelflan,  and  Edgar  ordered  thjsir  judges  and  earls  e^f ; 
ther  carefully  to  ftudy  and  impartially  execute  the  law,  or  ;n-  , 
ftantly  refign  their. judicial  offices  *'.     The  ekftive  authority  pf 
the  people  and  the  conftitutive  right  of  the  crown,   alfert-: 
ed  equally  by  pofitive  authority,  and  ieeming  to  be  contradic-,'^ 
tory  powers,  are  thus  eafily  reconciled  with  each  other  apd  the- 
laws  of  Germany**.     And  a  right,  which  was  merely.concur- 
rent  at  firft,  was  afterwards  improved  by  the  encroaching  crown 
into  an  abfolute  and  exclufive  nomination. 

In  thefe  courts,  the  bufinefs  was  tranfa£led  to  the  time 
which  I  fball  mention  hereafter  *,  not  by  the  intervention 
of  our  prefent  juries,  but  by  the  perfonal  afliftance  of  the 
whole  judicial  body  of  the  freemen,  burgefles,  and  tenants  be- 
longing to  each.  All  the  thanes  or  freemen,  or  (as  will  be  (hewn 
hereafter*')  all  th?  great  landholders,  of  Merefordftiire,  appear 
convened  in  the  county-court,  and  fitting  on  a  caufe  of  pro- 
perty, during  the  reign  of  Canute  **.  All  the  principal  land- 
holders of  another  county  appear  equally  aflembled  in  the  fhire- 
mote,  and  equally  attending  on  a  civil  difference,  in  *  the  days 
of  Ethelred  **.  All  Jthofe  of  Herefordfhire  are  cited  as  wit- 
nefTes  to  a  purchafe-deed,  fome  time  before  the  Conqueft**. 
And  all  of  Kent  are  feen  coUedted  together  at  two  dif- 
ferent periods  immediately  after  it,  determining  a  difpute  be- 
tween the  archbifliop  and  earl,  and  deciding  a  difference  be- 
twixt the  bifhop  of  Rochefler  and  the  fherifF*^  The  great  free- 
men of  the  county  originally  pofTeffed  the  right  of  determining 
caufes  in  the  county-court,  under  the  controul  and  with  the 
affiflance  of  the  regular  jufliciary  of  it.  And  the  right  was 
not  confined  to  that.  It  neceflarily  extended  itfelf  to  their 
brethren  of  the  hundred,  and  would  be  equally  enjoyed  by  the 
burgefles  of  the  town,  the  principal  tenants  of  the  barony^ 
and  the  fuperiour  members  of  the  tything.  Thus  the  whole 
hundred  of  Cuic-land  are  witoefTes  to  an  inflrument  of  eman- 
cipation, the  whole  of  Holacomb  to  another,  all  Alfintun  to  a 
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general  acquittance,  and  all  Topljiam  to  a  bond  of  aflfociation 
or  gild**.  Thus  alfo  we  have  the  port-reeve  who  held  the  court, 
and  all  the  burgeflfes  who  were  afiembled  in  it,  attefting  a  deed 
of  emancipation  in  the  town  of  Bath  *'.  And,  for  this  reafbn 
only,  the  abfentees  from  the  county  and  hundred  courts  were 
fined  feverely  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  as  thofe  from  the 
courts  leet  and  baron  are  to  the  prefent  times.  Even  as  late  as 
the  condufign  of  the  Saxon  empire,  the  mul6t  for  non-attend- 
ance at  the  (hire  and  hundred  motes  in  Lancalhire,  without  a 
reafbnable  excufe,  was  a  punilhment  as  fevere  as  for  drawing  of 
blood  or  a  rape,  and  no  lefs  than  ten  (hillings  and  five  *"*.  And» 
for  the  fame  reafon  only,  Englifhmen  were  originally  declared 
to  be  always  tried  by  their  peers,  their  brethren  and  aiibciates 
of  the  court*  and  always  acquitted  or  condenmed  by  their 
country,  the  whole  judicial  body  of  the  county,  the  hundred, 
the  borough,  the  barony,  or  the  tything  **. 

In  this  original  difpofition  of  the  court,  the  ufe  of  legal  ad- 
vocates was  utterly  unknown.  Every  caufe  was  pleaded  by  the 
party  in  perfon,  by  fome  relation  or  fome  friend  '*.  And  the 
point  was  fummaiily  determined  ^\  The  judges  had  a  Boca- 
bom  or  judicial  code  before  them,  and  even  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Withred  ^*.  After  the  introduftion  of  Chriftianity, 
the  decilion  was  recorded  in  the  books  of  fome  neighbouring 
church  or  monaftery,  in  the  copies  of  their  gofpels  or  the 
tranfcripts  of  their  liturgies  ".  And,  as  appears  from  the  at- 
teftations  adduced  before,  all  forts  of  legal  inflruments  were 
executed  in  the  prefence,  and  ratified  by  the  teftimony,  of  the 
members  of  the  court. 

The  accufed  in  any  caufe  was  generally  brought  to  the  teft 
of  a  purgatory  oath.  The  king's  thane  was  allowed  to  clear 
himfelf  by  his  own  depofition  '\  But  a  peafant  was  obliged 
to  call  in  to  his  aid  the  accompanying  oaths  of  four  of  his 
equals  in  rank ;  the  latter  fwearing  to  their  belief  of  the  for- 
mer's veracity,  and  all  fele<5led  from  his  own  townfhip  ".  And* 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  manner,  in  which  a  tything  was 
perD»itted  to  purge  itfelf  from  any  privity  in  the  offence  or. 
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s^-^  flight  of  a  memben  This  was  a  practice,  as  fenfible  in  it- 
fclf  as  it  was  antient  among  the  Saxons.  It  is  even  retained  in 
part  by  our  judicatures  to  this  day.  And  in  what  are  deiio« 
.minated  aftions  of  debt  without  fpecialty^  where  the  proof  for 
the  plaintiff  does  not  amount  to  a  pofitive  evidence^  the  de- 
fendant is  allowed  the  privilege  that  is  called  wager  of  law,  the 
Hberty  of  denying  the  claim  upon  oath,  and  of  bringing 
as  many  witneiies  as  the  court  fhall  order,  to  fwear 
to  their  belief  of  his  veracity*'.  But  the  privilege,  I 
think,  might  ufefuUy  be  extended  farther.  And  in  the  bur- 
dening multiplicity  of  little  civil  caufes,  that  are  daily  brought 
into  our  courts,  and  in  which  the  tranfaiSlions  have  been  en-* 
tirdy  or  chiefly  confined  to  the  parties ;  in  the  perplexing  in-  - 
tricacies  of  little  criminal  ones,  that  arc  fo  oft&i  obfcure  for 
want  of  evidence,  jmd  are  dangeroufly  determined  by  circum- 
flances  ;  a  fummary  appeal  might  very  ufefully  be  made  to  an 
oath  of  purgation  by  the  defendant,  and  one  oi  compurgation 
by  three  or  four  of  his  neighbours.  In  the  ecclefiaftical  courts 
of  the  kingdom,  where  the  oflences  are  merely  immoralities  c£ 
life,  praiflices  fufficiently  known  in  general  to  the  neighbour- 
iiood,  but  feldom  reducible  to  legal  evidence  by  the  prefcnt- 
crs ;  the  former  is  abjfblutely  neceflary  to  the  exiftence  of  dif- 
cipline.  And  it  acccMxlingly  continued  in  the  courts  the  ufeful 
barrier  of  morality,  till  in  one  6f  thofe  paroxyfms  of  liberty, 
which  have  fo  often  diflionoured  the  manly  principles  of  frce- 
d(Mn,  the  oath  was  aboliflied  by  the  ftate,  and  difcipline  in  a 
great  meafure  rendered  impraflicable  in  the  church. 

But  there  was  another  mode  of  purgation  familiar  to  the  Saxon 
courts,  that  mufl:  have  originally  begun  in  the  darkeft  ages  of 
German  ignorance  and  German  fuperftition.  This  is  that  fpe* 
cies  of  trial,  which  has  been  generally  referred  to  the  Danes^ 
which  however  is  familiarly,  and  therefore  flightly,  hinted  at 
in  the  laws  of  the  Franks  as  early  as  593,  is  circumflantially 
de(cribed  in  our  own  laws  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ina,  and, 
from  the  popular  ufe  of  it  among  the  Saxons,  was  peculiarly 
denoi;ninated  the  Urdel,  Ordeal^  or  Judgement '% 
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FQunded  upon  that  Ipirit  of  fanatidfm  which  always  aduates  ^^J^ 
the  body  of  fuperftition,  o^e  of  the  tefts  cxpefted*  the  perpetual 
inteipofition  of  Divinity,  and  the  regular  fulpenfion  of  the 
Ikonge^t  powers  of  nature,  in  proteftion  of  impeached  truth 
and  in  vindkation  of  challenged  innocence.  The  accufed  be- 
ing prevkmfly  carried  through  all  the  rites  of  religion,  that 
could  give  folenmity  to  the  aftion  and  inspire  the  foal  with 
horrour,  he  grafped  the  glowing  iron  in  his  naked  hand,  or 
plunged  his  naked  arm  into  the  boiling  caldron.  And,  if  the 
iron  had  burnt  or  the  water  fcalded  him,  he  was  inftant;ly  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  the  charge,  and  punifhed  according  to  the 


crime^"*, 


But  there  was  another  kind  of  ordeal,  which  was  formed 
upon  the  fame  principle  of  fanaticifm,  and  yet  determined  dif- 
putes  m  a  different  manner ;  as  impertinently  expcfting  God 
to  iiiper-add  miraculous  efFe£i:s  to  merely  phyfical  caufes  in 
detection  of  guilt,  as  the  former  did  to  counteraft  the  ordinary 
principles  of  nature  in  juftification  of  innocence.  This  is 
mentioned  in  a  French  capitulary  of  828,  a  law  of  Athelflan, 
and  the  Textus  R^ofFenfis.  And  by  it  the  culfnit,  having  a  rope 
tied  about  him,  was  plunged  two  ells  and  a  half  de^  in  a 
ri^er  or  a  pond,  after  folemn  adjuration  of  him  and  the  water  ; 
of  him,  not  to  undergo  the  trial  if  he  was  confcious  of  his 
guilt,  and  of  the  water,  not  to  receive  him  into  it  unlefs  he 
was  innocent.  If  he  Aink,  as  naturally  he  would,  he  was  ac« 
quitted.  And  he  was  condemned  only  if  he  floated,  being  then 
coniidered  as  wanting  in  weight  of  goodnefs.  This  ftrange 
practice  was  derived  to  the  Saxons  from  their  Celtick  ancef- 
tors.  The  Gauls,  when  they  fufpe6bd  their  wives  of  infidelity 
and  their  infants  of  b^fUrdy,  even  in  the  days  of  Julian  tl^ 
apoftate,  made  the  fornix  thrQW  the  latter  into  the  dream  of 
the  Rhine  ^  and  the  osother  was  put  to  death  on  their  (inking^ 
and  reftored  to  favour  only  on  ^ifiir  ^mming^'.  And  this  is 
well  known  to  have  lately  continued  the  popular  teft  of  witch*- 
craft  among  ourlelves  j  and  almoil:  fubjeded  the  poor  wretches, 
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s^a.i.  as  it  had  done  the  culprits  before,  to  be  either  drowned  in  the 
trial  or  put  to  death  for  the  crime. 

There  was  alfo  a  fourth  method  of  adjudging  caufes  in  this 
mechanical  manner,  without  the  affiftance  of  knowledge  or  the 
trouble  of  thought ;  that  was  very  different  from  all  the  reft, 
and  is  fpoken  of  in  the  Textus  Roffenfis  and  a  law  of  Ca- 
nute. And  the  accufed  took  an  ounce  of  barley-brfead  and 
chcefe,  properly  exorcifed,  and  began  to  eat  it  in  the  prefence 
of  the  appointed  officers.  If  he  could  not  fwallow  it,  or  in- 
ftantly  afterwards  was  feized  with  palenefs  and  a  fliivering,  he 
was  condemned ;  and,  if  not,  acquitted  ^\ 

To  thefe  fupernatural  ftandards  of  their  adlions  the  Saxons  were 
fo  obftinately  attached,  that  they  continued  in  their  courts  un- 
der the  influence  of  Chriflianity,  and  againft  the  remonflrances 
of  the  clergy,  to  the  Conqueft,  They  were  even  continued  beyond 
it,  and  defcended  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fecond.  And  the 
ordeals  of  iron  and  water  were  then  appealed  to  by  the  courts, 
regularly  on  all  accufations  of  maiming.  But  the  former  was 
reftrained,  as  it  probably  was  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  alfo;,  to 
fuch  defendants  as  ranked  in  the  line  of  gentlemen.  And  the 
latter  was  appropriated  to  the  lower  orders  of  life  •'. 

The  punilhments  of  crimes  were  riot  left  by  the  Saxons  to 
the  arbitrary  decifion  of  the  judges,  but  were  accurately  afcer- 
tained  by  the  legiflature.  And  many  of  them,  as  among  the 
Britons  before,  and  among  all  nations  in  the  infancy  of  civil 
polity,  confiftcd  foldy  of  mulfts.  A  robbery  was  prudently 
punifhed  only  by  a  fine".  But,  cofttrary  to  all  propriety  and 
the  fuggeftions  of  the  Deity,  even  a  murder  was  punifhed  in 
the  fame  manner  ^\  Several  corrections,  however,  were  bodily. 
And  fome' crimes  were  rewarded  with  lofs  of  limb,  fbme  with 
a  feverer  fort  of  Indian  fcalping,  others  with  abfolute  flavery, 
and  others  again  with  a6bial  hanging  or  drowning  **.  The 
law  of  the  Saxohs  was  generally  fo  much  the  wiier,  as  it  was 
lefs  fanguinary  than  that  of. the  prefent  period.  It  exprefsly 
forbad  any  to  be  put  to  death  for  a  theft  of  lefs  than  twelve 
pence,  at  a  time  when  that  fum:  was  equivalent  to  three  pounds 
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at  prefcnt*\  In  tliis  particular  we  adhere  to  the  letter,  but,  ^^i^\ 
have  utterly  forgotten  the  fpirit,  of  the  inftitute.  In  others, 
we  have  renounced  equally  the  fpirit  and  the  letter.  And,  in 
confequence  of  both,  we  offer  up  yearly  fuch  hecatombs  of 
human  facrifices  to  the  law  of  property,  as  our  Saxon  forefa- 
thers would  have  fhuddered  to  behold,  even  amidfl  the  period 
of  their  wildefl  barbarifm. 

So  ftri6l  was  the  difcipline  of  their  polity,  that  the  pettieft 
purchafes  were  required  to  be  made  within  the  precinfts  of  a 
town,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  govemour  or  fome  credible 
witnefs  *^  This  precifion  was  defigned  to  be  an  effeftual  guard 
againft  thefts.  And  it  would  certainly  be  fo.  If  any  challenged 
the  purchafed  article,  as  ftolen,  the  buyer  was  obliged  to  pro- 
duce the  feller  in  his  own  juftification,  or  at  leafl  procure  the 
oath  of  the  govfemour  or  fome  crediWe  perfon,  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  o^iVn,  that  he  purchafed  the  commodity  fairly  ^^^ 
The  fafety  of  the  purchafer  enforced  the  obfervance  of  the  law. 
And,  for  the  greater  fecurity,  common  bargains  were  frequently 
ratified  in  the  publick  folkmote  of  the  town  ".  But  the  incon- 
venient, ieverity  of  this  difcipline  was  a  little  relaxed  by  Athel- 
ftan,  and  the  law  was  refbrained  to  fuch  purchafes  as  amoimted 
to  more  than  twenty  pence  in  value  •^.  And,  if  the  chapman 
difcovered  any  flaw  m  the  commodity  within  thirty  days  after 
he  bought.it,  the  felkr^was  obliged  either  to  receive  it  back, 
or  fwear  that  it  had  no  imperfe^ion  in  it  at  the  time,  of  the 
fale^\       .... 

If  a  perfon  could  track  his  flolen  c^ittle  into  any  one's  land, 
the  lord  of  the  latter  was  cither  to  fhew  the  footiteps  leading 
out  of  it  or  pay  the  price  of  the  cattle  ''\  This  principle 
appfafs  alfo  in  the  laws  of  the  French  about  595  j?  which  pro- 
vide that,  if  one  hundred  purfues  the  track  into  another,  and 
the  lord,  in  whofeland  the  veftiges  are  loft,  caimot  find  them 
and  carry  them  out  of  it,  he  fhall  either  give  up  the  thief  or 
pay  for  the  robbery^*.  And  it  was  equally  in  ufe  among 
the  Britons,  as  it  is  continued  to  this  day  in  the  Highlands  '*. 
A  frf eman,  ftealing  any  thing  from  a  freeman,  was  punifhed 
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sca.jr.  by  a  mulft  three  times  the  value  of  the  article  ftolen.  And^ 
taking  any  thing  from  the  king,  he  paid  a  fine  of  nine  times 
the  value  ^'.  In  burglaries,  the  firft  that  entered  die  hoiife  was 
mul<%ed  fix  {hillings,  the  fecond  three,  and  the  otiiers  oac^*. 
He  that  broke  down  the  fence  of  the  houfe  paid  fix,  and  he  tiiM 
got  over  it  four  ".  In  highway  robberies,  he  that  unwittingly 
furnilhed  arms  to  the  thief  paid  fix,  and  the  thief  himfelf  was 
obliged  to  pay  fixty  and  reftore  the  plunder  ^*.  But,  for  one 
committed  by  a  gang  of  feven  thieves,  eadi  perfon  was  put  to 
death,  or  difcharged  the  heavy  fine  which  was  denominated  his 
Werigild  ^.  Every  man,  that  apprehended  a  thief  in  the  faft, 
was  entitled  to  a  reward  of  ten  (hillings  '\  Any  peiibn  might 
legally  kill  a  thief  in  fuch  circumftances  '^.  And  a  boy  only  ten 
years  of  age  was  a  competent  evidence  in  cafes  of  r<^ery  ^*. 

In  breaches  of  the  peace,  the  puniflimoat  varied  with  the 
dignity  of  the  townihip  in  which  it  'was  violabsd.  la  one  of 
the  king's,  if  he  had  a  ieat  in  it,  as  I  fhall  hereafter  (hew  that 
he  had  in  Salford,  the  punifhment  was  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  (hillings.  In  one  beloogiag  to  a  royal  thane,  as 
Mandbefter  did,  the  mtilf):  was  fixty.  And  im  fuch  as  wfire  the 
ppoperey  of  a  common  lord,  thofe  of  Newibon,  Andwkk,  aafl 
Rufiiulme,  for  inftance^  Chcdiam^  Chorletcxn,  and-Chodeton-^ 
row,  Stretfbrd,  Withington,  Droyifden,  and  Gorton;  it  was 
thirty,  if  he  was  worth  twelve  hundred,  and  fifteen,  if  he  was 
worth  only  (ix'\  In  the  law  of  perfbnal  wrongs,  tht  xmjuft 
imprifonment  of  a  peafant  was  mul£led  ten  (hillings,  and  of  a 
common  thane  twenty  ** ;  the  icourging  of  a  pealaiit  illegally 
was  twenty ;  and  the  carrying  him  to  the  henjene  or  gallows 
thirty  *'.  And  pulling  any  man  by  the  hair  was  fifty  (hots ; 
cutting  off  an  ear,  and  breaking  the  thigh,  twelve  fliillings ;  cat- 
ting oiFpart  of  the  ear,  or  the  whole  of  the  thiixl  finger,  knocking 
out  any  of  the  fotir  £ncmt*teeth,  and  ftabbing  or  breaking  thearm^ 
fix  (hillings;  cutting  off  the  great  toe,  ten,  the  little  finger,  elev«i, 
and  the  thumb,  tw«ity ;  bicaking  the  chin-bone,  twenty;  laming 
a  perfon,  thirty ;  and  cutting  xxflF a  foot,  or  ftriking  out  an  eye, 
fifty  **.     The  puni(hment  for  murder  was  adjufl^ed  in  a  com- 
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pound  manner^  by  the  rank  rf  the  murderer  and  the  dignity  J^^-J- 
of  the  m»rdered.  The  fine  was  denominated  the  Were  or 
nan>  and  the  Werigild  or  price  of  a  man.  And  the  mulft 
was  difcharged  to  die  relations  of  the  murdered.  That  for  a 
king  was  double  ia  nature,  and  fextuple  in  value>  to  that  for 
any  of  his  fubje6b.  And  it  was  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds; 
<me  half  of  the  fum,  which  was  the  proper  werigild,  being  paid 
to  the  Magum  or  relations  of  the  Idng ;  and  the  other,  which 
was  a  payment  peculiar  to  him,  and  therefore  denominated  the 
Cynebote.and  Cynegilde,  being  difcharged  to  his  Leodum 
or  greater  thanes  *\  The  thane's  werigild  was  fix  times  leis 
than  the  king^s ;  and  the  common  man's  was  originally  fbur^ 
but  afterwards  iix,  his  than  the  thane's  '^.  And  this  was  the 
higheft  mul£k^  that  could  be  impofed  on  any  individual  in 
the  ftatc  ^\ 

In  all  caufes  that  were  brought  into  the  Saxon  courts,  the 
l^uty  profecuted  was  cited  to  appear,  and  gave  fecurity  in  one 
or  more  bondfmen  for  his  peaceable  fubmiflion  to  the  determi* 
nation  of  the  court  "•  Defamation  was  never  confidered  as 
criminal,  but  when  the  imputation  was  falfe.  And  it  was  then 
punifhed  very  feverely,  the  defamer  either  lofing  his  tongue  or 
paying  his  werigild  **.  Falfe  teftimony  in  any  caufe  was  pu* 
nifhed  with  a  fine  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  (hillings  ^.  Every 
fuit  was  determined  in  a  fhort  time  after  it  was  commenced  *\ 
And  the  king  had  the  power  that  he  retains  to  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, but  which  feems  to  have  been  early  delegated  to  an 
officer  denominated  his  Chancellor,  of  relaxing  the  rigour  of  any 
judicial  determinations  ^. 


*F.  24.— -^F.  495.— *  Law  6  in  Wilkins,  jebeoji-f  ape ;  and 
L.  36.  See  alfo  the  laws  of  Edward  L.  !•  p.  48  for  jebujvh- 
fcipe. — ^*Baluzius's  Capitul.  tom,  i.  col.  19,  39,  and  103;  fee 
alfo  col.  66.  torn,  i,  where  the  court  of  the  hundred,  even  in 
630,  is  ordered  to  be  kept  Jecundum  antiquam  confuetudinem-^ 
col.  103,    and  Ina's  fixth  law  for  jebeop-f cipe.— *  Hlothaire's 
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Eadric's  LL,  15,  Athelftan's  LL,  8,  and  Cnute's  LL,  Sec. 
10.  And  fee  B.  II.  c.  vi.  f.  2, — ^^Cnute  LL,  Sec.  19  and 
Edw.  Conf,  LL.  20. — 'Conf,  LL.  21 — and  EthelredLL.  i, — 
"Conf.  LL.  32. — ^•LL.  21,  This  law  is  alfo  repeated  almoft 
literally  by  Brafton  L.  IIL  tr.  2.  c.  x.  f.  i. — *°HowelDha 
L-  IL  c.  19.  a.  9. — ^"'Ethdred  LL.  5.  p.  103. — Cnute  LL. 
Sec.  19,  and  Edw.  Conf  LL.  20  and  Edgar  LL.  Polit.  6. — 
"  Edw.  Conf.  LL.  20.—"'  Ibid.—'*  Henry  L  LL.  8.  Wilkins.— 
"Hlothaire's  &c.  LL.  15  and  Edw.  Conf.  LL.  27.— *' Henry 
I.  LL.  8.  and  Magna  Carta  art.  38  in  Blackftone's  Law* 
Trafts  vol.  2.  , 

In  Ethclberfs  LL.  23-  about  A.  D.  600,  it  is  faid  that,  if 
a  murderer  efcape,  the  relations  fhall  pay  the  mulft.  This  re- 
lates to  the  family-friborg  or  townlhip.  .  And,  in  1 2  and  1 3  of 
Hlothaire's  and  Eadric's  LL.  about  A.  D,  680,  a  provilion  is 
made  for  punifhment,  if  any  trip  up  the  heels  of  another  or 
draw  a  weapon  **  where  men  drink,"  that  is,  at  their  com- 
mon feaft  (fee  Ethelbert's  LL.  3  for  t>jiinc).  This  is  meant 
of  the  ty thing.  And  the  6th  LL.  of  Ipa  explains  it  fo,  pro- 
viding a  penalty  if  men  quarrel  ^'  on  jebeop-fcipe,"  or  at 
the  feail  of  the  frank  pledges.  The  whole  ty  thing  feafted  to- 
gether at  particular  feafbns,  at  the  court^days  which  are  men- 
tioned hereafter ;  as  is  done  to  this  moment  by  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  manour,  the  jury  of  the  court-leet. 

Mr.  Hume,  whofe  hiftory  is  fo  Angularly  marked  with  in- 
accuracy in  the  narrative  and  with  refinement  in  the  fpecula- 
tive  parts  of  it,  has  here  given  us  an  idea  of  the  internal  polity 
of  the  Saxons,  which  is  ftrange  and  \yild  in  itfelf,  and  impof- 
iible  to  be  true  under  the  inftitution  of  ty  things. 

Thus  in  p.  221  he  urges  the  gilds  among  the  Saxons  as  a 
proof  of  the  weaknefs  of  their  police,  and  particularly  cites 
the  rules  of  one  frppi  Hjckes.  But  Hickes's  Sodalitium  (Diff. 
Ep.  p-  21)  will  not  prove  the  point  for  him,  as  the  rules  are 
merely  for  giving  legal  qffijlance  to  the  members.  The  fame 
alfo  appears  in  tHofe  of  the  gild  immediately  following,  p.  22^ 
And,  what  is  decifiv?  in  its  evidence,  all  thefe  aflbciations  were 

z  CQuntenanced 
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Countenanced  and  encouraged  by  the  government  (Jud.  Civ^^^-J* 
Lund.  p.  68.  Wilkins).  They  had  in  truth  religion  prin- 
cipally for  their  objeA^  as  appears  from  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  and  the  whole  of  the  iecond  gild-deed  here.  And  they 
were  therefore  formed  more  frequently  after  the  Conquefi^  and 
continued  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth.  See  alfo  Diflf. 
£p.  p.  20. 

Mr.  Hume  in  the  fame  page  produces  the  Commendati  or 
clients  of  Doomfday-book^  in  further  proof  of  his  pofition. 
But  he  has  as  grofsly  miftaken  this  fafl  as  he  did  the  other. 
The  inhabitants  of  die  towns  did  not^   as  he  ftates  it  after 
Dr.  Brady,  put  themfelves  voluntarily  under  the  patronage  of 
a  nobleman  for  fafety,  and  pay  him  for  his  prote^on.     No ! 
They  were  all  by  their  fituation  the  clients  either  of  a  baron 
or  the  king, ,  becaufe  all  the  boroughs  of  England  were  in  the 
demeihes  of  one  or  the  other.     And  both  in  town  and  country 
the  exprefiion  of  the  king's,  the  baron's,,  or  the  church's  com- 
mcndatus,  which  is  ufed  in  fome  particular  counties,  is  ex- 
plained in  others  by  the  equivalent  one  of  their  man,  free-man^ 
or  tenant  (fee  extracts  in  pref.  to  Brady's  Hift.  p.  7 — 25). 
Some  alfo  were  half-commendati  to  one  man  and  half  to  ano- 
ther,  not  furely  half  under  the  protection  and  half  not  under 
the  protection  of  either,  but  tenants  to  two  joint  landlords  (fee 
pref.  to  Hift.  p.  56).     Others  were  even  fub-commendati,  and, 
what  is  more,   dimidii  fub-commendati  (ibid. )  i   that  is,   as 
common  fenfe  fuggefts  and  the  whole  demoinftrates,  fub-tenants, 
and  fub-tenants  to  two  joint  landlords.     And  there  were  many 
of  them  under  the  immediate  patronage  of   the  king  (iee 
Doomfday-book  in  Brady  upon  Boroughs,  p.  7,  9,  and  10 
&c).  In  fa6l,  the  inhabitants  both  of  town  and  country  were  all 
commendati  by  birth,  being  the  free  ibccagers  of  the  royalty 
or  barony,  and  therefore  fpecified  fxprefsly  to  have  paid  a  foca 
or  rent  (See  Doomfday-book  in  Brady's  Pref.  to  Hift.  p.  61, 
&c.  and  B.  II.  c.  6.  f.  2).     And  how  unjuft  and  erroneous, 
therefore,  are  the  long  and  refined  reafonings  in  p.  221,  222, 
and  223  1  ^     .* 

T  But 
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But  Mr.  Hume  proceeds  and  fays^  that  juftlce^As  commoniy 
very  ill  executed,  and  great  opprelHon  and  violence  feem  tohavd 
prevailed  (p.  221 );  theft  and  robfeery  were  very  frequent  (p.  237)^ 
men  lived  in  perpetual  danger  from  ^^emies^  robbers,  and  ep- 
preflbrfi  (p.  ^23);  and  gangs  of  roibbers  much^fturbcd  the 
peace  of  4?he  country  (p.  237).  All  thefe  afiertions  are  founded 
partly  upon  the  miftaken  arguments  mentioned  before,,  and 
partly  upon  fome  articles  in  the  Saxon  law,  which  ritentroh  a 
gang,  a  troop,  and  an  army,  of  robbers.  That  the  country^ 
was  more  infefted  with  robberies  than  it  is  at  prefent,  and  that 
the  robbers  went  more  in  gangs  and  large  bodies^  mfoft  ccr- 
tmnly  be  true,  becaufe  of  the  more  wooded  ftate  ibf  the  iflandl 
in  the  Saxon  period.  But  for  the  fame  reafoh  "it  ivould  be 
equally  true  concerning  the  early  pkrts  of  lihe  J^Torman.  And 
it  appears  not  to  iiave  been  fo  at  any  time,  tn  the  high  and  ex- 
ceflive  degree  to  which  Mr.  Hume  has  carried  it.  The  admi- 
rable inftitution  of  tythings,  which  was  ftriftly  a6led  up  to  1>y^ 
the  Saxons,  would  neceffarily  occafion  an  excellent  order  amortg; 
the  people,  * 

— Edw^.  Conf.   LL.    32. — ''Northumb.  Prclb.   GSn6n:  57. 
Wilkins,  and  Edw.  Conf.  LL.  33,. — '^D.  Book  in  Appendix 
N\  II.— ^B.  I.  c.  8.  f.  4  and  B.  11.  c.  2.  f.  2 — and  Baluzius  tomJ^ 
I.  coL  19,  a  law  made  about  A.  D..  595.— *^ In  Bede  1.  ii.  c. 
16  we  have  Provincia  Lindiffis  or  Lincolnfbire,,  and  it  is.faidfa 
be  thefirft  pr&oitice  to  the  Ibuth  of  the  Humber.     In  c.  20  aWa 
we  have  mention  made  of  all  the  counties  oi  the  Northumbrians, 
totas  eorum  provincias.     And  we  fee  all  the  dominions  of  France 
thus  laid  out  at  the  fame  period,  Baluzius  torn.  i.  col.  66.^ 
**Inft  LL.  36.— **Affer'a  Alfred  (Wife)  p.   3  and  21,   5,  6^ 
j'i'  and  14. — ^'^So  Hampfliire  or  Hantfhire,  Hantunlhire  in 
After,  Is  derived  from  the  Roman  town  of  Antona^  Hampton,, 
or  Southaitipton.     And  fo,  I  apprehend,  Berkflnre,  Berroc  and 
Bearroc  fhire  in  Aflcr,  has  come  from  Bibroicimi  or  Bibrac-te ; 
Bibrac  clianging  into  Bivrac,   Biurrac,   and  BearraC;^   and  (c> 
giving-  name    to    the   county ;    and   Bearrac    altering   into 
Brae    and   Bray,    and  equally   giving   title     to   tlie    town. 
«^  *  See 
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See  a  ridiculous  etymon -for    it   tit  Affer  p,   3,    Camden,  ^^^ 
and  ethers. — ^^See  BaJuziua  torn.  i.  col.  39,  and  Brady's  Hift. 
of  England  vol.  i.  p.  74  and  75. — ^  Baluzius  torn.  i.  coL  103, 
A.  D.  630. — ^And  Edw.  Conf.  LL.  20  and  32,  Inter  villas 
caufes  traftabant. — **  So  Cse&r  concerning  tfie  Germans,  Prin- 
cipes  r^onum  atque  pagorum  inter  fuos  jus  dicunt  controvert 
iiafque  minuunt,  p.  123. — *^  Records  p.  80  Kuerden  folio  and  p. 
52  quarto,  and  Edw.  Conf.  LL.  21. — "Infangthcf,  Sacfa,  Soc, 
Theam,    and  Tholl,    Edw.  Conf.  LL.  22 — 26. — See  aUb  a 
charter  of  A.  D.  963  in  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  Bra£^on  I.  3* 
tr.  2.  c.  10.  f.  I. — ^**Edw.  Conf.  LL.  21. — ^""Ibid.  and  Magna 
Charta  art.  35.     So  Strset,  Street,  &c. — ^'  Edgar  Polit.  LL.  5, 
and  Cnute  Sec.  LL.  17. — '* Brady's  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  74  and  y^, 
and  Edgar  and  Cnute  ibid. — ^"  Edw.  Conf.  LL.  35.     See  alio  a 
record  at  Bath  mentioned  immediately.     And  hence  is  derived 
the  borough-reeve*s  cheft  at  Manchefter,  a  repofitory  for  the 
records  of  his  court,  and  ftill  containing  feveral.     And  fee  B, 
IL  ch.  vii.  f.  I. — ^**Caefar  p.  109  for  the  Gauls,  Tadtus  c.  xi, 
for  the  Germans,  and  B.  L  ch.  viii.  f.  4 — and  Edw.  Conf.  LL. 
32,  33,  and  35. — ^'^  Cnute>  Sec.  LL,  18. — **  Edgar's  LL.  Polity 
5  and  Cnute's  LL.  Sec.  ij;  Ina  LL.  36,  Edgar  LL.  Polit.  5, 
and  Edw.  Conf;  LL.  35.     Here-toch  means  die  military  com- 
mandant of  the  county,  as  the  lord-lieutenant  is  now.     And 
he  is  a6tually  called  vice-dominus  or  lord-lieutenant  by  Ingul* 
phus  f.  495. 

T  he  name  Eorl  is  derived  by  all  our  writers  from  the  Danifh 
language.  And  yet,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  a  man  who  is  not 
accuftomed  to  fuch  errours  by  examining  our  hiftorical  authors, 
the  word  occurs  in  the  Saxon  laws  as  early  as  Ethelbert's  days, 
mention  being  madb  of  an  Eorl  twice  in  LL.  1 3  and  1 4.  We  have 
alfo  Eorl-cundre  in  LL.  74,  and  Eorl-cundne  in  Hlothaire's  and 
Eadric's  LL.  i.  And  the  earl's  deputy  was  entitled  iheriff 
before  the  days  of  Canute  (a  record  in  Dr.  Hickes's  Difs. 
EpiftoL  p.  2).  The  earl  was  perhaps  for  fome  time  diftinguifhed 
from  his  deputy,  by  the  fuperiour  title  of  high-fheriff.— - 

T  2  !' Edgar 
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Sea.  I.  "EdgarLL.  Polit.  2.— '•Edw.  Conf.  LL.  35.— See  Carte 
vol.  i.  p.  370  from  Spelman.— '*  Carte  p.  370  ft^m  the  Capi^ 
tularies.  And  fo  Tacitus  c.  12,  Eliguntur  in  eifdem  conciliis 
ct  prineipes  qui  jura  per  pagos  vicofque  reddunt. — ^  Blackilone 
V.  i,  p.  340.  Commentaries  Edit.  2. — ^*"Sax.  Chron.  in  A.  D. 
6(^4,  Affer's  Alfred  p.  71^  Athelftan  LL.  26.  p.  61,  and  Edgar 
LL.  Polit.  3. — '**See  alfo  Baluzius  torn.  i.  p.  loi  for  France. 
And  obferve  a  great  miftake  in  Mr.  Hume  v.  i.  p.  2 1 5,  who, 
not  marking  this  eafy  reconcilablenefs  of  the  aiTertions,  argues 
from  them  that  a  great  alteration  had  happened  in  the  Saxon 
conflitution,  the  power  of  the  crown  in  appointing  thefe 
officers  having  devolved  to  the  people. — ^^  B.  IL  ch.  vi.  f.  2.— 
**  Record  in  Diff.  Epift.  p.  3. — ^*'  Record  in  p.  4. — ^  Record  in 
p.  g.  Confult  the  original:  the  verfion  leaves  out  the  important 
words. — ^*^  Records  ibid.  p.  31  and  33. — ^**  Records  p.  13,  15, 
and  19. — ^^^  Record  p.  9. — ^''^  Doomfday-book  in  Appendix  N% 
IL — *^  Hence  alfo  the  expreffion  in  Ingulphus  (f.  496,  Saville), 
in  DocMnfday,  and  all  our  antient  writers,  of  a  perfon's  being 
abfolved  or  condemned^  or  a  right's  bdng  afcertained  and  ad- 
jiidged,  by  the  hundred,  the  county,  or  the  tything.^— '*  Difll 
Ep.  p.  3  and  7.— "Ibid.— '* P.  lou  Wilkins.—" Diff.  Ep.  p. 
3,  10,  12,  13^  &c. — '*  Wihtred's  LL.  p,  12. — ?^  Wihtred  ibid, 
and.  Hlothaire  and  Eadric  LL..  5. — '"Brady's  HilL  vol.  i.  p» 
65.  Interrogatories  upon  oath  are  alib.ufed  on  proceedings  by 
attachment  at  Weftminfter,  and  in  the  examination,  of  bank- 
rupts on  a  commiflion,  &c.—"  Baluzius.  torn.  i.  col.  1,5  and 
again  coL  33,.  Ina- LL.  77,  suid.  Diff.  Ep.  p.  149.-— '°Edw; 
Conf.  LL.  9,.  and  Spelman  in  Ordalium  from  Textus  Roffen* 
fis. — ^*'  Julian's  Oratio  2  and  EpilL  16,  the.  Textus  Roffenlis, 
Ethelred  LL.  2.3^  Baluzius  torn i,  i.  col.  653,  andCnute's  LL. 
Ecclef.  5.  And  in-  Glanville  L..xiv.  c.  2  are  thefe  words.  In 
tali  cafii,  maiming,  tenetur  fe  purgare,  is  qui.  accufatur,  per 
Dei  judicium,  fcilicetper  callidum-ferrum  v4l  per  aquam.pro 
diverfitate  conditionis  hominum,  fcilicet  per  ferrum^callidwn 
fi  fuerit  homo  liber,  per  aquam.  li.  fucrit  rufticus* — ^""^  Ethelbprt 
LL.  9  and  29.~''Ethelbeit  LL.  21-— '^Ina  LL.  18  and  37, 

Egbert's 
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Egbert's  Excerptions  in  Johnlbn's  excellent  coUefbion  of  Eccle-  ^Sea.r 
ftailical  laws  preceding  the  Reformation,  2  vol.  8vo,  1720 
(A-  D.  940),  and  the  note  to  73,  Ina  LL.  jr  5,  and  24, 
and  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  12.  The  fcalping  is  alfo  men- 
tioned by  Florence  of  Worcefter,  where  he  fays  that  Earl  God- 
win in  1036  feized  Alfred  the  fcm  of  King  Ethelred,  and  of 
his  company  nonuUos  cufe  capitis  abjiradld  crudavit  (p.  622). 
[This  in  the  Excerptions  is  called  haettian,  or  heading  (fee 
Jc^nfon  as  before)  •  And  it  was  common  among  the  wild 
Indians  of  Scythia^  the  Alani,  &c. — pro  exuviis  gloriofis,  in- 
terfeftonim  avulfis  capitibus,  detroBas  pelks^  pro  phaleris,  ju- 
mentis  accommodant  bellatoriis  (Ammianus  Mar.  L  31.  c. 
ii). — ^*' Judicia  Civit.  Lundon.  p.  70.  Wilkins,  See  alfb  Cnute 
p.  133.  And  fee  B.  II.  c.  viii.  f.  3. — ^^Hlothaire  LL;  16,  Ina 
LL.  z$y  Edward  LL.  i,  and  AthelftaaLL.  10. — ^^'Hlothaire 
LL.  16.— '"Athelftan  LL.  i2.— '•^Ibid.— ^^Ina:  LL.  56.—^ 
''  Athelftan  LL.  2.  p.  63  and  Jud.  Civ..  Lond.  p.  68. — ^'*Balu- 
zius  tom.  I.  coL  19  and  Birt's  Letters  v.  2.  p.  233. — ^'^Ethel- 
i)ert  LL.  9,  4^  and  29. — '*Ethelbert  LL.  17, — ^''Ethelbert 
LL.  28  and  30. — '^Etielbcrt  LL.  18  and  19,  and  Ina  LL. 
10.— "InaLL.  12.— '^InaLL  28.— ''InaLL.  16  and  Wih- 
tred  p.  12. — **  Ina  LL.  7.—**  Ina  LL.  45  and  Alfred  LL.  36 
compared  together.— **  Alfred  LL.  31  and  Ethelbcrt  LL.  24.— 
'^  Alfred  ibid. — '^  Ethelbert  LL.  34&4^,  64,  43,  52,  54,  53 
&  69^  54,  51,  61,  68,  and  44.  This  part  of  the  Saxon  law 
may  be  compared  for  its  particularity  to  the  French  of  the  fe* 
venth  century,  Bakizius  torn.  i.  coL  29,  72,  85,  107,  &c. — 
'*^  Athelftan  p.  64  and  71  and  72.— See  B.  II.  c.  vi.  f.  i  for 
Leodum.  in.  a  note. — '^Ibid.,  Hlothaire  LL,  i  and  2,  and 
Ethelbert  LL.  2 1,  all  compared  together.— '' Edgar  LL.  See; 
2.—- 'Hlothaire  LL.  8  and  9,  and  Ina  LL-  8.—*^ Edgar  LL. 
Sec.  '4. — ^^^ina  LL.  I3-— ^  Edward's  Preface  arid  LL.  11.— 
•*Edgar  LL.  Sec.  2.  This  officer,  the  chancellor,  appears  as* 
early  as  630  in  France  (fee  Baluzius  torn.  i.  col.  43—4^). 
And  he  was  therefore  very  early  in  England.  H?  appears  in 
Wales  coseval  with  Howel  Dha  (1.  i). 

Ingulphus: 
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Sca.f.  ^  Jngulphm  (f.  495*  SaviHc)  afferts  Alfred  to  have  appointdl 
two  goveraouf  s  of  every  county  in  the  room  of  one  which  ex- 
iftcd  before,  a  judge  or  jufticiary,  and  a  vice-comes  or  (heiiffl 
But  I  have  already  fhewn  the  latter  to  be  merely  the  deputy  of 
the  former,  and  as  much  a  jufticiary  as  the  ot^er  in  his  abfence« 
And,  that  both  the  earl  and  vice-comss  ftill  continued  to  a£t  as 
the  judges  of  the  county,  is  plain,  becaufe  the  former  af^ears 
holding  a  county-court  in  the  reign  of  Canute  {Diff.  Ep.  p.  2\ 
and  alio  in  the  time  of  archbifhop  Dunftan  (DiC  Ep.  p:  60). 
This  therefore  is  another  great  errour>  into  which  the  authority 
of  Ingulphus  has  led  many  of  our  hiftorians  and  lawyers « 
See  Mr.  Hun<e  p.  98 — 99,  &c. — Mr.  Carte  alfo  has  made 
s  miftake  concerning  the  firft  appcmitment  of  govemours  or 
lord-lieutenants  in  counties  by  Alfred  (p.  305),  concerning  the 
fhires  being  uncertain. in  their  extent  bdFore  his  time  (p.  310); 
and  concerning  caufcs  of  greater  weight,  and  regarding  per-^ 
Ions  in  different  tythihgs,  being  decided  by  the  prefidents  of 
thetenneareft  tytiiings,  all  chofen  by  them,,  and  aflifted  by 
a  judge  who  was  called  a  Dean  (p.  310);  a  judicature,  of 
which  not  the  fmalleft  traces  appear  in  the  laws  of  the  Saxons, 
and  which  is  founded  (I  fuppofe)  upon  the  obvioufly  double 
meaning  of  the  word  Friborg  in  Edw.  Conf.  LL*  20  and  32, 
in  the  former  fignifying  a  ty thing  or  manouc,  and  in  the  latter 
only  a  fingle  family  or  town(hip  within  it. — He  has  like  wife 
confounded  the  hundred  dnd  friborg,  the  tything  and  wapen- 
take (p.  310),  and  the  court  lect  and  hundred  court  (p.  311). 
He  has  convened  only  two  countyz-courts  within  the  year 
before  Alfred's  time  (p.  311),  and  twelve  after  it  (p. 
370).  He  has  made  Uie  bifhpp^s  and  earl's  deputies  the 
vice-domini  of  Ingulphus  (p.  311),  when  the  latter  aflerts 
them  to  have  been  praefefti  provinciarum .  (f.  495).  And  he 
has  allqwed  the  (herifF  from  the  days  of  Alfr^  to  hold  th< 
county-court  by  his  own  authority  (p.  311  and  369),  and  in- 
vefted  him  with  a  civil  while  the  earl  retained  only  a  military 
power  (p,  312).    . 
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The  learned  Mid  accurate  Mr,  Juftice  Blackftcme^  in  his  late  ^^-^ 
commentaries  upon  thelawsj  has  alia  made  feveral  miftakes  con- 
cerfiing  tythings,  wiiich  it  may  be  proper  tp  point  out  here, 
befoitt  we  proceed  to  other  iubje^» 


In  vd.  1.  p.  f  33  he  fays,  that  **  Alfred, — ^to  prevent  the 
•^  rapines  and  diforders  which  formerly  {w^evailed  in  the  realm, 
"  inftituted  tythin^ ;  fa  called,  becaufe  ten  freeholders  with 
'*  their  families  compofed  one/'  And  in  p.  1 15  he  adds,  that 
••  the  inftitution  of  hundreds-— he  rather  introduced  than  in- 
•*  vented*'. 

I  have  already  ihewn  in  the  text,  that  tythings  were  not 
inftitutdd  by  Alfred,  and  that  hundreds  •  wef  e  neither  invented 
nor  intrbduccd  by  him.  They  were  both  parts  of  the  great 
ceconomy  of  the  Germans.  They  both  appear  equally  in 
France  two  or  three  centuries  -before  the  reign  of  Alfred. 
And  the  tythin^  particularly,  which  is  here  attributed  with- 
out hfefitation  to  that  monarch,  and  affitmed  to  be  his  own 
inventioii,  while  the  hundred  is  fiippofcd  to  be  only  intro- 
duced by  him ;  this  actually  occurs  in  our  own  laws  as  early  as 
the  fcventh  century,  though  the  hundred  does  not  make  its 
appearance  till  a  confiderable  time  afterwards. 

Nor  did  the  tything,  when  it  was  inftituted,  cbnfift  of  ten 
freeholders  only  and  their  families.  I  have  fully  flicwn  above 
the  abfurdity  of  fuch  an  opinion.  And  on  the  beft  ground,  I 
think,  I  have  converted  the  mere  freeholder  of  our  lawyers 
and  hifiorians  into  a  much  more  important  perfonage,  the 
aftual  lord  of  a  townfhip*. 


P-  1 1 4-.  '*  One  of  the:  prindpal  inhabitants  of  the  tything 
is  annually  appointed  to  prefide  over  the  reft,  being  called 
the  tything-man,  the  head-borough,  (words  which  fpeak 
their  own  etymology)  and  in  fome  countries  the  borfliol- 
der,    or  borough's-ealder,,  being,  fuppofed  to  be  the  dif-' 

**  creeteft 
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s^^j*  ^  "  creeteft  man  in  the  borough^  town,  or  tithing.  Tithings, 
^*  towns,  or  vills  are  of  the  fame  figmfication  in  law." 

The  worthy  judge  has  here  aflerted  a  tything  to  be  the  fame 
with  a  townfhip.  And  his  .endeavour  to  ihew  the  ti\ith  of  his 
pofition  is  attended  with  fuch  an  embarrafTment  of  terms  and 
fuch  a  confufion  of  ideas,  as  will  appear  very  extraordinary 
to  every  admirer  of  this  juftly  celebrated  author. 

The  general  afTertion  is  plainly  a  miftake.  And  the  antient 
tything  and  townfhip  were  very  cUflFerent  divifions  of  our  coun* 
try.  This  appears  very  plain  upon  the  face  of  thofe  laws, 
which  are  our  great  and  original  authority  for  the  inftitutionof  ty- 
things.  And  the  thirty-fecond  declares  the  prefident  of  a  deanery 
to  have  had  a  jurifdiftion,  not  merely  over  a  fingle  townfhip, 
but  over  feveral  of  them :  flatuerunt  juftitiapos  fuper  quofque 
decem  friborgos,  quos  Decanos  pofTumus  appellare  i--^iii;i  inter 
villas  et  vicinos  caufas  traftabant. 

» 

But,  had  there  been  no  fuch  declaration  in  the  laws  of  the 
ConfefTor,  yet  the  difference  between  a  townfhip  and  anything 
would  have  been  very  apparent.-— The  officer ,  liere  Qieant  by 
Six-  William,  as  **oneof  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  ty- 
thing, annually  appointed  to  prefide  ov^  the  refl,  and  called 
tything-man,  head-borough,  or  borfholder,"  is  a  conflable  j 
as  appears  from  the  terms  ufed  by  him  here  an4  his  exprefs  de- 
claration in  p«  356.  And  thegresit  and  leading  chara£lerifl:ick  of 
a  tything  is  this.  That  it  fhould  have  a  judicial  authority  lodged 
in  the  govemour  of  it,  and  exercifed  regularly  in  his  own  court 
of  judicature.  Statuerunt,  fays  the  above-rcited  law  concerning 
the  Saxons,  Jufiitiarios  fuper  quofque  decem  friborgos ;  ifli — 
caufas  traStabant.  But  where  is  the  judicial  authority  of  the 
mere  head  of  a  townfhip  ?  And  where  is  the  judicature  of  a 
conflable  ?  Is  he  the  jufliciary  of  his  diftrift  ?  And  is  there  a 
court  convened  by  him,  in  which  he  prefides  and  the  inha- 
bitants plead  ?  The  very  ftating  fuch  queflions  is  a  decifive 
anfwer  to  fuch  a  pofition.  The  conflable  is  only  the  recent 
creation  of  our  flatute-book.     And  the  whole  of  his  ofhce 

'  -  *  •  * 

is  to  a6l  miniflerially  in  the  execution  of  the  law.    He  has. not, 
3  "  and 
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and  he  never  had,  any  judicial  authority.     And  the  court  of  a  *«^-  ^^ 
conftable  would  be  a  foloecifm  in  polity. 

The  tything-man  therefore  is  not,  and  was  not,  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  annually  appointed  to  prefide  over  the 
reft;  though  the  conftable  is.  And  he  could  riot  be.  No. 
perfons  had  the  prefidency  of  a  tything,  but  fuch  as  were  in- 
vefted  with  the  powers  of  a  manour.  This  I  have  fhewn  be- 
fore, in  proving  thefe  powers  to  be  pofitively  declared  in  the 
laws  of  the  Confeflbr  the  inseparable  attendants  of  the  Decanal 
authority.  And  is  the  lord  of  the  ^anour  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  ?  Is  he  annually  appointed  ?  Or  is  he  occafionally 
appointed  at  aU  ?      . 

And  the  author  has  fulFered  himfelf  to  be  led  away  into  thefe 
errours,  by  an  impofition  that  ought  not  furejy  to  have  de- 
ceived a  l?gal  antiquary;  the  talking  the  appellations  di 
Tything-man,  Head-borough,  and  Borftiolder  in  their  pr^fent 
and  modem  acceptation.  Not  mounting  any  higher  up  the 
current  pf  our  law  than  three  or  four  ages,  he  guefles  at  the 
purity  of  the  fountain  above  from  the  dif-coloured  ftate  of 
the  waters  before  him.  And,  not  taking  a  view  of  the  fun  in 
its  genuine  and  perfefl  brightnefs,  he  judges  of  it  in  its.eclipfe, 
when  a  deqi  fhade  .is  thrown  over  it,  and  its  whole  appeaartmce 
is  faint  and  fickly.  Referring  here,  as  I  am  forry  to  fay  that 
he  too  often  refers  for  the  original  laws  pf  the  nation,  not  to 
the  antient  ,jtegifters  of  them,  ^ut  to  latcj*  writers  and  fecond- 
ary  authorities ;  he  has  been  grofsly  mif-led  by  the.  natural 
confequiences  of  his  condu6^,.  and  has  taken  antient  terms 
of  our  police  in  their  recent,  derivative,  and  diftprted  meaning. 
The  old  appellations  of  Tything-man,  Head-borough,  and  per- 
haps Bprlholder,  originally  the  titles  only  of  the  lord  of  a 
inanpur,  are  now  mif-appUed  in  our  laws  to  the  conftable  of 
a  townfhip ;  juft  as  Baion,  the  fixed  and  hereditary  name  foi; 
the  great  land-holder  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  long  abufed  to 
iignify  a  citizen  of  London  or  a  burgefsof  the  Cinque  Ports. 
And  fhould  any  man  argue  from  the  ufe  of  the  latter,  that 
the  barons  of  England  were  only  burgelTes  and  citizens  for- 

U  merly. 
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^'Jl  ^  rtcrly,  he  would  be  juft  as  fobcr  and  fenfible  in  his  opinion^ 
as  he  that  imagines  the  old  tything*man,  head-borough^  or 
borfholder  of  our  laws  to  have  been  merely  a  petty  conftable* 

But  this  radical  errour  in  Sir  William  fhoots  out  into  two 
others.     And  I  (hall  briefly  point  out  both. 

He  has  been  deceived  before  by  the  prefent  meaning  of  the 
words  Head-borough  suid  Boriholder.  And  he  now  appears 
equally  impofed  upon  by  the Jbund  of  them.  He  has  applied 
them  before  to  the  c<mftable  of  a  townfliip.  And  he  applies 
them  AOW  to  the  petfident  6f  a  borough.  ^'  tIeaJiaroughy' 
he  feys,  **— atwi---Boriholder  or  Borough' s-^alder^  being  fuppoied 
"  to  be  the  difcreeteft  man  in  the  borough^  town,  or  tylhing.'! 
Hie  delufive  tiatutx^  of  two  words,  iimilar  in  (bund  and 
a^£t,  but  very  different  in  thdr  import,  has  deceived  him. 
And  he  has  miftsdcen  the  Saxon  bojih  or  bopjej  a^  pledge, 
for  the  Saxon^Britifh  fo^jt^h  or  borou^,  a  mark^^town ;  and 
flfbftituted  Okie  for  the  other.  The  head-borough  and  the 
borfholder  received  his  appellation,  not  from  being  the  head 
of  a  borough,  but  from  being  the  prefideht  of  a  friborg  or  tyth^ 
iiig,  and  is  therefore  denominated  the  Friborg's  Head  in  the 
aoth  law  of  the  Confeflbr. 

But  this  is  not  all  Sir  William's  errour.  Fully  convinced 
that  the  tything^-man  was  d^iominated  the  boriholder  and  head* 
borough^  froih  his  relation  to  a  boix>ugh  5  he  has  not  only 
cofifoundbd^e  terms  Borge  a^ed^  and  Borgh  a  boiough,  but 
has  alio  aiierted  our  boroughs  to  be  leg^ly  the  fame  with  our 
towns  and  viils,  and  fo  inferred  a  townihip  and  a  borough 
to  be  one  and  the  fame  thytSt  in  law.  And  in  this  he  hat 
hnpofed  upon  himfelf  by  a  well-known  iallacy  in  reaibning. 
That  all  boroughs  are  legally  the  fame  with  towns  and  vills,  i^ 
true,  but  not  to  Ws  purpofe.  And  the  propofiticm  is  hot  con- 
vertible. For,  though  ^  bofrou^hs  are  vills  and  towns,  yet 
itH  towns  and  vills  are  not  boroughs.  And,  though  all  bo- 
roughs have  townflirps;ytt  few' toWncftiipsr  have  boroughs  withm 
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them.     This  is  fo  obvious,  that  the  miftake  is  truly  furprizing^^^^-^ 
And  it  is  more  wonderful  in  fuch  a  writer  as  Sir  William. 


P.-  114— 115.  **  Tithings, ' towns,  or  vills  have  the  fame 
^*  fignification  in  law  ■  Thefe  towns— contained  each  origi- 
"  nally  but  one  parifh  and  one  tithing." 

In  the  extraft  immediately  before,  our  author  had  made 
l!ie  tything  the  fame  with  a  townfliip  and  alfo  with  a  borough. 
And  he  has  here  made  it  the  fame  with  a  parifh  too.  How 
are  thele  politicms  to  be  reconciled  ?  Has  not  he  previoufly 
declared  every  tything,  townfliip,  or  borough  to  confift  only 
of  ten  freeholdars  and  their  famiHes  ?  But  did  every  borough 
confifl:  only  of  ten  ftidi  famifies  ?  Was  every  borough  and 
townfliip  iniiabited  exaftly  by  the  fame  number  of  houfliolds  1^ 
Was  every  town  and  townfliip  in  the  kingdom  formed  into  a 
difHn6b  parifli  ?  And  did  pariflies  originally  contain  only  ten  free- 
holders and  their  houfliolds  in  each  ? — fiut^  to  enter  further  into 
the  ftrangenefs  and  ihconfiftency  of  thefe  notices,  would  be  to 

mif-^cnd  my  own  time  and  the  reader's.     I  have  gone  fo  far 

as  I  have,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  trutl^  and  prevent  the  in- 
fluence of  fuch  an  authoxity  as  6if  William's  upon  the  publick 
opinion,  concerning  that  ftriking  part  of  the  Saxon  ceconomy. 
And,  if  we  may  judge  from  this  ipecim^n  concerning  ouraiithor's 
accuracy  of  ideas  and  infight  into  our  old  conflitution^  we  may 
fee  fufficient  to  reprefs  at  once  the  petulancy  of  ciiticifin  and . 
the  pride  of  inteHeft ;  fee  precifibn  confounded  by  neglefl  of 
obvious  diflinftions,  and  judgment  cmbarrafled  by  difficulties 
which  folly  might  overcome. 


U  ^  II. 
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T  H  E  introduftion  of  feudal  tenures  into  England  I  have 
previoufly  (hewn  to  have  been  made  by  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Britain^  and  to  have  been  coaeval  with  the  plantation  of  the 
ifland.  And,  when  the  Saxons  fettled  in  the  country,  ^  they 
ibund  the  holdings  already  eftabliihed,  and  continued  them. 
Doubly  unjuft,  •  therefore,  is  the  popular  opinion  of  our  hifto- 
rical  and  legal  antiquaries,  which  refers  the  origin  of  the 
feuds. to  the  Normans.  They  prevailed  among  us  in  the  days 
of  the  Saxons.  And  they  were  carried  over  the  counl^ry  in 
thofc  of  the  Britons. 

That  the  feudal .  tenures  were  familiar  to  the  Saxons,  even 
the  fuppofed  derivation  of  them  on  the  continent  from  the 
Germans  of  Italyj  and  in  the  ifland  from  the  Germans  of 
Normandy,  feems  very  ftrongly  to  fuggeft.  If  the  Longo- 
bards  of  the  former  brought  thefe  holdings  with  them  from 
their  native  fields  of  .Germany  (and  the  general  opinion  fup- 
pofeth  the  faft),  their  brethren,  the  Saxons,  can  fcarcely  be 
imagined  to  have  been  totally  un-acquainted  with  them.  If 
the  Danes  of  the  latter  derived  them,  as  they  did  their  lan- 
''.guage,  from  the  Franks  among  whom  they  fettled  in  Neu- 
ftria,  or  who  refided  in  the  regions  immediately  adjoining  to 
it;  the  Longobards  and  Franks  fhould  both  have  poffeffed  the 
tenures  originally.  And,  if  the  Danes  carried  them  with  their 
colonies  into  France,  they  would  neceffarily  have  brought  them 
equally  into  Britain.  The  Longobards,  Franks,  Saxons,  and 
Danes  were  all  branches  of  that  great  tree  of  Germany,  which  in 
the  fourth  and  fucceeding  centuries  ftiot  out  her  boughs  into 
the  fouth,  and  threw  her  (hade  over  half  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope.    And,  that  the  feudal  tenures  were  introduced  into  the 

ifland 
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iiland  before  the  Conqneft,  the  complexion  and  genius  of  ,^^^'  "• 
the  Conqueror's  laws  moft  ftrikingly  indicates*  Not  a  iingle 
Eheament  of  innovation^  with  regard  to  the  holdings  of  the 
ifland,  is  difcernible  in  them*  Not  a  trace  occurs  in  any  of 
them,  concerning  new  duties  to  be  performed  to  the  crown^ 
or  new  fervices  to  be  executed  to  the  barons.  And  fuch  a 
mighty  work,  as  new-modelling  the  whole  body  of  the  Saxon 
tenures,  and  planting  a  comfirehenfive  fyftem  of  feuds  through- 
oof' the  kingdom,  would  neceflkrily  have  made  a  confiderable 
figiK*e(  on  the  face  of  his  laws,  and  have  flood  forth  the 
great  and  confpicuous  chara£teriftick  of  them.  He  exprefsly 
confirms  all  the  cohfHtutions  of  the  Saxons  in  general.  He 
repeatedly  appeal;  to  thole  of  ;the  Mercians,  Weft-Saxons, 
Northumbrians,  and  Eaft^Angles  in  particular.  And  he  makes 
additions  to:  them,  .  which^  are  moftly  tranfcribed  from  the 
Saxon  inftitutes,  and  are.  all  afluated  with  a  Saxon  fpirit  \ 

The  obligations  of  feuds  I  have  fliewn  *  to  be  ftri6tty  military 
in  themfelves, .  and  the  natural  refult  of  a  military  and  a  colo- 
nixing  fpirit.  The  Britons  therefore  adopted,  and  their  equal 
defendants,  the  Welfh  and  Irifh,  retained  them.  And  the 
Germans  received  them  for  the  fame  reafon ' ;  as  the  prefent 
unwieldy  mafs  of  their  empire  is  nothing  more  than  a  grofs 
and  diftorted  fyflem  of  feuds.  From  Germany  the  Longobards 
carried  the  polity  into  Italy,  the  Franks  traniported  it  into 
Gaul  ^,  and.  the  Saxons  ^  brought  it  into  Britain.  And  the  ap* 
pellation  of  Feod,  as  I  have  formerly  remarked,  Signifies  lite^ 
rally  glebe  or  land  in  the  original  language  from  which  it  is 
derived  to  us,  and  now  imports  an  efta^e  and  the  appertinances 
of  it,  that  complicated  and  curious  law  upon  which  all  the 
ibcular  eftates  in  the  kingdom  were  pofiefied'. 

The  principal  of  thefe  appertinances  appear  only  feven  in  num- 
ber, even  imder  the  rigours  of  the  feudal  tenures  and  the  feve* 
rities  of  the  Norman  government ;  the  heriot,  relief,  and  ef« 
cheat,  wardfhip,  fcutage,  marriage-licence,  and  homage.  And 
all  thefe  arcrdifcernibk  equally  in  the  laws  of  the  Britons  and 
Saxons.  The  h«r«d,  hejiejetuce,  or  heriot  is  plainly  men- 
tioned 
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Sea.  II.  tioncd  in  the  will  of  Birthrk>  btfore  the  beginning  of  Canute's 
gtiviemment  in  En^askL ;  and  exptefdy  fpeGified  in  the  ftatutes 
of  the  kingdom;  before  theconcbifion  of  it":.  r/Thia  relief  oc- 
curs parriculaiiy  in  the  lawi  of  Canute  alaud  th0  Ccrtfeffor '• 
Andwardihips  and  marriage-lkences  ^appear  equaUf  m  ^ofe 
regulations  of  the  firft  Henry,  which  were .  to  take  away  the 
grievances  of  his  predece^^  and  rdlore  to  the  military  tenants 
the  conftitutiohs  of  Edward;  ^ilwfged.  as  die  latter  had  bem 
by  the  Conqi^ror  with  £3nrt.tid£tions#few.in  theni&ly^/ moft 
of  them  plainly  Saxonick,  and  none  of  them  particularly  fcur 
dal '.  And  efcheats  are  found  in  the  decrees  of  JEnham,  the 
inftitutes  of  Canuts^  and  die  taws  of  the  Confeflbr ;  the  lands 
of  a  val&l,  who  deierted  his  cfai^  in  war»  being  abiblufedy 
forfeited  to  him ;  lUbst  eftate  of  a  private  tenant  j^everting  to  tfa^ 
lord  who  gave  it ;  and  that  of  a  king's,  tenant  efcheatimg  to 
the  crown  ^.  The  efcuage  err  icutage,  as  the  6x»  for  nonfat* 
tendance  on  the  iord^  during  a  military  expodkibn,  was.af*- 
terwards  denominated  by  the  NorxnaAs^  had  ^evioufly  receded 
tiie  iimilar  *ap|>el]ation  of  ^yfl6'pix:e  nr  anny-muifi:  from  the 
Saxctxs,  and  is  particulatly  mentiomed  in  the  laws  .of  Ina  and 
Canute '"".  And  die  homage,  the  form  of  dbeilance  praftiied 
by  every  homo  or  vaiial  before  he  was  admitted  to  his  eftate  by 
the  lord.  Was  a6hially  performed  by  the  king  of  the  Scots,  and 
the  monarch  of  the  Northumbrians^  to  i  Edward  die:i€tdier 
and  Edmund  the  fon  of  Athelftan ;  and  muft  therefore  have 
been  equally  performed  by  icvcry  Saxon  chief  .to  the  crown,  and 
by  every  Saxon  vafial  to  his  lord  ".  It  was  actually  rendered 
by  all  the  barons  of  England  to  Edward  the  ConMbr,  imme^ 
diately  before  kb  coronation  ". 

The  lands  of  the  Saxons  then,  like  thdfe  of  the  £ritoas  jbe^ 
fore  them,  were  all  under  the  controul  of  funded  fervices^  and 
-all  under  liie  obligation  of  feudal  payments.  The  fuperiour 
chiefs  poflHTed  them  immediately  from  idbe  crown.  And  iiie 
inferiour  retained  them  direftly  froan  their  lords.  On  the  de* 
Inife  of  a  royal  '^or  private  vafiaU  a  haered  or  ^mofrtuary  wi» 
-due  to  the  feignioT>  whieh  naturally  varied  w^  the  rank  xH 

the 
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the  denaicd.  .  The  heriot  of  an  earl  was  eight  hod«#  fonr  Saft-ii. 
fmniihed  and  four  un-furiufhed»  four  helmete  and  four  m»l9» 
eight  lancee,  eight  fliieldfi»  and  fcmr  iivorcU.  That  of  a  royal 
thane  was  Uttle  jnoce  than  haJf^  four  hovfes^  four  (hidd^t  four 
hdmets/  four  maik,  and  two  £ivojods  '^  And  that  pf  a  com-r 
mon  one  was  a  fingle  horfe  with  its'  furniture^  and  the  fingle 
arms  of  the  deceafei '%  or  a  hundred  fhiUings  in  commutation 
fpr  both  ".  The  relief,  the  fine  difchaiged  by  the  heir  for  the 
relevatio  or  renewal  of  tbe  ^ftjite,  is  perpetually  ccHifiounded 
with  the  heriot  in  &e  laws  x)f  the  ConfciSbr^  dib  Conqueror^ 
and  the  £rft  Hoiwy ;  as  the'lienot  is  confiMinded  widb  the  re^^ 
lief  in  thofe  of  Canute,  and  both  are  mentiojied  under  the  ap* 
pellation  of  Ebediw  in  thofe  of  the  Bntons^"'!  Being  both 
difcharged  at  the  fame  inllantj  •  ^e  one  p'aymtot  was  doiomi^ 
nafted  tiie-HeriptcK^ngilhe' Saxons  and  th^  Relief  anuMg  the 
Normans.  With  «he  ktwfes  ^atid  arms  for  the  fomier,  the 
e&rl  difbiufed  twd  liundired  iftancufes  of  gold,  die  royal 
thane  depofited  fifty,  and  the  <:oimnon  one  paid  two  pounds 
t>r  ibmething  mcMre,  for  die  latta:^\  And  d^  villain  gave 
bis  bef):  beaft  to  the  loud-  for  boCh  %  The  making  theie 
arbitrary  and  exoiiiitant,  was  one  cf  the  confiderable  grievp- 
«i€es  in  the  rdgn  of  Ru^«  And  die  (etd^tnentof  th^n 
on  the  footing  of  Canute's  and  the  Conqueror's  laws, 
iwas  a  bleffing  pn>mifed  in  the  fucceedimg  government  of 
Henry'*. 

The  nght  of  wardfhip  cefigned  up  the  eflate  of  a  deceafed 

fioeeman  to^his  lord,  during  die  'minority  of  his  male  heir,  or 

till  the  marriage  of  fab  £emale.     This  nfulted  neoefiarily  from 

the  inilitution  of  the  tenures.     For  the  eftates  configned  by  a 

fuperiour  being  always  jdiaiged  with  .peiibtial  &rvices  to  hibo, 

ivhetiever  the  ybuth  or  fex.  of  the  pofieflbr  preduded  the  per- 

.fcmiance  of  the  conditions,  they  were  naturally  reclaimed  by 

4^e  lord,  and  ia  new  prayifictnwas  made  for  the  duties.     The 

^£aniily,   howev^,   was  never  divefted  of  the  fee  among  die 

Saxons.     One  of  t^  rdations  was  appointed  the  guardian,  till 

-the  maturity  of  the  heia^  ormamag^  of  the  heirefs  fupeifeded 

the 
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^^'^' ,  the  noceflity  of  a  deputy.  And  Henry  the  firft,  recalling  the 
feudal  obligaticms^  to  the  ftandard  of  the  Saxon  inflitutes,  pro* 
mifed  for  himfelf,  and  commanded  his  barons/  to  make  the 
widow  or  one  of  the  relations  tiiie  guardian  of  the  efbate.and 
children,  to  reftorethefee  to  the  heir  on  his  arrival  atmatur 
rity,  and  to  marry  the:heirefs  and  bcftow  the  eflate  conform-^ 
ably  to  her  own  pleafure  *'.  The  marriage-licence  was  necef- 
fary  to  be  obtained  from  the  lord,  as  a  faculty,  for  the  marriage 
of  a  daughter,  a  fifter,  a  niece,  or  any  other .  female  relation ; 
and  was  evidently  intended,  to  prevent'  the  devolution  of  th^ 
cftate  without  the  confent  of  the  lond,  jand. without  his  know- 
ledge of  the  paity  or  family  that  might  inherit  it.  No  fine 
was  demanded  for  the  faculty,  ahd  no  bbjedtipn  made  to  the 
favour,  among  the  Saxons ;  unlefs  the;  intended  hufband  was 
the  pnemy  of  the  loid  i"*  ,  And  the  firft  Hcnty,  rejedting  the 
rigoyrs  which  had  hegn.  ex^ijifed.  U94er  Ijiisi 'brqther,  :reft<>red 
the  mardage-^licence,  in  his  laws  at.lfia0;  to  i^ts  previous  cpn-r 
dition  ia  the  milder  period  of  the  Saxons  ". 

The  homage,  efcheat,.  and  fcutage  were, all  of  them  the  ncr 
ceflary  incidents  of  9,  /military  tftaure.  The  hpmage  Was 
performed  by  every  heir,  immediatdly  after  paiyment  of  the 
relief  and  reftpr^tioa  of  his  fee.  Arid  he  cjun?  to  liie  lord 
in  the  guife  of  a  fupplicant;  and  kneeling  before  him,  and 

putting  his  hands  betwixt  the  lord's,  fwore  folemnly  to  be 
true  to  him  in  life,  limb,  and  worldly  honour,  all  loving 
that  he  loved,  and  all  ekKtmng  Jthat  he  efirhewdd,  according 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  land*\  The  perfcaiLaL  attendance 
on  the  lord  in  war  was  the  firft  and  moft  immediate  a£l  of 
fealty  in  the  vafTal,  and  die  fcutage  was  only  a  mul6l:  of 
commutation  for  this  neceflary  fervice.  It  was  firft  levied  re- 
gularly over  all  the  kingdom  by  Henry  theiecojid;  but  was 
as  fidly  afcertained:as.  any  other  fine,  before  the  days  of  Infi^'. 
And  it  prevailed  equally  among  the  Danes  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Northumbria  and  Eaft-^Anglia,  and  with  the  Saxons  in 
the  reft  of  the  ifland*'.  The  efcheat  was  the  great  Jfenftion 
to  all  thefe  duties,:,  ^during  the .cxiftcnoe  of  .the; grantee's:  fwli- 

2  lyi 
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ly  I  and  the  great  provifion  againft  any  default  of  the  fervicesj  ^^'J^\ 
uppn,  the  extinction  of  it.  The  fear  of  a  forfeiture  hung 
cooiilaptly  over  the  heads  of  the  feudatories,  and  kept  them 
obfervant  of  the  duties  required  by  their  tenures.  And  the 
failure  of  the  line,  to  which  the  original  donation  was 
made,  neceffarily  evacuated  the  grant,  determined  the  fenriceSi 
and  gave  back  the  fee  into  the  poileflion  of  the  lord. 

All  thefe  incidents  of  a  tenure  were  unknown  to  the  feudal 
fyftem  at  firft,  and  refulted  only  from  the  great  alteration 
that  was  made  very  early  in  it.  The  fees  were  naturally 
granted  away  in  the  beginning,  dependent  merely  on  the  plea- 
fur^  of  the  royal  or  private  lord;  as  the  villain  lands  conti- 
nued nominally  dependent  to  thefe  later  ages.  But  as  fenti* 
ment  took  place  of  barbarifm,  and  civil  liberty  was  improved 
by  a  {lability  of  fettlement,  precarious  poffeffion  ftrengthened 
gradually  into  abfolute  property,  became  a  certaii^ty  for  the 
life  of  the  grantee,  and  even  at  laA  pafied  immediately  as 
an  inheritance  to  his  heirs**.  This  improvement,  as  we  have 
formerly  feen,  had  been  very  early  adopted,  by  the  Britons**. 
And  it  was  probably  adopted  from  them  by  the  Saxons,  as  no 
traces  of  the. primitive  feuds  appear  vifible  among  the  latter, 
and  they  feem  to  have  been  the  only  nation  of  Germany  that 
did  not  plant  them  in  their  conquefts. 

When  they  firft  fettled  in  the  provinces  of  Britain,  they 
were^  as  I  fhall  Ihew  hereafter,  totally  un-acquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  letters,  and  confequently  had  no  written  convey- 
ances of  their  lands.  The  delivery  of  a  turf,  a  ftone,  a  hom^ 
or  almoft  any  thing  elfe,  which  was  fo  frequently  afterwards 
the  mode  of  transferring  an  eftate,  and  has  therefore  with- 
out the  occafioning  neceffity  defcended  in  part  to  the  prefent 
period,  mjaft  have  been  the  only  one  among  them  originally. 
And  the  in^oduftion  of  deeds  or  charters  was  certainly  po^ 
Aeriour  to  the  conqueft  of  the  Britons,  and  very  foon  after  it 
probably;  when  the  Provincials  communicated  the  knowledge 
of  letters  to  their  mafters,  and  fuggefted  all  the  ufeful  appli- 
cations   of   them  to  the  purpofes  of  life.    The  innovation 

'X  appears 
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Sea,  n.  itppears  to  have  commenced  where  one  would  naturally  cx- 
pe^  it  to  begin»  with  the  higheft  rank  in  fociety ;  and  the 
eftates  of  the  king's  thanes  were  the  firft  that  were  granted  by 
written  inftruments.  If  a  man  deferts  the  army  during  the 
a£hial  operations  of  war,  fays  a  law  of  Canute,  his  eftate, 
if  it  is  held  under  a  private  lord,  ftiall  be  forfeited  to  him, 
and  if  it  be  bocland  or  an  eftate  by  charter,  jip  he  boclant> 
hsebbe,  that  is,  if  it  be  as  all  bocland  was,  pofTeiled  direftly^ 
from  the  crown,  it  fhall  revert  into  the  hands  o£  the  king**. 
The  right  of  forfeiture  in  the  bocland  belonging  to  the 
crown,  the  land  itfelf  muft  have  been  held  immediately  under 
it.  And  the  appellative,  we  fee,  is  ufed  in  the  law  as  thte  po- 
pular and  charaftcriftick  term  for  an  eftate  in  capite.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  innovation  probably,  and  foon  after  its  in^ 
troduftion  among  ns,  the  lands  of  the  royal  thane  began  to  be 
granted  in  our  charters,  with  an  cxprefs  conceffioti  6f  an  he- 
reditary right  to  the  lord  in  them.  So  Cuthred  king  of  Kent 
in  804,  Coenulf  die  fovereign  of  Mercia  in  805,  and  various 
other  monarchs  afterward,  conferred  eftates  upon  individuals 
with  a  fpecifick  annexation  of  a  jus  hereditarium  to  them*'^ 
And  the  bocland  became  fp  peculiarly  hereditary,  that  the  bo- 
cum  or  deeds,  by  which  it  was  held,  are  exprefly  called  here- 
ditarii  libri  in  the  latin  monuments  of  the  Saxons*'.  Thu^ 
the  land  of  the  Saxon  noble  became  annexed  to  his  family, 
and  defcendible  with  his  blood  to  pofterity.  And  all  other 
eftates  were  denominated  polc-lanT>,  or  the  pofleffions  of  the 
body  of  the  people;  the  whole  kingdom  being  now  divided 
as  I  have  fhewn  it  to  have  been  before  among  the  Britons**, 
into  the  two  great  clafles  of  defcendible  and  un-defccndible  pro- 
perty. But  this  beneficial  alteration  did  not  ftop  here.  The 
natural  operation  of  the  new  prindple  would  be  to  diffiife  its 
influence  downwards,  and  extend  that  privilege  to  the  private 
thane  which  it  had  already  fecured  for  the  royaL  And  there 
were  the  fame  rcafons  for  both.  The  baron,  that  enjoyed  his 
eftate  by  fb  advantageous  a  tenure,  would  frequently  be 
prompted  by  generbfity  and  called  upon  by  policy  to  imitate 
z  the 
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the  munificence  of  the  fovereign,  and  grant  his  thanes  ail  the  ^^-^ 
fecurity  that  the  latter  had  conceded  to  his.     He  would  give 
them  written  c(»iveyances  of  their  lands.    And  he  would  ex- 
tend the  property  of  them  t»  their  children.     But  we  need 
not  reft  the  argument  upon  reafoning  only.     The  fa6l;  is  fuffi- 
ciently  afcertained.     And  it  deferves    to  be  called  out  into 
notice.     Had  we  no  Saxon  monuments  remaining  among  us, 
that  fhewed  the  lands  of  the  royal  than^e  to  have  been  here- 
ditary ^  yet  ihert  would  have  been  one  evidence  oftht  pointy 
which  muft  have  been  allowed  to  be  dedfive.     And  that  is  the 
exprefs  obligation  which  they  were  all  under,  of  paying  heriots  to 
the  crown.     This  payment  could  only  have  been  inftituted  at 
firft,  when  the  perfonal  pofleflfion  was  enlai^ed  into  a  familyr 
eftate,  and  the  devolution  of  it   to  the  lord  on  the  death  of 
the  occupant  was  excufed  for  a  trifling  acknowledgment.    And 
the  heriot  therefore  is  a  firiking  proof  of  the  hereditary  de- 
ifcent  of  the  land   that  difcharged  it.     Paid  from  the  eflates 
equally  of  the  royal  and  private  thane,   it  proves  the  poiTef^ 
iions  of  both  to  have  been  equally  defcendible  to  their  heirs. 
And  the  extent  of  the  folclands  was  confiderably  contrafted  by 
the  encroachment  of  the  boclands   upon  them.      Nor  was 
the  inroad  terminated  here.      It  went  on,    and  compleated 
its  triumph  at  laft  by  reducing  even  the  pofleflions  of  villain-- 
age  under  its  power.     So  early  as  874    the  appellation  of 
folcland  was  rcflrifted  to  the  eftate  of  the  villain;  Duke  El- 
fred  in  that  year  leaving  three  hides  of  bocland  to  his  fon, 
and,    if  the  king  would  renew  the  holding,  giidng  him  the 
folclands  along  with  them,    the  pofTeffions  which  he  held  in 
villainage  on  the  royal  demefne,  and  the  property  of  which, 
without  a  renewal  from  the  king,  would  be  abfohitely  deter*- 
inined  by  his  death**.     And,  in  the  progreffion  of  civility  and 
the  confirmation  of  property,  all  the  villain  lands  in  the  king« 
dom^  as  I  fhall  fhew  hereafter,  were  enjoyed  at  laft  by  a  kind 
of  bocland  tenure,   the  copy  of  their  court-rolls,    and  even 
in  the  Conqueror's  days  a£lually  diicharged  the  bocland  ac^ 

X  2  quittances. 
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,^'^' ,  quittances,  as  I  have  fhewn  before,  by  the  payment  of  heriots 
to  their  lords  **^. 

The  heriot  I  have  noted  in  the  preceding  Book  to  have  been 
the  lord's  feifin  of  the  whole  on  the  death  of  the  pofleflbr. 
The  wardfhip  was  his  retention  of  it  in  his  own  pofleilion. 
And  the  relief  was  an  acknowledgement  to  him  from  the  eftate, 
as  the  homage  was  from  the  perfon,  for  his  re-conveyance  of 
the  whole  to  the  heir.  The  efcheat,  as  proceeding  from  an 
attainder  for  felony,  was  equally  a  principle  of  the  primitive 
cftabliftiment;  but,  as  refulting  from  the  extindtion  of  the 
grantee's  family,  operated  like  the  death  of  the  poffeflbr  before. 
And  the  heriot,  the  relief,  and  the  efcheat,  wardfhip,  homage, 
and  marriage-licences,  were  all  the  appointed  iignatures  of  the 
original  cuftom,  and  the  ftated  evidences  of  the  lord's  original 
right  to  the  whole. 

Such  was  the  complex  fyftetn  of  feudal  obligations,  ab- 
folutely  military  in  its  genius  and  difpofition.  The  lands  were 
given  principally  on  military  conditions.  And  they  were  for- 
feited chiefly  by  military  neglects.  If  the  vaflal  refufed  to 
attend  his  fuperiour  to  war  at  the  call  of  the  king,  he  was 
inftantly  deprived  of  his  fee.  And  he  could  not  be  excufed 
from  obeying  the  fummons  or  incurring  the  forfeiture,  except 
by  the  previous  confent  of  the  fuperiour  and  the  payment  of  a 
fine.  If  he  deferted  his  lord  or  hia  band,  after  he  had  eniT 
barked  with  them  on  any  expedition;  he  forfeited  at  once  his 
pofleflions  and  his  life.  But,,  if  he  was  flain  in  an  engage- 
ment under  his  lord>  the  heriot  and  relief  were  botk  remit- 
ted to  the  heir.  And  all  the  military  tenants  of  the  kingr 
dom,  in.  proportion  to  their  eftates,  were  obliged  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  quantity  of  arms,  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
and  the  fcrvice  of  their  feigniorsi.  which  could  neither  be 
pawned  nor  fold,  were  exhibited  on  the  third  of  February  in 
every  year  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  produced  by  every 
gendeman  in  perfon^  or  a  fufiicient  deputy,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  heavy  fine'% 

This 
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This  whole  fyftcm  was  informed  with  one  ftrong  principle  ^^^^'}^* 
of  fubordinatioii,  which  diffufed  its  influence  through  every 
part,  and  formed  a  fcale  of  dependence  from  the  fovereign  to 
the  villain.     Immediately  below  the  former  were  the  greater 
chiefs,   diftinguifhed  into  Ethelings  or  nobles,   the  younger 
fons  of  the  royalty  5  into  Earls,  Aldermen,  High-reeves,  and 
Holds,   the  commandants  of  counties,    huhdneds,    and  cities 
under  the  king  5  and  into  Royal  Thanes,  Barons,  or  immedi- 
ate tenants  of  the  crown^"     All  thefe  equally  received  their 
lands  from  the  fovereign,  and  equally  held  them  in  fubjeflion 
to  the  feudal  fcrvices.     And  of  this  number  was  the  baron  of 
Manchefter.   But  inferiour  to  them  were  the  Common  Thanesy 
denominated   vavafours  or  fub-feudatories   by  the  Normans, 
and  enjoying  their  lands   in  fubordination  to  a  royal  thane, 
and  under  the  limitation  of  feudal  fervices  to  him  **.     And  of 
this  clafs  were  the  lords  of  Newton,    Chetham,   Ardwick, 
Chorleton,   and  Chorleton-row,  Stretford,  Withington,  Rufh- 
ulme,  Droylfden,  and  Gorton.      Below  both   was -the  great 
body  of  the  people,    the  common  foccagers  and  the  villains 
of  one  or  the  other ;  cultivating  the  lands,  fome  in  fubjcdion 
to,  and  fome  for  the  ufe  of,  their  refpeftive  mafters".     And 
in  a  county-court,  which  was  held  every  year  on  the  firft  of 
May,  all  the  tenants  of  the  crown  renewed  their  oath  of  feal- 
ty to  the  king.  ^  And  in.  a  boroi^h  and  manour  court,  which 
were  held  on  the  famie  day,  all  the  burgefies^  and  free  tenants 
renewed  theirs  to  the  king  and  the  lord'*.     An  oath,  taken 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  chief,   was  authoritatively  decreed  by 
the  laws  to  be  no  ways  obligatory  in  itfelf ".     And  a  plot^ 
framed  againft  the  life  of  the  royal  or  private  feignior,  was 
punifhipd  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner,  and  equally  made  a  ca- 
pital offence.     The  penalty  was  the  lofs  of  life  and  fortune^ 
or  the  payment  of  the  king's  or  lord's  werigild,  the  heavy  fine 
impofed  for  the  actual  murder  of  a  king  or  a  lord^.     But  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  latter  was  afliiredly  among  the  Saxons> 
as  it  certainly  was  among  the  Normans,  taken  with  a  refer- 
vation  of  the  allegiance  whirh  was  due  to  the  king  and  hi$ 

fuc* 
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Seft.  11.  fucceflbrs'^  And  thus  one  continued  ch^n  of  iuborcfination 
was  carried  regularly  from  the  villain  to  the  monarch,  the 
higher  link  of  the  whole  being  fafteiied  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  keeping  the  whole  machine  of  national  power 
ileadily  dependent  from  it.* 

But  all  this  fubjeflion  was  greatly  tempered  with  that  fpi« 
rit  of  lenity  and  goodnature,  which  appears  to  have  ftrongiy 
marked  the  genius  of  the  Saxons,  and  induced  them  to  allow 
«ven  a  property  to  their  flaves''.  At  their  (ettlement  erf*  the 
kingdom  under  feudal  tenures,  and  for  the  regular  afcertain- 
ment  of  the  feudal  iervices,  the  whole  country  was  divided 
into  hides  or  manfions,  families,  or  plough-lands^  a  quantity 
<>f  ground  efteemed  fufficient  to  maintain  the  members  of  a 
lingle  houfe  or  family^  and  employ  the  labours  of  a  fingle 
plough,  and  containing  two  hundred  and  forty  of  our  prefent 
acres  ••.  And  the  landholder,  on  the  higheft  eftimation,  was 
charged  only  with  fending  two  men  and  two  horfes  to  the 
pubEck  fervice  for  every  plough-land*^.  The  boroughs  alfo 
were  ceiled  by  hides;  and  even  fuch  towns  as  Warwick, 
Lcicefter,  and  Oxford  provided  only  ten,  twelve,  and  twenty 
men,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  Saxon  government*".  A  pea- 
fant,  that  rofe  to  the  polTcffion  of  five  hides  of  land,  was 
in  fome  cafes  admitfied  by  the  law  to  the  fame  rank  with  a 
baron^\    And  every  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  was  indulged 

Aij^aififpf*  ret  Si  K  uijjs  fjujuiofa  ^avju  yivoijo* 


niad.  L.  I« 


I  fix  die  duda  lo  great  Olytnpoa'  heigkt. 

And  the  vaft  world  hangs  trembling  in  my  fight; 

For  fach  I  reign,  nnbonnded  and  above. 

And  fttch  are  men  and  gods,  compared  to  Jove. 


V<y9w. 
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with  the  un-controuled  liberty  of  Iporting  on  his  own  grounds*'.  SeA.  ir. 
So  mild  were  even  the  feudal  tenures  of  the  free.  Nor  were 
even  the  villain  ones  refigned  up  to  the  arbitrary  pleafure  of 
the  lord  They  were  generally  fettled  and  determined,  as  among 
the  Britons  before**.  And  they  were  determined  with  mild- 
neis  and  fettled  with  knity.  Ten  hides  of  fofter  or  demefne 
land  were  bound  only  to  furni(h  annually  to  the  king  ten  vats 
of  honey^  three  hundred  loaves,  and  twelve  ambers  of  Welfh 
and  thirty  of  common  ale;  two  cAd  rams  or  ten  w^hers,. 
ten  geefe,  twenty  hens,  and  ten  cheefes;  one  amber  of  butter, 
five  ialmons^  twenty  pound  weight  of  fodder,  and  a  hundred 
is)d  twenty  eels*^  And,  as  the  townftiip  of  Salford  was 
charged  only  for  three  hides**,  it  remitted  fbmewhat  Icfs  thaa 
a  thifd  of  this  provifion  into  the  king  s  kitchen  and  ftable. 
The  deraefnes  of  private  lords  were  aflfefled  in  the  feme  man- 
ner, being  obliged,  like  the  royal,  to  remit  bjtmc-leanf  or  loans 
of  alc„  and  other  juhr  jipi  or  ftated  payments  in  kind*'.  And, 
as  long  as  the  villain  difcharged  thefe  aiceitained  fervices,  the 
k)rd  of  the  fee  had  no  authority  to  ejeft  him  from  it**.  The 
Saxon  villain,  by  this  nieans,,  became  a6hially  invefted  with 
property  in  the  ground  which  he  occupied  and  in  the  profits 
that  he  received  from  it. 

Such  was  the  general  ttnure  of  eftates  among  the  Saxons. 
The  defcent  of  the  military  lands  was  in  the  courfe  of  a  re- 
gular and  hereditary  fucceffion.  And  the  ibccage  ones  de- 
volved by  the  channel  of  gavelkind.  '  This  cuftora  the  Saxons 
brought  with  them  from^  Germany**,  very  different  from  the 
Britifh,  and  not  extending,  like  that,  to  all  the  tenures  of  the 
kingdom,  but  affecting  merely  the  large  and  comprehenfive 
one  of  free-foccage.  All  the  fons  equally  divided  the  free- 
hold inheritance  of  their  father  amongft  them'"".  And  the 
firft  encroachment  on  this  mode  of  deicen]t  was  by  the  intro-^ 
du6):ion  of  a  power,  which  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  ori- 
ginal Germans,  and  the  commencement  of  teftamentary  difpo*- 
fitions  ".  Even  after  that  event  the  law  of  gavelkind  conftant- 
ly  took  piacGj  where  it  was  not  tied  up  by  a  particular^bequeit'\ 

And, 
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^^'^\  And,  under  this  limitation,  it  continued  in  full  force  through 
all  the  period  of  the  S^on  hiftory,  and  defcended  the  only 
rule  of  free-focc^e  inheritances  below  the  Conqucft". 


"P.  217,  218,  219,  Wilkins. — ^*B,  I.  c.  viii.  £  3.—* Sec 
quotations  in  Brady's  Hiftory  vol.  i.  p.  71  and  72.^ — *Spelman 
in  Feudum  and  Brady's  Hift,  p.  73. — *  See  B.  I.  c.  viii,  f.  3. 
And  w«  meet  with  the  word  pcph  as  early  as  Ethelbert  LL.  i.- 
and  Hlothaire  and  Eadric  LL.  16,  fignifying  derivatively  pro- 
perty in  general,  and  money  or  goods  in  particular. — "^  See  Bi- 
ftiop  Nicholfon's  epiftle  prefixed  to  Wilkins  p.  9,  and  Cnute 
LL.  Sec.  69.  The  Britifh  word  is  dilguifed  by  the  interpola^ 
tion  of  the  G,  as  Edwin  king  of  Northumbria  is  called 
^dguin  in  Ncnnius  p.  ii6,  and  Aetius  named  Agitius  in 
Gildas  c.  17.  The  Britons  antiently  inferted  G  in  the  middle- 
of  words  unneceffarily  (Lhuyd  p,  9),  and  Haered  was 
founded  Haerged,  as  Aetius  was  pronounced  by  them  Agitius 
and  Edwin  Edguin. — ^^  Cnute  LL.  Sec.  y^  andConf.  LL.  35. 
And  fee  alfo  W.  Conquer.  LL.  22,  23,  and  24. — 'Henry  I. 
LL.  I.  And  the  Conqueror  eftabliflied  the  Saxon  law  in 
omnibus  rebus,  only  adding  fome  particulars,  adau£lis  his 
quae  conftituimus,  p.  218,  Wilkins. — '  Cone.  ^nham.  p.  122. 
Wilkins,  Cnute  LL.  Sec.  y^  and  Henry  L  LL.  13,  and  Conf. 
LL.  35.— "^'Ina  LL.  51,  and  Cnute  LL.  Sec.  14.  '  It  is  called; 
the  Anny  in  the  Grand  Cuftumier  of  Normandy  (Brady's 
Hift.  p.  165). — "See  Bp.  Nicholfqn's  Ep.  p.  6  and  7.— 
•*  Malmefbury  f .  45,  Hominio  palam  omnibus  dato. — '^  Cnute 
LL.  Sec.  69,  Henry  L  LL.  14,  and  W.  Conq.  LL.  22  and 
23- — '*  Cnute  and  Henry  ibid. — '*W.  Conq.  LL.  24.— 
"*  Cnute  LL.  Sec.  75  compared  with  Conf.  LL.  ^S  ^^ 
Conq.  LL.  22 — 24,  and  Cnute  LL.  Sec.  69  coitipared  with 
Henry  L  LL,  14.  And  fee  B.  L  x.  viii.  f.  i.  .This  has 
flrangely  led  our  learned  detailer  of  the  feudal  cuftoms  to 
make  tlie  heriot  and  the  relief  the  fame  (fee  Dalrymple  p. 
46 — ^47,  edit*  4th). — *' Cnute  LL.  .Sec-  69,  and  Henry  h  LjL.. 
2  14.-— 
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,4._«»W.  Conq,  LL.  29.— '•Henry.  L  LL.  1.  And  fee  the ^ Sca^«^ 
original  preface  to  them. — ^^''LL.  i.  compared  with  LL  2.  and 
Hlothaire's  and  Eadric's  LL.  6.  The  ceding  the  fee  to  the 
heir  on  his  coming  of  age  is  not  exprelTed,  but  plainly  im>* 
plied. — ^*' Henry  L  LL.  i,— "Seethe  Saxon  oath  of  homage 
in  fip.  Nicholfon's  EpifUe  p.  vii^  and  the  Norman  in  Braclon 
L.  II.  c.  XXXV.  f.  8.  and  Statutes  17  Edw.  H. — *'Ina  LL.  51. 
And  fee  Canute  LL.  Sec.  1 2  and  14. — **Sec  Spelman  in  Feodum. 
— ^*'B,  L  c.  viii,  f.  3.—-**  Canute  LL.  Sec.  75.  See  alfo 
Bra£lon  1.  i.  c.  viii.  f.  i.  for  freemen fometimes  holding  villain 
lands.  —  *'From  original  charters  in  the  pofTeiiion  of  my 
friend  Thomas  Aftle  Efq;  of  South-Lambeth,  a  gentleman 
who  has  a  very  curious  collection  of  Saxon  records,  the  fineil 
(I  believe)  in  the  Idngdom,  and,  what  is  more  to  his 
honour,  is  moft  obligingly  communicative  of  them. — See  a 
charter  communicated  by  him  to  Mr.  Manning,  and  inferted 
in  Appendix  to  Lye's  Diftionary,  N\  IV.— And,  in  an  unpub- 
liflied  record  of  his,  Duke  Ethelfred  A.  D.  903,  having  had 
all  his  bereditarii  Jibri  ignis  vaftatione  combufti,  petitioned 
king  Edward  and  the  parliament  to  give  him  licenfe  alios  libros 
perfcribendi,  &c*— *VB,  I.  ch.  viii,  f.  3^ — ^  From  another  record 
of  Mr.  Aftle's,  publifhed  in  Lye's  Dift.  N\  II.— Mr.  Dai- 
ry mple  fays,  that  the  law  of  Canute,  which  is  quoted  above, 
**  proves  beyond  contradiftion"  the  grants  under  the  lords  not 
Xo  have  been  hereditary  at  that  time  (p.  14.  edit.  4th).  But  he 
was  mif-lcd  by  ufing  only  the  Latin  verfion,  in  which  boc-lanb  is 
rendered  ^erra  hereditaria,  and  by  not  refle6ling,  that  in  the  fame 
laws  the  heriot  is  required  from  the  mefhe  as  well  as  the  fuperiour 
lords,  and  that  the  exiftencc  of  the  one  is  a  full  evidence  of  the 
^ther. — '""Ina  LL.  51. — Cnute  LL.  Sec.  12  and  14 — Cnute 
LL.  Sec.  75  and  Cone.  iEnham  p.  122.  Wilkins — Cnute  LL^ 
Sec,  75  and  Conf.  LL.  35 — and  Conf.  LL.  35. — ^' Jud.  Civ. 
Lundon.  p.  71  and  Ina  LL.  45.  So  Edgar  Athelingi  and  fo 
.  Ethol-red,  Ethel-bert,  Athel-bald,  and  Athel-wulf,  the  father 
and  brothers  of  the  great  Alfred.  And  fee  Conf.  LL.  35.  p. 
-208  and  Malmefbury  f.  iz, — '*  Cnute  ibid,  and  W.  Conq.  LL. 

Y  24  and 
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Sca.jL  24  and  a  deed  of  Henry  L  in  Spelman  under  Hundi-edus.— 
"  Jud.  Civ.  Lund.  p.  71. — ^'^Conf.  LL.  35,  Compare  Baronea 
vero  qui  fuas  confuetudines  habent  with  the  preceding  parts.—- 
"Alfred  LL.  i.— '^Alfred  LL.  4.— ''See  Spelman  in  Homa- 
gium  and  Glanville  1.  9.  c.  i. — '*  Ethelbert  LL.  85,  LL^ 
Wihtred  p.  11,  and  Ina  LL.  3.  See  alfo  Tacitus  de  Mor.. 
Germ,  c,  20. 

''The  meafures  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  according  to* 
the  popular  opinion,  varied  univei-fally  with  the  lightnefs  or 
heavinefe  of  the  foil.  But  common  fenfe  fhews,  that  they 
muft  have  been  well-known  and  ftated  meafures->  though  per- 
haps different  in  different  counties.  The  hide  particularly 
was  certainly  the  fame  all  over  England,  as  it  was  the 
ftandard  of  the  publick  taxes  or  fervices.  And  Bede  by  his; 
manner  of  mentioning  it  demonftrates  it  to  have  been  fo,  one^ 
regular  and  well-known  meafure  throughout  the  whole  heptar- 
thy.  The  ifle  of  Thanet  (he  fays)  eft  magnitudinis>  juxta. 
confuetudinem  aeftimationis  Anglorum,  familiarum  fexccnta- 
rum  (1.  i.  c.  25)-  Anglefey  (he  affirms)  nongpntarum  fexagintai 
familiarum  menfuram,  juxta  aeftimationem  Anglorum, — tenet 
(1.  ii.  c.  9).  The  ifle  of  Hii,  he  remarks  in  another  place,, 
non  magna  efl,  fed  quafi  familiarum  quinque,  juxta  aefHma- 
tionem  Anglorum  (1.  iii.  c.  4).  And  the  ifle  of  Wight  is,, 
juxta  aeflimationem  Anglorum,  mille  ducentarum  familiarum 
(1.  iv.  c.  16).  So  the  Saxon  Chronicle  affirms  Cenwalle,  king 
of  the  Wefl-Saxons,  to  have  given  his  relation  Cuthred  three: 
thoufand  hides  of  land  (A..  D.  648).  Huntingdon  and  the 
name  fhew  it  to  have  been  the  quantity  generally  allotted  to  one 
hide  or  houfe,  one  family,  or  one  plough  (Huntingdon  f.  206 
and  182).  And  the  geiieral  complement  of  a  hide  was  two- 
hundred  and  forty  acres  at  firft  (See  Selden's  Works  c.  1.9 17 

Wilkins's   edition,    and  alfo   B.  IL  c.  xi.   L  2.  for  Kirk- 
manfhulme). — 

^'^  Athelftan  LL.  16  p.  59. — ^  Gale's  extrafts  from  Doomf^ 

day. — ^**Jud.  Civ.  Lund.  p.  71.— *'Cnute  LL..  Sec.  77  and 

Conf.  LL.  35. — ^**  W.  Conq.  LL.  33. — See  B.  L  c.  x.  f.  3. — 

1  *'  Ina 


i^^, y-      or  JMiA  N  c  flr  e.s tie  r.  ^dj 

^^Jftaj;^. '70,  ;  Wjlfcins,  svliohas  msde  many  piftakes  in  ,hi8  s^;^^ 
tranflatiop,  Ji^e  F§4.tiQes  the  n,umlxer  of  ed^  to  a  hundr^J* 
Apd  for  the  W§lfli  ple  fee  bragpt  in  B.  JI.  .ch.  yjji.  f.;  i.-— 
^Dpomfiay  B-  jn  i^ppendvc  N%  IJ.rr**' Criute  LL.Sec,  78 
an4  North  Pre&.  can,  ^7.-^^"*  W,  Conq.  I/L;  33^^— **See  ;Spd^ 
majQ.  jn  feudiiiji  and  Qayeletum  for  its  exigence  in  Genua* 
ny. — '"Cnute  LL.  Sec.  75,  .Conf,  LL..  25  p.  305,  and  W^ 
Conq.  LL.  36. — "  Tacitus  dc  Mor.  Germ.  c.  20. — '*  W, 
Conq.  LL.  36. — "  Glanville  L.  y.  c.  3  and  Skene's  Regiam 
Majeflatem  L.  2.  c.  xxvii. 

There  were  fome  few  lands  not  feudal,  but  allodial :  and 
Mr.  Carte  fhews  them  not  to  have  been  forfeitable  even  for 
rebellion  (v.  i.  p.  364).  They  have  been  frequently  con* 
founded  with  Boc-land  (See  Brady^s  Hift.  p.  67,  and  Nichol-^ 
Jbn'6  Ep.  in  Wilkins).  But  Boc-land  was  fubjeft  to  heriots 
and  reliefs,  as  I  have  fhewn,  and  was  forfeitable.  See  alfo 
Cnute  LL.  Sec.  y^  and  Conf.  LL.  35.  They  are  the  eftates 
that  are  mentioned  in  Conf.  LL.  35,  as  difcharged  from  both» 
And  they  were  moft  probably  thofe  which  belonged  originally 
to  the  relations  or  Ealodeu  of  the  Britifli  fovereigns,  which  had 
never  been  fubje6led  to  feudal  tenures,  and  were  granted  away 
with  their  former  privileges  by  the  Saxon  kings.  .  They  ne- 
ceffarily  returned  to  the  crown,  however,  on  the  extindlion  of 
families.  And  they  were  moft  probably  re-granted  to  others 
under  the  feudal  reftriftions.  But  ftill  they  certainly  were  not 
what  Mn  Carte  p.  364  aflerts  them  to  have  been  in  this  new 
ftate,  the  Boc-lands  of  the  Saxons ;  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe 
what  credulity  itfelf  would  hefitate  to  believe,  that  all  the 
baronial  lands  in  the  kingdom  were  originally  allodial,  and 
every  ftate  had  left  itfelf  without  any  provifion  for  its  own 
defence. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  feudal  tenures,  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Hume,  That  by  the  Saxons  the  king  "  was  only  confidered  as 

the  firft  among  the  citizens,"  that  **  his  authority  depended 

more  on  his  peribnal  qualities  than  on  his  ftation",  and  that 
his  werigild  "  was  a  fenlible  mark  of  his  fubordination  to  the 

Y  2  ^^  community". 


ft 
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Sea.  n.  «*  community'',  v.  i.  p.  213,  appear  equally  forced  and  fan* 
ciful.  The  pajrment  of  balfiAit  king's  werigild  to  the  king->- 
dom  (Wilkins  p.  64  and  71)  could  not  be  more  a  mark  of'  the 
king^s  iubordination  to  the  iR>ciety,  than  the  diicharge  of  all  a 
father's  to  his  family  was  a  fign  of  his  fubje£tion  to  his  chil^ 
dren  and  fervants.  Recipit  fatisfa6tionem  univeria  domus^, 
iays  Tacitus  of  the  latter>  c.  2i« 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VL 

THE    GENIUS     AND     CONSTITUTION     OF     THE     SAXON' 

ROYALTY  —  THE     NATURE     AND     REGIMEN 

OF    THE    SAXON    LORDSHIPS    AND 

TOWNS. 

r. 

THE  mode  of  fucceflion  to  the  royalty,  in  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Saxons,  was  nearly  the  fame  as  had 
previoufly  prevailed  among  the  Britons,  truly  hereditary  and 
lineal.  Ida,  the  father  of  the  Northumbrian  monarchy,  was 
fucceeded  in  Bemicia  by  Adda  his  fifft  fon,  and  afterwards  by 
Ealdric  his  grandfon ;  by  Tfieodric  his  fecond  fon,  and  Frith- 
wald  his  next  grandfon ;  by  Ethelric  or  HuiTa  his  third,  and 
Ethclfrid  his  other  grandfon,  in  order'.  And  Egbert,  the 
founder  of  the  united  monarchy  of  England,  was  followed  by 
Ethelwulf  his  fon,  and  by  Athelbald,  Ethelbert,  and  Ethelred, 
the  fons  of  Ethelwulf,  in  fucceffion.  The  elder  line  of  the 
original  parent  regularly  afcended  the  throne,  in  preference 
to  the  younger.  And  the  younger  lines  fucceffively  poffefled  the 
royalty,  upon  failure  of  the  elder.  This  was  the  ftated  regu- 
lation for  the  defcent  of  the  crown.  But  it  admitted  fottit 
deviations  from  it.  On  the  demife  of  Edmund  the  great 
grandfon  of  Alfred,-  Edred,  the  brother  of  the  late  monarch, 
received  the  fovereignty  in  preference  to  the  fons  Edwy  and 
Edgar.  On  the  death  of  Ethelred  the  third  fon  of  Ethel- 
wulf, neither  of  his  fons,  Athelm  and  i^thelwald,  fucceeded 
to  the  vacant  throne;  Alfred  their  uncle,  the  fourth  fon  of 
Ethelwulf,  being  adopted  for  his  heir  by  Ethelred.  And  the 
Confeflbr  adopted  the  Conqueror  for  his,  in  preference  to  Ed- 
gai-'Atheling  his  nephew; 
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Sea.  L       If  thefc  deviations  were  left  un-fettled  by  the  law,  deter- 
minable by  the  fole  will  of  the  monarch  or  the  prevalent  au- 
thority of  a  faflion,  the  Saxon  government  muft  be  condemned 
as  a  wretched  fyftem  of  «bfurdi*y^     |t  WQuld  at  once  inherit  the 
difadvantages  of  an  hereditary  fovcreignty,  and  be  fubje6l  to 
all  the  dangers  of  an  elefilivc  one.     But  .the  ^xceptlon^  were 
only  few  in  number,  all  previoufly  afcertained  by  authoritative 
cuftoms,  or  determiaed  at  the  time  by  the  concurrent  fufFrages 
of  the  king  and  parliament*    And  the  former  enjoyed  an  ex- 
•clufive  right  of  determination  in  one  fingle  particular  only, 
which  fhall  be  mentioned  immediately.     Under  fuch  regula- 
tions, the  deviations  were  the  refult  of  political  wifdom,  and 
formed  a  proper  check  on  the  confequences  of  a  right  un-alterr- 
ably  lineal  and  in-defeafibly  hereditary.     Thus  Edred  fucceeded 
as  the  natural  guardian  of  his  eldeft  nephew„  Edwy,  who  was 
then  an  infant  *.     The  uncle,  in  all  nations,  has  naturally  aC- 
fumed  the  guardianfhip  of  the  nephew;  ^nd  is  tp  this  day  the 
regular  poffeffor  of  the  fee,  :?ind  the  regular  regent  of  the  tiibe, 
during  a  minority  among  the  Highlanders  pf  Scotland.    .And 
Canute  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Edmund,  as  the  fpecially 
appointed  guardian  of  his  children.     Such  a  one  the  king  had 
a  power  of  nominating  by  his  own  authority.     And  Canute 
affumed  the  office,  under  the  pretext  of  a  fi^ecial  appointment 
from  Edmund  \     The  government  ought  indeed  to  have  been 
adminiftered  by  the  regent,  in  the  name  of  the  ward.     But  this 
was  a  refinement  as  much  too  great  for  the  Saxons,    as  it 
ilill  remains  for  the  Highlanders  *.     And,  fince  the  heir  appa- 
jent  of  a  monarch  might  from  lunacy,  ideotifm,  or  other  cir- 
<umftances  either  political  or  perfonal,  be  utterly  difqualified  to 
govern  the  nation ;  the  reigning  king,  and  his  parliament  under 
him,  were  prudently  entrufted  with  the  power  of  determining 
the  unfitnefs  of  the  perfon,  and  of  delegating  the  crown  to  ano- 
ther.    So  on  the  profpe<9:  of  the  impending  ruin  of  Weft- 
Saxony  from  the  invafions  of  the  Danes,  and  with  the  defign 
^f  inducing  Alfred  to  exert  all  his  abilities  in  the  defence  of 
the  publick^  Ethelred  the  third  fon  of  Ethelwulif,  with  the 

concurrence 
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concurrence  of  his  parliament^  fuperfeded  the  natural  right  of  ^  Sca^ 
his  own  two  Ions,  and  fettled  the  crown  upon  Alfred  at  his 
death*.  On  a  view  alfo  of  Edgar  Atheling's  incapacity  to  ma- 
nage the  helm  of  ftate  after  the  deceafe  of  his  uncle,  with  the 
advice  and  confent  of  his  barons,  the  Confeffor  transferred  the 
fucceflion  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy  *.  And  the  defcent  of  the 
crown  has  continued  nearly  under  the  fame  reftriiSlions  to  the 
prefent  period,  hereditary  and  lineal  in  general,  but  occafion- 
ally  defeafible  by  the  king  and  his  parliament. 

The  Saxon  royalty  however  was  fubjeft  to  two  regulations;* 
which  are  now  entirely  unknown,  and  were  abolifhed  at  the 
Conqueft.     The  Britons  and  Saxons   admitted   the  fpurious 
equally  with  the  legitimate  fons  of  royalty.     And  the  Saxons 
aid  Franks  precluded  all  the  daughters  from  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceflion.   Maelgwn,  king  of  the  Ordovices,  leaving  no  lawful 
progeny  at  his  death,    he  was  fucceeded  by  his  baftard    fon 
Rhun^     Egfrid^   king  of  Northumbria,  dying  without  any 
children  in  685,  the  throne  was  immediately  filled  with  his 
furious  brother  Aldfrid  *.     And,  on  the  demife  of  Edward  the 
cldeft  fon  of  Alfred,  the  crown  became  the  inheritance  of  the 
illegitimate  Atheiftan ;:  the  fon  fucceeding  the  father  by  the 
right  of  feniority,  and  even  taking  place  of  the  legitimate  Ed-^ 
win,  Edmund,  and  Edred  ^1     Thus  far  the  Britons  and  Saxons 
entirely  agreed  concerning  the  defcent  of  the  crown.     But  they 
differed  eifentially  in  another  particular.     The  Britons  before,, 
and  the  Normans  afterward,  admitted  the  daughters  of  a  king, 
to  the  throne  on  the  failure  of  his  fons*  But  the  Saxons  adopted 
for  the  crown  the  regulations  of  the  Britons  for  private  inhe- 
ritances, as  the  Franks  alfo  adopted  their  own  ;  and  deprived 
the  daughters  of  all  right  to  the  royalty.     And  accordingly,  in 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  Saxon  hiflory,  and  through  the  long, 
feries  of  fix  hundred  years,  we.  fee  not  a  fmgle  female  afcending 
the  throne  or  even  requiring  the  Sovereignty '°. 

The  revenue  of  the  king  was  compofed  of  varions  articles. 
The  frequent  incidents  of  heriots  and  reliefs  would  make  a 
confiderable  income  of  themfelves.     And  the  mulfts,  fo  regu- 
larly 
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Sea.  L    i^i-iy  impofed  for  offences  by  the  courts,  formed  a  confidcrablc 
addition  to  them ;  one  third  only  being  referved  by  the  earl, 
and  equally  without  queftion  by  the  centenary^  and  the  reft 
being  remitted  into  the  treafury  "..     Both  were  occaiionally  in- 
creafed  by  the  three  capital  aids,  which  were  due  to  the  king 
from  his  military  tenants  ;  one  upon  the  firft  marriage  of  hist 
eldeft  daughter,  another  on  the  creation  of  his  eldeft  fon  a 
knight,  and. a  third  for  the  redemption  of  his  own  pcrfon  from 
captivity  ".     The  two  firft,  however,  were  confidered  rather  as 
benevolences  than  rights,  as  only  due  to  the  indigence  of  the 
lord,  and  not  compelled  by  the  rigours  of  the  law  **.     The  laft 
was  fufficiently  determined  by  the  neceflities  of  the  cafe.     And 
all  three  were  the  natural  refult  of  that  ftrong  connexion  and 
clofe  intimacy,  which  the  feudal  fyftem  endeavoured  to  form 
betwixt  the  tenant  and  his  lord.     In  the  frequent  wars  alfo 
among  the  claftiing  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and  ftill  more 
amid  the  ravages  of  the  Danifh  expeditions  into  England,  large 
eftates  would  be  continually  efcheated  to  the  crown*    But  the 
moft  confiderable,  and  the  only  regular,  branch  of  the  revenues 
arofe  from  the  profits  of  its  cxtenfive  demefnes,  the  duties  of 
*  the  king's  own  ports,  the  tolls  of  his  own  boroughs,  and  the 
rents  of  his  own  lands  '*.     The  laft  were  only,  returns  in  kind 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Saxon  empire;  but  were  nearly  all . 
converted  into  payments  in  money  before  the  conclufion  of  it  '^. 
And  in  lieu  of  the  provifions  which  the  townfhip  of  Salford 
originally  remitted  to  the  officers  of  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Confeffor,  and  after  the  feat  of  empire  had  been  transferred 
to  the  fouth,  it  difburfed  thirty-feven  pounds  and  four  fliillings 
annually  into  the  exchequer ;  including  the  farmed  profits  of 
the  hundred-court,  as  well  as  the  eafy  rents  of  the  demefhc- 
lands  "*.     Alkthe  fmaller  deficiencies  of  this  revenue  were  natu- 
rally fupplied  to  the  king  by  talliages  and  aids ;  the  latter  being 
partly  confidered  like  the  aids  before,  as  free-gifts,  and  both  levied 
occafionally  by  his  own  authority  upon  his  own  demefiies  ". 
And  all  the  greater  were  made  up  by  publick  and  general  taxes, 
affeffed  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  colle6led  by  com- 
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mffioners  from  the  Jking,  on  all  the  lands  that  were  held  io  s^^- 1- 
pailit^fy  fervice  from  the  crown  ^^.  Of  thefe  the  Hidage  or  —  - 
panf-£;eld  wa;s  the  principal,  hemg  a  gentle  land-tax  of  a 
^iUii^  a  hide,  aileOibd  equally  ppqn  houles  and  fields,  and  the 
pnly  impoiition  that  appears  to  have  been  continued,  lafling 
below  the  Conqueft,  and  inaking  a  regular  part  of  the  crown- 
rev^ii^e  ^\ 

T)ie  conftitutipn  of  ^he  Saxon  parliaments  has  been  greatly 

difpv^ed   BfnQMg   the  ^^tiquarians^    Some  have  aiTerted  the 

conifflpi^s,  a  body  of  men.eledbed  by  and  reprefent^live  of  the 

peo^e>  to  have  been  an  eflfential  branch  of  the  legiflature. 

And  others  have  denied  it.     The  queftion  was  firfl  ilarted  in 

the,l>ufy  peripd  of  fa£lion  and  the  rei\gn  of  the  fecond  Charles* 

And  it  has  been  warmly   canvaffed  fmce.     The  patrons   of 

JUi^ity  h^vc  Qmn^^y  F^^t^f^^  t^e  ,?^r«^tiye;  ]and  the 

jpairt^&ns  of -mpn^u'^y  ,^  refbiutely  ^dJ^ed.to  the  n^atiye. 

JPa^ojti  has  thus  minted  continually  with  the  controverfy, 

:aod  easerted  her  ufual  arts  of  chicaneryj  pen^efth^.r^i^  aiifl 

BSttf-qu^tinglJfettftories.    3ut, ,  as  the  diffi^fd  fjp^iUit  of  JiberaUty 

J^s  l9.ag  ^difqotuntenanc^  the  ki>ayeries^  fo  the  lenient  hand  of 

;tim.e  has  yearly. allayed  the  prejudices,  of  party.     And,  in  this 

"<he  cool  jevening  of  political  zeal,  we  can  at  once  difcem  the 

obje6t  in  ddfpute  to  be  meiely  a  point  of  curious  {peculation, 

Tin-intercfting  equally  to  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  the  principles 

of  monarchy,  and  eafily  determinable  by  an  appeal  to  reafon 

and  records  *.  f 

Under  the  feudal  fyftem  of  England,  the  whole ,  kingdom 
and  a  fingle  barony  were  exa6lly  the  mirrours  of  each  other. 
And  the  rights  of  the  king  over  his  feudatories  were  nothii^ 
more  than  the  privileges  of  the  feudatory  over  his  vaffals.  If 
the  fovereign  had  a  juft  claim  to  the  hejriot,  the  relief,  and  the 
homage,  wardfhips,  marriage-licences,  and  efcheats,  from  his 
military  tenants ;  they  had  as  juft  a  one  to  the  fame  incidents 

•  This  was  written  before  the  commencement  of  the  party-difputes,  that  for  more  than 
fix  years  pad  have  fo  ridiculou/ly  agitated  the  nation>  but  are  nearly  terminated  atprefent ; 
early  in  the  fpring  of  1768. 
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Sea.  L    ffom  theirs  **.     If  the  monarch  was  empowered  to  require  the 

peribnal  attendance  of  his  immediate  fuboixlinates  in  war,  fo  was. 

the  baron  *'.     And,  if  the  one  was  authorized  to  demand  a  fine 

from  them  for  an  occafional  difcharge  from  the  fervice,  fo  was 

the  other  '•.     If  the  king  might  expeft  three  capital  aids  from. 

his  barons,  the  b^ons  might  alfo  call  for  three  from  their  te* 

nants;  and,  like  him,  receive  a  fubfidy  on  the  firft  marriage  of 

their  eldeft  daughter,    on  the  creation  of*  their  eldeft  fon  a. 

knight,  and  on  the  captivity  of  their  own  perfons  in-  war**l. 

If  the  former  had  a  power  to  levy  occafional  talliages  on  his. 

tenants  in  dfemefiie,  the  latter  had  the  fame  power  over  his  *"; 

And,  if  the  former  had  a  right  to  extraordinary  aids  from  his. 

chiefs,  the  latter  hadr  a  claim  to  proportionate  fubfidies  from 

his  vavafours  **; 

From  this^  inteiiour  view  of  the  feudal  polity,  we  fee  the 
royalty  and  barony  exa6tiy  modelled  on  the  fame  principles  and 
invefted  with  the  fame  privileges.  The  baron  I  have  already 
ihewn  to  have  holden  a  court,  at  which  all  his  vafTals  were 
obliged  to  attend,  and  he  prefided  as  the  judge  and  they  aflifted. 
as  the  jury.  But  the  vaflals  who  attended  were  only  die  feu- 
datories of  the  chief,  the  mefne  lords  or  frank  tenants  that  held 
immediately  under  him.  They,  and  they  only,  were  the  menv- 
bers  of  the  court ;  in  their  prefence  were  the  a€ls  of  it  exe^ 
cuted ;  and  by  their  affent  were  they  ratified  *'.  And  in  this . 
judicature,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  thefe  members,  was 
that  legiflation  executed  by  the  baron,  which  was  the  incident 
equally  of  the  baronial  and  parliamentary  court,  and  thofe 
laws  were  enadted,  which  exift  to  this  day  the  variegated  cuf- 
toms  of  different  manours.  Such  alfo,  in.  every  particular, 
would  be  the  court  or  parliament  of  the  king.  The  vavafours 
were  obliged  by  their  tenures  to  attend  the  little  parliament  of* 
the  barony.  And  the  barons  would  be  equally  obliged  by 
theirs  to  attend  the  court-^baron  of  the  royalty.  The  former 
were  bound  to  aft  as  affeflbrs  with  their  lord,  on  caufes  that 
arofe  among  the  tenants  of  the  manour.     And  the  latter  would 

equally 
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cquaUy  be  bound  to  be  affeffors  to  the  king,  on  all  that  emerge^  ^^^-  ^• 
among  the  tenants  of  the  crown.  The  former  were  empowered, 
under  the  diredlion  of  their  lord,  to  make  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  barony.  And  the  latter  muft  have  been  privileged, 
under  the  controul  of  the  monarch,  to  make  rules  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom.  The  one  judicature  was  called  the 
court  of  the  baron  ;  the  other  was  denominated  the  court  of 
the  king  **.  And  legal  inftruments  were  pafled,  and  legal  in- 
ftitutes  framed,  in  both.  A  confirmation  of  lands,  and  a  do- 
nation of  privileges,  were  made  to  the  abbey  of  Croyland  in 
two  parliaments  under  Edgar  **.  A  writ  was  iffued  to  the 
flicriff  of  Lincolnlhire  in  the  reign  of  Bertulph  king  of  Mer- 
<:ia,  refpefting  the  boundaries  of  fome  abbey-lands,  and  re- 
turnable to  him  and  his  council  where-ever  they  jftiould  be  con- 
vened at  the  conclufion  of  Eafter  **.  And  the  laws  of  Edmund, 
Ihe  fon  of  Athelftan,  were  enafted  in  his  court  at  Eafter  ". 

The  r^  members  of  the  parliament,  therefore,  appear  from 
3thc  effential  qualities  of  the  feudal  fyftem  to  have  been  merely 
the  royal  thanes,  or  the  immediate  feudatories  of  the  crown. 
They,  and  they  only,  could  have  been  obhged  by  their  tenure 
to  attend  upon  the  royal  court.  And  they  only,  therefore, 
could  have  been  the  genuine  conftituents  of  the  parliament. 
The  fub-feudatories  of  the  kingdom  could  no  more  have  been 
obliged  to  do  the  one,  or  allowed  to  be  the  other,  than  they 
could  have  been  required  to  perform  their  feudal  fervices,  or 
permitted  to  difcharge  their  feudal  payments,  direftly  to  the 
crown.  The  attendance  in  the  court-baron  was  merely  the 
incident  of  a  baronial  feud.  And  the  attendance  in  the  court- 
royal  would  be  merely  the  appendage  of  a  royal  one. 

This  argument,  as  powerful  as  it  is  plain,  I  think,  and 
derived  from  the  very  genius  and  principles  of  the  feudal 
tenures,  is  confirmed  by  records  and  corroborated  by 
hiftory.  The  publick  afts  of  the  Saxons  are  exprefsly 
declared  to  have  been  pafled  with  the  confent,  moft 
commonly  of   the  witen,  wits,   or  wife  men,  and  at  other 

Z  2  times 
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^^h.  times  of  the  eldeft  wits,  the  elders,  the  majores  nalfu,  and  thft 
aldermen,  the  greater  and  wealthier  perfbnages,  and  the  reeves 
or  prefidents,  the  proceres  the  proceres  majores,  and  the  pri- 
matesj  the  principesi  the  duces,  the  judices,  the  optimates,  and 
the  magnates,  of  the  kingdom  ;  terms  all,  except  witen  and  ju- 
dices, which  will  be  expired  hereaftfer*,  fufficiently  diftin£t  in 
themfelves,  and  abfolutely  exclufive  of  fubordinate  feudatories  **. 
Thofe  of  the  Normans  arc  equally  aflerted  to  have  been  refolved 
upon  with  the  afliftance  of  thfe  great  men,  the  priiicipeSi  the 
^primates,  the  proceres,  and  the  magnatfesi  the  barons,  the  earls 
Jtild  barons,  arid  the  baronage;  terms  rather  rtiore  diftirtft,  and 
evidently  inciufive  bhly  of  principal  or  royal  feudatories  **.  And 
in  tliat  moil  authchtick  monument  of  hiftofy,  the  well-knowH 
•charter  of  king  John,  where  all  the  ihembers  of  the  (enate  wfere 
neceflUrily  ehumeratedi  in  ordier  to  dffcertain  their  ri^ts  and 
fecure  their  privileges  j  the  only  conftittients  of  the  parlianierit 
are  fexprefsly  fpecified  to  be  the  eafls  iskhd  greater  barohis  ift  parti- 
cular, dhd  all  the  feudatories  of  the  ct;own  in  general  ^.  Thefe 
dte  authorities  fo  clear  iil  their  Irhport  and  fo  decifive  in  their 
detfet'&iihatibilS,  that  ndthing  bbt  art  dttachment  to  the  prejudices 
&f  party  can  perfuacfc  any  to  credit,  in  oppofitibA  Vo  them,  the 
iexiftence  of  a  body  of  coninions  as  la  t»ittnch  of  6ur  original 
parliaments ". 

Thefe  Witena-genlots;  or  council-coiSrtd,  wei^  merely  the. 
refult  of  the  feildlal  proVitions.  A  parilartiertt  was  held  of  all 
the'  feudatories  to  the  bai'oily.  And  anothei*  was  converted  of 
all  the  feudatoiies  to  the  crown.  Thus  does  that  important 
doftrine  which  is  the  bafis  6{  our  conftitutibnal  liberty^  the 
neceffity  of  parlJamfentary  concurrence, .  appear  to  have  been 
the  vital  principle  and  actuating  foul  of  ^e  feudal  tenures.  It 
was  difFufed  through  eVery  part  of  the  fyffem,  and  for  ever 
formed  a  barrier,  at  dhce  invincible'  and  legal,  againft  the  na- 
tural exorbitances  of  the  barohial  ahd  royal  .prerogative.  T%e 
I'o'yal  moot  was  held  almoft  entirely  for  the  trial  of  cmfes  and 
the  formation  of  Taws,  thefe  being  the  regular  fubjedts  of  itsu 
deUbex^ations,  and  taxes  only  levied  occafionally  by  it.     And, 

when 
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when  the  commons  were  admitted  afterwards  into  the  national  ^  ^^^-  ^• 
conventions,  they  were  fummoned  merely  for  the  fuller  and 
readier  affeffment  of  the  taxes.  Hence  the  original  members 
of  our  parliament,  the  lords,  and  the  lords  alone,  retain  at 
once  a  legiflative  and  a  judicial  authority  to  the  prefent  pe- 
riod. And  hence,  when  other  courts  were  eredted  after  the 
Conqueft  in  the  chambers  of  the  royal  palace,  and  in  fubordi- 
nation  to  the  royal  judicature,  the  new  judiciaries  obtained  the 
title  of  barons  and  the  appellation  of  lords. 

The  baronial  parliament  was  allembled  twice  in  the  year, 
and  the  royal  one  thrice.      The  latter  was  held  at  Eafter, 
Whitfuntide,   and  Chriftmas.       And  it  was  convened  occa- 
fionally  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  by  fummons.     The 
writ,  iflued  to  the  fherifF  of  Lincolnfhire  in  the  reign  of  Ber- 
tulphi  was  returnable  to  the  king  and  his  council,  where-cver 
they  ftiould  be  fitting  on  the  concluding  day  of  the  Eafter 
fj^on  **.     A  donation  of  privileges  to  the  abbey  of  Croyland 
-was  pafied  in  parliament  by  the  fame  fovereign,  in  Eafter- 
week  "•     The  laws  of  Edmund  were  alfo  enabled  at  Eafter^. 
Thofe  of  Canute  were  made  at  Chriftmas  \     And  the  general 
aflemblies  of  the  proceres  in  Germany  were  regularly  convened 
at  Eafter,  Chriftinas,  and  Whitfuntide  ".     The  attendants  on 
the   parliament   and  the  faitors  to  the    county-court  '^  were 
equally  privileged  from  arrefts,  in  their  journey  to  the  aftem- 
bly  and  on  their  return  fr<»n  it.     And  the  former  have  ac- 
cordingly tranfinitted  the  immunity,  confiderably  enlarg^cd,  to 
l^eir  fuccelTors  the  prefent  peers,    and  exa6Uy   the  fame  to 
their  afibciates  the  prefent  icommons.     When  the  parHament 
was  conv^ied,  the  fovereign  a6ted  as  the  earl  or  the  fherifF  in 
the  county,  the  centenary  in  the  hundred,  and  the  baron  in 
the  manierial  court.     He  was  the  fpeaker,  he  prefided  among 
theft),  and  he  ailifted  in  their  deliberations  ^^    And  the  points, 
that  were  fubmitted  to  their  confideration,  were  equally  as  in 
the  county,  the  hundred,  and  the  inferiour  courts,  not  pru- 
dently decided  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  but  with  a  rude  fimplicity 
of  thot^htdeterimnedby  unanimous  confesit  ^\ 

The 
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^^•J-  ^  The  number  of  royal  thanes  or  capital  tenants,  at  the 
Doomfday  furvey,  was  not  fully  feven  hundi-ed  in  all  '*.  But 
it  was  much  greater  during  the  Saxon  empire.  The  Normans 
received  moft  extenfive  domains  from  their  liberal  matter; 
CeofFrey  bifhop  of  Conftancc  poffefling  no  lefs  than  two 
hundred  and  eighty  manours,  Alan  earl  of  Bretagne  and 
Richmond  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  and  forty  two,  and 
Robert  earl  of  Mortaigne  and  Cornwall  even  feven  hundred 
and  ninety  three  *^  And  many  of  the  Saxon  barons  pof- 
feffed  only  an  inconfiderable  degree  of  affluence,  as  even  a 
greater  barony  was  commenfurate  only  with  a  tything,  and 
all  the  ten  lords  in  both  were  fometimes  unable  to  pay  the 
fine  impofed  upon  one  of  them*".  In  fuch  circumftances  the 
attendance  on  the  king's  court,  which  was  always  efteemed  a 
troublefome  duty,  would  be  equally  confidered  as  an  expenfive 
fervice*  A  law  was  therefore  cnafted  by  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment, which  made  an  eftate  of  forty  hides,  or  about  nine 
thoufand  and  fix  hundred  acres  of  land,  a  requifite  qualifica- 
tion for  a  parliamentary  baron  **.  This  was  not  a  law  of  ex- 
clufion  from  a  right  *\  It  was  only  a  rule  of  difpenfation  from 
a  duty.  The  former  would  have  been  too  grofe  a  violation  of 
all  the  feudal  principles.  And  the  latter  appears  to  have  been 
the  aftual  pradlice  foon  after  the  Conqueft.  The  fame  di- 
ilinftion  of  greater  and  leffer  barons  fubfifted  equally  before 
and  after  the  Norman  invafion,  and  in  both  periods  iafluredly 
was  made  by  the  fame  authoritative  ftandard  of  fortune  **.  But 
as  after  the  Conqueft  the  greater  were  fummoned  fingly  to 
parliament,  and  abfolutely  obliged  to  attend,  fo  the  lefler  were 
cited  coUeftively,  allowed  to  come,  and  permitted  to  ftay 
away*'. 

The  leflfer  and  greater  received  equally  the  denomination  of 
barons  and  of  knights.  The  titles  were  both  feudal,  and  fig- 
nified  a  foldier  and  a  vafial.  But,  after  the  law  had  drawn  a 
line  of  diftinftion  betwixt  the  higher  and  lower  feudatories 
of  the  crown,  by  degrees  the  former  affumed  commonly  the 
denomination  o/  barons,  and  the  latter  received  the  appellatiMi 

I  of 
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df  knights  **.  And  what  is  very  remarkable,  and  ftrtkingly  Sca:  i 
confirms  what  I  have  faid  above,  this  diftin£lion  appears  to 
have  prevailed  as  early  as  the  days  of  Alfred ;  his  tutor  and 
biographer,  Affer,  plainly  marking  the  three  great  and  military 
orders  of  feudal  fociety,  in  his  account  of  the  perfons  with 
whom  the  king  formed  a  party  in  the  woods  againft  the 
Danes^  It  was,  he  fays,  cum  paucis  fuis  nobilibus,  et  etiam 
cunr  quibuldam  militibus,  et  vasallis**,  with  a  few  of  his 
barons,  and  alfo  with  fome  knights,  and  the  dependents  of  both. 
As  the  knights,  however,  were  all  abfolved  aftei^aids  from 
their  obligation  to  a  regular  attendance  in  parliament,  fo  were 
fome  of  them  originally  excufed  from  any  at  all,  I  think.  A 
ftandard  of  fortune  was  kindly  fet  up  by  the  crown,  below  which 
the  militaiy  tenants  of  the  king  were  left  at  liberty  to  appear  or  be 
abfent.  And  another  would  be  equally  erefled,  below  which 
they  had  never  been  expefted  to  appear.  The  feuds  retained  from 
the  crown  were  by  the  natural  operation  of  coheirfhip,  the 
particular  interpofition  of  a  royal  licence,  and  other  incidents^ 
divided  into  various  fragments,  and  broken  even  into  tenths, 
twentieths,  thirtieths,  and  fortieths  *\  And  thefe  trifling 
particles  of  a  fee,  even  under  the  ftrifleft  obligation  of  ba- 
ronial tenures,  could  never  have  charged  their  proprietors  to 
the  moft  un-frequent  attendance  in  parliament.  It  muft  have 
been  originally  forcfeen,  that  thofe  operative  caufes  would  im- 
nrediately  produce,  and  infinitely  generate,  thefe  minute  and 
petty  iftfeodations.  And  fome  provifion  would  certainly  be 
made  by  the  law,  at  the  original  inftitution  of  feuds,  with  re- 
gard to  this  duty  of  attendance;  Such  a  one  accordingly  ap- 
pears. In  the  conftitutions  of  Canute,  the  hejiejeare  of  a  royal 
thane  or  baron  among  the  Danes,  if  he  was  pofleffed  of  a 
focne  or  manerial  j urifdi6lion,  was  ftated  at  four  pounds. 
If  he  had  a  further  relation  to  the  king,  by  having  apud  regem 
promotiorem  juftitiam,  by  fitting  in  his  parliament  and  being 
a  more  honourable  jufticiary;  it  was  rated  at  more.  And  if 
he  poffeffed  lefs  and  was  lefs  powerful,  if  he  poffeffed  neither 
a.  manerial  jurifdidion    nor  a   parliamentary  efliate,,    he.  was 
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®^'  '•  th^tA  only  two  pounds**.  This  eftate  of  obligation  to  p^ 
fiht  to  the  king's  court  of  parliament,  I  appr^end,  was  :ft  wkeifi 
knight's  fee,  all  that  ftated  quantity  of  land,  which  was  r§ck- 
oned  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  knight  and  his  family. 
From  the  particulars  which  I  have  prcvioufly  menttppqd,  a 
barony  appears  to  have  been  compofed  of  forty  hides .  A  knight's 
fee  probably  confifted  of  five ;  and,  for  the  firll  two  hv«vir^ 
years  aft«-  the  Conqueft,  was  cftccmed  to  be  worth  ^bo|it 
twenty  pounds  a  year  **•  The  very  appellation  of  a  kn)ght'^ 
fee  expreffively  denotes  the  fa6l.  And  the  poffeffor  of  fuch  a 
fee,  only,  could  have  been  bound  to  appear  in  parliament,  as 
he  alone  was  obliged  to  attend  in  military  expedition?,  land  he 
alone  was  required  to  receive  knighthood  from  tiie.ki^ig,  or  to 
pay  a  fine  of  commutation  for  them  ^. 


"Neimius  p.  116  and  117,  and  Carte's  geiwaJogical  t^bjes 
p.  209. — ^Edjwy's  father,  king  Edmund,  died  at  tjw^ntyr-fbur 
years  ^f  ^e  (Mabne&iuy  f.  29).  iAskI  -BroiQiptoa  fays  ^^(pre^ly 
c.  862,  'Edredus, — e6  .qu^d  puffi  Edwinus  et  pd^jru?,  iilii 
Bdmundi,  pra  immaturd  at  ate  adbuc.  rf^^re  non  poferand  in 
regno  fucceffit. — ^  After  Edmund's  death,  Canute  oranes  epif- 
copos  et  duces  nccnon  et  priricipes  cunftofque  optimates  gcntis 
Anglise  Lundonise  congre^ri  juffit.  Qui  cum  veniflent  ^nte 
eum,-«interrogavit  eos  qui  fuerunt  teiftes  inter  eum  et  Ead^ 
mundom*^,  qualiter  ipfe  et  Eadmundus  de.  fratribus  et  filiis 
^uldem  inter  fe  locuti  fuiflent.-^They  i^Ued  Eadmundum 
•regem  velle  Canutum  adjutorem  €i  proteSlorem  ^^^  filiorum  ejus 
ionec  regnandi  atatem  habuijfent.  Then  Canute  conatus  eft  a 
prafatis  optimatibus  fidelia  juramenta  recipere.  And  the  par- 
liament took  the  oaths.  Florence  p.  618. — ^Seealfop.  364 
Introduftion  to  Hift.  by  Brady  for  the  like  in  other  king- 
doms.— '  The  two  fons  of  Ethelred  are  made  legatees  by  Al- 
fred in  his  curious  will  (Affer  p.  'j'j^  Wife).  And  the  agree- 
ment betwixt  Ethelred .  and  Alfred  was  made  at  Swinburn  in 
cognitione  totius  Weft^Saxoniae  principum,  dominorum,  et  fe- 
3  niorum 
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niorum  (p.  75),  and  Alfred  therefore  became  totius  Weft-Sax-  Sca.  i. 
oniae  npbilitatis  confenfu  pariter  ct  affenfu  Occidentalium  Sax- 
onum  rex   (p.  73). — ^^The  faft  of  William's  fucceflion  has 
been  varioufly  reprefented.      But  it  may  be  decifively  fettled, 
I  think. 

Eadmer  (p.  5.  Selden),  Hovcden  (f.  256  and  257),  and  Flo- 
rence (p.  633),  Dunelmenfis  (c.  196),  Brompton  doubtfully 
(c.  957),  Diceto  (c,  479),  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (A.  D.  1066), 
make  Edward  to  have  appointed  Harold. 

Eadmer  (ibid.),  Hoveden  (f.  257),  Dunelmenfis  (ibid.),  Dice- 
to  (c.  481),  and  Bifompton  (ibid.),  either  pofitively  fay  them- 
felves,  or  make  WilUam  to  fay,  that  Edward  had  promifed  the 
fucceflion  to  William ;  and  all  concur  in  aflTerting,  that  Harold 
had  previoufly  fwom  to  it. 

Huntingdon  (f.  210),  M.  Weftminfter  (p.  218),  Ingulphus 
(f.  511),  and  Malmefbuiy  more  doubtfully  (f.  52),  alTert  Ha- 
rold to  have  been  driven  by  accident  to  the  continent.  And 
Hoveden  (f.  257),  Eadmer  (ibid.),  Brompton  (c.  947),  and 
Dunelmenfis  (ibid.),  declare  him  to  have  gone  over  defignedly, 
in  order  to  receive  the  hoftages  which  he  had  given  to  Ed- 
ward and  Edward  had  depofited  with  William.  But  they* 
all  aver,  that  Harold  fwore  to  preferve  the  kingdom  of  England 
to  him. 

M.  Weftminfter  (ibid,)  quotes  doubtfully  an  opinion,  that 
Harold  was  fent  by  Edward  to  bring  William  to  England,  as 
he  defigned  to  conftitute  him  his  heir.  And  M.  Paris  (p.  809. 
Watts)  cites  as  doubtfully  an  aflertion,  that  Edward  bequeathed 
the  crown  to  William,  and  that  the  bequeft  was  void,  as  made 
on  his  death-bed  and  without  the  aflent  of  parliament. 

Rievallenfis  (c.  367),  Malmelbury  (f.  52),  and  Upodigma 
Neuftriac  (p.  435,  Franckfort  1603),  Ingulphus  (f.  511),  Or- 
dericus  Vitalis  (p.  492.  Duchefiie),  Gemmeticpnfis  (1.  vii.  c.  31. 
Duchefiie),  and  Piftavienfis  (p.  181  and  191.  Duchefiie),  all 
agree  that  Edward  appointed  William  for  his  fucceflbr^ 

Brompton  (c.  497),  Rievallenfis  (ibid.)i^  Dunelmenfis  (ibid.), 
and  Diceto  (ibid.),  Hoveden  (ibid.),  Huntingdon  (ibid.),  M. 
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^^jj- Wcftrtiinfter  (ibid.),  Malmclbury  (ibid.),  and  Eadmer  (ilrid.)^ 
Upodigma  (p.  436),  Ordericus  (ibid.),  Ingulphu$  (ibid.),  Gem-^ 
meticeniis  (ibid.),  and  Pi£tavieniis  (ibid.),  all  agree  that  Haroid 
fwore  to  the  fucceffion  of  William. 

Malmefbury  (ibid.)  and  M.  Weftminfter  (ibid.)  mention, 
doubtfully,  that  Harold  was  fent  to  tell  William  of  his  actual 
or  intended  appointment.  Ingulphus  (ibid.)  afierts  Robert^, 
arch-bifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  have  been  fent  to  acquahit 
him  with  the  former.  And  Upodigma  (p.  435),  Orde- 
ricus (ibid.),  Gemmeticenfis  (ibid.),  and  Pi£tavienfi$  (ibid.),, 
reconciling  both  accounts  together,  declare  Robert  to  haver 
been  fent  to  notify  the  defign^  and  Harold  to  confirm  the  grant  ky? 
oath  and  do  him  fealty. 

And  Gemmeticenfis  and  Upodigma  (ibid.)  by  the  tenour  oF 
their  ftory,  and  Ordericus  and  Piftavienfis  (ibid.)  indireft  terms^ 
affirm  the  defignation  to  have  been  made  in  parliament,  Opti^ 
matum  iuorum  afienfu,  and  Concedentibus  Anglis- 

From  this  account  it  is  plain  that  Edward,  fome  time  be* 
fore  his  death,  refolved  upon  the  appointment  of  William  for 
his  fuccejGkr,  and  that  he  fent  Robert  the  arch-bifhop  to  no-^ 
^ify  the  refolution — That  he  made  the  defignation,  the  ftates 
ratified  it,  and  Harold  was  deputed  to  acquaint  the  duke  with^ 
it — That  Harold  afhially  went,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king 
and  ftates  fwore  to  the  duke's  fucceflTion  and  did  him  fealty. 

This  account  alone  gives  confiftency  and  propriety  to  the 
whole  hiftory  of  Harold's  expedition  to  the  continent,  his  oath 
to  William,  and  the  latter^s  challenge  of  the  crown.    And  this . 
is  given  us  by  hiftorians  the  neareft  to  the  period,  and  the. 
moft  authcntick  in  their  notices.     The  embafiy  of  Harold  is 
alfo  reprefented  in  one  of  the  moft  authentick  of  all  hiftorical. 
monuments,  a  fuit  of  tapeftry- hangings  ftill  preferved  at  Bai- 
eux  in  Normandy,  and  nearly  as  old  as  the  Conqueft,     And  it 
is  reprefented  there  equally  as  a  formal  embafiage  from  Ekiward, 
and  as  the  caufe  and  foundation  of  all  the  fubfequcnt  hiftory ; 
the  piece  beginning  with  the  departure  of  Harold  froon  Ed- 
ward, ahd^  ending  with  the  death  of  Harold  at  I^aftings.     See. 

Mont- 
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Montfeucon*s  plates  of  it,  with  an  explanation  of  the  whole  by  ^'^'  ^ 
him,  M.  Lancelot,  and  Smart  LethieuUicr  Efq;  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Anglo-Norman  Antiq,  of  Dr.  Ducarel,  folio,  1767. 
William  frequently  aflerted  his  right,  as  the  adopted  heir  of 
Edward  (Brady's  Introd,  p.  251).  And  the  Norman  family 
continued  to  affert  it  for  a  long  time  afterwards  (ibid.). 

See  therefore  a  variety  of  miftakes  in  Mr.  Hume's  Hift.  v.  i. 
p.  191  &x:.  and  in  Lord  Lyttelton's  Henry  II.  v.  i.  p.  2—9. — * 
^Mona  p.  163  compared  with  Carte  p.  214  from  tlie  Cottcmian 
MS.  of  Gildas.—' Bedels  Vita  Cudbcrdi  c.  24.— ^Brompton  c. 
831,  837*  and  ^38. — ••The  well-known  Salick  law  of  France, 
and  Baluzius  T.  i.  col.  40^  where  the  females  ar^  declared,  as 
among  the  Britons  (B.  I.  ch.  8.  f.  3),  to  have  no  right  to  an 
inheritance  till  the  utter  extinction  of  the  males. — Sexburga, 
the  wife  of  Kenwalch  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  is  no  inftance* 
JMaUnefbury  f.  6  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  p.  41  mention  her 
to  have  kept  the  Jfovereignty  f«"  a  twelvemonth*  If  {he  did> 
ibe  only  retained  her  hufband's  power  in  her  hands,  during 
the  great  confufions  that  enfued  about  the  fucceilion.  But  the 
^authority  of  Bede  is  againfl  her  reigning  at  all.  Cum  mor- 
tuus  eflet  Coinvalch,-— acceperunt  fubreguli  regnum  gentis,  et 
<iivifum  inter  fe  tenuerunt  annis  circiter  decern  (1.  iv.  c.  12). 
And,  in  a  fa^  fo  near  to  his  own  tim^,  the  authority  of  Bede 
^s  decifive. 

How  unjuft  therefore  is  the  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that 
the  3ax<His  **  either  had  no  rule,  or  none  that  was  ftcadily 
*^*  oWerved^  in  filling  the  vacant  throne,"    and  that  **  prdent 

*  Mr.  Lethieolliery  in  his  explanation  of  the  curious  tapeftry  above,  has  made  fome 
*llrange  miftakes  as  to  the  infcriptions  upon  it,  which  it  will  be  proper  lo  note  here. 
>Thus.  p.  8  he  gives  us  Nantii  Willelmi  Ducis  Hie,  for  Nuntii  Willelmi  Ducis  in  one 
Gompartment,  and. Hie  in  another,  belonging  to  the  Venit  Nuntias  of  p.  9.  P.  9  he 
has  omitted  this  infcnption  entirely.  Hie  Dux  Wilgelm  cum  Haroldo  venit  ad  palatium 
ilium.  P.  J I  he  gives  us,  Fuga  vertit  Redn,  for  Faga  vertit  only.  P.  22  Caibllum 
•at  Hefteoga-ceaftrfi  is  read  Caftelium  at  Hefleng  in  one  compartment,  and  Ceaflra,  fu^- 
poied  to  refer  to  William's  camp,  in  another ;  ^when  the  whole  refers  to  Haftiogs,  called 
riaeftinga-ceaftre  by  Athelltan  (L.  L.  i^).  P.  27  we  have  Tenens  confer  inllead  of  Te- 
•iieof  conibrut  poeros.  Aiid  p.  28  this  is  wholly  omitted,  Et  fuga  verterunt  Angii ;  and 
■Che  words  are  Md  to  be  effaced^  when  they  are  very  plain. 

A  a  2  **  con- 
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Sea.  I.   <<  convenience  in  that  emergency  was  more  attended  to  than 
**  general  principles!" — ^p.  214-  v.  i. 

"Brady's   Hift.  v.  i.  p.  82   -from   Doomfday  Book,    and 
Conf.  LL,  31. — "John's  Magna  Charta  Art,   12   in  Black- 
ftone's  Law-Tradls  v.  2,  and  records   15  John  p.  117.    In- 
trodu£lion — ^and  Brafton  L.  2.  c.  16.  f.  8. — "Doomfday  Book 
paflim. — "*  Doomfday  Book  in  Appendix   No.  II. — "See  re- 
cords 39  Henry  III  and  cxtraft  from  Black  Book  of  the  Ex- 
chequer p.  178  and  179  Introduftion,  and  records  p.  31  and 
32  of  Boroughs. — '•John's  Magna  Charta  Art.  14. — ^^Conf. 
LL.  II  and  Doomfday  Book. — *'B.  II.  ch.  5.  f.  2. — "'A  re- 
cord   7  Hen.    Ill  pi.  117    Int rod.— "John's  Magna  Charta 
Art.  15  and  a  record  15  John  p.  117  Introd. — "The  Charter 
of  Manchefter  in  Appendix  No.III. — **  A  patent  roll  1 5  Henry  III 
p.  52  Gloffary  to  Introd. — ^**Two  grants  in  Introd.  p.  116  and 
Monafticon  v.  i.  p.  io6,  Sartum  quod  Robertus  filius  Hammo- 
nis  dedit  eccleiiae — ficut  dejignatumfutt  per  Barones  ipfiusRoberti; 
and  Monafticon  v.  iii.  f.    123,  Willielmus   comes   Ciceffiriae 
omnibus    fan£lis   ecclefias  filiis.     Ego    concedo  omnes  dona:- 
tiones  quas  Barones  met  canonicis  ecclefiae  Ciceftria&  donaverunt 
vel  donaturi  funt. — ^**  Quotations  p.  1 13  and  114  Introd.  &c. 
&c. — ^*'Ingulphus  f.  501   and  502. — ^**Ingulphus  f.  489*     If 
thcfe  charters  are  even  %urious»  the  argument  is  equally  valid* 
Forged  at  the  Conqueft,  they  would  be  fufficient  witneffes  con^ 
ceming  the  nature  of  the  Saxon  parliaments. — *^  See  preface  to^ 
them  in  Wilkins. — ^*'  Alfred's  laws  were  enafted  with  the  ad*- 
vice  of  his  witen  (p.  34.  Wilkins),   and  alfo  Edward's  (p,  49. 
and  51),    Athelftan*s  (p.   62),    Edmund's  (p.  73),    Edgar's: 
(p.  76),    Ethelred's  (p.  102),    and  Canute's  (p.  126).     Ina's 
were  with  the  confent  of  his.  eldeft  wites  (p.  14)  and  his  alder- 
men (p.  14),  and  Hlothaire's  andEadrie's  with  that  of  their  el- 
ders (p.  7);  Athelftan's  with  that  ofvhis  reeves  (p^65);  Wih- 
tred's  with  that  of  his  eabi^jia  3eheahrent)hc  (p.  10)  or  greater 
and  wealthier  peribnages;    and  Ccenulf's  in  8u  cum  confilio 
^  confenfu  totius  concilii^    id  ejiy  Principum,  ^ucum,  Judi- 
cuiK^ve^  Majorumque  natu  (a  charter  in  the  hands  of  Thomas 

Aftle 
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Aftle  Efq).     And  fee  records  in  Brady's  Introd.  p.  9  and  Ap-  ^^^-  ^• 
pendixto  it  p- 49. — ^*'Prefaces  to  Confeflbr's  Laws,  Henry  I.' 
LL.  2,  records  in  Brady's  Introd.  p.  9,    and  Appendix  to  it  p. 
54. — '"*  See  it  in  Blackftone's  Law-Tra6ls,  v.  2. — "So  in  Ethel- 
ert   LL  •  2,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fixth  century,  we  find  a 
provifion  made,  that  if  the  king  call  to  him  hif  leobe,   his 
leuds^  or  his  yaflalagc    (the  barons,    the  only  leuds  of  the 
crown,  fee  aUb  Hickes  V.  i.  p.  105  and  Baluzius  T.  i.col.  14 
and  17),  and  any  injury  be  done  to  any  of  them,  the  penalty 
is  a  twofold  mul6t  and  fifty  fhillings  to  the  king. — '*Ingul- 
phus  f.  489. — "Ingulpbus  f.  490. — ^^*Prefaces  to  the  laws.— 
"Brady's  Hiftory  p*  87.     And  the  parliaments  of  the  Britons 
fcem  pretty  plainly  to  have  been   held  at  the  fame  feafons 
(Howel  Dha  1.  i.  c.  10.  a.  2  and  c.  21.  a.  14). — ^**Cnute  LL. 
Sec.  79.     And  ifys  privilege  is  ftHl  retained  by  perfons  going 
to  the  county-cdurt,  at  elections  of  reprefentatives,  coroners, 
and  vcrdurers. — *^ Preface  to  Wihtred's  LL.  and  Coram  regc 
^"^t  primatibus  in  p.  21  Introd. — **  Preface  to  Wihtred's  LL. 
unmobhce  and  mib  ealpa,  and  cum  unanimi  confenfu  in  Ber- 
tulph's  donation,  Ingulphus  f.  490.     And  for  the  coxmty  and 
hundred  courts   fee  Hickes's  DilH  Epift.  p.  3  Conlentientibus 
tiniverfis^  and  p.  1 3  Univerfitas  hundredi  and  Univerfum  hun- 
dredum.    And  for  a  borough-court  fee  p.  9  DifT  Ep.  Univerfis 
civibuy. 

Mr.  Hume  therefore  is  entirely  miitaken,  when  he  aflerts  the 
bufinefs  of  the  county-court  to  have  been  determined  **  by  a 

majority  of  voices'*  (p.  228.  v.  i). 
Brady's  Introd.  p.  170  from  Doomfday  B. — ^** Introd.  p. 
13  from  Doomfday  B. — ^'  Conf.  LL.  20. — ^**Hift.  Elienfis  L  ii. 
c.  40  in  Gale. — ^^  Mr.  Carte  and  Mr.  Hume  in  their  hiftories, 
and  Sir  W.  Dugdale  In  the  preface  to  his  Baronage,  all  aflert 
that  it  was..— ^Proccribus  majbribus  in  Withlaf*s  donation, 
Ingulphus  f.  448.  Spurious  as  the  charter  afluredly  is,  it  fhews 
the  diftindlion  to  have  begun  before  the  Conqueft. — *'  King 
John's  M.  Charta  Art.  14. — ^^Affer  p.  30.  See  alfo  Milites 
in  LL.  Conf.  21  and  Ducairers  Anglo-Norman  Ant.  App.  p. 

2  4-— 
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4. — And  fee  Carte  v,  ii.  p.  247.— *^  Introd.  p.  i9.-~**Cnutc 
LL.  Sec.  69  compared  with  Henry  I.  LL.  14.  And  fo  in  the 
laws  of  the  Confeflbr  Habere  juftitiam  is  to  determine  caufeg 
(fee  LL.  g);  in  a  charter  of  the  Conqueror  perfons  arc  oblig- 
ed to  attend  the  biftiop's  juftitia  or  court  of  juftice  ( Wilkins 
p.  230) ;  and  the  pepowder  court  of  fome  of  our  fairs  is  called 
by  Bra6ton  Juftitia  Pepoudrus  (L.  5.  Tra6t-  l.  c.  6). — ^Iv^ 
trod.  p.  19. — '""Introd.  p.  19  and  a  record  p.  21.2-, 


IL 

THE  Saxon  lord  of  Manchefter  was  a  member  of  the  royal 
paiiiament.  And,  as  fuch,  his  revenui;  was  alnaoft  exactly  tfie 
fame  as  that  of  the  king.  He  received  his  h9iotS9 .  reliefsp 
and  efcheats  from  his  tenants  in  general ;  and  levied  hss  toills^ 
his  returns  in  kind,  and  his  payments  in  money  upon  his  de- 
jnefhe  ones  in  particular.  Thefe  principally  corapofed  the  ba- 
ronial as  well  as  royal  income.  And  the  whole  would  be  can- 
fiderably  enlarged  by  the  mulfts  impofed  in  his  courts,  the 
three  capital  aids,  and  the  occafional  talliages.  Thus  was 
every  baron  of  the  kingdom,  in  appearance,  the  little  foye- 
reign  of  his  fubjedl  lands.  And  the  rights  appendant  to  his 
feigniory  were  afhially  entitled,  as  they  remain  to  the  prefcnt 
period,  the  royalty  of  the  diftrift.  But,  by  a  fenfible  provi-^ 
fion  of  the  law,  the  mimick  monarch  was  conftantly  reminded 
of  his  fubordination  to  the  crown,  even  in  the  legal  exercife  of 
his  power  over  his  own  feudatories  and  tenants.  Every  ipecial 
a6l  of  authority  over  them  was  made  dependent  on  the  royal 
pleafure.  And  he  could  not  levy,  the  capital  ai^s,  gouldjiot 
affefs  the  occafional  talliages,  could  not  even  coUejft  the 
proportions  of  the  publick  taxes,  or  even  exafl  aline  of  fcutage 
from  them,  without  a  fpecial  writ  from  the  fovereign'. 

The  perfons,  that  ranked  immediately  below  the  baron  in 
iiignity,  were  the  greater  fubje£b  of  the  barony,  the  m^fn^  lords 

I  *  and 
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and  firank  tenants.  Thefe  were  the  landed  Gefithecunde  men  Sc^-  ^'• 
of  the  Saxons»  the  greater  Gefithes  or  military  companions  of 
the  baron ;  beii^  poficflbd  of  land^  holding  it  immediately  from 
a  lard»  and  being  bonnd  to  the  military  fervices  for  it*.  And 
they  were  alfa  diftinguifhed,  even  among  the  eariier  Saxons, 
by  a  name  that  has  been  hitherto  fuppofed^  I  thinks  to  have 
been  firft  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  Normans^  the 
fiibmiiiive  appellation  of  vafTals*.  The  mefne  lords,  or  lord-^ 
lings,  I  have  frequently  mentioned  before,  the  propnetors  of 
the  townihips  under  the  baron.  And  the  frank  tenants,  or 
franklins,  were  the  pofleiTors  of  demefhe  lands  under  him'. 
Thcfe  equally  with  thofe  enjoyed  their  eflates  by  the  military 
tenure,  and  were .  eqiially  obnoxious  to  the  military  fervice,. 
attendance  in  war  car  the  mul6t  of  fcutage*.  And  the  mul6t 
was  colk&ed  from  liie  latter  in  proportion  to  the  knights-fees, 
er  members  of  fees,  which  they  held  under  the  barony ;  but 
was  levied  on  the  former  by  another  ftandard,  and  was  a  rea- 
ionable  or  ftated  payment ^  Both  thefe  clafles  of  men  were 
ordinarily  fut^eft  to  the  baron  only.  But  they  were  both  re- 
minded frequently  by  their  tenures,  of  their  fuperiour  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  crown.  The  king  could  fummon  them  into  his 
fervice,  if  the  lord  neglcfted  to  bring  them*.  And  the  king 
could  diftrain  in  their  lands  for  his  rights,  if  the  other  neg- 
ledted  to  difcharge  thcm\ 

The  town  and  townfhip  of  Manchefter,  after  the  Conqueft, 
were  the  immediate  demefneof  the  chief  ^  And  the  town  ap- 
pears in  the  great  charter  of  its  liberties  to  have  therefore  been 
charged  with  the  payment  of  talliages  to  him*.  But,  as- 
the  Norman  baron  could  have  taken  into  his  own  poffeffion 
only  fuch  lands  as  were  previoufly  held  by  the  Saxon,  both  it 
and  the  townfhip  were  equally  the  demefne  of  the  latter. 
This  would  ncceflarily  be  the  cafe,  from  the  progrefs  of  po- 
pulation that  1  have  noted  before;  beginning  at  the  townfhip- 
as  the  center,  and  thence  fpreading  gradually  over  the  parifh. 
And  the  frank  tenants  of  the  townfhip  were  originally  fome 
principal-  efquires  among  the  immediate  fervants  of  the  feig- 

nior,. 
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Sea.  ir.  jjJqj.^  whom  he  planted  with  them  on  his  demefnes,  and  to 
whom  he  aiCgned  confiderable  portions  in  frank  tenancy*. 
Thefe  would  fettle  without  the  town,  and  in  the  adjoining 
parts  of  the  townfhip.  And  the  halls  and  diftrifts  of  Aid- 
port,  Befwicke,  Ancoates,  and  CoUyhurft  were  pretty  cer- 
tainly their  original  manfions  and  domains. 

The  little  divifions  into  which  our  townfhips  are  broken, 
like  the  townfhips  themfelves,  were  derived  to  us  from  the 
Britons.  And  their  Britifh  appellation  fhews  it.  The  original 
name  is  retained  to  the  prefent  moment  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchefter«  And  it  is  Hamel,  popularly  enlarged  into 
Hamelet  or  Hamlet.  This  word  has  puzzled  all  our  etymo- 
logies, but  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  Gavel  or  Gavelet  of  the 
Britons,  and  fignifies  an  eftate  in  land  or  a  divifion  of  the 
country.  The  G  and  H,  and  the  V  and  M,  arc  known  to  be 
perpetually  interchanged  among  the  Britons '''.  And  the  ham- 
lets of  the  townfhip  of  Manchefler,  and  of  all  its  fubjeft 
townfhips,  refulted  from  one  and  the  fame  principle  originally; 
the  little  family  of  each  vafTal  being  modelled  exaftly  like 
the  baron's,  and  its  little  demefnes  parcelled  out  like  his. 

The  halls  and  hamlets  of  Befwick  and  Ancoates  were  ori- 
ginally named  from  the  primary  pofTefTors  of  them,  Anna  and 
Betti,  the  common  appellations  of  men  among  the  Saxons". 
But  CoUyhurfl  received  its  name  from  the  wood,  which  con- 
tinued near  the  hall  to  thefe  later  ages,  and  from  the  little 
brook  with  the  Britifh  denomination  that  glides  along  it.  Colly, 
Colne,  or  water".  And,  as  the  fee  of  Aldport  is  particularly 
noticed  in  one  of  our  aptient  records,  and  remains  a  pecu- 
liar diflrift  to  the  prefent  time,  fo  its  hall  was  probably  raifed 
along  the  Roman  road  to  Stockport  and  Buxton.  There,  jufl 
behind  the  Roman  well  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  and 
the  fmall  houfe  that  has  been  lately  erefted  over  it,  was  a 
large  clofe  which  has  been  recently  partitioned  into  four,  and  is 
principally  laid  out  in  a  garden,  fpreading  to  the  north  under  the 
fignificant  appellation  of  Aldport  Field.  And  a  long  line  of 
disjointed  foundations  was  cUfcovered  there  about  nine  years 

ago. 
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ago,  commencing  nearly  from  the  well,  extending  one  yard  in  ^  Sca.  if. 
breadth,  fourteen  in  length,  and  two  in  depth,  and  confifting 
of  unhewn  ftones,  broken  bricks,  and  adhering  morter  "• 

The  baron,  the  mefiie  lord,  and  the  frank  tenant,  whatever 
ignorance  has  boldly  conceived  and  liberty  fondly  prefumed 
concerning  the  feudal  ages,  were  the  only  men  of  confequence 
in  the  kingdom.  They  alone  enjoyed  their  poffeffions  by  the 
military  tenures.  And  the  military  were  the  only  honourable 
ones  of  the  feudal  fyftem.  The  baron  formed  the  firft  rank 
in  the  fcale  of  dignity,  becaufe  he  held  immediately  from  the 
crown.  And  the  others  ranked  only  in  the  fecond  degree,  be- 
caufe they  were  the  feudatories  of  a  fubjeft'*. 

Thefe  frank  tenants  appear  equally  on  the  baronial  and  the 
royal  deraefne.  On  the  former,  being  with  the  baron  and 
mefne  lord  the  only  military  tenants  of  the  barony,  they»  were 
with  them  (as  I.  have  formerly  fhewn)  the  only  members  of  tlie 
baronial  court.  And,  on  the  latter,  equally  with  the  barons 
they  retained  their  lands  in  capite  from  the  crown,  and 
equally  with  them  were  obliged  to  attendance  in  parliament 
for  them.  Thus,  in  our  parliamentary  records,  after  the  men- 
tion of  barones  and  milites  are  frequently  fpecified  omnes  alii 
qui  de  nobis  tenent  in  capite,  or  alii  qui  regi  fervitium  militare 
debent,  or  libere  tenentes  qui  de  rege  tenent  per  fervitium  mili- 
tare*'. And  this  was  the  cafe,  even  in  circumftances  that 
ihould  have  naturally  prevented  it.  Even  towns  of  the  royal 
demefne  were  fometimes  granted  away  in  frank  tenancy,  not 
to  a  few  royal  feudatories,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  bur- 
gefles.  This  was  an  affignment,  that  could  not  have  been 
originally  made,  and  yet  was  pra6lifed  very  antiently.  And  by 
it  the  borough  of  St.  Albans,  and  feveral  other  towns,  became 
Burgi  Regni,  boroughs  of  the  royalty,  or  towns  held  in  capite 
from  the  king'*,  Thefe  burgeffes  were  neceffarily  obliged  by 
their  tenures,  like  the  frank  tenants  on  the  demefne  lands  of 
the  crown,  to  attend  upon  the  king  in  his  court  of  parlia- 
ment. And  they  were  naturally  allowed  to  appear  there  by 
deputation.     Two  burgeffes  of  St.  Albans,  accordingly,    ati- 

B  b  tended 
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Se6t.  II.  tended  during  the  reigns  of  £dwaiki  ib€  UrA  and  fcxm  pre^ 
ceding  kings,  in  the  name  of  aH  their  brcl3iren  and  in  lieu  of 
their  perfonal  attendance^^  And  in  the  Scotch  parliaments^ 
which  were  evidently  f^med  on  the  fame  model  as  our  ofivn, 
and  a£baa:tly  retained  their  antiettt  conflitixtion  much  later> 
among  the  barones  et  aHi  ma^ates  of  the  aifemibly  <we  find 
exprefly  mentioned  Burgctvfes  qui  de  domino  rege  tencnt  m 
capite"\  This  is  a  particolafr  concerning  our  conftitotion, 
which  is  very  curious  in  itfelf,  and .  utterly  iintioticed  by  our 
antiquaries  of  hiftory  or  Isw.  It  ^ews  the  introdu^tilon  of 
-burgeiTes  in/to  parliament  to  ihave  been  long  before  the  sera 
afligned  for  it  by  the  monarchical  writers,  l)ut  to  have  been 
made  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  which  has  been 
afl^rted  by  the  demccratical.  And  the  burgefles  were  admntte^ 
in  coniequence  of  their  lyaronial  tenures,  and  formed  an  eflen- 
tial  part  of  the  legiflative  body  of  the  peers"*. 

All  the  towns  in  England  were  the  demefnes  either  of  ihe 
king  or  his'  barons.  And  the  ^greater  of  them  were  'diilin- 
guilhed  among  the  >8axons  by  the  appellation  df  Ports,  or  the 
much  commoner  one  of  Bdroughs .  Th^fe  wet^  naturally  fuck 
as  enjoyed  the  pre^eminem  privilege  bf  a  iharket.  And  Man- 
chefter  I  have  already  ihewn  to  have  necefTarily  poflefled  this 
•honour,  from  the  period  of  its  firft  foundation.  The  inha^ 
bitants  of  it  at^e  accordingly  denominated  the  burgefles>  and 
its  houfes  are  called  the  burgages,  in  all  the  atitient  records  of 
the  town.  And  its  principal  magiftrate  retains  to  this  day  the 
appellation  of  the  borough- reeve '*. 

This,  and  all  the  markctntowns  of  the  kingdom,  were  fub- 
]^d:  to  the  authority  of  a  boroqgh-court.  And  its  jurifiiiifti- 
on  was  commenfurate  with  the  extent  of  the  borough.  The 
marfcet^ towns  of  the  Saxons,  therefore,  had  a  fettled  govern- 
ment and  a  defined  diftri£i.  And  all  of  them  were  virtually, 
and  fbmc  of  them  aftually,  incorporated.  The  body  of  bur- 
geffes  at  Exeter  was  formed  into  a  real  corporation,  being  iii- 
vefted  with  the  property  of  fome  lands  lint  lay  without  the 
city,  and  receiving  all  the  rents  of  thmn.*%    And  thofc  of  Canr 
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tecbury  were  cvea  affodated  mto  a  gild,  and  oidovred  wiA  ^  ^^^^' 
thirty^hree  acx^s  of  ioieadow*^. 

Inattention  and  uathinkmgi3C&  have  frequcntty  thrown 
a  ftrange  colouring  awr  the  face  of  our  anticnt  htftory,  by 
oveiiooking  the  idioraaEtick  language  of  our  fathers,  and 
aifimilating  all  their  ideas  to  our  own.  And  this  is  parti-* 
culaiiy  the  cafe  with  the  word  Freeman  in  our  old  i^ccords. 
That  does  not  mean  generally,  as  popular  conftruiEtion  nar< 
turally  fuppbieth  it  to  doy  eveny  man  that  was  free,  and 
confequently,  as  the  nxind  is  ready  to  infer,  every  member 
of  our  £Fee  community^  but  fiidi  only  as  moved  in  the 
higher  orbits  of  oar  polity,  and  approached  the  nearefl:  to 
the  monarch,  the  &m  and  center  of  our  fyflenu  Such 
were  th^  who  held  by  due  pecuMarly  honofurable  tenure, 
that  of  nii£tary  fendce  io  ^e  &yrereign  or  a  .bsux>n.  And 
thefe,  enjoying  a  pecidiar  freedom,  wej»  naturaUy  enttded 
therefore  the  Free  Maiy  not  to  the  exciufian  of  others,  but 
for  the  greater  difcnaaunaticai  of  dieie.  Thus  I  have  jhewn 
the  word  before,  in  the  .term  p;peo-.bo}ik  or  ficee  pledge, 
to  mean  partdcukriy  the  loixi  of  a  townAiip  under  a  haron*'. 
And  the  appeU^tion  appears  to  have  >afiended  afterwards, 
and  to  have  been  appcopriated  to  the  order  immediatdy 
above,  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown,  if  the  feudato* 
Ties  of  a  baron  were  honourably  maijoed  with  the  iignature 
of  freedom,  the  ban>n  himielf,  the  moft  honouiaUe  perfon 
in  the  line  of  feudal  fubordination,  would  naturally  be  fiipi- 
pofed  to  have  a  Aill  fiipeidbur  ri^t  to  it.  And  with  the 
barocis  it  feems  to  have  iettkd  permanently  after  the  Con- 
queft.  Thus  all  the  freemen  or,  as  the  title  is  in  the  Saxon, 
all  the  thanes  of  Herefoniihire,  as  I  have  formerly  obferved, 
^pear  convened  in  the  county^court,  and  fitting  on  a  caufe 
of  property,  during  die  reign  of  Canute*\  And  the£e,  as  I 
have  alfo  intimated,  were  actually  the  great  landholders  of 
the  county. 

The  b^on,  the  mefne  lord  on  baronial  eftates,  and  the  frank 
tenant  on  bar<Hiial  and  royal  dem^nes,  though  they  were  the 
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Sea.  II.  only  men  of  confequence  in  the  kingdom,  were  not  all  of  them: 
conftituent   members    of    the. county  and    hundred   courts. 
Thofe  were  only  the  proprietors  of  feuds,  and  the  frank  tenants 
of  demefnes,  immediately  under  the  crown.     Thefe,   and  thefc 
alone,  could  be  obliged  to  pay  fuit  and  fervice,  either  to  the 
king's  high  court  of  parliament  or  to  his  inferiour  ones  in  the 
country.      The  obligation  of  fervice  to  either  would  equally 
arife  from  the  fame  principles  ,^f  feuds,  and  the  fame  atten- 
dance be  equally  commanded  in  both.     And  this  reafoning  is 
fully  confirmed  by  fa6ts.     The  members  of  the  county-court 
at  Pinenden  in  Kent,  immediately  after  the  Conqueft,  are  de- 
nominated by  the  cotemporary  Eadmer  the  principes  or  great 
chiefs  and  the  primores  or  firft.  landholders,  of  tl^e  county;  an 
appellation,    fufficiently  reftriftive  to  the  feudatories  of  the 
crown  only  **.  -  And  all  the  liberi  homines  of  the  kingdom, 
who  held  their  lands  by  military  fervice  from  the  crown,  arc 
exprefsly  required  by  the  Conqueror  to  be  ever  ready  in  attend- 
ing the  courts  of  juftice,  andhoneftly  and  fpeedily  to  determine 
the  caufes  that  fhould  be  brought  before  them  *\     Accordingly 
in  Scotland,  the  government  of  which  appears  fuffiiciently  on 
the  face  of  it  to  hav^  been  merely  a  counterpart  of  our  own, 
the  fhire-court  coniifted  only  of  fuch  perfons  as  .equally  owed 
an  appearance  in  parliament  **•     And,  what  is  very  extraordi- 
nary but  little  known,  the  voters  in  the  covmty-court  at  an 
-eleflion  there  are  all  of  theTame  clafs,  andpoffeffed  of  the  lame 
•qualificati(»is,  with  the  candidates  themfelves ; :  being  fuch  free- 
holders only,  as  pt)irefs  the  fuperiority  of  a  lordftiip  immediately 
•from  the  crown,  and  therefore-  retaia  their  antient  denomina^ 
,tion  of  baronsL.     -Thefe  were  the  great  peers  of  the  realm,  by 
.whom;  in  a  general  aflembiy  of  aB  the  barons  within  the  king?^ 
dom,   the  caufes  of  the  crowiL*s  military  tenants  were;  tried 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  king ;  and,  in  a  partial  one.  of  all  withia 
the  county  and  the. hundred,  they  were, prjevioufly  adjudged  iti 
iJie  country.     The  members  of  the  hundred-couit  WQuld  be 
the ;  ffiime:.  as  the    conilituertt^r  of  the  cqunty..     f  hey  were 
occcffdingly  diftingMiihpdy.aa.earljL^as.  thsL  laws. ; of  .the^dCoor 
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feffor,  by  the  fame  fort  of  pre-eminent  title  that  the  lords  of  the  ^  ^^;j^* 
Saxon  parliaments  are  fhewn  to  have  had  above,  the  majores 
natu  or  the  barons  of  the  hundred.  And,  what  is  equally 
dccifive  in  its  evidence,  they  appeared  in  arms  at  the  court  on 
the  coming  of  every  new  centenary,  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the 
king  and  his  officers  *'. 

The  military  tenants  of  the  crown  compofing  the  line  of  no- 
bility in  the  feudal  kingdoms,  the  mefne  lords  and  frank  te- 
nants under  them  formed  the  numerous  order  of  gentry,  and 
ranked  in  the  middle  ftation  betwixt  the  nobles  and  free-focca- 
gers.  This  word  Soccage,  which  has  been  obfcured  by  expla- 
nations, and  forced  to  put  on  an  air  of  abftrufenefs  againft  its 
will,  imports  nothing  more  than  the  appertinance  of  a  foca, 
foke,  or  manour.  And  Soccager  is  only  a  perfon  who  is  the 
retainer  of  a  manour  *^.  The  fuperiour  holders  were  denomi- 
nated knights  or  frank  tenants,  the  inferiour  were  entitled  vil- 
lains, and  the  intermediate  received  merely  the  appellation  of 
focmen  or  foccagers.  Thefe  were  in  dignity  below  the  knights 
and  frank  tenants,  becaufe  they  held  not  by  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  fword.  They  were  above  the  villains,  becaufe 
they  were  adlually  free  foccagers  *\  They  formed  the  laft 
link  in  the  chain  of  feudal  liberty.  And  when  the  military 
tenures  of  the  ifland,  tliat  had  fubfifted  for  fo  many  ages  among 
us,  in  the  laft  century  were  fwept  away  for  ever  by  a  decifive 
ftroke  of  legiflation;  the  tenure  of  free  foccage  neceflarily 
emerged  from  its  native  fubordination,  and  became  the  firft 
holding  of  the  kingdom,  the  onlj  honourable  mode  of  poffef- 
iion,  and  the  general  freehold  of  the  prefent  days. 

Subordinate  then  to  the  lord  and  his  feudatories,  were  the 
free  foccagers.  Thefe  were  in  the  country  the  yeomanry  of  the 
pariih,  and  in  the  town  the  burgeffes  of  Manchefter.  And  the 
boufes  in  the  latter  were  held  by  a  fpecies  of  free  foccage,  which 
was  peculiar  to  towns,'  and  was  therefore  denominated  either 
iimply  burgage- tenure,  or  more  defcriptively  foccage  within  a 
borough.  But,  to  (hew  the  idea  which  was  entertained  of  this 
.fe-ee  hQ^ing  by  the  ynjlitafy  genius  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  the 
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Se^-^-^  villain  and  the  burgefs  were  placed  by  it  nearly  on  the  fame 
footing.  And  the  baron,  who  difparaged  his  ward  by  marrying 
him  either  to  a  burgefs  or  villain,  if  the  ward  was  under  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was  deprived  of  his  wardftiip  on  complaint  **. 
The  tenures  of  free  foccage,  however,  were  efientially  diftin- 
guiftied  from  the  holdings  of  villainage,  as  they  were  fol^eft  to 
iK>  difgraceful  fervices  of  hufbandry,  and  obnoxious  onfy  to  the 
payment  of  ftated  rents.  And  they  are  plainly  diftinguiflied 
by  this  charafteriflick  in  the  laws  of  the  Sa^^ons,  the  free  ibc- 
cage  of  die  country  being  denominated  ^ap>}laflt)e,  or  ground 
retained  by  the  fervice  of  a  rent,  and  that  of  the  town  ^pol- 
ylban  hufe,  or  burga^  yielding  rent*^.  The  owner  of 
a  gafoi-gUdan  houfe  ranked  with  the  proprietor  of  gafol-land ; 
the  former  being  fometimes  denominated  a  burgefs,  and  the 
latter  a  gebur  or  boor,  a  ceorl,  ceorEfc,  or  churl,  and  a  goieat 
or  neat-faerd ;  and  both,  in  die  firale  of  polity,  ranking  imme« 
diately  below  the  gefithes  or  military  companions  of  the  baron '^. 
And  thefe  gafols  or  gatUes  ftill  continue  charged  on  many  c£ 
our  freeholds,  and  retain  their  antient  appellation  of  the  Chief 
or  Lord's  rent«  But  die  tenures  of  free  foccage  were  fubje^  to 
all  the  obligadom  of  feuds,  except  the  military  and  joftidary 
fervices.  Their  faeriot  and  ittief,  particularly,  were  equivdent 
to  the  annual  rent  of  the  houfe  or  land  ^\  They  were  Uable  alio 
to  be  charged  with  a  talHage  by  thelcxrd;  this  being  cdile6icd  as  a 
poll-tax  upon  the  inhabitants^  acxording  to  dieir  rdpedive  cir- 
cumflances;  and  diefb  being  aicertained  by  the  reciprocal  oathfrc^ 
dieir  neighbours  ^«  And  they  were  all  afief&d  in  parliament^ 
included  in  dieir  faar<mies,  to  the  publick  taxes  of  the  king'* 
dom". 

The  condition  of  oar  tbwns  in  Britain  was  pretty  ne^^ly  the 
lame,  in  all  probability,  at  the  period  ci  the  Daniih  invi^iba 
and  the  sera  of  the  Norman  eonqueft.  At  the  latto*  the  towns 
could  fcarcely  have  xecovered,  and  couid  certainly  not  have  more 
than  recovered,  the  wafteful  ravages  of  war,  and  the  barbari- 
zing fettlemoits  of  the  Danes  among  them.  And,  at  both» 
they  would  be  greatly  reduced  fronx  their  former  and  more  i^ 
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fined  coHidition  at  the  Hoocmn  4epArt!ure-  In  the  fure  inirjr<«i;r  ^c^-  if- 
of  Doomfday-hooky  we  iee  clearly  rqprdeoited  the  real  ftate  of 
our  towns  in  general  and  of  the  Roman  in  {articular,  at  the 
conduiion  of  the  Saxon  empire ;  and>  in  the  reflexion  from  it, 
may  pretty  certainly  difcern  thdr  condition  before  ,the  Danish 
invafion.  And^  to  a  mind  delighted  to  mark  the  growth  of  civil 
refinement  or  trace  the  progrefs  of  civU  barbarifm,  fuch  a  com- 
parative view  of  our  towns  will  be  at  once  amufive.and  .u&ful. 
In  the  reign  of  the  ConfefTor,  Claufentum  or  Southampton 
had  76  burgefTes  x>r  houies^  the  colony  of  Aqus  Solis  or  Rath 
154,  and  £)l«iraavaria  or  Dorchefter  in  the  Weft  172:  Cam/* 
boritQm  Of  Cambridge  1^8^  Cantiopolis  or  CanteHbury  263, 
Calleva  Attrebatum  or  Wallingford  276,  and  Ifca  Damnoniorum 
or  Exeter  333  ;  tiie  cokmy  of  Deva  or  Chefter  487^  that  of  Lin- 
dam  or  Lincoln  1 1 5o»and  the  .municipium  of  Eboracum  or  York 
about  i6qq.  And  Norwich  had  1320,  Thetford  944,  and 
Ipfwich  53^5  Sandwich  307,  Warwick  304,  Oxford  271, 
and  Huntingdon  256 ;  Shrevcrfbufy  252^  Hertford  1649  Great 
Yaianouth  70^  and  Taunton  64 ;  Northampton  60,  £am«* 
jftapk  49t  Buckingham  27,  Stafford  18,  and  Tamworth  10. 

In  all  theie  towns,  the  ufeful  regulation  of  watches  and 
wards  was  cohftantly  obierved  by  the  Saxons.  The  appoint- 
ment  of  a  city-watch  was  originally  made  by  Auguftus,  and 
muft  have  been  peculiarly  neceffary  for  a  cfty^like  Rome, 
enormoufly  large  and  infinitely  populous  ^.  And  the  inftitu- 
tion  would  natui^ly  be  carried  from  the  capital  to  all  the 
cities  of  the  empire.  It  could  not  have  been  a  part  of  that 
fine  fyflem  of  domeftick  polity,  which  the  Saxons  brought  over 
with  them  from  the  continent^  and  which,  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  human  intellect,  will  ever  refle&  honour  on  the  genius  of 
Germany.  The  Germans  had  no  cities  '\  And  the  isguiation 
was  originally  adopted  by  the  Provincials.  But  it  was  ftridUy 
adhered  to  by  the  Saxons^  and  has  been  faithfully  tranfmitted 
to  the  prefent  times.  And  in  the  cpunty-court  of  OtSlober 
the  collective  body  of  the  royal  thanes,  barons,  or  tenants  in 
capite^  the  only  fuitors  to  the  court,  pconoded.  mgularly  every 
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Sea.  n.  year^  ^Jth  the  earl  'and  fherifF,  for  the  careful  obfervance 
of  watches  and  wards  throughout  the  county  ^^  Thefe  were 
kept  equally  in  the  country  and  in  towns  ".  But  in  the  latter 
they  were  doubly  neceffary,  becaufe  of  the  timbered  buildings 
and  narrow  ftreets  in  the  Saxon  cities.  And  the  burgefles 
watched  every  night  in  the  year  by  turns  ^\ 

The  barons  or  knights  forming  the  nobility,  and  the  mefne 
lords  and  frank  tenants  compofing  the  gentry,  of  the  feudal 
polity ;  the  free  foccagers  within  and  without  the  boroughs  ne- 
ceffarily  ftood  forth  the  firft  order  of  the  adhial  commonalty, 
and  the  connefting  link  of  the  gentlemen  and  villains.  Vil- 
lains were  all  exprefsly  denominate<^  and  villains  were  all  in 
fa£l,  who  were  immediately  below  the  free  foccagers.  But 
thefe  were  reducible  into  two  claffes,  the  villain  foccagers  and 
the  native  villains.  The  former  appear  from  their  appellation 
to  have  partaken  of  the  abfolutely  free  tenure  immediately 
above  them,  and  of  the  purely  villain  one  diredlly  below ,-  and 
were  fubjeft  to  villain  fervices,  but  had  them  afcertained  and 
determinate  '^  The  latter  appear  alfo  from  their  name  to  have 
been  in  a  ftate  of  compleat  and  perfeft  villainage.  And  both 
were  equally  fubjeft  to  all  the  feudal  incidents  that  were  com- 
patible with  villainage,  efcheats,  heriots,  reliefs,  and  ward- 
Ihips  ^. 

.  The  lands  retained  in  pure  villainage  were  like  the  primitive 
feuds,  originally  refiimable,  as  they  were  exprefsly  held,  at  the 
will  of  the  lord.  But  the  rigour  ojF  the  tenure  was  fo  far  alle- 
viated by  the  lenity  of  the  Saxon  cuftoms,  that,  even  at  the 
Conqueft,  the  villain  tenant  could  plead  prefcription  againft 
his  lord,  and  was  not  removeable  from  his  eftate  as  long  as  he 
performed  his  fervices  **.  And,  as  early  therefore  as  the  Saxon 
times,  the  native  villains  of  the  kingdom  had  generally  taken 
deep  root  in  the  lands  of  their  refpedlive  lords,  and  fhot  up 
into  the  vigorous  body  of  our  prefent  copyholders.  Their  fer- 
vices were  originally  indeterminate  and  arbitrary  **.  But  from 
their  nature,  commonly  uniform  and  regular,  they  would  gra- 
dually fettle  into  fome  decree  of  pofitivenefs ;  and  actually  ap- 
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pear  at  the  Conqucft  limited  by  fome  reftxaining,  though  *^  ^' 
perhaps  general,  principles  of  certainty  ^.  And  retaining  their' 
lands  to  the  prefent  period,  nominally  as  at  firft  by  the  will  of 
the  lord,  but  really  and  in  fa<5l  by  the  cuftom  of  the  manour 
or  the  copy  of  its  court-rolls ;  they  are  now  diftinguilhed  among 
us  by  the  mixt  appellation  of  Copyholders  at  dbe  will  of  the 
lord,  and  have  had  their  fervices  converted  into  the  more  ho-* 
nourable  return  of  ftated  rents. 

The  villain  foccager  is  found  on  the  demeihes  of  the  crown 
only,  and  is  therefore  in  all  probability  the  creature  merely  of 
royal  clemency  to  the  naifs  ^.  His  fervices  wer^  vilhdn  duties, 
but  certain  and  determinate  ^\  And  thefe  exifted  on  the  royal 
demefiies  of  Salford,  before  the  Conqueft.  The  tenants  on 
thofe  of  Derby,  Warrington,  and  Blackburn  remained  in  ab* 
iblute  villainage  to  that  period ;  and  cuftomarily  repaired  the 
king's  houies,  and  performed  the  villain  offices  about  them, 
formed  fifliponds,  and  coiifhii£i:ed  h^as  or  inclofures,  and  Aa- 
bititm*as  or  ftands,  in  the  woods  £ofc  hunting  ^.  And  thefe  were 
Services  uncertain  in  their  calls  and  indotdrminate  in  their  con- 
tinuance. But  the  demefoe-tenants  of  Salford  and  Layland 
had  been  previouily  al^olvcd  from  the  duties.  They  were 
not  obliged  ev^i  to  one  alcert^ed  operation  of  the  others,  the 
fending  mowers  into  the  king's  harveft  in  Auguft ;  and  con* 
ftru£led  only  ond  haia  in  the  woods  at  the  f^afbn  of  hunting^'. 
And,  as  even  the  determinate  offices  of  villain  foccagers  are 
now  taken  away  by  commutation,  fb  the  villains  in  antient  de- 
mefiie  have  always  r^iked  as  the  fuperiour  copyholders  of  the 
kingdom,  and  have  now  an  intereft  in  their  lands  equivalent  to 
the  freeholds  about  them  **.  They  arc  however  diftinguifhed 
fufficiently  from  freeholders,  even  at  prefent,  by  this  peculiar 
iignature  of  thdr  villain  parentage.  That  ijieir  lands  cannot  be 
transferred,  like  freeholds,  by  the  ordinary  channel  of  convey- 
ances. They  betray  their  original  affinity  to  the  native  villains 
or  common  copyholders  by  this.  That  their  eftates,  like  theirs, 
are  tonveyed  wily  by  Ae  procefs  of  a  furrendery  to  the  lord  or 
his  ftew»d  in  the  court  of  the  manout  ^.  And  they  prove 
themfelves  to  be  derived  from  the  more  honourable  branch  of 
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^^'J^\  the  ftdck  of  copyholders,  becaufe  they  exift  almoft  peculiarly 
on  the  royal  demefnes,  and  in  thefe  furrenderies  of  the  lands^ 
are  declared  to  hold  them,  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  ex- 
prefsly  by  the  cuftom  of  the  manour  '^ 

Below  all  thefe  was   another  clafs  of  men,    confifting  of 
fuch  as  were  properly  flaves.     In  the  wild  ideas  that  the  fpirit 
6f  liberty,  fo  happily  prev^ling  in  this  country,  has  raifed  con- 
cerning all  forts  of  feudal  vaflalage  at  prefent,  the  diftindlions 
of  villenage  and  fervitude  are  entirely  confounded,,  and  the 
former  is  confidered  even  by  our  hiftorians  and  lawyers  as  ac- 
tually the  fame  with  the  latter.     But  they  were  very  different. 
The  villains  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands, 
Snd  the  flaves  were  engaged  in  the  minifteries  of  the  houihold  ^\ 
Thofe    were  fettled  only   on  the  eftates  of.  the  great  pro- 
prietors,*  while  thefe  were   retained  in  every  family.     Thofe 
were  the  fkne  with  our  prefent  copyholders,  and.  thefe  anfwered 
to  our  prefent  fervants.     The  flaves  therefore  muft  have  been 
a  numerous  body  of  men,  a&  they  were  the  fervants  of  every 
order  befidcs.     And  what  is  very  remarkable,    and  flrongly 
marks  the  honourable  ipirit  of  the  Saxon  fyftem,  even  feme  of 
thefe  were  free.      Some  even  of  thefe  approached  fo  n? ar  to^ 
the  confines  of  liberty,  as  to  pStake  of  its  chearing  influence. 
Certain  days  of  grace,  fays  Alfred  in  one  of  his  laws,  are  granted 
to  all  free  fervants,  eall  pjieoum  mannum,  but  not  to  mere  flaves 
and  drudges,  ^Seopum  maimum  ]  ifne  pyphtum ;  which  they  may 
fpend  as  they  pleafe,  either  in  doing  a6ls  of  religion,  oi*  in  eara- 
ing  fbmetlung  for  themfelves  '*!     If  any  one,  adds  a  law  of 
Wihtred,  fhall  fupply  his  flaves  (Beopum)  with  flefh-meat  in 
Lent,  whether  they  he  free  or  bafe„  je  ppi^ne  je  Seopne  •,  he 
fliall  be  adjudged  to  the  pillory  for  the  fa£l  ^.     The  free  flaves 
feetn  to  have  been  precifely  the  fame  as.  our  prefent  fervants,. 
under  the  necefEty  of  being  fuch  merely  from  thedr  poverty, 
and  under  the  obligatioa  of  continuing  only  from  their  com- 
pacts '*.  *  But  the  others  were  perfons  condemned  to  fervitud,e 
by  the  laws^  and  fufFering,  in  flavery  the  Ji.ift  rewards  of  their 
crimes".       Thefe   pire-Seopes .  or   mulCt-rflaves,    as   the  law 
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fometin)ies  denominates  them,  were  bought  and.r<dd  jufl  as  the ^^*  ^^- 
redeemed  captives  of  Africa  and  our  own  convidb  are  in  our 
plantations  at  prefent,  and  were  only  forbidden  to  be  trans- 
ported into  foreign  countries  **.  And  even  thefe  were  put  under 
the  prote6lion  of.  the  laws^  and  even  thefe  were  made  capable 
of  pofleffing  property  "•  In  one  of  the  few  fermons  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Saxons^  the  humane  preacher  of  it» 
feelingly  alive  to  all  the  preffing  evils  of  the  Dani£h  ravages, 
enumerates  ampng  the  calamities  of  the  nation  what  indeed 
compleats  our -ideav  of  the  national  mifcry,  That  the  Haves 
themfelves  (^jiselas  or  thralls)  were  involved  in  the  general  ruin, 
and  plundered  of  the  little  .all  which  they  had  earned  with  fuch 
difficulty  in  the  hours  allotted  to^  themfelves  ".  The  times  al- 
lotted to  the  free  ilaves  were  ^Ife  .t>yelve  days  of  Chriftmas^ 
Afh-wedjtiefday,  and  St.  Gregory  3  mind-d^y,  fourteen  days  at 
Eafter,  and  the  feftival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a  whole,  week 
in  harveft-time,  the  day  before  All-faint$,  and  the  four  wed-., 
jiefdays  in  Ember-weeks ''.  Some  of  thefe  in  all  probability 
wercalfo .  allowed  to  the  others.  And  feme  certainly  were,  as 
thcgr  were  equally  poflefled  of  property  with  tjieir  free  brethren. 

Thus  did  the: feudal  polity  of  the  baropy  defeeijd  in  along 
pyramid  from  the  chief  ^othe  flare.  The  chief  fonned  the 
point.  Thenaefne  lords  and  franlj:  tenants  fwelledout  the  grow- 
ing flru^ure.  j  The  free-foccagprs  ^xpand^  the  bujkier  body. 
And  the  pure  ^nd  privileged  viUaiiis  concurred  with  the  free  and 
t|if,perfefl:flaves^  to  compofe.the  exteniire  bafis.  Only  three  of 
thf^  twures  remain  to  the  prefent  day,  free  fbccage,  and 
the  twb  clafles  of  villainage  ^ .  the  one  the  only  free  holding  of 
modern . times,  and  the  others,  nominally  bafe  ones,  but  vir-^ 
tually  as  /free  and  neaily  as  beneficial  as  the  freehqld.  And 
thus,  did  the  fuji  of  liberty  diffufes  its  influence  through  th^ 
whplo  extended  fphere  of  the  feudal  (economy,  ibftening  evei> 
the  gloom  of  flavery  and  the  fliades  of  villainage,  lighting  up 
the  humble  abodes  of  foccage^  and  fluning  bright  on  the.  re- 
gions of  military  fervice.  To  the  feudal  tenures,  and  to  them 
alone,  are  we  indebted  for  the  in^tution  of.parliafnents. ,  An^ 
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Sea.  n.  to  them,  and  them  only,  do  we  therefore  owe  the  exiftence  of 
all  our  rational  and  conftitutiona!  liberties  ^. 


•Records  i^  John,  7  Henry  III,  10—19  ^^  3^  "Edw.  I,  and 
19  Henry  HI,  in  p.  117— 121  Introd.  Thefc  records  convift 
Glanville  of  a  miftake  in  1.  9.  c.  8. ;  which  is  very  remark-- 
able.  And  Brafton  I.  2.  c,  16.  f.  8  concurs  with  them,— • 
*Ina  LL,  45,  51,  50,  and  Wihtred  p.  10;  and  Hickes's  The- 
faurus  V,  i.  p.  10,  for  Gefithes;  and  A:ffcr's' Alfred  p,  33, 
Rex — cum  nobilibus  vqfallis  Stimmurtunenfis  plagae  cotitra  pa- 
ganos  infatigabiliter  rebellavit,  and  p.  30,  Rex— cum  paucis^ 
fuis  nobiKbus  et  etiam  cum  quibufdam  miHtibus  et  -vnJaUis  kept 
to  the  woods.  In  the  former  extraft  he  ufts  the  word  Vaffal 
with  a  general  acceptation,  but  in  the  latter  with  a  particular 
one — ^*  Records  p.  1x7  -and  217  Introd. — ^Records  p- 117  and 
1 29  Introd.—'  Records  1 5  John  in  p.  117  Introd.  and  7  Heniy 
III.  in  p.  118. — •?.  116  Introd.  from  Gervafe  of  Tilbury.— 
'Albertus  Gredle  dedit  iv  Bovat.  ex  dominio  fuo  in  villi  de 
Mancefter  (a  record  20  Edward  III).—*  See  charter  in  Appen- 
dix.—** Item  ifti  [barones]  fuos  armigcros  vel  alios  fibi  fervientea 
fub  uno  friborgo  [habeant],  Conf.  LL.  21. — ^**Sce  gavel  and 
gavelet  in  this  fenfe  very  frequently  in  Howel  Dha* — !'**Bede 

I.  iii.  c.  18  and  21.  So  alfogirl  antiently  (ignified  a  man, 
Hickes-s  Thefaurus  v.  1.  p.  106.— i-**  This  in  a  record  15  Edw. 
IT.  is  denominated  Coln-hurft,  the  brook  being  called  either 
Colly  or  Colne,  as  in  B.  I.  di.  v.  f.  1. — **  In  a  record  15  *Edw. 

II.  we  find  mentioned  Feodum  domini  de  AJdport  on  the  M ed- 
lock. — "^See  Ina  LL»  45. — "*?•  121,  123,  74  and  125,  and 
2t8>  Introd. — ^'•Record  8  Edw.  II.  p.  37  Introd.^  Sicrrt carteri 
burgenfes  regnu  So  Eadmer  p.  105,  Regrikm  Aiigliae  (the  royal 
vafials)  ad  curiam  regis  Lundomae  pro  more  donvenit.  And  fo 
Brafton  docifivelyin  that  paflag^,  which  has  beeft  interpreted 
fo  wrongly  (fee  Hume  v.  2.  p.  io8)»  Regnum  ex  comitatibus; 
et  baroniis  dicitur  ^t  conftitutum  (L.  2.  c.  34.  f.  i).  So  alia 
the  king's  kode  or  vafl^age    in    Ethelbert   LL.  2»      And 

2  this 
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this  fenfc  of  the  word  regnum  gives  a  new  meaning  to  fome  ,^^'"^ 
records  and  quotations  in  Brady^  particularly  in  p.  82* 
83,  iz^y  and  £22  Intiod.,  and  additional  force  to  others  in 
p.  113  and  114.  Brady  did  not  comprdiend  the  full  force  of 
the  word.— '^  Record  p.  37  Introd,  And  in  fuch  monuments  as 
mention  barones>  milit6s^  et  libere  tenentes,  and  then  fubjoin 
omnesde  r^no,  as  one  p.  125  Introd.,  thefe  borough-barons 
are  meant.  This*  gives  certainty  to  fome  of  thofe  dubious  ex- 
predions  in  Brady's  monuments.— There  is  only  <me  Englifli  re^ 
tx)r<i  whieh  gives  us  this  extraordinary  notice.  And  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  runs  thus.  A<i  petitionem  burgenfium  villas  de 
San£lo  Albanb  fliggerentium  rc^,  quod  licet  iffitenent  villampm^ 
diStam  de  rege  in  capke^  et  v^^Jkut  cateri  burgenfes  regni,  ad  par- 
liamenta  <regis,  <:um  ea  fummoniri  contigerit^  per  duos  combur* 
genies  fuos  veliiri  debeant,  frout  Mis  retro-oBis  Uwtporilms  venire 
tonfueveranti  pro  Omnibus  fervitiis  regir  faciendis— -,  nihilominus 
they  have  not  been  fummoned  to  the  prefent  parliament  in 
burgeniium  prasjudicium  et  exhareditationis  periadum  mani^ 
fejtum.  Brady  did  not  remark  the  import  of  the  record.  And 
bus  unequal  antagonift>  Tyrrel^  in  p.  xcviii  of  his  htftory  v.  i . 
produces  what  I  take  to  be  aiimilar  monument,  but  did  not  know 
how  to  apply  it  properly  j  in  17  Edw.  Ill  Bamftaple  in  Dc- 
Tonflure  prefenting  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  claming  a 
light  by  a  charter  from  Athelftan  of  (ending  two  burgefles  to 
parliament.  This  arofe,  I  doubt  not,  from  tomt  confufed  idea 
that  they  had  ent^tained  of  the  tcwn^s  having  been  formerly 
a.  Burgus  Regm,  and  perhaps,  as  alledged,  from  the  days  of 
Athelftm. — And  in  the  Scotch  parliament  appear  burgenfes  qm 
de  domino  rege  tenent  in  capite  (Stat.  Roberti  III.  fol.  63,  in 
6keen's  R(^.  Maj.),  who  in  a  law  made  81  years  before  are 
•ftdkMytA  among  the  barones  et  alii  magnates  at  one  time>  and 
amoitg  the  liber^  tetientes  at  another  (Stat.  Rob.  I.  fol.  29). 
—This  alfo  accounts  for  that  lingular  divifion  of  boroughs,  as 
itfeems,  which  has  fo  long  previdled  in  Scotland,  into  royal 
Itorghs,  burghs  of  regality,  and  burghs  of  barcmy.  The  firft 
only  fend  n^prefenta^ms  to  parlianitn%  angering  (as  I  fliall 
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Sea.  II.  {hew  in  B.  Ill)  to  our  demefne  boroughs.  The  burghs  of  re- 
gality therefore  were  the  fame  with  the  burgi  reghi.  And  tiic 
name  muft  have  once  obtained  in  England,  though  we  have 
fo  totally  loft  all  remembrance  df  it  and  the  fiaft  ^  prefent, 
— "  Hence  perhaps  the .  reprefentatives  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
are  to  this  day  denominated  the  Barons  of  th^m.— "  Mr.  Hol- 
linworth  in  his  MS.  hiftory  fondly  contends  fromthefe  terms, 
for  Manchefter  being  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  Saxon 
times ;  and  gravely  appeals  to  a  lord  chief-bafon  foif  the  juft- 
nefs  of  his  law. — And  that  great  enligbtner  of  our  EngUfli  hif- 
tory. Dr.  Brady,  perplexed  with,  the  indiflin^ve  appellalions 
of  boroughs  and  towns,  and  perhaps  blinded  a  little  by  die  pre- 
valence even  of  conftitutional  prejudices,  has  run  into  a  very 
different  miftake,  and  fuppofesall.bpfpughs,  as  fuch,  to  have 
been  created  by  the  royal  incorporation.  This  er|'<>ur  appesurs 
very  confpicuous  in  various  parts  of  his  learned  and  ufefiil 
treatife  upon  boroughs:  fee  B.  II.  ch.  7.  f.  i.r-*'  P.  5  of  Brady 
on  Boroughs,  extraft  from  Doomfday  B.— "  P.  10  ibid,  from 
the  fame.  ,     .•  .^ 

How  miftaben  therefore  is  Mr^Hume  in  his  juft  and  fenfi- 
ble  reafoning  upon  the  Norman  parUamjbnts^  V^hen  heaiierts^the 
Saxon  boroughs  at  the  Conquei^  to  have  ^eri  ^'  not  fo  much 
**  as  incorporated/'  to  have  **  formed  np  community,-/. aihd  to 
have  not  been  **  regarded  ^s  a  body  politic/'-  being  merely  a 
number  of  "  tradefmen  living,  without  any  p^ticular  civil  tie, 
in  neighbourhood  together",  (p.  119,  v.  3.),  j  . 
P.  g. — **  Ad  judicium  re<^um  et  jvjftijtiam/conftanter  om* 
nibus  modis  pro  pofTe.  fuo  iine  dolo  et  fme  dilatione  facieit- 
dum  (p.  218  Wilkins)..  So  omnes  milites  of  the  CQunty  appear 
in  a  roll  9  Henry  III  (p.  44,  Appendix  to.Intnod,)  to  be  elec^ 
tors  of  two  legaliores  milites  j  who  were  tobechpfenin  fuH  $:ounty^ 
court.  So  alfo  in  Art.  19  of  John's  Magi>a  Qh^rta  the  milites 
and  libere  tenentes  of  the  county  are  fuppoied  to  be  always 
prefent  in  the  county-courts  And  indeed  the  wprds'  .milites  and 
jliberi  homines,  un-attended  with  any  words  that  r^rift  them 
to  fub-feudatories^  Ai^d  alw^^  he  undern:po4  Qf  thejii^er 
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feudatories>  the  principal  or  royal  thanes. — ^**A.  D.  1425,  all  s^a.  u, 
prelates,  carls,  barons,  and  freeholders,  of  the  king,  are  de^ 
clared  to  be ,  under  obligation  to  appear  perfonally  in  parlia^ 
ment ,  (Murray's  Laws  of  Scotland,  1 6  8 1 ,  p .  8 )  •  In  1427  the 
finall  baronsi  and  freeholders  are  cxcufcd  frotn  coming,  on  theii- 
fending  two  or  more,  chofen  in  the  bead-court  of  their  refpeSiive 
Jhires^  to  be  their  commiffaries  (p.  17).  In  1429  all  the  free- 
holders, of  every  fliire  are  declared  to  be  bound  to  their  per- 
fonal  appearance  at  the  head-courts  of  their  Jhires  (p..  22).  And 
in  1 449i  the  freeholders  of  tlie  royalty  are  noted,  as  under  the 
neceffity  of  attending  equally  at  die  king's  par /iamer^t  and  the 
Ju^ice  aires  or  two  head-courts  in  the  county  (p^  34). — ^^ 
See  LL.  33  and  B.  1 1.  c.  5.  L  i.  And  earls  and  barons  wwe  firft 
excufed  fron^  attending  at  the  county-court,  in  52  H.  III.  c.  10, 
I  hjive  the  more  willingly  entered  into  this  difquifition,  as 
a  fortiori  it  cvijices  the  members  of  the  king's  parliamentary 
court  to  have  been  merely  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown, 
and  ftrikingjy  points  out  the  abfiirdities,  by  which  inattention 
often  injures  the  caufe  of  liberty  in  dreffing  her  up  fo  fan- 
taftically-  Thus  even  Mn  Hume,  the  leaft  fanciful  of  thefe 
airy  fpcculatifts,  but  building  all  his  conceptions  upon  the.word 
Freeman,  and  fuppofmg  it  equivalent  to  our  prefent  Free- 
holder, has  refined  in  a  train  of  ingenious  errours  upon  the 
Saxon  government.  In  .p.  228  v.  i  he  faya,  That  ^*  the  ad- 
"  miniftration  of  juftice.hy  the  courts  of  decennary,  the 
"  hundred,  and  the  county,  were  well  calculated  to  defend 
**  general  liberty,  and  to  reftrain  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
"  nobles,"  as  *•  all  the  freeholders  were  affembled"  there^  And 
in  p.  230  he  adds.  That  '*  the  county-courts,  where  all  the 
freeholders  were  admitted,  formed  a  very  wide  bafis  for 
the  government,  and  were  no  contemptible  check  on  the 
ariftocracy."  Hpw  unjuft  is  this,  when,  all  the  members  of 
the  hundred  and  the  county  courts  were  a£hially  nobles,,  and 
^finally  conftituent  parts  oif  that  ariflocracy  !. 

*'  Mr.  Juftice  Blackftone  in  his  Comment,  vol  ii.  p.  80  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  fame  word,  but  makes  it  to  fignify 

"  a  free* 
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^^^'3 .  ^*  a  fr^c  and  privileged  tenure.'*  The  interpretation  however 
is  obvioufly  unjuft>  iince  there  wzs  a  villain  foccage  as  well 
as  a  free  one.  And  the  former  is  fometimes  doiominated  onij 
Soccage,  as  well  as  the  latt^.  It  aduaily  is  fo  in  Britton 
and  Fitzherbert  vol  ii.  p.  loo  of  his  own  Commentaries.  And 
we  have  equally  a  burgage-tenure^  meaning  merdy  an  apper* 
tinance  to  a  burgh  or  borough ;  and  a  focome  in  Scolland,  fig- 
nifying  cmly  the  obligation  to  grind  at  the  manerial  miU.~-*' 
Bra£lon  L.  i.  c.  xi.  f.  i,  L.  2.  c.  8.  f.  2,  and  L.  4.  Tra6t.  i. 
c.  28.  f.  I  and  5. — ^^•Stat.  of  Mertx>n  in  1235. — ^**  Alfred  and 
Guthrum  LL.  2,  and  Ina  LL.  6. — ^  InaLL.  51,  Edgar  LL. 
p.  79,  p.  47,  Ina  LL.  21,  30,  and  6,  and  Wihtred  p.  lo.— • 
^'  CcHiq.  LL.  40j  Glan^Ue  1.  9.  c.  4»  and  Regiam  Ma|.  L.  2^ 
c.  71.— **  Record,  and  extra£t  from  Black  Book  of  theExche^ 
qucr,  p.  178  Introd.  And  fee  p.  180  a  petition  of  the  barons 
33  Ed.  I. — ^"'See  a  record  21  Hen.  Ill,  where  Ae  bar<ms  or 
tenants  in  capite  are  faid  to  have  given  a  thirtieth  of  all  dieir 
moveables  pro  fe  et  fuis  villanis,  for  themfelves  and  all  their 
tenants,  even  including  their  villains  (Introd.  p.  221).— "^Dio 
p.  799  and  800.—"  Tacitus  de  M.  Germ.  c.  16. — '*  Gonf.  LL. 
35. — ?^Conq,  LL.  56. — "Ibid.  So  in  the  Leges  Burgorum  of 
Scotland,  De  omni  domo  in  qui  aliquis  habitat,  unus  tenetur 
propter  metum  periculi  vigilare,  qui  cum  baculo  oftiatim  cir- 
cumibit,  et  erit  d«  state  virili,  &c.  c.  86.  fol.  143.—.''  Brafton 
L.  4.  Traft.  1.  c.  28.  f.  i 'and*5.— **Blackftone  in  Comm. 
p.  97  and  100.  vol.  ii.  And  in  B.  I.  c.  viii.  f.  3  we  fee  the 
Britifh  villains  equally  fubjeft  to  heriots  and  reliefs.—*'  Conq. 
LL.  33- — ^*Prafton  L.  2.  c.  8.  f.  2.  arid  L.  4.  Traft.  i.  c.  28* 
f.  5. — ^*'Conq.  LL,  Lur  drcit  fervice. — ^**  Brafton  L.  4.  Tr.  i. 
c.  28.  f.  5. — ^  Birafton  L.  4.  Tr.  i.  c.  28.  f.  5. — ^  Doomiday 
Book  in  Appendix.—*'  Ibid. — ^*"  Blackftone  in  Comm.  p.  100 
and  10 1,  vol.  ii. — ^**Bra6lon  L.  4.  Tr.  i.  c.  28.  f.  5.— -^•'See 
a  Deed  in  Blackftone  p.  135.  v.  1 1. — ^"  Ethelbert  LL.  1 1,  and 
Wihtred  p.  1 1 .— '*  Alfred  LL.  39.—"  P.  1 1 .— '*  Athdftan  LL. 
I.  p.  62. — " Ina  LL.  24,  and  Edward  LL.  9. — '•  Ina  LL.  48, 
and  Athelftan  LL.  19  (p.  59),  and  Ina  LL.   ii.— "  Ethelbert 

LL.  84— 
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LL.  84—89,  Wihtred  p.  11,   InaLL.  3,  &c.— »' Diff.  Epift.  J^ 
p.  100,  and  Johnibn  on  Alfred's  LL, — *•  Alfred  LL.  39. 

•^Mr.  Hume  aflerts  the  Saxons  to  have  been  "  divided 
<*  into  three  ranks  of  men,  the  noble,  the  free,  and  the  flaves'* 
(p.  223 — 224).— "  The  nobles,"  he  (ays,  •*  were  called  Thanes^ 
*<  and  were  of  two  kinds,  king's  thanes  and  lefler  thanes. 
^*  The  latter  feem  to  have  been  dependant  upon  the  former, 
^^  and  to  have  received  lands,  for  which  they  paid  rent» 
^^  fervices,*  or  attendance  in  peace  and  war"  (p.  224). 
Below^  the  nobles  ^'  there  were  no  middle  rank  of  men'' 
(p.  224)-  *^  The '  lower  rank  of  freemen  were  dcno^ 
^  minated  Ceodes"  (p.  226),  and  the  upper  were  mer- 
chants or  traders  (p.  225! — 226).  '*  But  the  moft  nume- 
«^  rous  rank  by  far  feems  to  have  been,  the  (laves  or  villains*' 

(p.  226),. 

Here  is  a  number  of  miftakes*     I  (hall  note  them  ver^ 

briefly. 

The: thanes  were  not  all  nobles.     Only  the  royal  ones  or 

great  feudatories  were.  And  there  was  a  middle  rank  below 
^e  nobles..  The  le(rer  thanes,  or  (bb-feudatories,  formed  in 
The  lower  order  of  freemen  was  not  merely  ceorles,  or  the  up- 
per merchants  and  traders.  The  upper  con(ifted  of  the  lefler 
thanes.  And  both  the  traders  and  ceorles,  the  free-foccagers  of 
town  and  country,  compofed  the  lower*  Nor  did  the  villains 
and  (laves  form  the  laft  clafs  of  all.  They  did.  not  unite  to 
form  any^  The  villains  were  one  order  o£  men^  and  the  (laves 
another.  There  were  therefore  (ive  ranks  of  men,  inftead  of 
three,  in  the  gradations  of  the  Saxon  polity.  And  thefe  were 
the  nobles,  the  gentlemen,  the  freeholders^   the .  villains,  and 

tlie  (lavesL. 

Nor  did  the  thanes  pay  any  rents  for  their  lands.  Nor  did 
they  perform  any  fcrvices  for  them>  diftinft  from  their  attend-^ 
ances  in  peace  and.  war.  And,  to  fuppo(e  with  Mn  Hume, 
that  they  did  either  one  or  the  other,  is  to  confound  the  mili* 
tary  and  free-foccage  tenures  together,,  and  reduce  the  thane  to> 
a  level  with  his  ceorle. 

D  d  The; 
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8ca.H.      The  churU  **  fcem  to  have  been  removcabk  at  pfeafti».— 

The  flaves  or  villain&wereincupable  of  ail  property"  (p.  226). 

The  churls^  as  free  foccagers,  were  the  fame  with  our  prefent 
freeholders,  and  therefiore  could  not  have  bccnaxoso^abfe  at  plea- 
iiirc.  And  even  the  villains  Mfere  not,  aslhave  already  proved. 
But  Mr.  Huiiie  has  again  confounded  the  villain  vritiktheflavi?, 
thoughsfo  ftrikingly  diftinguiihedirom  each  other. '  And  I  hare 
fhevra  even  the  flaves  to  have  bei^  capable  of  prc^rty. 

^'  The  Saxons,  who  fixbdued  Britain,  as-  thdy  enjojwt'greA 
^^  liberty  in  their  own  country,  obfiinateiy  retained  that  invslkir- 
^*  able  poffefTiotn  ia  their  nev^ fcttlement"  (p.  aij).— **  Afiercb 
^  and  bold  liberty''  marked  ^' the&fopnder&Qf  the  Bnglifhgo^ 
**  vjemment"  (p.  213)- — "  The  feeming  liberty,  or  rather  la»Ei^ 
**  tiQuihe^,  of  the  Saxooa^  he  J'  (p.  223), 

Yet  in  p.  217,  219,  221,  224,  225,  226,  and  237,.  ailii^ 
hmjiu  tmilet  are  repreftnted  as.m  a  ftateof  a)bje6^dtpenidence, 
fubjeft  to  the  tyranny  of  the  others.  And  in  p.  245  *'  the.ceofla 
'<<^  aaadi  commm  peapk''  are  faid  to  have  been  •*  Temoveable  at 
^  pkaibre"  frotfzk  their  lands,  as  being  only  '^  tenants  daring 
*«  the  will  of  rftfiir  lordsJ* 

How  ftrangety  carekfs,  and  how  gr^fy  inconMent,  aj^ 
itheft  accounts  I 

lap.  PI 2  V.  2*  fpeaking  of  the  Norman  polity,  Mr^  Hume 
•fays  thus«  Below  the  military  vafials  were  "  what  in  a  pi«oper 
**  fenfe  we  call  the  people.  A  great  part  of  them  were  ferft^ 
•^  and  lived  in  aflate  of  abfelute  flaveiy  or  villainage.  The 
"  other  inhabitants  of  the  country  paid  their  rent  m  fervkes 
^^  which  were  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary  ^  And  in- p.  1 13  he 
goes  on  thus.  *^*  The  towns  were  fituated  either  within  the 
"  demefiies  of  the  king  or  the  lands  [the  demefne  lands]  of  the 
*'  great  barons,  and  were  abnojl  entirely  fubjefted  to  the  abfo- 
"  lute  will  of  their  maften" 

The  flave  and  the  villain  are  here  ccmfbunded  as  before.  The 
other  inhabitants  were  the  free  foccagers,  who  paid  no  rent 
in  fervicex  at  alL  And^  if  they  had^  thefe  could  not  hftve  been 
in  a  great  meq/ure  arbitrary^  as  even  thofe  of  the  villain  foccagers 

were 
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were  determinate.    The  inhabitants  of  die  towns  held  equally ,  ^:"\ 
by  free  foccage.    They  paid  ftated  rents.    And  therefore  they 
could  not  poiTibly  be  M/mofi  entirely  fubje&ed  to  the  abfolute  will. 
t£  tbeirmafier^. 


D  d  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VIL 

TTHE     GTiNERAL    OECONOMY     OF     THE      TOWN       OP     MAN- 

CHESTER     UNDER    THE    SAXONS  —  AND     THE 

CUSTOMS,    MANNERS,    AND  DRESSES 

OF  ITS    SAXON   INHA- 

BIT  ANTS* 


I. 

AL  L  the  boroughs  or  market- towns  in  the  kingdom 
were  free  in  their  own  nature.  Their  lands  were  pof- 
fefTed  by  a  free  tenure.  And  their  inhabitants  were  under  the 
jurifdi^on  of  their  own  court  and  the  authority  of  their  own 
xeeve,  a  <ourt  in  which  they  were  the  judges,  and  a  reeve  of 
whom  they  were  the  eleftors.  Thefe  were  indeed  confiderable 
liberties.  They  were  privileges  of  a  very  extraordinary  na-. 
ture,  to  be  reached  out  to  mere  fhopkeepers  and  mere  mar- 
keters by  the  hand  of  a  military  government.  And  they  very 
ftrongly  evince  the  regard  "which  was  fhewn,  even  amid  the 
rigours  of  the  feudal  polity,  and  in  the  date  of  our  interiour 
commerce  under  the  Saxom,  to  the  ufeful  community  of  our 
little  traders.  All  boroughs  therefore,  by  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  their  conftitution,  were  a£lually  free.  And  they 
were  even  fo  compleatly  free,  that  if  the  villain  of  any  lord 
in  the  kingdom  purchafed  a  houfe  in  a  borough,  and  remained 
fettled  and  un-claimed  in  his  burgage  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
he  abfolut^ly  commenced  a  freeman,  and  had  an  equal  right 
with  the  native  burgefles  to  all  the  franchifes  of  a  borough'. 
So  infeparably  was  liberty  the  privilege  of  a  market-town, 
that,  evgn  if  it  received  any  foreign  engraftments  of  villain- 
age 
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age  on  its  antient  ftock,  it  foon  refined  them  by  its  own  na-  ^  ^^J- 
ture»  and  incorporated  them  into  its  own  fubftance. 

.But»  when  the  drooping  genius  of  commerce  began  to 
raife  up  its  head,  the  king  and  baron  remarked  the  effort 
and  encouraged  the  fpirit.  They  made  fome  new  concef- 
fions  to  particular  towns  in  their  demefnes.  And  thefe, 
diftinguifhed  over  the  reft  by  the  immunities,  peculiarly  af- 
fiimed  the  appellation  of  Free  Boroughs,  Thus  Great  Yar- 
mouth, Dunwich,  Bridgewater,  Helfton,  Manchefter,  and 
others,  were  all  exalted  into  free  boroughs  within  the  compafs 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries*.  But  the  extra-* 
ordinary  favours,  which  were  granted  to  thefe  particular  bur- 
gefles,  were  not  (as  they  have  been  wildly  underflood  to  be) 
any  improvement  of  their  perfonal  freedom ;  but  merely  a  qua- 
lified exemption  from  toll  in  their  own  market  and  through- 
out their  own  barony.  Thefe  were  their  only  additional 
franchifes,  as  appears  at  once  upon  a  collation  of  the  original 
charters,  which  conftituted  the  free  boroughs  that  I  have 
mentioned  before.  All  agreeing  in  the  adoption  of  that  one^ 
honourable  appellation,  they  again  agree  only  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  one  privilege.  And  we  find  the  fame  favour  to 
have  communicated  the  feme  title  to  the  burgefles'  in  Scot- 
land^ 

The  borough  of  Manchefter  therefore,  in  the  earlieft  period 
of  the  Saxons,  was  literally  free.  And  the  free  ceconomy  of 
its  difcipline  was  <:ondufted  by  the  united  authority  of  three 
or  four  judicatures.  .  ^ 

The  tything-court  of  the  baron  was  divided  into  the  greater 
-andlelTerleets.  And  the  greater  were  peculiarly  the  Views  of 
frank  pledge  a  and  held,  as  at  prefent,  only  twice  in  the  year, 
at  the  clofe  of  fpring  and  conclufion  of  autumn*.  But  the 
lefier  or  ordinary  leets  were  convened,  as  they  are  to  this 
day,  regularly  once  in  three  weeks  \  And  the  jurifdi6lion  of 
both  extended  equally  over  the  whole  deanery  or  manour. 
In  the  former,  only,  did  the  baron  prefide;  as  his  bailiff;  fe- 
nefchal^   or  ftewgrd  appears  to  have  done  in  the  latter*.     In  - 

both. 
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Sea.  I.  both,  die  lords  pf  the  fubjeft  townChips  were  the  «giilar  aflef- 

fors  with  them.    And  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  dw- 

tytWing  tnd  nwnour  had  been  Ipng  extended  into,  many  of 

ti^e  neighboiiring  psrifhes,  the  lords  of  Witdiington,  Alheton^ 

uiider-Line,  Pilkington,  and  UndefWorth,  Worthington;  Lo^ 

ftock,  Harwood,  ChUdwaD,  and  others,   are  mentioned  upon. 

record  as  obliged  to  attend  even  in  the  tnferiour  leets,  and  aa. 

denominated  Thv  Jupgss  of  the  Covrt  of  Manchester 

»Y  CUSTOM    OF  oi.D\     All  Violations    of  the  peace  were: 

confidered  as  breaches,  Bot  of  the  king's,  but  of  theharonV 

and  bailif's  peace;   were  peculiady  brought  before  the  leflfer 

leet;  and  tvere  impkadabl^  at  the  f^iX  of  the  parties  or  the^ 

profecDtkui  of  th?  baiiif*    And  tht  proceedings  were  eon^ 

fo^mable :  to  Uie  cpnunonlaw  of  the  IdngdottLVi  Tfaiimoot: 

ftill  retains  it«  anti^nf  ap{)^ation  of  Mia&ciiefter  Comt;   but 

has  bng  been  ];e4wed  by  the  erection  tif  a  court  of  ieflions,. 

and  fcarcelj  retains  any  ^inblanee  of  its  original  d^^nity  at 

^refen^    And^  in  the .  greater  leet^  the  judicial  authority  of 

the  baron  I{i^  bee»  del^^ed  to  the  hailif;  and.iHiat  of  the. 

bailif,  in  the  ieffer,  ha<»  devolved  «tn  his.  deputjr;. 

The  modes  of  puiuihment  which  were  in^i£ted  by  bothV. 
befidee  futh  as  I  ha/ve  peeviDoiny  noticed,  were  thofe .  ef  diet 
gallows,  the  pillory^  and  the  tumbrel.  Thefe  antient  imple-r- 
ment^  of  police  ^nd  diiapltne  the  lord  of  Manchefter  had  in 
the  townjftiipi,  at  the  bf  ginning  of  the  fourt«enth  century^.  And* 
he  mui%  .naturally  h^y^  had  them  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Saxon  hiftoiy,  as  every  baronial  court  both  in  Eng-- 
land  axid  Scotland^  for  ages  after  this  period,  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death  bcjlonfiog  to  it*.  The  fturse or  gallows  were- 
a  common  engine  of  puoifhme^t^  amongft  the  antient  Ger- 
mans and  BAtQns'^  The  tumbrel  was  the  iai»e  with  our  pre- 
fent  cuci:in,g-ftool,.  as  is.  plain  from  the  Laws  of  the  Boroughs  in 
i:  cot  land.  There  the  brewer  of  bad  ale  is  ordered  by  one  law 
to  have  juftice  executed  upon  her,  aiid  to  be  placed  upon  the 
tiig^breli  \^Ii4  te(|uiredi>y  another  ta^ffer  the  jiiftice  of  the 
tQwn  in  wijiich  flv  reiides^  and  to  be  put  on  the  euckiog- 

I  ftool". 
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llool'*.     Afld'it.l»  itt«(teittaJly ietoirded  ai  8a*dn  in  tW  fto-  .i^J: 
tkes  of  Doomf(lay>   ther  feme  ofl^nder  at  «h&  i^eighbouting 
Cherter  being  eith«f  pls(C^d  in  cath«dfi  (lercoris^,  •  the  dtitig* 
th£rt  HP  obliged  to  |)ay  i  fine  of  ibtif  Ailling^".     It  r<JC»iJ*'<si 

}im  ^  «p]yellatio«v,  I  ap^h^itd,  l^om  the  fema  i(ka  th« 

ha*  ^v«n  the  «itfe  dF  dlth»dfeft  fte#tofari«  to  forfie  aAticnt 
chiirs  6(  ftwte  whkh  are  preftfVed-  at  ^  Lateriri  hi  Rome^ 
becaufe  it  was  ift  fdrm  whdt  tftefe  Weie  in  f^aftity,  a  ihwt 
cfofe-ftidol.  't)itt;|iiil^ayaii  ftool'  re^nauffed  Witbiti  ttieie  fe«r 
y«a^s^/  sift  ope^6ot¥<^i^  th/oie  o#  wood  ptaifced'upidn  th6  end 
b^  a  IbAg  |)<ed6,  aeetd  fid^ded  o«^.4<h^A^tir  of  Dftobhotes. 
£^t  k  K^  long  bee^  h&r0f  ks  it  ha$!  all  over  the  kingdom* 
aften'gindof  pKttMhrdcitt  6iiAf  t(^i\iiior4».'  And  it  had  there« 
fore  ob^ftin^  ae  l(lai«lh»fte#,  atj  welbor  thM  U  had  in  Scoti 
land  thr^e  <»  fdv»  ages  «go,  fkcTittime'o^^^e  ettekin^-ilftool  ov 
whore's  chai^^  hii^itf^^dto^  'm- ori^iial  Hj^ixAdrs  of  ihe 
taMbrel^,  and  re%A«d  it  up  fo  ffib  dolfMAdtf  doAg-caA.  But 
th«:  piIlorf»  whkh  appejii^'froki  ihi^  iti  Britif)y  name  to  hav4 
been  ^£t«ialty  der'^ttd  f6:  iis^f^bfti  the  Bii«on»>  wd«'  de&pij^ 
lively  denominated  among  the  Sia*ohs"the  hfraTj^rahj  or  heck- 
ftocks.  And  ^ie  punifhmchf  of  it  was  irtiliited,  or  a  fiiie  of 
tommutation  imposed,' oft  fevcral' forts  of  offenders".. 

Whet*  particularfy,  iA  the  ncighbonrfiobd  of  Manchefter, 
the  gallows-  of  the  manour  were  placed,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Thdy  wefef  at  A  ftnall  diftance  only  from  the  tbwrt 
probably, '-as  thofe  whifch  \Vete  cfrelfted  at-Salf<6lid  for  the  hun- 
dred, aflid  thofe  >^hich  were  •  afterwards  raifcJd  at  Aiheton* 
under- Line,  wlien  Aftieton  was  eonftituted  a  manour,  were 
both  fixed  a  little  reiftote  fiiom-'  thdr  refpeftive  towns.  The 
field  of  execution  at  Afhctori  was  tb  the  right  of  the  road 
from  Mancheftcr,  and,  bcirrg  now  divided  into  two,  is  called 
the  Gallows-meadows;  And  that  at  Salford  has  been  equally 
divided,  and  is  equally  denominated  the  Gallow-fields  to  this 
day;  being  tlie  fifth  and  fixth  inclbfures  in  the  foot-path 
along  the  Irwell  front  Boat-hotifc  lane  toWards  the  Locfe,'^dn<l 
facing   the  great  Hi>htic  meadow  on  tlie  other  fide'  of  the 

current. 
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^^-^   current.  '  But  the  foffa  or  pit  for  the  tumbrel,  dtmg-chdr,  of 
cucking-ftoolje  as  alfo  for  tefting  the  accufed  by  plunging,  or 
putting  convifts  to  death  by  drownings  which  I  have  Ihewn 
before  to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the  Germans  origmally,  and 
a  regular  appertinance  to  every  Saxon  manour,  was  probably 
aiuch  nearer  to  the  town.     It  was  th^t  large  coUe6lion-  of  wa-? 
ters  in  all  probability,    which  was  fknply  denominated,  the: 
Pool,  co;itinued  un-drained  to  the- middle  of  the  laft  century, 
and  ha^  given;  the  name  of  the  Pocd-houfc  and  the  Pool-fold 
to  the  ed^ce  that  was  erected  withiti  it  ^nd  the  buildings  that 
have  been  conftru6)jed  upo^  it.     The  emphaticalnefa.of .  the 
name>  and  the  proximity  of  the  fite  to  the  town,  concur  to^ 
iuggeft  the  fuppofitic^.     And  hereafter  I  (hall  fhewv  it  to.  Jiave 
been  defcribedi  andevenwithin  theie  two.huH4rediyears5  as  a. 
dark  and  horrid  l^e  of  water.    But  ther^  is  an  additional 
weight  oJF  evidenoe,  that  ftrikingly  jconfirms  the  .other,  and 
nearly  lends  the.  (pinion  all  the.certainty  of  fa€t.     Anddiat  is 
this.     There   was  a  large  field,,   which,  feventy  years    aga* 
reached  up  from  the  fite  of  the  old  pool  to  the  prefentrcoude: 
of  Tib-lane,  and  is  now  covered  over  with  buildings..   This 
had  therefore  the  great  pool  formerly,  as  it*  has  Pool-fold  .at. 
prefent,,  at  one  extremity  of  it,  and  at  that  which  is  -  neareft 
to  the  town.     And,  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  was  popularly, 
named  to.  the  period  of  the  prefent  ereftions>  and  is  called  in^ 
all  the  records  that  mention,  it,   th?   Plungeon   or  plunging- 
Field.     The  ftreet,,  that  now  runs  from  the  fouthem  angle  o£ 
Pool-fold   into  Tib-rlane,    was  then  denominated  Plungeon 
Lane.     And  tha  Meeting-houfe.  near  the  angle  being  one  of 
the  firft  edifices  that  were  eredted  upon  the  ground,  in  that 
ftrain  of  opprobrious  humour  which,  the  Jong:  ftru^gles  o£  a. 
eentury  had  produced  in  the.  Churchmen  towards  theDiflcn- 
tcrs,  it  was  afFrontively  denominated  St..  Plungeon's  even  ta 

our  own  times. 

« 

The  borough-court  of  Mancheffen  was  popularly,  called. 
thiJ  Port  mote,  was  held  by  the  borough-reeve,  and  afiembled. 
originally  threci  but  more  recently  four»  times  in  the  year '': 

Every 


/ 
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Every  burgcfs  was  obliged  to  attend  regularly  at  it  in  per-  ^^^J- 
fon,  without  excufe  and  without  fummons,  or  to  fend  his  wife 
or  eldeft  fon  as  his  reprefentative  **.  And,  if  he  neglefted,  he 
was  amerceable  to  the  value  of  twelve  pence'*.  But  this  ob- 
ligation has  been  long  extinguifhed.  The  portmote  of  our 
fathers  has  been  buried  in  the  grave  of  time.  And  the  ju- 
dicial authority  of  the  borough-reeve  in  it  is  even  forgotten  by 
tradition  at  prefent. 

There  was  alfo  another  court,  which  has  been  totally  un- 
noticed by  the  lawyer  or  hiftorian,  is  equally  buried  with  the 
portmote,  and  equally  common  to  all  the  boroughs  in  the 
kingdom.  This  was  a  Laghemote,  a  court  of  laga  or  law* 
It  appears  in  the  baronial  records  of  Manchefter,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  charters  both  of  Manchefter  and  Salford.  And 
it  appears  alfo  in  an  antient  manufcript  that  I  have  perufed, 
relating  to  the  polity  of  the  city  of  London,  and  once  repo- 
fited  (I  believe)  in  its  archives.  It  was  not  a  fettled  and  re- 
gularly convened  judicature.  It  was  held  merely  at  the  dil- 
cretion  of  the  borough-reeve,  who  prefided  in  it'*.  But,  as 
it  was  pretty  conftantly  fummoned,  fo  was  it  at  an  appointed 
period '^  It  was  held  in  the  intervals  between  the  quarterly 
returns  of  the  portmotes,  and  was  merely  the  leffcr  borough- 
court  5  though,  like  the  leffer  leet,  it  affumed  a  different  name 
from  the  greater'*.  It  was  the  fame  undoubtedly  as  the 
Hufting  or  Bur-ware-mot  in  the  chaiters  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, London,  Lincoln,  York,  and  Norwich;  and,  like 
them  affuredly,  was  required  to  be  affembled  only  once  a 
week  *•.  And,  if  a  burgefs  was  fummoned  into  the  laghemote 
upon  any  allegation  againft  him,  and  did  not  appear  either  in 
perfon  or  by  proxy,  he  forfeited  twelve  pence  to.  the  lord  for 
the  difobedience,  and  was  obnoxious  to  an  a£i:ion  from  him  in 
the  portmote  *"*. 

The  borough-reeve  was  one  of  the  burgefles,  elefted  by  the 
reft,  and  removed  at  the  conclufion  of  his  year".  Being  the 
prefident  of  the  portmotes  and  laghemotes,  and  retaining  his 
feat  in  both  below  the  Conqueft,   he  was  as  late  entrufted  with 

E  e  all 
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^li" ,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  authority  over  the  town  ".  And  he  received  Ibme 
pecuniary  advantages,  from  the  frequent  impofition  of  mulds 
in  the  courts^;  his  proportion  of  the  fine  in  fome  cafes  being 
two  fifths  of  the  lord's  *\  He  pofleiied  alfo  an  extra-judicial 
authority,  as  the  perpetual  jufticiary  of  the  town;  by  which, 
on  a  claim  and  an  acknowledgement  of  debt,  he  could  aflign 
the  defendant  a  day  for  the  payment  of  it  in  his  court  the 
week  following,  and  compell  him  to  the  performance  by  fine**. 
But  he  was  likewise  the  £bswsad  of  the  lord  in  the  town^  by 
the  conflitution  of  his  office ;  and  colleded  the  tolls  for  hiin 
in  his  own  perfon  or  by  deputy  **.  And  no  man  ntight  pur- 
chaie  any  wares  in  the  borough,  but  with  his  knowledge  and 
under  his  in^peAicm  ^;  as  the  Saxon  laws  fhifUy  required  all: 
marketing  to  be  made  in  towns  before  the  reeve  or  other  credi- 
ble witnefs,  to  prevent  thefts  or  to  deteft  them**. 

The  only   fervice  of  free  foccagers  being  the  payment  of 
ftated  rent  to  the  lord,  our  anceftors  of  the  borough  were, 
fubjefl:  to  ttiis  burderu     And  each  of  them  paid  only  twelve 
pence  to  the  baron  for  his  bur^ge  ^:     This  was  the  fettled^ 
return  of  fer/ice  in  the  thirtieenth  century,  and  moft  probabl);: 
the  fame;  in  aU  the  preceding  ones.     It  appears  from-  its  fmall- 
nefs  to  have  been  rated  upon  the  houies,  long  before  that  pe** 
nod,  and  fome  time  about  the  Conqueft  perhaps.     And  the 
rent  has  genjerally  been  long  fold  away  to  the-  burgefles,  but 
remains  rated  and  a  (billing  to  the-  prefent  day  upon  one^or  twa 
of  them. 

The;  regular  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  all  burgefles,. 
^tjier  the  a£lual  pofleflbi-s.  of  burgages  under  the  lord,  orfuch. 
as  had  previoujQy  fold  them^  and  now  hired  others  from  theic 
neighbours^.  And  the  houfes  of  the  Mancunians,  like  the. 
general  lands  of  the  Saw>ns  *\  we»  naturally  divided  into/ree-^ 
holds  of  inheritance  and  freeholds  not  of  inhoritance.  In* 
the  kingdom  and  the  borough,  the  latter  might  be  fold  or  be-. 
queathed  at  the  will  of  the  proprietor  5  a  right  of  pre-emption 
only  being  referved.  to  the  heir  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  that  ^: 
The  former  among  the.  Mai^cunian^  could  n6t  be  fold,  away ,^ 

either 
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dither  in  part  or  in  whole,  without  the  confent  of  the  heir,  ^  Sea^, 
unlefs  the  owner  was  reduced  to  neceflity".  Such  a  fituation 
evacuated  the  obligation ;  and,  whatever  was  the  age  of  the 
heir,  his  confent  then  was  not  requifite  to  the  fale  '*.  And  we 
fee  exactly  the  lame  fort  of  limitations  in  conveyance,  impofed 
upon  the  fame  fpecies  of  lands  among  the  Saxons  and  Ger- 
mans.  Among  the  Saxons,  bocland  that  had  deicended  from 
relations  could  not  be  conveyed  away  by  the  owner,  if  it  ap- 
peared that  the  original  purchafer  or  original  ieller  defigned 
the  eftate  to  pafs  always  in  the  courfe  of  inheritance  *'•  And, 
among  the  Germans,  an  hereditary  pofieflion  could  not  be 
fold  from  a  family,  unlefs  the  diftreffes  of  famine  or  captivity 
made  it  necefTary  -,  and  even  not  then,  till  the  next  heirs  to 
the  fourth  degree  of  confanguinity  had  received  an  offer  of  the 
purchafe  '*.  But  every  burgefs  might  kt  out  Ins  burgage  or 
chattels  to  his  neighbour,  without  impediment  or  licence  from 
the  lord".  And,  having  no  natural  heir  at  his  death,  he 
might  bequeath  both  at  his  own  difcretion,  faving  only  the 
rated  fervice  or  fettled  rent  to  the  lord  '*. 

It  was  provided  by  the  Saxons,  that  any  of  the  king's  te- 
nants in  the  neighbouring  manour  of  Derby,  wifhing  to  relin- 
quifh  his  land,  might  be  allowed  to  depart  on  payment  of  forty 
fhillings  to  the  lord  ^^;  and  that  a  burgefs  of  Hereford,  willing 
to  recede  from  the  town,  might  fell  his  houfe  to  another  with 
the  confent  of  the  reeve,  and  on  the  payment  of  three  pence 
to  him''.  And,  exaftly  on  the  fame  principle,  a  Mancunian 
that  had  fold  his  burgage,  and  wilhed  to  relinquifli  the  town, 
p^d  four  pence  to  the  lord,  and  was  permitted  to  depart  '*".— 
It  was  alfo  ordered  by  the  Saxons,  that  a  widow,  marrying 
within  a  twelvemonth  from  the  death  of  her  hufband,  for- 
feited all  her  dowry  *^ ;  as,  in  one  of  the  few  Saxon  wills  that 
have  been  fafely  tranfinitted  to  us,  the  relift  of  a  fherifF  re- 
ceives all  the  eflates  of  her  hufband  forfeitable  on  her  fecond 
marriage**.  And,  precifely  in  the  fame  fpirit,  the  widow  of  a 
Mancunian  remained  in  the  houfe,  and  was  maintained  by  the 
heir  5  but  on  her  marriage  was  conflrained  to  depart  without 

E  e  a  her 
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Sea.  I.  her  dowry  of  maintenance^  and  to  leave  him  in  poffeflion  of 
all*\ — ^The  heriot  and  relief,  difcharged  to  the  lord  by  the. 
heir,  were  the  arms  of  the  deceafed,  his  fword,  his  bow,  and 
his  lance  ^.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saxon  domain,  except 
the  a<5hial  villains  and  flaves,  were  obliged  to  be  fiimiftied  with 
arms ;  the  relief  and  heriot  of  a  free  burgefs  being  the  perfonal 
weapons  of  the  dead,  and  even  a  churl  or  yeoman  being  bound 
to  an  attendance  in  war  **.  The  whole  number  of  men  there- 
fore, that  could  be  brought  into  the  field,  was  a  great  part  of 
the  coUeflive  body  of  adults  in  the  kingdom.  A  formidable 
cavalry  of  fixty  thoufand  barons,  knights,  or  royal  thanes 
might  be  called  out  to  war*\  And  each  could  mufter  a  little 
army  of  cavalry  and  infantry  under  him,  out  of  his  own  mili- 
tary tenants,  his  own  military  companions,  and  his  own  free 
foccagers;  all  marfhalled  imder  the  banner  of  their  own 
barony,  and  all  engaging  under  the  eye  of  their  own  land- 
lord ^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Manchefter  enjoyed  feveral  privileges^ 
common  indeed  to  other  burgeffes,  but  certainly  confiderable  in 
themfelves.  And  for  fuch  actions  as  arofe  within  the  demefne 
of  the  baron,  and  in  fuch  as  were  cognizable  by  the  judicature 
of  the  borough,  they  could  not  be  impleaded  in  any  court  but 
their  own,  and  might  refiife  to  reply  before  any  but  their  bo- 
rough-reeve and  their  fellow-burgeffes  *^  Any  caufes,  re^eft- 
ing  the  king's  crown  or  the  invafion  of  pro5>erty,  were  deno- 
minated felonie?  by  the  law,  and  remitted  only  to  the  judgment 
pf  the  lect  ^,  In  all  breaches  of  the  peace,  except  one  which 
was  particularly  introduced  by  Chriftianity,  the  higheft.  penalty^ 
that  could  be  inflifled  on  a  burgefs,  was  merely  a  fine  of  twelve 
pence  "*'.  And  every  burgefs  might  pafture  the  hogs,  which  he 
had  reared  himfelf  j  in  the  woods  of  the  lordj  except  in  a  par*- 
t4cular  part  of  his  woodi-land,  which  was  kept  un-^difturbed 
for  his  own  diverfibn,  and  in  the  inclofed  thickets  of  his  parks**". 
The  fame  liberty  waa  frequently  indulged  in  the:earlieft  period: 
of  the  Saxons ;  but  any  ufe  of  it,,  without  the  leave  of  the 
lord,  was  ftri<5tly  guarded  by  penalties  '\    The  burgeffes  might 

keep 
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keep  their  droves . in  his  woods  for  nothing  to  the  feafon  of  ,^^']' 
pannage,  and  then  carry  them  away  without  a  licence  from 
him  **•     And  they  might  even  continue  them  during  the  feafon, 
only  paying  him  for  their  lay  '\ 

In  all  civil  aflions,  this  was  the.  common  law  of  the  borough. 
No  man  might  bring  his  neighbour  to  an  oath  of  purgation, 
unlefs  he  had  judicially  cc»nmenced  a  profecution  againft  him'*. 
If  any  fued  a  burgefs  for  debt  and  the  defendant  acknow- 
ledged it,  the  borough-reeve  affigned  him  the  eighth  day  after- 
wards, for  his  appearance  before  him  and  the  payment  of  the 
money,  And^  if  the  debtor  attended  not  at  the  time,  he  was 
fined  twelve  pence  to  the  lord  and  eight  pence  to  the  borough- 
reeve,  and  compelled  to  pay  both  the  debt  and  cofts  ".  But  if 
any  commenced  an  a6lion,  and  could  not  procure  fufHcientfure- 
ties  for  the  profecution,  he  might  afterwards  forego  his  fuit  with- 
out incurring  a  forfeiture  '*.  If  a  burgefs  was  impleaded  before 
the  day  of  the  laghemote  and  appeared  at  it,,  be  was  con- 
ftrained  to  anfwer  immediately  without  excufe  or  delay,  or  fub- 
jefted  to  a  fine  for  default.  And,  if  he  was  not  impleaded  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  court,  he  was  excufed  from  anfwering 
for  the  firft  day  ^\  If  any  one  had  followed  a  complaint  againft 
himfelf  for  three  court-days,  and  had  atteft^tion  from  the  bo- 
rough-reeve and  his  neighbours  of  the  portmote,  that  the  ap- 
pellant had  not  appeared  to  make  good  his  allegation,  he  was 
not  obliged  to  put  in  any  reply  to  him  afterwards  *'.  And  a 
burgefs  might  arreft  any  man  for  his  debt,  that  was  found 
within  the  precinfts  of  the  borough,  whether  he  was  a  knight 
or  not,  and  (as  it  was  added  after  Chriftianity  was  introduced) 
whether  he  was  a  prieft  or  clerk  '*.  If  he  lent  any  thing  to 
a  villain  in  the  borough,  and  the  day  of  payment  was  elapfed ; 
he  took  a  mortgage  of  the  perfon  in  order  to  fecure  the  money, 
delivered  it  up  eight  days  aftery/ard  to  his  fureties,  and  obliged 
them  to  anfwer  the  gage  or^  debt^"".  Mortgages  of  land  were 
well  known  among  the  Saxons,  and  generally  affigned,  as  the 
common  conveyances  were  executed,  in  the  prcfence  of  the 
Uundred  or  county  court.  Thus  we  find  ten  bovats  in  Lin- 
3  Colnfhire 
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Sea.  r.  colnfliirc  atteftcd  by  a  jury  to  have  been  invadiata  or  mort- 
gaged for  three  pounds,  during  the  reign  of  the  Confeflbr"^. 
And  a  nobleman  in  Kent  about  the  year  900  borrowed  thiity 
pounds  from  one  Goda,  and  gave  him  the  townfliip  of  Cowling 
as  a  fecurity  for  it".  If  a  perfon  lent  any  thing  to  another 
without  a  witnefs,  the  borrower  was  not  obliged  to  anfwer  him 
for  it.  And,  even  if  he  had  a  witnefs,  the  party  might  deny 
the  faft  upon  oath,  and  refer  it  to  the  compurgatory  oaths  of 
two  men  **. 

In  criminal  aftions,  the  common  law  of  the  borough  was 
this.  If  any  challenged  a  burgefs  for  theft,  the  borough-reeve 
attached  him  to  anfwer  at  the  leet,  and  ftand  to  its  determina- 
tion*^'.  And,  if  a  burgefs  perfonally  injured  another  within 
the  borough,  it  was  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  attach  him  by 
pledge  or  furety,  if  he  could  be  found  out  of  his  own  houfe  **. 
But  if  he  contended  with  any  one  in  anger,  ftruck  him  without 
drawing  blood,  and  afterwards  gained  the  fhelter  of  his  own 
houfe  before  he  was  attached  by  the  borough-reeve ;  he  was 
not  obnoxious  afterwards  to  any  profecution  from  the  gover- 
nor*'. He  was  at  liberty  to  make  a  private  reconciliation  with 
the  injured  party:  and,  if  that  could  not  be  efFeftcd,  the 
quarrel  was  compromifed  in  the  publick  court,  and  no  forfeiture 
incurred  to  the  reeve '^*.  And  afterwards,  when  Chriftianity 
introduced  a  reverence  for  the  funday,  if  a  burgefs  wounded 
any  one  from  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  a-clock  in  the  afternoon, 
of  faturday  to  monday  morning,  he  forfeited  no  lefs  than 
twenty  fhillings  to  the  lord'^\ 

Every  one  was  equally  obliged  and  allowed  to  anlwer  for 
his  wife  and  family  ".  And  the  wife,  in  return,  was  permitted 
to  anfwer  for  her  hufband,  if  he  was  accidentally  abfent  from 
the  town  5  to  pay  his  farm  or  rent  to  the  borough-reeve,  to 
attend  for  him  (as  I  have  already  fhewed)  in  the  portmotc,  and 
even  profecute  any  aftion  for  him "'.  But,  if  a  villain  fued  a 
burgefs  for  any  thing,  the  latter  was  not  obliged  to  anfwer 
him,  unlefs  he  brought  his  caufe  in  the  name  of  a  burgefs  or 
fome  other  lawful  man^''.     By  the  eflential  principles  of  the 

feudal 
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feudal  fyftem,  the  native  villain  was  naturally  fo  little  a  law-  Sca^. 
ful^  law- worthy,  or  free  man,  that  even  after  his  manumiflion 
had  been  purchafed  from  the  lord  by  another^  and  even  after 
he  had  been  accidentally  honoured  with  knighthood,  if  he  was 
produced  as  a  witnefs  or  appeared  as  a  profecutor  againft  any 
but  his  former  mafter,  the  tinfture  of  his  original  condition 
was  fuppofed  to  continue  upon  him,  and  the  teftimony  and 
profecution  were  equally  rejefted'^". 

The  polity  of  Manchefter  was  not  ^marked  by  the  moft  dif- 
ttnguiihing  colour  in  all  the  variegated  cuftoms  of  free-foccage, 
that  which  is  denominated  Borcugh-Englifh.  By  this  local  and 
partial  incident  of  the  burgage- tenures,  the  original  principles 
of  inheritance  were  abfolutely  reverfed,  and  the  youngefl  fon 
received  the  houfe  in  preference  to  the  eldeft.  And  the  law 
fubfifts  in  fome  of  our  boroughs  at  prefent,  paiticularly  in 
thofe  of  Surry  ^* ;  and  from  its  remarkable  appellation  is  fup- 
pofed to  lay  claim  to  a  Saxon  origin,  and  to  have  exifted  before 
the  introdu6lion  of  the  Norman  cuftoms.  But  its  reaj  deriva- 
tion has  been  overlooked  by  all  our  hiftorical  lawyers.  It  wa& 
originally  an  incident  of  the  Britifh  feuds,  and  a  principle  of 
the  Britiih  gavelkind.  And  its  influence  extended  with  that  of 
gavelkind  over  all  the  abfolute  property  of  baronies,  and  evei\ 
operated  where  the  power  of  the  other  was  loft,  on  the  cuf- 
tomary  property  of  villainage.  In  th6  divifion  of  a  paternal 
inheritance  among  the  fons,  and  in  the  fettlement  of  a  villain. 
pofTeflion  on  the  death  of  the  occupant,  the  laws  of  Howel 
Dha  exprefsly  require  the  burgage^  or  principal  burgage,  to 
defcend  to  the  youngeftfon^*.  The  cuftom  appears  not  to. 
have  beon  planted  on  any  part  of  the  continent,  and  was  there- 
fore the  peculiar  produ6tion  of  the  Britifti  genius.  And  from 
the  Britons  it  was  inherited  by  the  Saxons,  incorporated  into 
their  own  gavelkind,  and  confined,  like  that,  within  the  circuit 
of  the  free-foccagesi  and  even  contra6i:ed  into,  the  fphere  of  thc: 
burgage-tenures  '^. 

The  baron  of  Manchefter  was  empowered,  by  his  own  au- 
liionty,  to  afcertjun  from  time  to  time  the  varying  ftaodard  of 

2  provifions. 
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^;J'  provifions  in  the  town,   and  to  punifti  the  viftuallers,  the 
butchers  and  innkeepers,  that  offended  againft  it  '*•     But  the 
affize  was  in  reality  regulated  by  the  portmote,  as  this  had 
the  cognizance  of  all  the  offences  and  the  determination  of  all 
the  punifhments  ^*.  And  it  punifhed  every  violation  of  the  affize 
by  the  highefl  fine  that  could  be  impofed  on  a  burgefs,  a  mulft 
of  twelve  pence  to  the  lord'^.     The  faturday  was  originally 
appointed,    and  continues    to    be    at    prefent,     the    weekly 
market-day  of  the  town ".     And  the  lord  had  a  right  to  the 
toll  of  that  and  every  other  day  in  the  week^".      Such  as 
were  flanders  in  the  market,  whether  they  were  burgeflfes  or 
flrangers,  difcharged  their  toll  to  the  lord^'.     And  this  was 
payable,  not  only  for  wares  expofed  in  the  market,  but  alfb  for 
commodities  lodged  in  the  town  or  grounded  in  the  townftiip*^ 
But  the  flallage  was  not  arbitrary  at  the  difcretion  of  the  bo- 
rough-reeve or  his  deputy,  as  in  law  it  ought  never  to  be ;  and 
was  not  even  enlargeable  by  the  leet  in  proportion  to  the  fink- 
ing value  of  money,  as  it  ought  certainly  to  be  in  equity.     It 
was  abfolutely  ftated,  and  mofl  probably  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Saxon  fettlements  among  us,  but  certainly  within 
two  centuries  after  the  Conqueft,     And  it  was  only  a  penny 
for  every  flail  or  flanding".     But,  if  a  member  of  another 
manour   went   away  without  paying  his  toll,    he  forfeited 
twelve    fhillings  to  the    lord,    and   paid  it  befides**.     The 
fmallnefs  of  the  rate  evinces  tliis  to  be  very  antient.      And 
the  largenefs  of  the  penalty  fhews  that  to  be  only  recent. 

All  the  burgefTes  were  obliged  to  giind  at  the  lord's  common 
mill  and  bake  at  his  common  oven  '\  And  they  were  bound 
to  make  the  cuflomary  returns  to  both'*.  The  payment  to 
the  mill  was  pretty  certainly  the  fame  among  the  antient  Welfti 
and  the  Roman  Britons,  trigefimum  vas  or  the  thirtieth  part 
of  the  corn ;  fuch  a  proportion  being  detained  by  th.e  lord's 
miller  for  grinding  the  whole'*.  And  this  deduftion  was  the 
fmaller,  becaufe  the  tenants  were  under  the  additional  obliga- 
tion of  keeping  the  mill  in  repair  '\  But  among  the  Saxons, 
where  the  reparation  was  rcfigned  to  the  lord,  ^  the  proportion 

would 
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would  be  greater  •*.  It  was  different  in  different  towns.  It  ^  ^^^' 
was  the  twentieth  part  at  Knutsford  in  Cheftiire*^  the 
iixteenth  at  Kuerdley  in  our  own  county,  and  the  fixteenth  at 
the  neighbouring  Barton.  And  it  was  the  fixteenth  alfo  at 
Manchefter".  The  payment  to  the  oven  is  no  where  afcertained 
in  our  records.  But  it  was  moft  probably  the  feme  as  at 
Knutsford,  an  obolus  or  halfpenny  for  every  bufhel  of  baked 
flour  •^ 

On  the  firft  ereftion  of  a  water-mill  and  oven  at  the  towns 
of  the  Roman  Britons,  the  citizens  would  be  admitted  of 
courfe  to  grind  at  the  one  and  bake  at  the  other.  And  both 
were  conftrufled  with  this  dcfign  by  the  lord.  The  admiflioa 
would  be  a  confiderable  favour  to  the  tenants ;  and  they  would 
naturally  make  an  acknowledgment  to  the  lord  for  it^  a  payment 
cither  in  kind  or  in  niohey,  fufficient  at  leaft  to  keep  the  mill 
and  oven  in  repair,  and  difcharge  the  incident  expences  of  both. 
And  hence  commenced  thofe  cuftx>mary  payments  to  the  lord's 
milne  and  bakehoufe,  which  remain  in  part  within  our  own 
townftiip  at  prefent.  As  the  circle  of  cultivation  was  expanded, 
the  indulgence  would  naturally  be  continued  with  it,  and  carried 
with  the  fpreading  colony  of  the  tenants  into  the  neighbouring 
townfhips .  And  thofe  pecuniary  acknowledgments  to  the  Man- 
chefter mill,  which  formerly  fubfifted  among  them,  were  now 
begun.  But,  the  growing  area  of  population  removing  many  of 
the  tenants  to  a  diftance  from  the  town,  the  allowance  of 
baking  at  the  lord's  oven  would  be  precluded  by  the  impoflibi- 
lity  of  enjoying  it.  And,  as  the  more  extended  cultivation  car- 
ried them  to  a  greater  and  greater  diftance,  the  grant  even  of 
grinding  at  the  mill  would  gradually  be  diminiftied  and  at 
laft  extinguifhed.  Thus  the  former  cuftom  appears  never  to 
have  reached  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town"^.  And  the 
latter  is  not  found  to  have  extended  beyond  the  Iphere  of 
the  neighbouring  townfhips,  Ardwick,  Crumpfal,  Openfliaw, 
or  Mofton  •*. 

But,  where  the  line  of  this  concluded,  another  would  natu-' 
rally  commence.    The  Roman  watermiU  was  too  ufefiil  a  dif- 

^  F  f  covery 
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s«ft^i*  covcry  to  the  world^,  not  Uy  bc:  enjoyed  in  every  part  of  the 
parifh.  And,  as  it  could  not  be  wjoyed  in  the  remoter  by  the 
refort  of  the  tenants  to  Manchefter^  beeaufe  of  their  diflance 
from  it ;  other  mills  would  be  built  by  the  lords  of  theie  diitaht 
townfhips,  and  under  the  permiffion  of  the  baron.^  Thus 
one  was  early  ere£l:ed  in  the  diftriA  of  Heaton-Nonds,  and 
the  tenants  of  the  erecting  lord  werq  admitted  to  gfind  at 
it^'. 

This  indulgence,  conceded  at  firft  ta  the  cUefs  of  the  re- 
moter townfhips,  would  foon  be  obtained  by  favour  or  by 
purchafe  for  others  not  half  fa  diftant-  The  trouble  of 
repairing  to  Manchefter  would  naturally  incline  the.  mefhe 
Iprds  to  purchaife  the  privilege^  for  the.  fatoe  of  theinfelves. 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  their  tenants*  And  the  profits  ac^ 
cruing  to  the  baron  from  the  cuflom  of  every  townfhip  to^ 
his  mill,  and  exceeding  greatly  the-  expences  incurred  /by 
him,  would  as  naturally  induce  him  to  expedt  an  equivalent 
for  the  exemption*  Thjos  a  mill  was  early  erefied  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Gorton,^  even  while  thoie  of  Openfliaw  and  Mof^ 
ton,  townfhips  equally  diftant  from  the  town,,  ftill:  frequented 
the  mill  at  Manchefter  ^.  And  the  tenants  paj;d  to  their  lord». 
as  they  previoufly  had  to  the  baron,  the  lixteenth  part  for  the 
grinding  •*. 

in  confequence  of  diefe  partial  conceflions^  the  un-4ndulged^ 
diflridls  would  be.  reftrained  from  a  participation  of  the  privi— 
lege,  and  obliged  ta  rq)air  to  their  original  mill  at  Mauichefter*. 
And  this  would  be  a  natural  pravilion,  to  fecure  the  remain- 
ing cuftom  to  the  baron^  and  keep  up  or  enhance,  the  purchafe 
of  future  exemptions.  Hence  was  derived  the  duty  of  fefta  ad 
moLendinum,  or  the  obligation  of  following  the  lord's,  mill ; 
what  was  previoufly  eflieenjed  a  fevour  by  the  tenant  being; 
now  required  as«  a  duty  by  the  baron  •,  And  this  fervice  appears 
impofed  by  him  on  all  the  citi2iens  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  townfhip,,  and  the  tenants  of  Mofton,. .  Openihaw,, 
Crumpial,  and  Ardwick*^  In  confequence  of  this  exaftion 
cf.dufy^  ex^nniptions  would  be  more  frequently  purchafed^milk^ 

more; 
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:mare  varioufly  multiplied,  and  the  mefne  lords  would  impofe  ^^^ 
the  fame  obligation  on  their  tenants.  Thus  Ardwick,  Open- 
ihaw,  Crumpfal,  and  Mofton  appear  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  only  townfhips  that  \*^ere  not  yet 
diicharged^.  And  the  fervice  of  fuit  to  the  mill  is  found 
^xed  on  their  refpeftive  tenants  by  the  lords  of  Gorton  and 
Heaton-Norris*'.  The  obligation  upon  the  four  fii'ft  diftridb 
has  been  long  removed ;  tiansferred,  as  in  the  reft,  to  the 
mills  of  their  proper  loi-ds.  And  that  on  the  town  and  townfhip' 
•ibf  Manchefter,  un-transferrible  in  its  nature,  remains  charged 
to  the  prefent  period  y  happily  forming  the  endowment  of  our 
incomparable  fchool,  but  greatly  robbed  of  its  value  by  the 
rude  interpofition  of  private  felfifhnefs  and  publick  violence. 

Such  was  univerfally  the  origin  of  the  fuit  to  the  loM's  mill. 
Atid  thus  the  feveral  diftri^ts  of  the  parifh  were  firft  obliged  to 
the  fervice.  Many  whole  townfhips  having  mills  much  nearer 
to  them  than  the  baron's,  and  many  extremities  of  townfhips^ 
liaving  the  mill  of  another  mefiie  lord  muth  nearer  than  their 
own,  without  a  coercive  command  to  the  contrary  they  would 
certainly  have  repaired  to  the  former,  and  totally  deferted  the 
latter.  All  therefore  were  required  to  carry  thdr  com,  not  to 
lany  of  the  mills  about  them,  however  nearer  they  might  be,  biit 
to  that  of  the  general  or  particular  lord.  And,  as  the  duty 
before  had  been  infeparably  interwoven  with  their  tenures  by 
cuftom,  the  obfervance  was  now  enforced  upoA  them 
by  the  penalty  of  forfeitures^  Thefe  compulfive  ufages  ap- 
pear to  have  prevailed  among  the  Saxons*  And  the  fine  for 
•carrying  the  corn  to  any  but  the  lord's  mill,  without  a  pre- 
vious difcharge  of  the  ftated  acknowledgment  to  him,  in  Ibme 
places  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Athclftan  was  an  abfolute  for*' 
feiture  of  the  whole  •\ 


*  Conq.  LL^  66  p.  229  Wilkins^  and  Glanville  L.  5.  c.  v.-^ 
And  it  was  the  fame  in  Scotland ;  fee  Skene's  Regiam  Majef-^ 
tatem  &c,     L*  2.    c*  xii.    fol:  36,    Leges    Burgorum  ibid. 

F  f  a  c.  xvii. 
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^;J-  ^  c.  xvii.  fol.  1 34,  and  the  Law  p.  1 8  of  Brady  upon  Boroughs.— 
*  Brady  ibid.  p.  i8  and  19,  and  his  appendix  N\  2,  3  (a),  8y 
and  9 ;  and  the  Charter  of  Manchefter  in  appendix  to  this 
work,  N*".  3,  explained  by  the  extraft  from  a  record  annexed" 
to  it. — '  Brady  p.  19.-— *  A  record  Kuerden  quarto  p.  54,  Tho- 
mas Afheton  miles  habet  vifum  franci  plegii  bis  in  anna.  See. 
Appendix,  N^  4. — 'Inquifition  15  Edw.  II..  1322. — ^^Inqui- 
lition^  Pax  domini  et  balivorum  infringitur>  and  Manchefter 
Charter  in  appendix  article  34. — ^^  Inquifition*. — 'Ibid. — ^'Re- 
cord in  Kuerden  quarto  p.  5Z  in  appendix,.  N"*^  j^  And  fee: 
Leges  Burgorum  c.  xliii.  fol.  116. — And  pillory  is  in  Britifh 
piluri.—"  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  i2>  and  Dio  p..  1008  and. 
Tacitus  Ann.L.  14.  c.  33. — "  Leges  Burgorum:  c.  2i.  fol.  104,. 
Juftitia  de  ei  fiet,  videlicet,  ponatur  liiper  Tumbrellum,  and 
c.  69.  fol.  141^  Juftitiam  villae  patietur,  feilicet,  qu6d  pona- 
turfuper  le  cukjiule. — See  aUa  Gale  from.  DoomlHay-book  p^ 
778  for  Chcfter. — "  Wihtred's  LL.  p.  11. — **  Inquiikion,  and 
Manchefter  Charter  article  9,  in  appendix  W.  3,  for.  the  Bo* 
rough-court  being  latterly  aflbmbled  four  times  in  the.  year,, 
and  B.  II.  c.  v.  f.  i.  for  \X^  being  in  the  days  of  Edgar  and 
Canute  generally  affembled  only  thrice^ — '*Inquif. — "^Ibid;.— 
•*  Inqiufitian,  Si  neceflfe  fuerit,.  and  Manchefter  Charter  art. 
2. — ''^  Charter  art.  2  and  19- — *'Inquif. — '"Semcl  tantum  ir> 
hebdomada,  fee  the  Charters  in  appendix  to  Brady  on  Boroughs 

N°.  2,  17,  20,  21,  and  22,  and  Manchefter  Charter  art.  3. 

*"! Charter  art.  2. — ^"'Charter  art.  11  compared  with  Salford 
Charter  in  appendix,  N^  3. — "Charter  art.  2  and  6. — **Char- 
ter  art.  3.—** Art.   16  and  24.— "'Art.  13.— *^B.  IL  c.  v.  f. 

K — ^*'Art.   K — ^*'Art.   r,  3^,  and  21. — ^**^ Alfred  LL.   j^j. 

^Alfred  ibid,  and  art.  14.— ''Art.  1 5.—'* Ibid.— "Alfred  LL. 
37.— ^ Sec  WilMnsp.  43.— ''Art.  21.— '* Art.  30. — "Doomf-- 
day-book  in  Appendix  N\  2. — '•  Doomfday-book  in  Gale  p. 
768.— '*  Art.  33.— ^CnuteLL.  Sec.  71.— ^'Diff.  Ep.  p.  ^k,^^ 
Art.   3 1  and  Inquiiition  compared  with  Salford  Charter.— 
Art.  32  and  Inquifition  and  Salford  Charter. — **Ina  LL^ 
51.—^*  See  Spelmanin  Feodum.—**  See  f.  z.— .*'  Art-  7  and  In- 
quifition 
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quifition  compared  with  Salford  Charter,  and  Leges  Burgorum  Seft.  i. 
c.  7.  foL  132. — :**  Inquifition.^ — ^^'Inquif. — '"^Art.  18. — ''Ina 
LL-  49.— '*A.  J 8.— ."Ibid.— '* A.  12.— "A.  3.— '^A.  4.  And 
fee  a  vadimonium  or  fecurity  given  for  a  profecution  in  Dooms- 
day-book,  Brady's  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  142  ;  and  alfo  an  allowance 
required  by  the  church,  for  the  litigants  in  a  caufe  to  compro- 
mife  the  matter  and  withdraw  their  fuit  (Synod.  Exon.  A.  D. 
1287.  p.  149.  V.  ii.  Concilia  Mag.  Brit.  &  Hibern.). — "A, 
19. — '•A.  9. — ^"A.  20. — ^^''A.  22. — ^**Extra6l  from  Doomfday 
in  Brady's  Hift,  vol.  i.  p.  142.  And  fee  Edward  LL.  i,  and 
Charter  N"*.  4  in  appendix  to  Lye's  Diftionary,  for  a  mortgage 
of  lands.— •* A.  25.— -'^ A.  8.—'* A.  27.— ''A.  6.— .'Mbid. 
The  words,  by  the  councel  of  his  frends,  arc  explained  in  the 
Salford  Charter  by  per  vifum  burgenfium. — ^'^  A.  5  and  Inqui- 
fition.  In  this  account  of  the  common  law  of  Manchefter,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  guefs  at  the  meaning  of  two  or  three  ar- 
ticles. Cuftoms  well  known  at  the  time  of  the  charter,  they 
are  naturally  expreft  with  a  concifenefs  that  throws  a  (hade  of 
obfcurity  over  them  atprefent. — ^**A.  28. — ^^'Ibid. — ^^''A.  29. — 
'*  See  Glanville  L.  v.  c.  5.  and  Skene's  Regiam  Majeftatem  L.  ii* 
c.  1 2.  fol.  36. — ^^Salmon's  Surrey  p.  108,  andHowd  L.ii.  c.  12. 
a.  4  and  ir.  And  the  famous  Littleton  mentions  Borough- 
Englilh,  as  he  had  read,  to  have  prevailed  in  Ireland  as  well 
as  Scotland  and  England,  .  and  to  have  been  denominated 
Lohempy  in  the  firft  (Peck's  Stamford  p.  22). 

^'Mr.  Juftice  Blackftone,  inveftigating  the  caufe  and  occafion 
of  borough-englifh,  ingenioufly  refers  it  to  the  paftoral  ftate  of 
our  anceftors ;  when,  like  the  Tartars  at  prefent,  the  father 
might  fend  away  his  elder  fons  properly  portioned  as  they  grew 
up,  and  the  younger  would  therefore  become  his  heir  (Com- 
ment. V.  ii.  p.  83).  And  Mr.  Salmon,  with  nearly  the  fame 
turn  of  thought,  had  previoufly  afcribed  it  to  this.  That  the 
northern  nations,  bver-ftocked  with  people,  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  take  arms  and  go  abroad,  leaving  the  younger  ftrip- 
ling  at  home,  to  drudge  and  plough  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  family  (Surrey  p,  10).    But  both  of  them  have  forgotten,. 

in 
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^^^*j^ ,  in  the  hurry  of  framing  their  hypothcfis,  that  in  this  ftate  of 
our  forefathers,  even  could  it  be  proved,  the  younger  fbn  v\rould 
be  heir,  not  to  the  houfe  alone,  which  is  the  cuflom  of  borough- 
cnglifh,  but  to  the  lands  alfo,  of  his  deceafed  father.  And;  if 
the  former  was  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  property,  the  latter 
would  equally  be  fo. — 

^*  A  Record  of  claim,  Kuerdcn  quarto  p.  52,  Appendix  N\ 
3. — "  InquiC — ^  A,  26. — ^'^  Inqui£r— '''  Record  of  claim  in  Ap- 
pendix.— ^'  A.  16  and  17. — •**  The  lord  had  ftallage  in  villa  in- 
fra manerium  fuum  ac  membra  et  hamlcttas  <jufdem  manerii, 
fcilicet,  in  villis  de  Afheton  in  Salfbrdlkire  6cc.  (a  xecord  of 
claim  in  Appendix),  This  toll  is  exprefsly  declaredto.be pica- 
gium  as  well  as  ftallagium,  or  due  for  goods  only  pitched  in 
thetownfhip  (a  record  Kuerden  quarto  p.  54).  And  it  is  deno- 
minated picage-toU  to  this  day. — See  therefore  a  great  miftake 
in  Spelman's  explanation  of  Picagium,  who  interprets,  it  to  be. 
toll  due  for  breaking  into  the  ground  to  ereft  ftalls,  con-^ 
founding  it  with  Stallagium. — ^"A.  i6, — •*A*  24.  In  the 
original  it  is.  Any  of  another  y^/W.  But  the  context  required 
the  word  to  fignify  manour,  tliat  (Hire  or  divifion.  over  which  * 
the  lord  had  a  ieignioral  jurifdiflion^  So  Prieft-fhirp  and  Shrift- 
Ihire  are  ufed  for  the  diftridi:  of  a  parifli-prieft  pr  confeilbr 
(Northumb.  Prefb.  canon  12  and  Edgar  canon  6),  So  (hire 
(lands  alfo  for  a  diocefs  in  pu  219.  v.  i.  Concilia,  and  frequecitly 
for  a  hundred  in  Leland's  Itinerary.  And  it  is  applied  even  to 
a  manour  in  this  Saxon  law:  If  any  one  depart  without  leave 
from  his  lord  or  (leal  into  another  Jhire^  and  be  thei^  caught, . 
let  him  return  where  he  firft  was^  and  pay  his  lordiixty  (hillings 
(Ina  LL.  39). — ^''A,  10  and  Inquif. — ^"^A*  loandlnquif. — 
*'Mona  p.  127,  And  fee  Howel  Dha  1.  i,  c,  44.  a,  ir,  where 
the  court-  fmith  is  allowed  the  (ame  liberty  in  the  mill  as.  the 
king. — "^See  a  record  in  Dugdale's  Warwickftiire  (Thomas) , 
p»  9I2.-T-*'  Leicefter's  Che(hire  p.  295. — ^**  Inquifition, — ^^Lei^ 
cefter  p.  295. — ^^"^  InquUition,  QuilibetBuRGENSis  debet  fur- 
nire  de  confuetudine. — ^'  Inquif. — ^^  Ibid,— •^  Ibid. — ^^*  Ibid.— 
*'  Dugdale's  Wiarwickfliire  (Thomas)  p.  912*  a  record.  ^ 
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.THE  baronial  manfion  on  the  ground  of  the  prefent  College, 
la  dU  ages  of  oiirhiftory,  was  the  little  capital  of  the  manour 
andthe  inknick^palacdof  the  parifti*  And  in  it  the  lord  ex- 
$acci&dr  the  moft  remarkable  attribute  of  baronial  royalty,  and 
mii^ted  his  own  mcmey.  This  wias  even  below  the  Conqueft 
the  ccHnmon  privilege  of  all  the  barons  in  the  kingdom,  though 
iidt  more  than  one  or  two  pieces  remain  at  prefent  the  indubi-' 
table  coinage  of  any  of  them  "^.  And  his  houfe  was  the  fchool 
of  civility  for  all  the  gentlemen,  and  the  academy  of  arms 
for  all  the  military  tenants,  in  the  tything.  The  manners  of 
tiie  baron,  ibftened  by  his  connexions  with  his  brethren,  and 
itfined  by  his  three  annual  attendances  on  his  fovereign,  would; 
be  the  ^ndard  of  politenefs  to  all  the  gentry  below  him,  and 
naturally  temper  the  barbarifm  of  their  military  difpofitions,. 
The  knights  and  elquires  were  his  peribnal  companions,  en* 
gaged  with  him  in  the  hour  of  diverfion,  and  Ihared  his  mo* 
ments  of  focial  gaiety.  Their  Ions  alfo  would  be  bred  up 
with  the  young  baron,  receive  their  education  with  him,  and 
with  him  be  trained  to  arms*  And  the  lord  retained  a  body  of 
gcfithes,  or  military  companions,  conftantly  about  him ;  men 
poflHSed  6f  no  land,  but  under  obligations  of  military  fei-viccr 
to  him,  the  efcuyers  6{  the  Normans,  the  fquires  of  the: 
Saxons,  and  ranking  immediately  below  the  mefne  lords  and 
frank  tenants  \ 

The  appellation  of  Efquire,  indeed^^  is  univerfally  fuppofed; 
t^  be  Normah  in  its  origin.  But  it  is  not.  This  the  popular 
ufe  of  the  term  among  our  peafantry,  at  prefent,  very  ftiongly 
fuggefts  to  us»  And  fame  mMiuments  of  the  Saxons,  (hew  it. 
Xh»e  we  meet  with  the  word,  in  its  correfpondent  term  of 
the  Latin  language..   To  every  one  of  my  efquires,  fays  the, 

I  •  good 
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good  king  Alfred  in  the  Latin  tranflation  of  his  will,  cuili^ 
bet  armigerorum  meorum,  I  give  a  hundred  marks.  If  there 
be  any  furplufage  of  my  efFefts,  he  fubjoins  in  another  place,  I 
will  that  my  efquires  and  their  attendants,  and  all  that  are  with 
them  in  my  retinue,  armigeri  mei  cum  valeftis,  et  omnes 
qui  cum  ipfis  in  fervitio  meo  exiftunt,  have  the  diflribution  of 
it  \  And  the  term  is  ufed  equally  in  the  laws  of  the  Confeffi>r, 
all  the  feigniors  of  manours  being  ordered  to  h^ve  their  knights,* 
their  efquires,  and  their  menials,  item  ifti  fuos  annigerK)6>. 
under  the  jurifdi6tion  of  their  own  court '.  But  the  ori^  of. 
it  may  be  carried  ftiU  higher ;  and  the  name  and  the  office  are 
both  derived  from  the  Britons.  Tacitus,  fpeaking  of  Cartif- 
mandua  the  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  reprefents  her  as  repudia- 
ting her  hufband  Venutius,  and  taking  Vellocatus,  his  efquire, 
to  her  bed  and  throne,  arraigerum  ejus,  Vellocatum,  in  matri-* 
monium  regnumque  accepit  *.  And  the  term  is  truly  Britifh ; 
YfgAyder  and  Sciather,  which  in  the  Britifti  pronunciation 
would  be  Efquier  and  Squier,  fignifying  a  fhield-bearer  iti  the 
Weifh  and  Irifh ;  and  Sguibher  being  ufed  in  the  latter  for  a 
fquire  to  this  day,  Yfgwier  for  an^efquire  in  the  former,  and 
Skuerryon  for  fquires  in  the  Corniih . 

The  education  of  a  merely  military  age  principally  confifted 
of  thofe  bodily  exercifes,  which  taught  the  pupil  an  expertnefs 
in  the  management  of  his  arms,  and  prepared  him  for  the 
gracefuUer  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  war*  Even  the  bufinefs 
of  it  was  made  up  of  the  fame  exercifes,  the  kindred  diver- 
fions  of  the  chace,  and  the  fofter  engagements  of  fociety.  And 
the  refined  employ  of  the  ftudy,  that  brighteft  colour  in  the 
fecular  fcenery  of  life,  was  utterly  unknown  almoft.  Thefe 
cares  formed  fo  confiderable  a  part  in  the  education  of  the 
young,  that  both  Alfred  and  Charlemagne  provided  mailers  for 
their  fons,  as  foon  as  ever  their  age  would  aUow  it ;  and  had 
them  carefully  trained  up  in  the  equal  difcipline  of  arms  and 
hunting '.  They  likewife  claimed  fo  large  a  fliar?  even  of  the 
bufinefs  of  the  adult,  that  the  latter,  among  his  complicated 
fchemes  of  conqueft,  employed  himfelf  daily  in  the  exercifes  of 
2  riding 
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tiding  and  hunting ;  and  even  the  former,  amid  the  more  ^^^'  "• 
cngroffing  attentions  to  the  publick  prcfervation,  praftifed  all 
the  arts  of  hunting  and  hawking  with  un-remitting  induftry^ 
and  even  fbmetimes  employed  his  vigorous  underftanding  in 
improving  them,  reforming  fome  of  the  cuftomary  ufages^ 
and  inftrufting  his  falconers,  hunters,  and  dog-boys  in  others*. 
And,  while  thefc  were  the  principal  obje6ts  of  aftive  Ufe, 
Charlemagne '  was  never  taught  to  write  or  Alfred  to  read; 
iand  the  latter  continued  unable  to  read  till  he  was  tliirty-eight, 
knd  the  former  to  write  as  long  as  he  lived'. 

The  education  of  the  women  was  direfted  by  the  fame  fpirit. 
The  daughters  of  Charles  were  bred  up  merely  to  carding  and 
fpinning ;  and  thofe  of  the  firft  Edward  among  the  Saxons 
to  fpelling  and  reading  during  their  infancy,  and  fpinning  and 
needle-work  in  their  riper  years  \  And  thefe  manual  atten* 
tions  were  very  prudently  taught  them,  to  fill  up  the  manjf 
large  vacuities  of  an  un-lettered  life  with  an  innocent  and  re« 
putable  employ  ^. 

Our  Saxon  fathers  at  Manchefter  have  frequently  beheld 
the  area  of  the  College  convert^  into  a  theat^  of  imitative 
war,  and  the  baron,  his  knights,  and  his  efquires  engaged  by 
turns  in  the  peaceful  parade  of  arms.  And  they  have  equally 
feen  him  go  forth  in  the  morning  to  the  chace,  and  return 
from  it  in  the  evening,  accompanied  by  his  knights  and  efquires 
on  their  h,unters,  and  attended  by  a  retinue  of  burgelSes,  yeo- 
men, and  fervants  on  foot.  The  feats  <^  the  field  would  ge^ 
nerally  conclude  with  feftivity  in  the  baron's  hall  • ;  a  fcftivity 
mingled  with  the  illiberal  excelTes  of  intemperance,  and  dif* 
gi'aced  by  the  tumultuous  follies  of  ebriety.  And  this  was  a 
vice  peculiarly  prevalent  among  the  Saxon  gentlemen,  and  re^ 
tainexi  by  them  to  the  lafl*;  as  it  is  inherited  with  their  vir« 
tues  by  their  defcendants  of  Manchefler,  remaining  amongfl 
us  at  prefent  the  wretched  fignature  of  our  German  origin^ 
and  the  adhering  relick  of  our  original  barbarifin.  The  notice 
of  the  baron  would  be  the  great  objed:  of  dcfire  among  the 
lower  rank  of  his  retaiAers^  and  his  iinile  a  fufficient  reward 
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Sea.  n.  foj.  their  little  fervices.  His  friendftiip  would  be  eagerly  fought 
for  by  his  peers,  and  all  the  native  felfiflmefs  of  a  court  em- 
ployed in  artlefs  intrigues  and  rough  contentions  to  obtain  it. 
And  fome  of  them,  fuch  pretty  certainly  as  enjoyed  a  ftated 
degree  of  wealth,  occafionally  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  him"''. 

The  little  palace  of  the  parifh,  however,  was  at  once  finall 
in  its  extent  and  mean  in  its  appearance.  Such  were  the  man* 
lions  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom".  And  indulging 
the  vices  of  a  focial  fpirit,  and  expending  their  fortunes  in  a 
train  of  in-elegant  hofpitality,  the  Saxon  lords  were  naturally 
carelefs  about  the  fize,  and  regardlefs  of  the  aipe£b^  of  their 
houfes.  It  was  alfo  conJftruAed  merely  of  timber.  So  were 
ill  the  houfes  of  the  kingdom  nearly,  below  the  middle  of  the 
feventh  century'*.  And  even  the  church  of  Manchefler 
¥ras  fo  to  the  fifteenth.  A  life  of  rural  grandeur  and  rude 
hofpitdity  affords  no  encouragement  to  the  refined  arts  of  ar- 
chitefture.  And  it  was  pretty  certainly  conftrufted  in  the  form, 
which;  I  have  fhewn  to  haVe  been  adopted  for  theif  principal 
hcmfes  l^  the  original  Biitons,  and  in  which  fome,  of  our  oldeft 
buildings  in  the  kingdorn  and  the  town  remain  to  the  prefent 
period.  It  was  built  in  a  quadrangular  figure>  inclofed  a  little 
area  within,  and  confifted  of  a  great  hall  and  ieveral  finall 
chambers  *\  The  nature  of  the  furniture,  and  the  ftrudhire  of 
the  windows,  would  be  equally  the  fame  in  the  Saxon  as  I  have 
prcvioufly  defcribed  in  the  Britifh  houfes.  And  thegrpund^ 
from  which  the  Britons  before  and  the  Saxons  now  were  fup- 
plied  with  the  requifite  quantities  of  wood  for  fuel,  feetns  to  be 
the  little  knoll,  that  is  taken  into  the  town  at  prefent,  and 
bounds  the  level  of  Hides-crofs.  This  was  more  recently  covered 
with  trees.  A  part  of  it  retains  to  the  prefent  moment  its  old 
and  Saxon  appellation  of  Withen-grav^  or  the  little  wood  of 
willows.  And  the  whole  carries  the  exprefilve  denomination 
of  Shude-hill,  the  f  cibe^  f  cube,  or  billet  eminence  '*. 

When  a  Saxon  gentleman  paid  his  addreffes  to  a  lady,  and 

Ihe  and  hex  friends  approved  of  the  overturiSj   the  ]atter  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  a  pojifpjieca^  a  prolocutor  or  attorney,  and  commif*  ,^5'^' 
^oned  him  to  fettle  the  preliminaries  in  her  and  their  name  *\ 
The  forfpreca  entered  immediately  into  conference  with  the 
liiitor  and  his  friends.     And  thcfe  formally  avowed  the  gentle- 
man's regard  for  the  lady,  and  engaged  in  a  joint  ftipuladon: 
to  maintain  her"\  .  The  lover  then  fignified  the  allocation  or 
fettlemcnt  which  he  intended  to  make  upon  her'\     And  the 
Saxon  fettlements  were  of  two  natures ;   one  exaftly  fimilar  to 
the  modern,  and  commencing  only  after  the  death  of  the  huf- 
band ;  and  the  other  taking  place  immediately  on  the  marriage, 
and  coniidered  as.  a  prefent  for  the  wife's  acceptance  of  him  ^* 
The  proportion  of  both  was  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
parties  '*.  But  the  lady  by  law  might  require  for  the  former  one 
half  of  the  hufband's  property,  and  eventually,  in  cafe  of  iffue 
by  the  marriage,  and  unlefs  ihe  married  again,  the  whole  of 
it*"*.     And  the  latter  was  conveyed  to  her  in  full  and  actual 
right,  not  merely  for  the  tcrni  of  her  life,  but  for  ever;  was 
difpofable  by  her  teftament,  and  defcended  without  it  to  her 
heirs ".     Thus  was  the  wife  folemnly  purchafed  by  the  huf- 
band,  and  adbially  considered  as  his  bargain  by  the  law.     In 
the  moft  antient  body  of  the  Saxon  ihiHtutes,  is  a  provificm 
very,  kindly  made  for  the  ratification  of  thefe  mercantile  tran- 
ia6tions,  and  requiring,  *'^  if  a  man  cheapened  and  purchafed 
^^  a  maid,    and  the  bargain  was  fair,"    that  the  agreement 
fhould  be  valid;  but,,  if  there  Was  any  un-fairaefs  in  the  con- 
tra£i:,  that  then  **  the  womian  fhouki  be  carried  back  and  the 
«*  man  .ihould  have  his  (hot  again**."    And  in  afecond  law, 
equally  venerable  for, its  antiquity  and  equally  curious  for  its 
fimplicity,  it  is  alfo  provided,  if  a  freeman  lie  with  a  free- 
man'5  wife,  that  theinjurer  (hall  be  fined,  ^  ihail  purchafe  the 
^^  injured  another  with  his  own  fhot,  and  faring  her  to  him**." 
'The^  impoortatnt  particulars  being  adjufled,  and  the  future 
hiifban4  and  his  friends  having  covenanted  to  the  performance 
qf  the  CQudition^^  the  relations  of  the  lady  came,  affianced 
their  kinfvvoman  to  him,  and  accepted  his  troth  *^. .   And  that 
implement  of  betrothment  among  ourfelves,    the  ring,  was 
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Scft.  11.  ufed  in  the  Saxon  formality  of  engagements.  The  invefHture 
of  offices  was  originally  adminiftered  by  the  Britons,  as  it 
continued  for  many  ages  among  us,  by  the  fomial  de- 
livery of  one  '*.  But  the  ring  was  aftually  ufed  in  the  cerc^ 
mony  of  betrothment  by  the  Germans,  was  exprefly  be- 
flx>wed  as  the  pledge  of  a  future  marriage,  and  gave  the  en- 
gagement an  in^dolable  fanflion  *\  And,  if  the  hufband  in-» 
tended  to  carry  his  wife  out  of  the  barony,  he  and  his  friends 
covenanted  to  the  good  ufage  of  her  j  and  flipulated  to  her 
relations,  if  (he  committed  any  offence  againfl  the  law,  and 
was  unable  with  her  own  property  to  difcharg^  the  fine  for  it, 
to  allow  them  to  come  and  anfwer  for  her  *% 

The  marriage  was  then  celebrated  in  the  manner  of  our  pre- 
lent  efpoufals,  the  woman  being  prefented  to  the  man,  and  (at 
leaft  after  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity)  a  prieft  invc^ng 
the  bleilings  of  heaven  on  their  union  ^.    The  wife  retained 
in  her  own  pofTeflion  by  the  law,  and  even  for  fome  ages  after 
the  Conqueft,  the  keys  of  her  own  hopbejm  or  treafury,  of  her 
own  cyfre  or  chef!:,  and  of  her  own  reje  or  clofet  **.     And 
Ihe  retained  the  keys  of  all  ib  abfblutely  free  from  the  controul 
9f  her  huiband>  that,  if  ftden  goods  vvere  found  repofited  in 
any  of  them,  then,  and  then  only,   the  wife  was  deemed  ac- 
cefTory  to  the  theft**.     But  divorces  were  allowed  by  the  Sax-* 
ons  at  the  pleafure  of  the  parties,  as  among  the  Britons  be- 
fore. .And,   equally   as  among  the  Britons,  thdr  marriages 
were  frequently  incefluou*  *".     It  refle6b  however  a  peculiar 
honour  on  the  Saxons,  that  thoie  ebullitions  of  animal  paffion 
which  break  out  with  fo  much  violence,  even  in  the  {^-efe^t 
and  civilized  diipoiition  of  the  affedions  under  the  inftuence  of 
Chriftianity,   and  <^ten  deftroy  the  fairefl  Icenes  of  perfbnal 
and  family  happineis,  were  kq)t  by  them  under  a  ffaiA  con- 
troul.    Adultery    was  punifhed   equally  with  murder,    and 
frarcely  known  among  them  ^.    And  fornication  or  keeping 
was  punifhed  with  confiderable  feverity,  even  by  the  tenour 
of  their  antient  conftitutions  ^^ 

It 
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It  is  curious  to  examine,  but  difficult  to  afcertain,  the  pe-  ^^^- 1^- 
culiar  drefles  of  the  Saxons.  Thefe  were  moft  probably  a 
mixt  aflemblage  of  their  own  original  garments  and  the  Ro- 
xnan-Britiih  habits.  They  certainly  imitated  the  drefs  of 
the  Britons  in  fome  particulars,  as  the  Franks  alfb  adapted  a 
part  of  the  Gallick  wardrobe'*.  And  both  were  probably 
uniform  and  the  fame,  through  the  long  courfe  of  the  Saxon 
period.  The  Saxons  were  not  liable,  like  us,  to  the  multiplied 
imiovations  of  foreign  commerce  and  the.  flu£luating  fopperies 
of  imported  luxury. 

The  drefe  of  the  Franks  in  the  eighth  century  is  deicribed 
with  fome  particularity  by  a  cotemporary  hiftorian,  in  noting 
that  of  Charlemagne.  And  the  whole  is  too  curious  in  itfelf, 
and  too  nearly  connefled  with  the  Saxon  hiftory,  not  to  be 
jcaUed  out  into  notice.  The  monarch,  fays  his  fecretary  and 
biographer  Eginhart,  dreft  in  the  ufual  mode  of  the  French  at 
this  period.  Clofe  to  his  perfbn  he  wore  a  ihirt  aiid  drawers 
t)f  linen.  And  he  had  breeches  over  the  one,  and  a  waiftcoat, 
edged  with  filk,  over  the  other.  He  liad  fhoes  on  his  feet,  and 
garters  round  his  thighs.  And  in  winter  he  wore  a  fhort 
fur-cloak,  made  of  otter-fkins,  and  covering  his  breaft  and  flioul- 
ders.  Such  was  the  very  fimple  manner,  in  which  a  French 
monarch  then  dreft  himfelf  1  Such  were  the  imperial  robes  of 
a  Charlemagne!  And  the  author  with  an  un-neceflary  cir* 
cumftantiality  fubjoins,  that  this  was  little  better  than  the  drefs 
of  the  common  people  **. 

The  exteriour  garment  of  our  iflanders  was  the  Britifh  Sa^ 
gum  or  Iriih  Cocula,  denominated  the  former  by  the  Franks 
and  the  latter  by  the  Saxons ;  which  now  covered  the  head^ 
fell  down  in  a  cloak-like  form  over  the  body,  but  reached  only 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh ".  It  carried  a  large  fhag  on  the 
outfide,  was  ornamented  in  the  Roman  manner  with  Clavi^ 
frequently  decorated  with  winding  ftripes,  and  coloured  over 
with  fcarlet  ^\  And  this  mantle  continued  in  equal  uie  among 
the  Irilh  and  French,  below  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  *\ 
The  ftockens  and  breeches  were  of  linen,  fattened  above  the 
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Sea.  n.  i^nee  by  fafciols  or  garters,  that  were  drawn  twifting  and 
worming  about  the  thigh  •*.  And  the  foot  and  adjoining  part 
of  the  leg  were  fheathed  in  the  Britifh  half-boot,,  which  was 
made  fom^times  of  leather  and  fometimes  of  hides,  and  laced 
to  the  leg  by  long  ftraps,  that  lapped  over  the  ftockens,  the 
breeches,  and  the  gartering  of  both  ^^  The  Saxons  wore  alfo 
gloves,  an  article  of  drefs  which  feems  to  have  been  firft  intro- 
duced by  the  Romans,  adopted  by  the  Britons,  and  tranfmit- 
ted  to  the  Saxons^.  The  fhirt  was  of  linen,  the  hair  was 
kept  fhort,  and  the  beard  was  fhaven  "  And  the  h^r  of  their 
kings  was  dreft  and  ornamented  with  an  expeniive  gaiety  of 
luxury,  unknown  even  to  the  queens  of  theie  modem  ages^ 
but  evidently  borrowed  from  the  moft  effeminate  of  the  Roman 
princes.  Thus  Athelftan  had  his  yellow  locks  inwreathed  with 
threads  of  gold ;  juft  as  Commodus  wore  his,  all  glittering 
with  golden  (prigs  ^. 

But  there  was.  one  particular  in  the  Saxon  appearance,  which 
not  only  formed  a  ftriking  contrail  to  this  foppery  of  their 
kings,  but  was  very  extraordinary  in  itfelf.  They  retained  to 
the  laft  the  rude  cuftom  which  they  had  received  from  the  Pro-* 
vincials,  and  ftained  all  the  naked  parts  of  their  bodies  with 
paint ;  making  various  inciiions  in  their  flefh,  exafliy  in  the 
Britifti  manner,  and  then  dropping  dies  into  the  wounds**. 
And,  to  compleat  the  Britifh  figure,  they  wore  bracelets  on 
their  arms,  a  chain  about  their  necks,  and  a  ring  on  their  third 
finger ;  the  two  firft  being  generally  made  of  gold  among  the 
higher  orders,  and  the  laft  invariably  with  all**. 

The  drefs  of  the  women,  in  all  probability,  was  pretty  nearly 
the  fame*'.  And  the  Sagum  particularly  was  worn  by  the 
French  women  about  St.  Maloes,  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  *'.  Only  the  Saxon  females  wore  caps  of  linen  **. 
And  in  the  Roman  mode,  which  they  had  adopted  from 
the  Britifh  ladies,  they  decorated  themfelves  with  Vittae  or 
bands,  frequently  framed  of  gold,  and  bending  in  fair  half^ 
•  moons  upon  their  heads  *'. 
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Sfea.  II. 

'  Sec  Mr.  Clarke's  learned  work  on  the  Saxon  coins  &c.  (p* 
202).  This  privilege  is  confined  by  him  to  the  times  below  the 
Conquefl«  But  it  begun  with  the  right  of  fitting  in  parlia- 
ment, was  therefore  cxercifed  (as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter)^  by  the 
Saxon  bifiiops^  and  is  plainly  mentioned  in  AtheUlan  LL.  14. 
Befides  the  towns  fpecified,  fays  the  law,  let  there  be  one  coiner 
in  every  other  burgh. — Mr.  Clai'ke  fuppofes  only  one  piece  to 
remain,  coined  by  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucefter.  But  there  is 
another^  minted  by  a  Saxon  baron  at  Nottingham,  in  Thorelby's 
Leeds  p.  344. — ^*Ina  LL.  51.  See  alfo  B.  II.  c.  6.  f.  2.— • 
^  AflTer  p.  78  and  LL.  Conf.  21.-^—*  Hifl:.  L.  3.  c.  45. — '  Egin- 
hart  c.  19  p*  95>  Fiiios,  cum  primum  aetas  patiebatur,  more 
Francorum  equitare  et  armis  ac  venationibus  exerceri  fecit ; 
and  Afler  p*  43>  Antequam  aptas  bumanis  artibus  vires  habe-* 
rent,  venatoria  fcilicet  et  cateris  artibus  qua  nobilibus  conveniunt.^^ 
Eginhartc.  22  p.  106,  Exercebatur  afiidu^  equitando  acve- 
nando,  quod  Hit  gentUitium  ernt^  quia  vix  ulla  in  t  err  is  natio  inveni^ 
tur  qua  in  bdc  arte  Francis  pojjit  aquari.  The  Saxons  feem  to 
have  been  equally  praftifed  in  both. — Afler  p.  16,  In  omni  ve- 
natorii  arte  induftiius  venator  inceflabiliter  laborat  non  in  va- 
nam,  nam  incomparabilis  omnibus  peritii  et  felicitate  in  iU4 
arte  fuit,  ficut  et  nos  faepiflim^  vidimus  i  and  p.  43,  Rex  inter 
bella  et  regni  gubernacula  regere  et  omnem  venandi  artem  agere 
[the  mode  of  expreflion,  here,  ftrikingly  fliews  us  the  high  re- 
pute in  which  hunting  ftood  at  that  time],  et  falconarios  et  ac- 
cipitrarios  caniculariofque  docere. — '  Charlemagne  tentabat  fcri- 
bere,  tabulafque  et  codicillos  ad  hoc  in  leftulo  fub  cervicalibus 
circumferre  Iblebat,  ut  cum  vacuum  tempus  eflet  manum  effin- 
gendis  Uteris  afluefaceret.  Sed  parum  profper^  fucceflit  labor 
pr«pofterus  et  fer6  inchoatus  (Eginhart  c.  25  p.  118);  and 
Afler  p.  16  and  55  for  Alfred.  So  Wihtredking  of  Kent,  in  a 
donation  of  693,  fays  of  himfelf  with  great  compofure,  that 
pro  ignorantid  liierarum  he  had  made  his  mark,  and  had  defired 
others  to fubfcribe  their  aflent,  teftes  idoneos  utfubfcriierent  ro- 

gavi. 
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^^^^'  y ,  gavi.  But  twenty-three  years  afterward  he  feems  to  have  learnt 
to  write,  as  he  is  a  fubfcribing  witnefs  at  the  council  of 'Baccan- 
celde,  Juft  fo  Tobias  the  bifliop  only  makes  his  mark  to  one 
deed,  lignum  maniis,  and  fubfcribes  to  another  afterwards* 
See  Mr.  Aftle's  coUeftion.  And  our  legal  expreflion  for  fiib- 
icribing  to  a  deed  at  prefent,  that  of  Jigning  it,  is  only  taken 
from  the  idea  of  making  one's  mark,  and  ftrongly  proves  the 
univerfality  of  this  pra£Uce  formerly.— '  Eginhart  c.  19  p.  96, 
Filias  lanificio  aifuefcere,  coloque  ac  fufo  (ne  per  otinm  torpe^ 
rent)  operam  impendere,  atque  ad  omnem  honeftatem  erudiri, 
jufllt ;  and  Malmefbury  f.  25  concerning  Edward,  Filias  fuas 
ita  inftituerat,  ut  literis  omnes  in  infantii  maxim^  vacarent, 
mox  etiam-^rolum  ct  acum  exercere  confueicerent,  ut  his  arti- 
bus  pudic^  impubem  virginitatem  tranfigerent.  And  in  B.  I. 
c.  X.  f.  5  I  have  fhewn  the  Roman-Britifti  virgins  to  have  been 
all  equally  fpinfters  with  the  Saxon.—'  Tacitus  of  the  Germans 
in  general  (c.  22),  Diem  no£temque  continuare  potando,  nulli 
probrum :  and  Malmefbury  f •  ^y  of  the  Saxons  in  particular^ 
Ingenitum  fit  illi  genti  comeffationibus  inhiare;  potabatur  in 
commune  ab  omnibus,  in  h6c  fludio  nofles  perinde  ut  dies  per^ 
petuantibus. — ^*  Malmefbury  f.  ^j^  In  cibis  urgentes  crapulam^ 
in  potibus  irritantes  vomicam,  et  haec  quidem  extrema  viftori* 
bus  fuis  participarunt.-i— "*  Magnaque  et  comitum  semulatio^ 
quibus  primus  apud  principem  fuum  locus  5  Tacitus  de  Mor* 
Germ.c.  13.  AndfeeEdw.  Conf.  LL.  21,  Barones  etiam  milites 
fuos  fub  fuo  friborgo  habeant,  and  Camden  p.  126.  The  king 
could  knight  only^the  tenants  in  capite,  as  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  feudal  tenures  fuggefl  to  us. — ^"'  Malmefbury  f.  ^^ 
Parvis  et  abjeftis  domibus, — "Malmefbury  f.  11,  Ante  Bene-', 
diftum  lapidei  tabulatus  domus  in  Britannii  nifi  perrarb  vide-* 
bantur. — "See  B.  I.  c.  vii.  f.  2.—'* So  hull  and  hill,  fill  and 
full,  &c.— "LL.  Edmund  p.  j^  Wilkins. — **LL.  i  and  2.-^ 
*'LL.  3.— "•ibid.— '•LL.  4;  and  Tacitus ^e  Mor.  Germ,  fays 
the  fame,  Dotem  non  uxor  marito  fed  uxori  maritus  ofFert,  in-* 
terfunt  parentes  et  propinqui  et  munera  probant  (c.  18).—* 
**LL.  4.— ••*LL.  7,  Canute  LL.  50,  and  Hickes's  Thefaurus 
2  V.  i^ 
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r.\  u  V.  42»  pr3fcf*f  and  jk  i  ji  Dif.  E]^.: — ^"Ethelbert  LL.  76. 
l^dBtheHicbt  iJL'^'fz^  Ajtdtfd>Ta^it*us  of  the  Germaiis  in  gene-i 
»l.(ci  (i&).-^'*:Ed!rhatta>l!;ii/'5  and  6.^^'  HcAvel  ph^  A.  i.  c! 
j6^  ai  6;;:  ifide.-^^'^  Co3cx.  t;egiim'  Alirtiquarum,  Frankfbit  1613, 
W:ifigoth:lib.  iii,  cap/  j*— **  Edmund  LL.  7.  So  in  the  laws  of 
tbe  rWifigdtllil  (Iriik  c*  2),  Si  pa£er  de  fili«litiptii$  definierit  et 
^  [prfri(^Vofivhie/if.'^^^iE^}xn^  LL.  8--^**Gatiute  I^L,  Sec. 
74 '«»i:  Bra^iK)n  .4./  3l:.TrJ2:'c,  'ga:;f.  '9;^~*^Eth€lt>eftLL.  78, 
aiid:GregQry-5^5thT€i^>o»  i.  c.  27.^-**  Ethclbeit  LL, 

2^0  Edgpps;Pe;ir  C2uaQn;6  and  20,  and  Tackus  de  Mor.  Germ. 
C.- 1.9.^*  LL.    WihtuetJ  ,p;  10.   x>n    afojtihr.-^''*  Cealchythc 
canoQ  'I9  ,p.  I. 1^0    GoBfiJia:  y.  i;:aiid  Baluzius  torn.  2.  coL, 
74'2.^— I^y^tu;  patiip^  hoc   eflb,  ;Francifco,    utcbatur^    ad* 
coipu$  c^pufiam.lidi^^ln^  ef ^feminalihiis  Hneis  utebatur.;  deinde 
^i>ic^u3i  <|im  Uinbo/eriCQ  aihbtcbatnr,  vjctitibialia ;  ttim  fafciolis 
crora^ ,  et  pedes  calpiAmejditis,  ..conftringebat  ^   ct  ex  pellibus.  lu«. 
trinis  thorace  confeftp  humeros  ac  pe6las  hieme  muniebat: 
habitus  ejusi  panmj  a  commum  .ac  pdebeid  ahhorrebat .  (Ejgin-; 
^^rd  c.  25.  Sjchminkiiis ) .    Atid  thjs  hiitarian  .has  affe£^edly  fol^. 
k>we(i  her^/ tb«  iteps.df,Suetcmhis,:  and  copied>  m  many  exprcf^i 
fions  hk  defcription  of  Auguftus's  habit  in  p.  82.  Oxon.-.—' 
VCuthbert'5  28th  canon  at  Clovefhoo,  Baluzius c.  148.  torn.  u> 
$aga>  .^VKiiMalmeibuiy  f.  57.— Spelman  in  Cocula, .  Ware's  Ire- 
land;^ Harris,  v.  ii.  p.  i'74— i^^,  and  Chlamide  Coccined.  in> 
MalmelbiHy .  f .  27-rrand.  Ware,  ibid./  And  Boniface  archbi*f 
Ihop  of  Mentz,  in  fi,  letter:  to  aixhbilhop  Cuthbert,  fpeaks  of 
the  Englifh  ornamenta  veftium  latiflimis  clavis  et  vermium 
imaginibus  clavata,  and  highly  condemns  them ;    p.  93  Con- 
cilia V.  I .     This  was  very  different  from  the  antient  drefs  of 
Germany.     There  the  common  people  wore  a  light  fhort  gar- 
ment fattened  by  a  button  or  thorn,  and  leaving  a  great  part 
of  the  body  naked ;  and  the  chiefs  had  one  that  was  quite  tight 
upon  the  body,  and  accommodated  to  all  the  limbs  (Tacitus  de 
Mor.  Germ.  c.  17  and  6,  Sagulo  leves). — ^^  Cuthbert  ibid,  and 
Baluzius  c.  741  tom.  2. — "Bede  in  Vita  Cudberti  c.  18,  Ba- 
luzius in  c.  741.  tout.  2,  and  B.  L  c.  vii,  f.  5. — *'  Pliny  1.  xix. 
,1    \  /i  -J  Hh  c.  2, 
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Sea, n>  Q^  2,  Mambuique  tc6tia  xBanick,  Howd  Dlia  h  u  e.  ig^z^  i« 
for  the  hawker's  gloves  and  L  i.  c^  17.  a.  6  for  the  king's,  and 
EtheLred  LL.  23  Brompton  c.  897  f<^  Chirotheca^bominum.— • 
••  Baluzius  ibid,  and  Malme(bury  f.  57.—**  Malmefbnry  f.  27, 
Ut  ipfi  ex  reliquiis  ejus  vidimus^andAuri  ramentis  illuminatiua 
inLampridiusp.  52.  Hift.  Aug.  Paris,  i620.-—^Mafandbiiryf« 
57,  Pidhiratis  itigmadbus  cutem  infigniti.  And  S>  Tertc^aiv 
Speaks  of  the  Britonum  fti^ata  ia  Camden  p;  23.  The  only^ 
Germans  that  ^pear  to  have  painted  were  the  Arii :  and  thef 
psdnted  themfelves  black  (DeMor.  Germ.  c.  43).  Bnt  the  iptk 
canon  of  Ceakhythe  A.  D.  785  decrees,  that  Si  quid  ex  ritu  pa^ 
ganorum  remanfit,  avellatur ;  Deus  eium  fimiiavit  hominempul^ 
chrum  in  decore  et  impede,  pagani  yerb-^catricis  tettrrimm  ib« 
perinduxenmt.  Thefe  are  afterwards  called  hMc  tmSur^t  mjw^ 
riam.  And  this  is  faidto  be  derived  ex  fuperftitione  gentihunr 
quos  patres  vefbi  de  orbe  mmis  exputerunt,  the  Saxon  Chris- 
tians moft  un-chriftianly  treating  the  Britons  as  p^pans  andf 
gentiles.— ^Malmcfbury  f.  57,  and  Hicktis's  DiC  Epift.  p.  51 
for  Birthric's  Will.  And  fee  Ethelbert  LL.  54,  where  the  thii^ 
finger  appears  aa  early  as  his  time  tahave  been  conftantly  called 
the  Gold-Finger.  It  was  fo  likewife  in  France-  (Baluzras  T.  r. 
c.  y^).  But  the  Britiih  ring  was  placed  upon  the  fecond  (B.  L 
ch.  vii.  £  5).-*— ^Nec  alius  femiius  quam  viris  halntus  (Tacitus^ 
of  the  Germans  in  general^  c.  17).  And  fee  Wve,  Harris^  v.  2. 
p.  174— 175.— **Bedc  1.  iii.  c.  9*— ^See  Clarke  on  Saxoi^ 
Coins  p.  2569  and  HoweL  Dha  I;,  i*  c.  32.  a.  2« 
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CHAP.     VIIL 

rUE  TRUE    ORIOIM    OF    OUR    PRESENT    LANGUAGE^    L&T 

TERS^   WEIGHTS,    AND    COINS'*^AND  THE  POSI* 

TIVE    AND     COMPARATIVE    PRICES 

OF  THINGS  BEFORE  TH£ 

CONQJJEST. 


IN  the  ^dnefs  and  extravagance,  with  which  the  Saxon* 
Britifh  part  of  our  hiftory  has  been  hitherto  treated,  the 
Britons  are  univerfidly  fuppofed  to  have  been  exterminated  by 
the  fword  of  their  conquerours,  and  to  have  left  the  Saxon  parts 
of  the  ifland  inhabited  folely  by  Saxons.  And,  in  the  natural 
|>rogreffion  of  errour,  the  language  of  the  Saxons  and  ourfelves 
has  been  therefore  aflerted  to  be  as  pure  and  un-mixed  as  the 
nation,  and  as  little  tinctured  with  tiie  words  as  this  was  with 
the  blood  of  the  Britons.  We  have  even  feen  the  procefs  of  the 
reafbning  boldly  inverted  by  thcgreat  Lexicographer  of  our  Ian* 
guage,  and  the  ailerted  fewne(s  of  Britifh  words  in  it  made  a 
ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  extermination  \  And  all  our  wri- 
ters have  agreed,  that  the  prefent  dialedt  of  England  has  ftream- 
ed  from  the  pureft  fountwis  of  Germany,  and  carries  icarcely 
the  fmalleft  taint  with  it  from  any  accidental  influxes  of 
Britifh.  This  account  has  been  repeatedly  given  and  never 
contradifted,  and  has  therefore  been  recently  urged  with 
the  flrongefl  confidence,  and  is  now  become  a  regular  part  of 
the  philologer's  fiuth.  But  the  opinion  is  as  erroneous  as  it 
is  general.  The  abfolute  extirpation  of  the  Britons,  and  the 
compleat  plantation  of  England  by  the  Saxon  adventurers,  is 
iUch  a  ftrange  and  monflrous  opinion,  fomething  fo  infinitely 

Hha  bqrond 
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Sg^'^'   beyond  all  the  ufual  confequences  of  conquefts,  and  indeed  all 
the  poffibilities  of  population,  as  Ihould  (hock  even  the  credu- 
lity of  romantick  belief.     And  I  have  already  (hewn  it  to  be 
abfolutely  falfe  in  fa6l*^     The  reduced- Britons  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  their 'conquerburs,  mingled  wjth  them  in  the 
towns,  and  incorporated  with  them  in  the  country.     And  thd 
ndfure  and  (late  of  our  prefent  language  ftrikingly  coincides 
with  the  account.     The  old  Britifh  has  been  hitherto  an  un- 
known  and  tm-praftifed  wildernefs,  to  almoft  all  our  writers ^ 
on  the  origin  of  the  Englifh.     Scarcely  one  of  them  had  ob- 
tained the  fmalleft  acquaintance  with  the  ground;    and  even: 
fuch  had  only  Ikirted  the  borders,  and  hovered  about  the  con- 
fines, of  it.     And  yet,,  with  a  fafhnefs  that  is  very  uncommon? 
in  fome  and  highly  condemnable  in  all,  they  have  prefumed  to 
(peak  of  w^hat  they  ktiew  themfeives  not  fo.undeffVahd',  and  to 
pronounce  decifively  on  a  fubje6l^  of  which  thty  were  confcious- 
that  they  had  obtained  nc  ififotrmktioij,  *  Hence  the  ei^termina- 
tion  of  the  Britons  was  aflfeited .  as  a  po(itive  faft  or  inferred  as* 
a  ftrongly  prcfumptive  one,  in  opppfition  equally  to  good  fenfe" 
and  decifive  teftimony.     And  the  Englifh  was  affli-mcd  to  h& 
genuine  and  un^mixt  Teutonick,  though  the  traces  and^Hnea- 
mcnts  of  theCeltick  are  plainly  impiefTed  upon  the  front  of  it. 

As  the  Saxons  were  origmally  derived*  fh)m  the  broad  ftenr 
ef  the  Celtae,  their  language  was  origitiaBy  Celtick^    This  they 
neceffarily.  carried  with  them*  on  their  •  migratioli  acrofs  thr 
Rhine...' And  they  as-  naturally  rctiained  it  in  their  newpofleA 
(ions-  oh  liie  Elbe.     But  the 'Germaiis,  a  nation  diffingniflied' 
from  the  Ccltse  bythe.difFer^fnie  of  their -rdigiort'  and  the  dif-' 
limikrity  of  their  languagte,   previoufly  to  the*  days  of  Caefar 
had  invaded  f  tiial;  ample  coiitinint,  ahd  fubdued  mofl  of  the 
Celtick  coloftiesjupon  it;  ffavkig  m  hh  titne  extended  their  do- 
minionfe  tothe^hinfe;  aril  evdn "carried  their  armi  into  Gaul*. 
This  expedition  &pp«ars  from-the^hiflery  ©f  the  German  idbia-. 
try,  which  I  fhall  give  hereafter,*  to  have  been  made  not  more* 
than  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Caefar*.  And 
the  Geiman  itri^e,   thati  particularly  fubdued  tiie  Saxons  and 
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Angles,  feems  pretty  plainly  to  have  been  the  Jutes.  Thefe,  ^^'\[ 
under  the  conduft  moft  probably  of  their  king  Woden,  pafled 
over  from  the  fhore  of  Scandinavia  into  Germany  foon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century^  and  reduced  the  neigh- 
bouring Angles  and  Saxons.  Hence,  on  the  invalion  of  Bri- 
tain by  a  body  of  Jutes,  and  on  application  to  Jutland  for 
an  additional  fupply  of  troops,  levies  of  Angles  and  recruits 
of  Saxons  were  immediately  detached  to  them.  And  the  com- 
mandants  of  thefe  fuccours,  equally  with  the  firft  commandants 
of  the  Jutes,  were  all  defcended  from  Woden  ;*  the  conquered 
countries  having  been  affigned  in  large  appanages  to  the  fons  of 
the  king.  The  conquerours  naturally  communicated  their  lan- 
guage to  the  conquered.  All  three  communicated  it  afterwards 
to  the  reduced  Britons.  And  the  dialeft  of  Germany  was  now 
firft  heard,  and  for  ever  planted,  in  the  precinfts  of  Man- 
chefter. 

The  Britifh  appellation  of  Mancenion,  and  the  Roman  one 
of  Mancunium,  had  been  previoufly  changed  into  the  prefent 
denomination  of  Manchester.  The  addition  of  Cafter  to 
the  initial  fyllable  of  the  name,  as  the  Roman  nature  of  it 
fhews,  was  made  at  the  only  period  in  which  the  language  of 
Italy  was  familiar  to  the  Britifli  ears  and  Britifti  tongues,  the 
l6ng  one  of  tlie  Roman  refidence  among  us.  And  this  appella- 
tion, by  which  the  Mancunium  of  the  Romans  is  fo  greatly 
celebrated  in^  moft  of  the  commercial  parts  of  the  world  at- 
prefent,  feems  to  have  been  aflumed  as  early  as  the  fii-ft  or  fe- 
cund century;  fince  Tamea  beyond  the  Friths,  a  country 
finally  relihquifhcd  by  the  Romans  in  170',  was  previoufly  de- 
nominated a  Chefter  by  the  conquered  Caledonians,  and  is  now 
called  Brumchefter  therefore  by  the  inhabitants  of  Athol.  Cur- 
rent among  the  Britons,  the  name  of  Manchester  was 
equally  received  and  retained  by  the  Saxons.  And  it  lias 
afttially  continued  for'  fixteen*  or  feventeen  centuries,  and  is 
likely  tO'  continue  to  the  clofe  of  time ;  an  appellation  exaftly 
of  the  fame  fignificance  with  Mancenion,  and  only  importing^ 
like  it,  the  place  of  tents.     But  mcA  of  the  more  rera;irkable 

I  objects 
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s^- 1*  objefts  about  the  town,  at  this  period,  exchanged  their  Britifli 
denominations  for  Saxon.  And  even  one  of  the  rivers, 
even  the  monarch  of  the  Mancunian  currents,  now  refigned 
up  its  original  name  of  Belifama,  and  received  another ;  from 
the  marfhes  and  marfhy  meadowy,  that  ikirt  its  channel  on 
both  fides  in  one  continued  line  to  the  fea,  obtaining  the 
defcriptive  denomination  of  Merfc-ey,  Merf-ey,  or  marfhy 
water  *. 

At  the  time  of  both  thefe  conquefts,  however,  the  Jutifh  or 
German  language  would  jiaturally  receive  a  large  colony  of 
Celtick  words  into  it\  And,  in  confequencc  of  both,  the 
Englifh  retains  to  this  day  fuch  a  collection  of  Celtick  terms, 
as  nothing  but  an  a£hial  collation  of  the  languages  could  in* 
4uce  us  to  believe.  Many  words  indeed  have  undoubtedly  been 
Ipil  in  one  dialeft,  and  fo  left  the  kindred  terms  of  the 
other  without  any  trace  of  the  original  correfpondence  at 
prefent^  Many  Englifh  terms  of  a  Celtick  original,  alfo,  have 
had  their  defcent  efFeftually  difguifed  by  the  primitive  in- 
flexions or  later  fubflitutions  of  their  conftituent  letters.  And 
yet,  befides  thefe,  befides  the  many  Celtick  words  that 
might  afTuredly  be  difcovered  in  the  Englifh,  on  a  fhiCler  ex-* 
amination  of  both  languages ;  and  befides  fuch  as  an  author 
is  afraid  to  produce,  left  he  fhould  feem  to  his  own  judgment 
40  be  fancifully  over-flraini^g  the  point,  and  catching  at  ideal 
iimilarities.;  there  remains  a  large  catalogue  of  three 
thoufand  Britifh  terms,  difcoverable  even  now  in  the  Englifh. 
Of  "thefe  I  fhall  lay  before  the  reader  a  few  only,  fome  of  the 
mofl  rdnarkable  and  ftriking  inflances  that  occur  under  the 
three  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  fuch  as  may  relieve  the 
tedioufhefs  of  a  vocabulary  by  their  novelty  and  ufe.  To  bring 
more  of  them  into  the  work,  would  obftru^t  the  progrefs  of 
the  hiflory  too  much,  and  give  one  topick,  however  curious  and 
new,  too  difproportionable  a  fhare  of  the  whole.  And  to  hav^ 
clofed  the  proof  merely  with  a  few  examples ;  not  to  have 

§one  over  two  or  three  letters  of  our  language  with  a  fteady, 
iiough  painful,  regularity,  and  not  to  have  given  a  compleat 

view 
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^ew  of  its  Biitiilh  genius  and  compkidon  under  them ;  woulc 
have  been  a  Idnd  of  unfaidifiihieis  to  the  fubje£fc,  an  unfaii 
dderdon  of  the  aigument,  and  aa  e^ual  injustice  to  it  and  m] 
fcfldccs* 
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DICTIONARY 


ADDER- COP  n.f.  a  fpider,  Manchefter,  TSrreji-coppa, 
Saxon — 

Atter-cop  n.f.  a  fpider's  web,  Cumberland— 

Cob-web  n.f.  the  fame  \^kop-'weby  Dutch*]— 

Cop-web  ;?.JC  the  fame,  Manchefter. 

The  exa6l  coincidence  of  the  Mancunian  dialeft  with  the 
Welfh,  in  this  ftrange  appellation  for  the  fpider,  adder-cop^ 
;and  in  its  derivative  cob-web,  is  as  remarkable  in  itfelf  as  it  is 
'Curious  in  its  confequence.  The  Welfli  language  alone  can 
illuftrate  the  meaning  of  the  words  above.  And  this  it  does 
very  happily.  The  Ipidcr  is  called  in  WeMh  Coppyn,  Pryf 
Coppyn,  and  Adyr-Cop.  Thefe  names  literally  fignify  the 
top-infeft,  the  top-bird,  and  the  top.  And  they  were  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  fpider  probably,  from  its  conftant  appear- 
ance at  the  top  of  the  Britifti  houfes  within,  which  rofe,  as  I 
have  (hewed  before,    all  open  from  the  ground-floor  to  the 

cieling, 

*  All  that  is  infeited  betwixt  crotchets  is  the  property  ofDr.  Johnfon  or  his  author.   And 
the  edition  cf  the  Eitglifli  Didionar/y  which  i$  here  qaoted,  is  the  third  01  that  of  1765. 
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cieling,  and  would  tlierefore  afford  a  hofpitablc  flieltcr  to  the  ^*- 1- 
ipiders  in  their  lofty  tops. 

ADDLE  adj.  rotten  [from  abel,  a  difeafe,  according  to 
Skinner  and  Junius,  perhaps  from  ybel,  idle,  bafren,  unfruit- 
ful]— Hadl  (Welfti)  in  a  decay,  ruinous,  or  rotten;  Hadlu 
( W)  to  putrify,  to  .wax  rotten,  or  tt>  be .  corrupted ;  and 
Hadledd  ( W)  corruption  or  rottennefs. 

AGOG  adj.  in  a  ftate  of  longing  defife  [a  word  of  uncer- 
tain etymology ;  the  French  have  the  term  a  gogo  in  low  lan- 
guage, as  fls  vivent  a  gogo,  tKey  live  to  their  wifh :  from  this 
phrafe"  our  word  may  be  perhaps  derived] — This  Word,  thus 
obfcured  by  the  attempt  to  iUuftrate  it^  may  be  fet  m  its  proper 
light  by  the  following  arrangement.  And  the  genius  of  our 
language,  in  the  progreffive  formation  and  the  mutual  relation 
of  its  terms,  will  be  laid  open  at  the  fame  time. 

Jog  n.f.  a  flight  pufli  or  fliake  [from  the  verb]— i 

Jog  v.  a.  to  pufh  or  (hake  flighfly  [Jhocken,  Dutch]— 

]oG  V.  n.toht  flightly  fhaken — 

Jog.  v.  n.  to  trot  flowly,  which  ffightly  fhakes  the  body-p» 

JoGG£R  n.f.  one  who  trots  flowly  [from^^]— 

Shog  v.  n.  to  jog,  to  go  onuncafily,  Manchofter— 

ShOg  v.  a.  to  (hake  any  thiiig :  ice  next  word  for  Dr.  John* 

ion's  etymon— 

Shog  »^yr  a  violent  fhake  [ivKxn  Jf^o^k\^ 

Shock  «.yi  a  fliake  [^A^r,  ¥ vtnch,  Jhockertj  Dutch]— 

Shock  v.  a*  to  fliake  violently  {Jhocken^  Dutch]— 

Shake  v.  a.  to  put  into  a  vibrating  motion  [fceacon,  Saxon  1 

Jbecketif  Dutch] — 

Shake  1;.  /7.  to  have  fuch  a  motion— 
&HAKE  n.f.  the  motion  itfelf  [from  the  vcrb]-^ 


Quake  v.  n.  to  fliake  [cpacan,  Saxon]— 

Quake  n.f.  z.  fliake  [from  the  verb] — 

Quag-mire  n.f.  a  fhaking  maifli  [that  is,  guaie-mire]-^ 

Quag  n.f  the  fame :  unnoticed  by  Dr.  Johnfon— 

I  i  Waq 
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.  Wag  v.  a.  to  move  or  (hake  any  thing  flightly  [pajian, 
Saxon;  waggen,  Dutch]— 

Wag  v.  n.  to  be  in  quick  or  ludicrous  motion— 

Wag  n.f.  properly  a  man  of  ludicrous  geftures,  or  an  aftirig 
; droll;  now  a  jcfter  in  general  [poejan,  Saxon^  to  cheat] — 

Waggle  v.  n.  to  move  from  Jfide  to  fide  \yoaggbelen^ 
German]— 

Wacker  v.  n.  to  move  quickly  or  (hake  tremuloufly,  as 
the  teeth  do  on  a  very  cold  day,  Manchefter — 

*  •  * 

Joggle  -i;.  ».  to  (hake:  no  etymon  in  Dr.  Johnfon— 
Goggle  v.  «.  to  move  about :  no  etymon — 
Cockle  v.  n.  to  move  haftily  about  in  little  broken  waves, 
a  failor's  term,  applied  to  the  fea— 

Cockle  n.f.  a  tremulous  weed  [coccel,  Saxon]  — 
Goggle-eyed  adj.  one  whofe  eyes  are  continually  mov- 
ing about,  and  looking  out  at  every  comer  of  their  fockets ; 
and  fo  fquint-eyed  [f cejl-ejen,   Saxon]— 

Gig  n.f.  any  thing  that  is  whirled  round  in  play,  as  a  top,  a 
fmall  notched  board  with  a  ftring,  &c.  [etymology  imcertaiii]— 

Jig  n.f.  a  light  defultory  dance  or  tune  [^/^^,  Ital,  geige^ 
Teutonick,  a  fiddle] — 

•'  JiGGUM-BOB  n.  f.  any  pretty  piece  of  nioving  mechanifin 
[a  cant  w  ord] — 

Gig  n.f.  a  moving  machine  ufed  in  drefling  ck)di,  Lanca- 
fliire-^ 

To  SET  TTPON  THE  GIG,  a  provcrb;  Lancafhire,  to  put  a  man 
upon  an  enterprize,  to  fet  him  in  motion  to  any  thing — 

Agog  adj.  in  its  firft  fenfe  a  perfon  fet  upon  a  gig,  and,  fe*- 
condarily,  one  whofe  will  is  all  in  motion  to  an  objeft — 

Thefe  words,  we  fee,  are  £o  many  ftreams  from  the  fame 
fountain.  And  that  is  a  Britifti  one.  Cogail  (Welfli  and  Ar- 
morick)  Gogail  (Howel  Dha  A.  D.  942)  Gigal,  Queigud,  Ktgel 
(Cornifti)  Queiquel  (Armorick)  and  Cuigeal  (Irifli)  fignify  a 
diftaff  or  fpindle ;  fo  called  from  the  fwiftnefs  of  its  revolutions 
in  fpinning^   and  therefore  a  fit  emblem  of  any  thing  lightly 

3  moving 
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moving  aljotit. .'  Gwgun  (W)  alio  is  a  whirl/  a  gig,  or  a  little^^ 
tpp>  and  Clogal  (I)  is  a  little  top'  likewife,     Gogam  (I)  is  to 
make  gefticulation,  Gogach  (I)  is  either  wavering  or  refiling,, 
and  Cogal  (I)  the  weed  cockle  or  the  beards  of  a  barley-ear, 
fo  called  from  the  tremulous  motion  of  both  in  the  fmallefl* 
wind.     Guag  (I)  is  a  light,  giddy,  fantaftical  fellow,  a  whim-^ 
lical,  unfettled,  and  capritioua  perfon  i  and.Gtiag  Eilyn,  Guag 
Yfprid  (W)  a  phantom  or  ghoft.     And  Y-Sgogi  (W)  fignij5es 
to  wag  or  to  inove  from  a  place,  and  Siglo  (W)  to  fhake  or  be*, 
ihaken,  Sigl  (W)  afliaking^  and  Sigleh  (W)  a  quagmire.,  » 

AMBER  n.f.  a  remarkable,  fort  of  io£Gl  [froni  ambar^  Ara-*: 
bick,  whence  the  lower  writers  formed  ambarum\^ 

AMBEK-GRIS  n.  /  a  fragrant  drug  found  on  the  wefiern 

coafts  of  Ireland,  &C,   [from  amber  ajld^r/r,  or  grey,  that  is^/ 

grey  amber] — 

In  B.  I.  ch,  ix.  f.  2.  I  have  fliewn,  that  the  Britons  dealt 

much  in  this  curious  foffil.   Amber,  and  that  it  was  found 

in  their  country.     We  have  no  need,  therefore,  to  travel  into 

Arabia  for^its  appellation.     It  certainly  had  one  in  the  Britifh. 

And  both  it  and  Ambeigris  have  one  ftill,  Omra  (I)  and  Amr 

br  ( W)  fignifying  the  former,  and  Ambyr  (W)  the  latter. 

APE  n.Jl  a  kind  of  monkey  remarkable  for  iniitating  what 
it  fees  [apey  iflandick]^Ab;Eppa  (W)  and  Apa  (I  and  Erfe). 

Dr.  Johnfon  derives  the  word  from  the  Iflandick  language, 
though  the  Hlanders  have  no  monkeys  among  them  any  more 
than  we.  Aiid  it  here  appears  to  be  originally  Britifh.  :  But  a 
great  ^difficulty  ftill  remains  behind,  to  point  out  how  th!e  'Bri-  . 
tons  could  have  the  name  who  had  not  the  object.  And  it  may 
be  thus  done,  I  think.  Some  native  animal  of  our  woods  was 
certainly  called  an  Ape  formerly  by  the  Britons.  It  could  not 
be  any  of  our  quadrupeds.  And,  among  our  birds,  we  have 
otdj  one  tharis  of  the  imitative  kind.  It  is  now  called 
a  Dotterell,  and  might  with  great  propriety  be  denominated 
an  Ape.  It*  mimicks  eveiy  motion  of  the  fowler,  thrufting 
out  its  foot  when  he  puts  out  his,  and  ftretching  its  wing  as  . 
he  doe* his  arm.'.  And  it  is  fopleafedwith  this  apifhnefs,  and 
fo  intent' updn  it,   that  the  humour  is  made  the  principal 

I  i  2  means 
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means  of  taking  it  >  the  bird,  in  the  ea^^ccnefsof  imitation, 
attending  to  nothing  but  the  fowler's  geftwres,  till  the  net 
fwcepfr  over  its  head  or  the  (hot  ftrikes  it  to  the  ^ound. 

APRON  «./  a  cloth  hung  before,  to  keep  the  other  drefs 
dean  [a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  fuppc^ed  1^  fome 
ta  be  contrafted  from  <5^*  <?»<?] —        : 

NAPF35RM  »./  the  feme,  Manch^ert*- 

Napran  (I)  Apparn  (C)  and  Aprun  (I).  So'  plainly  is 
the  word  difcovered  in  the  Britilh.  And  it  was  cmly  "Nappiira 
ori^nally,  I  believe,  aind-  is  of  the  fame  Gdtick  root  with 
NAPKi|>?,  figni^fing  Bociiely  cloth. 


AYE  an  adwrS  ff  affirmation  [perhaps  from  aia,  LatinJ-nA. 
(Wellh)  A,.  Ha.  (Corniih)  and  Ha.  (Annojick)  yes. 


% 


T 


•  r  •      1 


BAILIFF  n.  f.  a  fubordmate  ofEc^r  J[a.  wc^^  oj^ 
etymology  in  itfelf,  but  borrowed  by  us  fpn^  BailH^^J^ti^i^^ 

Baily  n.f.  the  fame,  Manchefter— .  •,    u.a     r   \    ,, 

Bailiwick:  n.  f.  the  plage  of  .a  :^aUiff^;'jvwi^£^^   [^f 
bailie^  French,  and  pic,  Saxonl— 7 

Bail  n.f.  the  fetting  a  man  at  libjeil:)^ jwx . fec^  ^r 

his  appearance  [of  this  word  the  etymoio§^-gfyqjQQ|ijiy  defiMf^r: 
tions ;  it  feems  to  come  from  the  Frencli  i^z^r^  Ixxigut  into  the 
hand;  to  deliver  up,  as  a  man  delivers  himfclf^upih  fu?^] — 

Belli  (A)  a  bailiff,  Belliaich  (A),  a  bailiwick,  Baile  (IJ  a  cs^f- 
tie,  village,  town,  or  city,  Baile  (I)  any  caftlerrlike  houfe,  and 
Baili  (W)  a  court  before  a  houfe..  The  jfirft  Bailiffs  were  the 
deputies  of  the  king  or  the  barons,  aijd  J>r^fid^  for  them  oyer 
their  towns  or  villages.  But,  as  the.  towns,  of  the  Brkons 
were  nothing  originally  but  forts  or  caftles,  fo  the  fites  of  fome 
of  our  older  caftles  retain  their  name  oiF  Bailey  to  this  day, 
the  Bailey  at  York,  the  Bailey  in  Oxford,  and  the  Old  Bai(py 
in    London.      And  our  legal  term.   Bail,  is  deiived  from 

-the 
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the  fame  idea  $  the  perfon  tailed  being  ftill  confidcred  by  the 
law  as  in  ward  and  cu{J:ody,  and  even  liable  to  be  kept  fo  by 
the  bailer  at  prefent ;  and  being  therefore  faid  to  be  in  bail^  as 
all  our  old  cafUes  were  originally  u(ed  for  prifons,  and  there- 
fore continue  to  be  fo  ftill—*- 

BAIZE  »./  a  fort  of  nappy  cloth :   no  etymon— Bais  (W^ 
Howd  Dha)  a  tunick,  and  Baias  ( W)  baize. 

BANK  n.f.di  long  heap  of  earth  [banc,  Saxon]— 

Bbnch  «./  a  long  feat  [bene,  Saxon,  bancy  French}— • 
.  BANQfTETir./  a  feaft  [banquet ^  French,  banchetto^  Italians 
^MnqwtOy  Spanifh]— 

Bankan  (C  and  I)  a  bank,  Maingk  (W)  Beinfe  (I)  and 
Benk  (C)  a  bench;  Bank  and  BEficH  being  one  and  the  fame 
word,  fignifying  a  IcMig  fitting-place,  and  the  Britifh  judges 
(as  I  have  fhewed  B^  L  c.  viii.  £.4)  having  fat  for  ages  upon 
banks  infteadof  benches*.  And  juft  fo  the  Irifh  Bale,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  Bale  of  the  Welih,  and  fignifying  a  balk  of  land,  is 
a  b€{nch  likewifc,-r— Banquej  alfo  I  appreheruj  to  be  a  flip  of 
the  fame  root.  Banquegeal  (A)  is  to  feaft,  and  Banuez,  Ban- 
ket (A)  is  a  feaft ;  the  idea  being  taikcfi  from  fitting  to  a  table, 
a^  Cinio  (W)  is  a  feaft,  and  Ciniau,  Cuynos  (W)  a  table,  and 
from  fitting  on  banks  or  benches  to  it,  ^%  Banquette^  French, 
is  a  fmall  bank  in  1  fortification  at  prefent. 

BAR  «./.the  bolt  of  a  door  \barrey  French] — 

Bar  n.  f.  a '  leaver  of  wood  or  iron:  unnoticed- by  Dn 
Jbhnfon— 

Spar  mf.  the  bar  of  a  gate  or  door  [jparre^  Dutch]— 

Spar  v.  a.  to  bar  a  door  or  gate  [fpappan,  Saxon,  Jperren, 
German]^—    •         - 

Sparable  n.  f.  a  fmall  wooden  or  iron  peg  in  a  fhoe 
[jfpapjian,  Saxon,  to  faften]— • 

Spar  «.yi  a  fmall  beam  in  a  building  \Jparre^  Dutch]— 

Speer  n.f.z,  chimney-poft,  Chefliire- — 

SpEERw.yia  flicker  in  a  houfe,  made  between  the  door  and 
fire,  to  keep  the  wind  off,  Lancafliire  ;  fo  called  from  the 
poft  that  fupports  the  whole-— ^ 

Spujt 
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Spur  /  ^  y.  ^  ^^^^  -^  building^:  unnoticed — 

OPURI«A.CS    1 

Spear  n. /.  a  hnctlyf-per,  Welfli;  fpepe,  Ssxon^^erc, 
Dutch  ;  Jpare,  old  French ;  J^arumt  low  Latin  +]— 

Thefe  words  are  all  one,  diiguifed  only  by  the  Britifh  HKxle 
of  prefixing  the  5  to  fome  of  them.  And  Baar  (C)  Barren 
(A)  Barra  (I)  and  Barr  (W)  is  a  bolt,  Barr  (W)  is  alfo  a 
rail  and  leaver,  and  Par  (Cardiganfhire)  a  bar;  Sparra  (I) 
a  nail,  and  Sparraun  (I)  to  nail ;  Y-Spur  (W)  a  fhort  poft  or 
pillar  to^fet  tilings  upon, .  alfo  the  fquare  or  roundle  of  a  pil- 
lar, and  in  Glamorganfhire,  as  in  Lancafhire  before,  a  wain- 
icot  or  a  partition ;  and  Y-Spun-lath  (W)  the  rafter  or  joift  of 
a  houfe,  and  a  prop  alfo.  B6r  (W,  C,  and  A)  and  Bear  (I) 
is  a  fpit,  the  fpits  being  originally  of  wood  \  B6r  ( W)  is  a  lance, 
pike,  or  fpear,  Beara  (I)  fpears  or  javelkis,  Par  (W)  a  lance 
or  fpear,  and  Y-Sbir,  Y-Sp6r  (W)  a  pike,  lance,  or  Ipear,  the 
firft  fpears  being  only  pointed  pieces  of  wood. 

BARGE  «.  /  a  boat  \bargk^  Dutch,  from  barga^  low 
Latin*]— 

BpiKYin.f.  a  fmall  Ihip  [from  barca^  low  Latin  *] — 

Thefe  two  words  are  evidently  one.  And  it  is  the  great 
duty  of  a  lexicographer,  though  I  know  not  that  it  has  been 
much  attended  to  by  any,  to  mark  all  fuch  terms  as  were 
originally  the  fame,  and  have  fuffered  (bme  accidental  varia- 
tion. Thefe  muft  both  have  fignified  a  boat  or  a  fhip  in  ge- 
neral. And  Bark  (I)  Bare  (A)  is  a  fmall  fhip  or-  a  bark. 
The  words  are  derived  probably  from  Borracha  (I)  a  bladder, 
and  Borrachio  (Spanifti)  a  leathern  bottle ;  the  Britifli  (hips 
being  veflels  only  of  Ikins  or  leather,  and  the  fame  fort  of 
boats  among  the  Franks  being  fbpietimes  denominated  Afci  or 
leathern  bottles  (Leges  Francoram,  Eccard,  1720.  p.  50).         ^ 

BARLEY  ».  /  a  fpecies  of  grain  [derived  by  Junius  from 
13]— Barliz  (CandW). 

t  There  is  no  fuch  word  in  the  Latin  language.    And  to  notice  a  modern  word  merely 
with  a  Latin  termination,  is  furely  too  trifling  for  Dr.  Johnfon. 

•  There  are  no  fuch  words  as  either  ba^ga  oriarca  in  the  LatiOf  though  they  arc  here  ^ 
exprefsly  made  the  origin  of  the  Englifh  iari  and  barge. 

BARM 
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.     BARM  In./,  yeaft  [iurm,  Wclfli ;  beojim,  .Saxon]--Bur-  ^  s^;j- 

BURMJ  man  (C)  and  Burm  (W)  yeaft,  fo  called  btcaufe ' 
it  is  thtjbam  of  ale,  and  Byrman  (W)  fignifying  foam,. 

B  ARN  «.  /  a  houfe  for  laying  hay  or  grain  in  [bepn, 
Saxon] — Bern  (A)  aheap,  Bema  (A)  to  heap,  and  Bern  (C) 
a  rick  of  hay  or  com.  The  firft  method  of  laying  up  com  or 
hay,  would  be  by  heaping  it  into  a  pile  under  the  open  (ky. 
And  a  rick  would  be  the  original  bam  of  our  fathers;  The 
iecond  would  be  by  building  a  moveable  roof  over  it,  like 
.what  is  therefore,  denominated  a  Dutch  barn  at  this  day^ 
And  the  third  was  by  forming  our  prefent  bams.. 

BARON  n.  f.  ^  nobleman  below  a  vifcount  [The  etymo- 
logy of  this  word  is  very  uncertain.  Baro^  among  th?  Ro- 
mans, fignified  a  brave  warriour,  or  a  bratal  man.;  and  from 
the  firft  of  thefe  fignifications.  Menace  derives  Baron,  as  a 
term  of  military  dignity.  Others  fuppofe  it  originally  to  fig- 
nify  only  a  man ;,  ia  which  fenfe  baron  or  varon  is  ftill  ufed 
by  the  Spaniards ;  and,  to  confirm  this  conjefture,  our  law 
yet  ufes  barm  znAfemme^  hufband  and  wife.  Others  de^ 
duce  it  from  ber^  an  old  Gaulifti  word,  fignifying  command- 
er ;  others  from  the  Hebrew  na,  of  the  lame  import.  Some 
think  it  a  contraction  of  par  homme^  or  peer,  which  feems 
leaft  probable]—- 

Thefe  numerous  derivations  ferve  ftrongly  to  flicw  us  the  * 
embarraflinent  of  the  etymologifts  concerning  the  word.    And 
the  violence  offered  by  fome  of  them  to  propriety,    and  by 
others  to  tmth^  is  an  additional  argument  of  it. 

The  Roman  Baro  fignifies  not  "  a  bratal  man"  but  a  block-- 
head, and  not  **  a  brave  warriour"  but  a  common  foldier  or 
Jris  fervant  5  and,  according  to  the  old  fcholiaft  upon  Perfius, 
fignifies  tjje  latter  in  confequence  of  the  former.  And  the 
Spanifh  Baron  or  Varon  a  man,  and  our  legal  Baron  a  huft)ancf^ 
are  only  the  derivatives  of  the  Roman,  as  appears  from  the  faid 
fcholiaft's  making  Barones  and  Varrones  the  fame  word,  and  both 
.to  mean  the  fervants  of  foldiers.  The  Hebrew  etymon,  as  fuch, 
is  not  worthy  even  of  a  refutation,  and  fhould  be  remitted,  with 

the 
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sea.i.  ti^  Gaiilifli  Ber  and  the  Frrach  Par  Homitie,  to  the  accumu- 
Jated  follies  of  etymology. 

I  have  already  ftiewn  the  word  Baron  to  be  purely  Britifli, 
rand  ufed  in  fome  of  the  oldeft  inftitutes  of  the  Welfti.  And 
Barwn  (W)  and  Barun  (I)  is  a  baron,  a  lord  or  peer  of  the 
realm,  Barwniaeth  (W)  and  Baruntas  (I)  is  a  barony,  Ba- 
juntafub  (I)  baronage,  and  Bean  Baruin  (I)  a  baronefs.  Mr. 
-Baxter  gives  the  v^rord  a  meaning  equivalent  to  the  Latin  and 
<Jaulifli  interpretations  of  it  above,  a  military  man.  And  I 
liave  adopted  it  from  him  before.  But,  oh  a  nicer  examina- 
tion, the  word  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  great  and  pre-emi- 
nent attribute  of  a  baron,  his  j  adicial  authority  over  his  ba- 
rony. Bamu  (W)  fignifies  to  judge.  Barn  (W  and  A)  a  judg- 
ment. Bam  Dremyg  (Howel  Dha)  a  void  judgment,  and 
Barnwr,  Beirniad  (W)  Bamer  (A)  and  Bam  (I)  a  judge. 

BEAM  n.J.z  large  and  long  piece  of  timber  [beam,  Saxon, 
a  tree]— -Beim  (I)  a  large  piece  of  timber,  a  beam. 

BEAM  n.f.  a  ray  of  light  [beam,  Saxon,  a  tree:  funne-beam, 
a  ray  of  the  fun] — Dr.  Johnfon,  vsre  fee,  derives  this  with  the 
preceding  word  from  the  Saxon  beam,  a  tree.  But  the  one  has 
evidently  no  connexion  with  the  other.  For  where  is  the 
<:orrel|)ondence  betvsreen  a  tree  and  a  ray  of  light  ?  And  a  much 
more  natural  interpretation  is  offered  to  us  by  the  Britifh,  Beini 
(I)  being  a  ftroke  or  blow,  and  a  ray  of  the  fun,  ftriking  upon 
an  objeft,  being  naturally  confidercd  as  a  fun-ftroke.  The 
Irifh  aftually  ufe  Sol-bheim,  that  is,  Beim  Sol,  and  literally  a 
fun-beam,  for  a  flafh  of  light;  but  apply  it  to  the  moft  eminent 
of  all^  a  flafti  of  lightening.  And  Sul-beim  (I)  is  ftri6Uy  a  ftroke 
from  the  eye,  but  in  ufiial  acceptation  a  bewitching  by  it. 

BEAR  n.  f.  z  rough  wild  beaft  [bejia,  Saxon] — ^Bear  (I) : 
And  I  have  ftiewn  Bears  to  have  been  natives  of  theft  iflands  in 
the  time  of  the  Britons. 

BEAT  V.  a.  to  kindle  a  fire,  Mancheftcr;  beran,  Saxon,  to 
kindle— 

Peat  n.  f.  the  turf  of  our  northern  moffes  ufed  for  firing : 
no  etymon— 

4  Bot, 


J 
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Bot,  Boitc,  and  Buitc  (I)  fire,  Poeth  (W)  fiery,  burning,  Sea.jL 
or  hot,  and  Boeth  (W)  burnt,  as  the  WcUh  caU  thofe  L*b- 
urbs  of  Chefter,  which  they  have  fo  often  burnt  down,  Tre- 
Boeth.  The  mode  alfo  of  improving  lands,  by  cutting  off  the 
turf  and  burning  it,  is  called  Betting  in  the  mixt  language  of 
^Hne  parts  of  South- Wales*  And  all  concurs  to  fhew  what  I 
have  noticed  before^^  the  ufe  of  turf-firing  among  the  primitive 
Britons,  It  would  naturally  be  the  firft  fewel  of  the  country. 
And  it  even  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  fo  long,  that  it 
aftually  appropriated  the  appellation  of  firing  to  itfelf . 

BEAVER  n.  /.  $Xi  amphibious  animal  [iievre^  Frendi]— 

Befer  (C)  and  Beavar  (I).    This  fhews  Beavers  to  have  been 

formerly  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  ifles.  And  I  fhall  endeavour 

hereafter  to  biing  additional  proofs  of  the  fa£l. 

BEE  «.  /  the  fly  that  makes  honey  [bea,  Saxon] — Bqgegyr 
(W)  a  drone-bee;  Bychygr,  Beachog  (W)  and  Beak,   Beach 

(I)  a>  common  bee;  and  all  probably  from  Bychan  (W)  and 

Beag  (I)  little.     BEE  therefore  fignifies  properly  the  imall 

bird,  and  literally  the  fmall  one. 

BELLY  «.  /  a  protuberant  part  of  the  human  body 
[^algf  Dutch;  M  Aola,  WellhJ — 

Bellows  n. /.  b,  bellying  kind  of  inflrument  ufed  in 
blowing  the  fire  [bilij,  Saxon ;  perhaps  it  is  corrupted  from 
iel/ies,  the  wind  being  contained  in  the  hollow  or  belly]— 

Billow  n. /.  a  wave  fwoln  and  hollow  [M^e,  German; 
ifoJg^  Danifli ;  probably  of  the  feme  original  with  biUj,  Sax- 
on, a  bladder] — 

Pillow  n.f.  a  bag  of  feathers  &c.  for  tlie  head  to  reft 
on  in  fleep  [pyle,  Saxon  ;  pu/ewe,  Dutch]—  ^ 

Pillion  n.  /.  a  pad,  a  pannel,  or  low  faddle,  and  alfp  a 
foft  faddle  for  a  woman  to  ride  upon  behind  a  man  [from 
pillowy^ 

Bolster  n./.  a  larger  one  laid  under  the  pillow  [bolprpe, 
Saxon,  Aoljier,  Dutch] — 

Blister  «./  a  fwelling  in  the  fkin  [bluyjier^  Dutch]— 

Kk  Boil 
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Boil  ;7.yr  an  angry  fwelling  in  the  body  [bile,  Saxon]— 
Beal  «.  yi  a  whelk  or  pimple  \bolla^  Italian] — 
Ball  n.f.  any  thing  made  in  a  round  form  \boU  Danifli, 
boly  Dutch] — 

Beul  n.  f.  the  round  handle  of  a  pot  or  cup,   Manchefter — 
BiL-BERRY  n.J.  a  black-berry  [from  bilij,  Saxon,  a  blad- 
der, and  berry y  according  to  Skinner] — 

Pill  n.  f.  a  medicine  made  into  a  round  ball  [pilukty  La- 
tin, ^/7«/^,  French] — 

Pill  n.  f.  a  ball  of  yam,  Provincially— 
Pellet  n.f^  a  little  ball  of  any  thing  [pila^  Latin,  pelote^ 
French] — 

Bale  n.  f.  z,  bundle  of  goods  packed  up  for  carriage  [balle^ 
French] — 

Bowl  n.f.  a  round  mafs  of  any  thing  [^(9z^/?,  French] — 

Bole  n.  ji  a  meafure  of  com  containing  fix  bufhels;  no 
etymon  in  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Pole  n.  /.  the  head,  confidered  merely  as  a  veflel,  which 
SCULL  is  alfo.  See  it  under  CAUL,  [polk,  poll,  Dutch,  the 
top]- 

Pail  n./.  a  veflel  for  holding  milk,  &c.  [pai/a,  Spanifti] — 

Pulley  n.  f.  a  fmall  bowl  or  wheel,  turning  on  a  pivot,, 
and  having  a  groove  on  the  outfide  for  a  rope  [poulii,  French] — 

Bowl  n.  f.  2i  round  veflel  for  liquids,  rather  wide  than 
deep  \buelin,  Welfli ;  which  fignifies,  according  to  Junius,  any 
thing  made  of  horn,  as  drinking-cups  antiently  were] — 

Bowlder  n.  f.  2i  large  round  ftone  [fo  called  from  being 
rounded] — 

Boll  n.  f.   a  round  ftalk,  as  a  bolloi  flax  :  no  etymon—    . 
Boll  v.  a.  to  rife  in  a  round  ftalk,  as  flax  does  [from  the 
noun] — 

Bullen  n.  f.  hemp-fl:alks  pilled,  Provincially— 

Bolb 
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Bole  n.  f^    the   round  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree:    no  Sea. i. 

Pole  n.  f.  a  long  round  piece  of  timber,  a  ftafF,  the  beam 
of  a  carriage,  or  a  tall  round  beam  fet  up  ereft  [pole,  Saxon ; 
faly  fauy  French ;  paloy  Italian  and  Spanifh  ;  palus^  Latin]— 

Pale  n.f.  a  narrow  piece  of  wood  ufed  for  inclofing  parks, 
&c.  [palus^  Latin] — 

Palisade  /?.  yi  a . range  of  pales  l^palifade^  French;  pa^ 
hfadoy  Spanifti,   ivomp^lusy  Latin]-^- 

Peele  «.  /I  a  long  flrafFufed  by  bakers  for  putting  things 
in  and  out  of  their  ovens  [paelle^  French] — 

Pile  n.f.  a  flake  driven  into  the  ground  to  make  firm  a 
foundation  [pile^   French;  pyle,  Dutch]— 

Pillar  n.  f.  a  column  [pilierj  French;  />//^r,  Spanilh; 
pilajiroy   Italian ;  pilery  Welfh  and  Armorick] — 

Pillory  n.  f.  z,  frame  ere6led  on  a  pillar  for  expofmg 
criminals  [pilloriy  French;  pilloriumy  low  Latin*] — 

I  have  brought  all  thefe  words  together,  as  derivatives  from 
the  fame  root,  however  un-obferved,  and  as  mutually  illuftra- 
ting  each  other.  The  leading  idea,  that  runs  through  the 
whole,  is  obvioufly  roundnefs,  as  exemplified  in  the  prominent 
figure  of  the  abdomen,  the  bellying  of  a  furge,  and  the  greater 
pr  leffer  rotundity  of  the  other  objefls.  And  Bolg  (I)  is  either 
a  belly  or  a  pair  of  bellows,  Bol,  Bola,  or  Boly  (W)  is  a  belly, 
and  Bola  Croen  (W)  a  little  bafket,  literally  a  belly  of  ikins. 
Bula  (A)  Pel  (W)  and  PiUen  (C)  is  a  ball  or  globe,  Bolot, 
Polot  (A)  a  bowl  for  playing,  Pole,  Poleo  (A)  a  pulley,  and 
Buelin  (W)  BoUa,  Bulla  (I)  and  BoUa  (C)  a  cup  or  bowl. 
Bilien  (A)  is  a  round  pebble,  Bilien  Plom  (A)  a  ball  of  lead, 
and  P611  (C)  a  ball;  Pellen  (C)  a  bowl,  a  globc»  a  hard  pud^ 
ding,  or  a  bottom  of  yam;  Pellen  ( W)  a  bottom  of  yam,  a 
clew  of  thread,  a  ball,  or  a  pill;  and  Pellenn  (A)  a  clew  of 
thread  or  a  bottom  of  yarn.  Bui  (W)  is  the  huflc  inclofing 
the  flax-feed,  fo  called  for  the  fame  reafon  that  has  alfo  gained 
k  the  name  of  the  ovary,  its  nearly  globular  nature  5  and  Bal 

*  Hiere  is  no  faeh  word  ia  the  langaage. 

Kka  (W) 
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Sea.j^  ^  ( W)  a  little  bundle  of  flax.  And  BoiUc  (I)  is  a  knob  or  bofs, 
BaiUein  (I)  a  bofs^  ftiid^  or  bubble,  and  Bail  (C  and  A)  a 
berry ;  Pellenau  (Howel  Dha)  a  iwelling  in  the  neck,  Bolg, 
Bviilgleas  (I)  a  blifter,  and  Bul-buen  (A)  a  botch,  pov«4ce,  or 
blain  full  of  filthy  matter;  Bollog  (I)  a  fliell,  a  fcull,  or  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  BhH  (Erfe)  the  head.  Bulan  (W)  alfo 
is  any  bellying  or  bottle-like  veflel,  Ballan  (I)  a  teat,  a  flidl, 
a  chum,  or  a  milking-pdil,  Bilian  (I)  a  fmall  veflel,  Beol  {C 
and  A)  a  trough  or  manger,  Beille  (I)  a  kettle  or  caldron,  and 
Paeol  (Howel  Dha)  a  pail.  Bouillouer,  Pillier  (A)  Pileir  (I) 
and  Filer  (W)  is  a  pillar,  Pioloir  (I)  and  Pilwri  (W)  a  pillory, 
Pillin  (I)  a  boUler,  pannel,  or  pack-faddle,  and  Pilliuir  (I) 
a  pillow.  And  Bile  (I)  is  a  tree,  Pola  (I)  a  pole,  Pilo  (Howe! 
Dha)  the  rod  of  an  apparitor,  and  Pill  (W)  a  log  fet  fefl:  in 
the  ground,  the  fl?em,  ftock,  or  bole  of  a  tree,  and  alfo  a  flake; 
Pawl  (W)  plur.  Polion,  a  pole,  pale,  orftake,  Peul,  Peyl  (A) 
a  flake,  Palifadren  (A)  a  range  offtakes  or  pales,  a  fence,  or  a 
rampart ;  Pall  (A)  a  ftiovel,  and  Pilwm  ( W)  a  fmall  dart. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  purfue  the  original  idea  through 
a  large  variety  of  meanders  and  windings.  This  is  certainly, 
however  it  has  been  negled^ed,  one  irf  the  mofl:  agreeable  parts 
of  Lexicography.  And  it  is  very  curious  to  obfcrve  how  ob- 
jc6ts,  differing  fo  eflentially  in  their  nature,  have  all  derived  apw 
pdiations  from  their  accidental  agreement  itt  fonri.-^Sce  alia 
the  next  feries  of  words. 

BILGE  n.f.  the  lower  part  of  a  fliip,  where  it  fweHs  out, 
and  alfo  the  compafs  or  breadth  of  a  fliip^s  bottom :  no 
etymon—- 

BvLiSE  V.  n.  to  jut  out  roundingly,  as  tin  ifl-bui!t  wall 
fometimes  does  [It  was  originally  written  Bi/ge  -,  Bifge  was  the 
lower  part  of  the  fliip^  where  it  fwelkd  out  i  from  bilij,  Sax-« 
on,  a  bladder]— 

BouOE  V.  n.  tofwellout  [huge,  Frendi]— 

Bao  n.Jl^  fack  or  pouch  [bel^e^  S^ixon^  from  whence 
perhaps  by  droppings  as  is  ufual,  the  harfh  confonant,  came 

iegi,   bage,  bag}^ 

4  Poke 
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Poke  n.f.  afinall  bag  [pocca,  Saxon,  pocbe^  French]— 
Pouch  n.f.  the  fame  \pocbe^  French] — 
Pocket  n.  f.   a  fmall  bag  inferted  into  clothes  [pocca, 
Saxon,  pock€t9  French]— 
Pocket  of  wool  or  hx^  n.f^  a  large  bag  of  them :  un- 


Pack  n.  f.  z  large  quantity  of  any  thing  bundled  up  fiar 
carriage  [^i^Ci^,  Dutch]— 

Packet  n.  f.  ^  fmall  pack„  a  mail  of  kttenB  [pacquet^ 
French}— i- 

Bv<:ket  n^f.  avdiel  to  hold  water  in  [^^j^kr^,  French]^- 
Box  n.  f.  2i  (mall  cafe  of  wood  [It  is  fuppofed  to  have  it» 

name  from  die  box-tree :  box,  Saxon,  buijie^  German] — 
Box  ^.^  afinaErctiring-honfe  in  the  country;   being  fi> 

called,  I  apprehend,  as  originally  made  of  boardSi  and  £evcraL 

hdufes  of  this  kind  yet  remaining  about  London^  where  the. 

word  is  moft  in  ufe :  im-notioed  by  Dr.  Johnfon* — 

PowKE  n.f.  aiktlefwsellinginthebody:  unnoticed- 
Pus  h  n.f.  a  pimple,  a  wheal  [frnfiula^  Latin]— 
Pock  n.f.  a  puftule  [from /<»} — 

Pox  «./  pu^iuks  {prc^erly  ^oeij,  which  originally  fignified' 
afinall  bag  or  pufhjle;  of  the  fame  original,  perhii^s,.  with 
pow/^  otfrncb^  poccas,.  Saxon;  p^ien^  Dutch]*— 

This  is  another  icries  <^  words  derived  from  the  iame  idea 
as  the  fionner,  and  runciiing  pretty  parallel  with  iL  And  the; 
Britiih  fhew5  it  as  (bronzy  as  the  Engliih.  Bo^aim  (I)  is  ta 
blow,  fweil,  or  bul^,  Bui%  (I)  a  fw^iag  in  cattk  that  m 
thought  ta  proceed  from  top  violent  a  heat  or  the  want  of  wa^ 
ter^  Bolchwydd  (W)  the  fwdlling  of  the  belly^  fiokhuyd^  Bal* 
cfaedd,  and  Balchder  (W)  the  finreUing  <Qf  pride,  haughdneifli^ 
Balchio  (W)  to  be  proud,  aad  BakK  (W)  hang^ty;  and 
Beakam,  fiotkam  (J)  is  to  fwell,  bougie  or  ibe  puflbdooit,  Beag, 
andfleacan  (I)  amufhroom,  and  Bokgdh  (I)  a  riling,  fvsfeU 

ling: 
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Sea.  I.  ling,  or  puffing.  Bolgan,  Bulgan  ( W)  is  a  budget  or  any 
bellying  and  bottle- like  veffel,  Bilic  (A)  a  bafin^  Pillic  (A)  a 
frying-pan,  and  Pilig  (A  and  W)  a  veffel  to  wafh  one's  feet  in; 
Balleg  (W)  a  weel  or  bow-net,  Ballasg  (W)  the  fhell  of 
nuts  or  other  fruits,  Blifgyn,  Plifgyn  (W)  the  (hell  of  a  nut, 
an  egg,  &c.  Bolgan  (I)  the  middle  or  center  of  any  things 
Boil%ean  (I)  the  center  of  an  army  or  the  navel  of  the  body 
and  Boilfgeanaibh  (I)  hills,  mountains,  or  any  bulging  body. 
Bolg  (I)  is  a  blifter  or  a  bag,  as  well  as  the  belly  and  a  pair  of 
bellows,  Bolgach*(I)  is  thefmallpox,  and  Bolgajdhe  (I)  blains, 
blifters,  or  boils.  Bechi  (A)  alfo  is  a  burden,  Bechia  (A)  to 
load,  Bogan  (C)  the  corner  of  a  fack  or  bag,  Begel  Bukler 
(A)  and  Bokoid  (I)  the  bofs  of  a  fliield,  and  Bogail  (W)  Begel 
(A)  and  Begl  (C)  the  navel.  And  Buift,  Bofan  (I)  is  a  pouch 
or  fatchel,  Boueft  (A)  and  Boigfm  (I)  a  box,  Baich,  Beich 
(W)  and  Pakat  (A)  a  fardle,  trufs,  or  pack.  Peas. (I)  apurfe 
or  pouch,  andPucan,  Puca  (I)  a  pouch  or  bag;  Pukoid  (I)  a 
powke,  pock,  or  pufh,  Pokkys  Miniz  (C)  the  fmall  pox  or  the 
meazles,  and  Pokkys  Frenc  (C)  the  French  pox ;  Buked  (C)  a 
pail,  and  Buicead  (I)  a  bucket. 

BILL  n.f.  the  beak  of  a  bird  [bile,  Saxon]— Beal,  Bil  (I) 
the  mouth,  Beul  (I)  Bil  (South  Wales)  the  mouth  of  a  veffel, 
and  Bil  (I)  the  beak  of  a  fowl. 

BILL  n.f.  [a  kind  of  hatchet  with  a  hooked  pointy  ufcd  in 
country- work,  as  a  hedging^ Inll 'j  fo  called  from  its  refemblance 
in  form  to  the  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  biUe,  Saxon;  rpi^biUe, 
a  two-edged  axe] — Bochal  (A)  an  axe  or  hatchet,  Buyalh,  Bi- 
lug  (W)  a  hedging-bill,  and  Biail  (I)  a  hatchet  or  axe.  And 
the  word  is  not  derived  from  any  fanciful  aflimilation  of  the 
weapon  to  a  bird's  beak.  It  fignifies,  we  fee,  not  only  a  bill- 
hook, but  alfo  an  axe  or  hatchet  in  general ;  and  only  fignifies 
the  former  as  included  in  the  latter.  But  the  axe  was  not 
formed  in  the  figure  of  the  hedging-bill,  and  could  therefore 
havfe  no  refemblance  to  the  bird's  beak.  And  the  word  is 
plainly  derived  from  Bilan  (W),  which  means  either  a  fpear,  a 

2  lance,. 
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lance,  or  a  pike,  and  therefore  fignified  originally  any  edged  ^^^'J- 
or  pointed  weapon. 

BILL  n.f.z  written  paper  [iillef,  French]— 
Billet  n./.  afmall  one,  a  note  [ii/Iet^  French]— 
Billet  n.f,  a  finall  log  of  wood  for  firing :  the  fame  ety- 
mon ;  Dr.  Joiinfon  generally  confidering  the  words,  that  agree 
in  orthography,  as  one,  and  reducing  them  all,  however  different 
in  meaning,   under  one  derivation- 
It  may  feem  ftrange  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Britons  had  fuch 

words  as  the  two  firft  in'  their  language,  fince  they  had  neither 
letters  nor  writing.  But  we  muft  remember  that  th^y  had 
both  at  laft,  and  before  the  Romans  came  into  the  ifland ;  and 
.received  them  both  from  Gaul.  And,  in  the  fhort  interval  be- 
twixt the  introduction  of  thefe  and  the  return  of  the  Romans, 
they  feem  to  have  fupplied  the  want  of  the  Roman  paper  or 
parchment  by  ufing  writing-tables  of  wood ;  as  the  Irifli  ufed 
taibhle  fileadh  or  plained  tables,  in  circumftances  exaftly  the 
fame.  This  the  two,  fo  very  different,  ideas  annexed  to  the 
word  Billet,  as  a  piece  of  wood  and  a  written  note,  naturally 
fuggeft  to  the  mind.  And  the  ftriking  coincidence  of  the  Bri- 
tifti  language  with  the  Englifh,  I  think,  confirms  it.  Bile  (I) 
is  a  tree,  Billead  (I)  a  piece  or  billet  of  wood,  Bille  (I)  a  ftieet 
of  paper  or  parchment,  Bille  Dealuighte  (I)  a  bill  of  divorce, 
Billead  (I)  a  bill  or  fchedule,  and  Billeog  (I)  the  leaf  of  a  tree 
or  a  book. 

BITTERN  »./  a  bird  [buttour,  French] — 

BITTER  «./  the  fame:  unnoticed — 

BITTER-BUN  n.  f.  the  fame,  Lancalhire— 

BITTER-BUMP  n.f.  the  fame,   Lancaihire— 

BITTOUR  n.f.  the  fame,  [iutour,  French]— 

For  this  word  Dr.  Johnfon  was  not  able  to  afford  us  any  other 
etymology, '  than  that  Ihadov*^'  and  refemblance  of  one,  which 
his  too  common  meafure  of  indolence  induces  him  to  give  us 
for. the  fubftance;  referring  us  to  the  French,  and  there  leaving 
us.  Neither  Junius  nor  Skinner,  nor  his  own  greater  faga- 
cityj  could  find  the  root  of  it  in  any  of  the  Gothick  diale6ls. 

And 
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Sea,  I.  And  the  reafon  was,  that  it  is  purely  Cchick,  Buddat  ( W) 
Aderyn  y  Bunn  (W)  and  Bump  y  Gors  (W),  Kla-Bitter  (C) 
Bunna  (I)  and  Bunn  (Howd  Dha),  all  fignify  this  remarkable 
bird,  and  anfwer  to  its  Englifh  appellations  with  gi^eat  cxafbiefs. 

This  account  of  the  names  fhews  us  fully  the  Celtick  ori- 
;ginal  of  them.  But  the  inquifitive  mind  is  tempted  to  advance 
a  ftep  further,  and  try  if  Ihe  can  unfold  the  primary  and  na- 
tive meaning  of  them*  The  attempt  is  difficult.  But  the  in- 
quiry is  pleafing. 

The  original  name  feems  to  have  been  Buddai  and  Bitter, 
as  it  is  the  moft  iimple  of  any,  and  makes  up  the  principal 
part  of  every  one  of  them.  And  at  the  fame  time,  as  the 
original,  it  will  naturally  be  the  moft  removed  from  our  in- 
Ipeftion.  But  it  is  probably  the  fame  with  B6d  in  Welfh, 
which  fignifies  a  kite,  and,  fometimes  with  and  ibmetime^ 
without  addition,  a  buzzard ;  with  Badhb  aUb  in  Iri(h,  which 
means  at  once  a  Roifton  crow  and  any  ravenous  bird,  as  a 
vulture  &c. ;  and  with  the  Cornifh  Biduen  and  Bydhin  a  hawk, 
and  Bid-ne*pein  either  a  hawk  or  a  crane.  And  it  is  therefore 
a  general  term  for  any  ravenous  fort  of  bird. 

Kla-Bitter  is  only  a  fignature  of  that  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  this  bird,  **  with  bill  ingulpht  to  fhake  the  found- 
**  ing  marlh."  Clap  (W)  is  a  bounce  or  a  crack,  Clapier  (C) 
is  to  fpeak,  and  Clappian  (W)  to  tattle.  And  Clap-Bitter 
or  Clabitter  very  charafteriftically  imports  the  ravenous  biid 
that  makes  the  ftrange  noife. 

Such  alfo  is  the  meaning  of  Bump  y  Gors  and  Bitter-Bump, 
The  found,  which  this  bird  makes,  is  peculiarly  called  Bump- 
ing to  this  day  j  a  word,  the  appearance  of  which  in  the  Britifh 
name  of  the  Bittern,  and  the  popular  application  of  which  to  the 
fame  bird  at  prefent,  (hew  it  to  have  been  originally  Britifli, 
though  it  is  otherwile  loft  in  all  the  dialefts  of  the  language. 
And  both  the  names,  when  they  are  analyfed,  fignify  the  hol- 
low found  of  the  marfh  and  the  ravenous  bird  that  makes  it. 

But  what  aie  Aderyn  y  Bunn,  Bunna,  Bun,  and  Bitter-Bun  ? 
They  are  taken  from  the  ftriking  appearance  of  the  bird,  ftalk- 

ing 
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ing  npon  its  long  legs.  The  name  is  fomefimcs  as  above  in  .5^5:1; 
the  Britifh,  and  fometimes  thus^  ^Bnnan  (I)  Bunnan  Learia 
(I)  Buinean  Learia  (I)  and  Bonnan  Liana  (I).  And  from 
thefe  combinations  the  word  appears  to  fignify  thus ;  Lean^ 
being  a  lAeadow  in  Irilh,  and  fo  (I  fnppofe)  a  inarfh,  as  in  a 
country  like  Ireland  thefe  are  conftantiiy  the  fame.  Aderyn'y 
Bunn  is  the  bird  with  the  foot  or  tlie  walking  bird  j  Bunna 
and  Bunnan  aite  the  walker,  and  Bunnan,  Buinean,  or  Bonnan, 
Liana,  the  walker  of  the  marfh.  B6n  in  the  Welfh,  and  Bon, 
Ban,  arid  Bun  in  the  Irifti,  fignify  the  fole  of  the  fo6t  or  the 
foot  itfelf ;  Buinnean  (I)  and  Bonyn  ( W)  the  ftalk' or  ftem  of 
a  plant;'  and  Bonnaire,  Buiniir  (I)  a  f6otman.  And  a  buz- 
zard •  in  Welfh  is  calfed  both  Bod  y  gwcmi  arid  Bun-cath  y 
wemi;  one  fpccies  of  buzzards  having  long  legs  as  the  bitteirn 
has,  and  wading  equally  with  them  in  the  wateii,  A  'putt6ck 
is  alfo  call^i  Buinneach  in  Iriflr.  And  Bitter- itfu A  itieaA^  Ihe 
ftalking  bittern. 

Suth  is  the  precife  and  full  import  of  the  names  BirrEji, 
6iTT0tfR,  and  fiiTTEAK,.  and  of  the'peculiariy X^caftifr^ 
appellations  of  BiTTfiR-BiTN  arid  BfTTKRrBuMP.  '  Anct'thfe 
whole  ferves  ftrongly  to  fhew  us,  ho>^  farthfutfy  the  natidjfi  m 
general,  and  the  people  of  Lancaftiire  in  particular,  thriugfif! 
all  the  fhocks  of  war  and  all  the  revolutions  df  goV?rrimeiTt^ 
h'a^vre  retained  the  traces  ,and  lijiprdfioh'S  of  .their  oripnal|itii- 
guage.  .^ 

'    thOCK.n.f.  a  hekVy  piece  ot   timbei'/  thifck  arid  morf 
[block,  tuichy. bloc,  ¥vtnc\{\-^  :.,.-.i  ..      •    '  '' 

Log  ti.  f.  thd  fame  [the  original  of  this  Word  is  not  known. 
Skinner  derives  if  from  hrran,  Saxoii,  to  life/  Junius^  from' 
lo^ge,  Dutch,  fluggifli;  .perhaps  the .  Latin' /i^««;w  is  ttiejCrue 
origmal] — 

Clog   n.  f.  z  wooden  fhoe  [from  the  verb  ctog\--^        * 

Clog  n.f.  a  kind  of  additional  ftibe  worne  by  women,  to 
keep  them  from  the  wet  [from  the  verb  cJog]-^     .^     .    ^  T  , 

Clog  v.  a.  toioad  with  fometbirig  that  m'^* 'Hincfer  mo-*^ 
tion  [it  is  imagined  by  Skinner  to  come  lErbih  /?^ ;  by  Cafau- 

L 1  bon 
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s«^-  r-   bon  derived  from  rcXoios,  a  dog*s  collar,    being  thought  to  he 
firft  hung  upoa  fierce  dogs] — 

Clog  n.f.  any  incunjbrance  hung  upon  any  thing  to  liin^ 
der  motion   [from  the  verb] — 

Gal  AGE  n.f.  a  fhepherd's  wooden  (hoe  wome  in  Spenfer's 

time. 

My  heart-blood  is  well  nigh  frome,   I  feel. 

And  my  ga/age  grown  faft  to  my  heel : 
no  etymon-^ 

Galoche  ».  /  a  wooden  fhoe  or  flipper,  ufed  in  thelaft 
century,  as  Spelman  informs  us,  by  peafants  in  the  country^ 
and  by  fuch  fcholars  in  the  univerfities  as  were  not  enrolled  in 
any  particular  college,  but  lived  at  large  in  the  town :  un*- 
noticed— 

GAI.OCHE  In./.B,  wooden  flipper  wome  ibmetimes  by  men 
Galocio  y.  in  France  and  England:  unnoticed— 
Thefe  words  are  all  one,  and  refer  to  the  one  common  idea 
of  a  piece  of  wood.  And  Ploccyn  ( W)  is  a  block  of  wood> 
tloch  (I)  is.  a  block  or  log  of  wood„  and  Galoig  (I)  a  flioe* 
The  firft  fhoes  of  mankind,  and  of  the  Cekae,  would  be 
wooden  ones,  and  are  retained  to  this  day  under  the, name 
pf  Clogs  and  Galoches  in  Lancafhire  and  France.  Thofe  in 
France,  however,  are  not  .made  as  in  Lancafhire,  merely 
fit^  with  fbles  of  wood»  and  having  the  other  parts  of 
leather ;  but  are  all  compofed  of  wood,  and  are  therefore  called 
Boutpu  Prerv  (A)  or  fhoes  of  timber.  Such  they  once  were  un- 
dou])tealy  in  both  kingdoms.  And  the  neceflTary  heavinefs  of 
thefe  fhoes,  when  it  came  to  be  contrafted  with  the  lightnefs  of 
the  leathern  ones,  very  naturally  gave  birth  to  all  the  ideas  of 
dogging,  loading,  and  incumbering, 

BOAT  n.f.  a  rounded  kind  of  vefTel  to  pafs  the  waters  in 
[bar,  Saxon]—     . 

Butt  n.f.  a  large  rounded  veflel  for  ftoring.  liquors  [burr,. 
Saxon  ]^ — 

Butt  n.Jl  a  rounding  mafs  of  eaith  heaped  up  for  archers 
to  ftioot  at  [iuf^  French  Jr~ 

Butt 
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Butt  n./.  the  rounding  ridge  into  which  land  is  thrown  ^^.^-J- 
by  the  plough,  Manchefter— 

Boot  n./.  b,  round  cafe  of  leather  for  the  leg  [iotfas,  Ar- 
.  morick ;  htes^'  a  ftioe,  Welfli ;  6offe,  French] — 

Bottle  n. /.  b,  finall  rounding  veffel  of  glals  \iwteillej 
French]— 

Butler  n.f.  a  fervant  employed  in  fumiftiing  the  table 
[ibouteiilen  French;  boteler^  botillery  old  Englifli,  from  bottle \ 
he  that  is  employed  in  the  care  of  bottling  liquors]^ — 

Bottle  of- hay  or  grafs  n.  f.  z,  quantity  bundled  up: 
the  fame  etymon  as  for  bottle  above— 

Pottle  n.f,  a  round  veflel  containing  two  quarts  [from 

Pot  n.f.  a  roimd  veflel  of  any  fize,  from  a  pipkin  to  a  ' 
caldron  \pot^  French,    in  aU  the  fenfes,  and  Dutch;   potte^ 
Iflandick]— 

Pod  n.f,  2l  hufk,  a  hull,  of  peas  &c,  [bode^  boede^  Dutch, 
a  little  houfc.  Skinner]— 

Pei>  n.f.  a  bafket,  a  hamper:  no  etymon— 

Ped  n.f.  z,  finall  packladdle;  much  fhorter  than  a  pannel, 
raifed  up  before  and  bdhind,  and  ferving  for  fmall  burdens : 
IK)  etymon— 

Pad  n.  f.  a  ftuffed  cloth,  a  flight  bolfter,  to  keep  up  a 
lady^s  hair  before:  unnoticed— 

Pad  n.f.z  ftufFcd  faddlie  for  a  horfe,  ufed  chiefly  by  ladies 
in  riding  [a  low  foft  faddle  5  properly  a  faddle  or  bolfter  ftufFed 
with  flxaw:  pajado,  Spaniih,  oi  paja^  ftraw]— 

Pad-nao  n.  f.  fuch  a  horfe  as  is  generally  ridden  by  la- 
dies with  a  pad  upon  it :  unnoticed — 

Pad  n.  f.  the  fame  [i.  the  road,  2.  an  eafy-paced  horfe: 
from  paab,  Saxon,  whence  likewife  path,  or  paa'S] — 

Pad-lock  n.f.  a  lock  upon  a  ftufFed  cloth  or  cloak-bag, 
,and  fb  a  fmall  lock  to  be  hung  upon  any  thing,  [a  lock  hung  on 
a  ftaple  to  hold  on  a  link ;  padde^  Dutch]— 

L  1  2  Pabi 
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Sea.  I.      Pad /u.  tf.  to  ftuff  or  fwell  put  any  thing  with   cotton, 

-wool,  ftraw,  &c. :  unnoticed-— 

I     •       •  ... 

Bead  n.f.  a^Uttleball  Tb^a^e^  prayer,  SajCQnJ-rr. 

Button  n.f.  a  little  oall  for  fattening  the  drefs  [buttwn, 
Welfh;  ^utoftr,  French] —  , 

PouD  n.f.  aboil  or  ulcer,  Suffex— 

.Pudding  «.  f.  originally  the  rounding  gut  of  an  animal, 
then  one,  fluffed,  with  variaus.  ingredients,  and  then  the  iugre- 
dients  in  a  rounded  form  without  the  gut  [pot fen,  .WcUh, 
an  inteftine ;  boudin,  Erench ;  pudpig,  Swediih}— ? 

Budget  n.f.  a  fmajl  bag  [bogette,  Frenchjr-r 

Butcher  n^  f  originally,,  as  appears  bdow,  one  who 
carried  a  budge  or  budget,  the  fignature  of  a  man  that  killed 
animals  and  fold  their  flefh  [boucbery  FreivchJ-r-. 

BuTTocKj,»,y^  the  rounding  part  of  the  body  which  is. 
alfo  called  the  rump  [fuppofed  by  Skinner  to  conve  frqm 
aboutir,  French;  inferted  b^  Junius  without  etymology]— 

•    •  .  .       '  .     •         •   • 

Botch  n.  f  a  fwelling  in  the  body  [bo^za^  pronounced 
botza,  Italian]-^;^  ..        . 

Botc^  j/.y,  an.adventitiou$,part  clymfily  fet  upon  i^lqthef: 
the  l^me  etyroon — *  .    .  • 

Patch  n.  f  ^  piece  fewed  upon  cloth,  or  a^IinaU  piece 
of  black  fdk  placed  as.  an  ornament  orx  ^e,.  fape  ^[pezt^ 
Italian]—  _  .....:• 

All  thefe  words  are  related.  ,  They  are  deri^d  froqa  the 
fame  pai-ental  idea.  And  .they  qaixy  the  fan^ily  likpnefs  .along 
with  them.  They^  are  a  coUater^^I  progeny  with  belly  and 
BiLGEif  and  their  numerous  relatives^  before^  And  thpir.  mean- 
ings are  nearly  the  fame,  all.  equally  refiijitii^ffom  tl^e.ide^  o£ 
rounduiefs,  and  coufidering  it  equally  ia  a  la;{iand.popu|^i<kiiKl 
or  view. 

B6th  (W)  is  the  bofs  of  a  {hield  or  the  nave  o^  a  cajt- wheel, 
Bqthan  (C)  a  bump  or  bunch,  JBothell  (C)  a  hUfter,  and  BQtJipH, 
Po'thell  (W)abUfterprwheal}  Bad  (I).Bad:CW)  and  Bottas  (I) 

a  boat ; 
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a  boat;  Botes  (A)  Bottafen  (W)  a»d  Butais  (I)  a  boot-fhoe ;  BUta ,  ^cft.  L 
(I)  a  butt-veflel,  andBuddai  (W)  a  churn  ;  Buta  (I)  an  archer's' 
butt  J  and  Both  (W)  Bold  (I)  and  fiuideal  (I)  a  b<c>tde,  Butel 
Foen  (A)  a.  bottle  of  bay,  Buiteleoir, .  Bmleir  (I)  a*  butler,  and 
Botaler  (C)  a  tankard-beai'er.  Pata  (I)  is  any  veffel,  Pota 
(I)  Pot  (A)  a  pot,  Potadoir  (I)  a  potter,  and  Pottes  ( W) 
pottle;  Puitiic  (I)  a  bottle,  and  Boidel  (I)  and  Potten 
(W)  a  bowl  with  a  large  belly ;  Potten  (W)  a  belly  or 
paunch;  and  Boideal,  Putog  (I)  Potten  (South  W)  and 
Pwding  (W)  a  pudding.  And  Bottwn  (W)  Buttun  .(A)  is  a 
button;  Buift  and  Bofan  (I)  a  fatchel  or  budget;  Buifgin 
(I)  a  haunch  ox  buttock ;  and  Bofer,  Boccr  (A)  Buifteoir 
(J)  a  butcher.. 

This  is  a  tliird  and  very  remairkable  feries  of  words,    all 
derived  from  the  idea  of  roundnefs.     Both  (W)  above  lignifies 
equally  a  bottle,  the  bofs  of  a  fhield,  and  the  nave,  of  a  wheel, 
and  is  the  fame  word  with  Butt  a  veflel,  a  Butt  of  land, 
a.BuTT  for  archers^  a  Boat,  and  a  Boot  ;  the  Britifh  fhoes, . 
as  I  have .  formerly  fliewn,  being  half- boots. .    Pot,  Bottle,. 
and  Pottle  are  the  fame  word;   and  the  variation  is  pro- 
duced   by   the   Britifh   mode  of  pronunciation.      And   they 
originally  fignified,  not  merely   the  fmaller  veffels  which  are. 
npw  called  bottles,  but  alfo  the  larger;  as  Both  (W),  which 
TOcans  equally,  a  bpttle  and  a  borachio,  is  the  fame  word  with 
a  Butt  for  liquocs.     The  ftrangc  application  of^BoTTLE  to  a. 
bundl^.of  hay* Of  grafs  now  becomes  eafy  anc^^naturaL-   But-- 
LjER  in  ftri3Lneis,nysans  the  perfbn  who  has  the  fuperimeur 
deney  of  the  liqupcs. ,  And  the  Butcher   appears   to  have 
been  fo  dejipminatpd,    from  carrying  a  bag  or  pouch  at  his, 
fide    for  the  figipiature  of  his    trade,    as  he  now ,  carries  a . 
fteeL  . 

BODlilN./z*/  [i.  an  inftrument  with  a  fmall  blade  and 
{hsurp  point,  ufed  to  bore  holes;  2.  an  inffrument  to  draw  a 
thread  or  ribbon  through  a  loop ;  3 .  an  inftrument  to  drefs.  ^ 
the  hair :  boddikeriy  or  fmall  body.    Skinner] — 

BoDiKiN  n.f.  the  fame,  Mancheftei*. 
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Sea.  r.  0r.  Johnfon*s  arid  Skinner's  etymology  here  is  peculiarly 
trifling.  The  term.  Bodkin,  is  well  known  to  have  been 
ufed  antiently  for  a  fhort  {tabbing  inftrument  or  little  dag- 
ger.    Gafcoigne,  fpeaking  of  Julius  Caefar,  fays  he  was 

At  laft  with  bodkins  dub'd  and  douft  to  death. 
In  the  margin  of   Stowe's  Chronicle,    edit.    1614,    Caefar  is 
equally  faid  to  have  been  flain  with  bodkins.     In  the  Mufes  Look^ 
ing'Glafs  by  Randolph,   1638,  is  the  following  paffage : 
Aph.  A  rapier's  but  a  bodkin. 
D<iL   And  a  bodkin 

Is  a  moft  dangerous  weapon :  fince.  I  read 
Of  Julius  Caefar's  death,  I  durft  not  venture 
Into  a  taylor's  fhop  for  fear  of  bodkins. 
And  in  ^be  Cuftom  of  the  Country  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
is  this  explanation  of  the  word,  <- 

out  with  your  bodkin^ 

Your  pocket-dagger,  your  ftilletto.  * 
But  indeed  thefe  inftances  are  all  fuperfluous.  That  of 
Shakefpeare  alone,  who  is  the  beft  preferver  of  our  old  terms, 
and  has  done  more  perhaps  than  all  our  writers  together 
.towards  fixing  the  fluftuating  ftate  of  our  language,^  is  amply 
fufHcient  of  itfelf : 

Wh^n  a  man  might 
With  a  bare  bodkin  his  quietus  make. 
And  Boidigin  (I)  fignifies  exaftly  the  fame,  bdng  the  diminu- 
tive of  Bidog,  the  Erfe  word  for  a  Highland  durk,  and  the 
Welfh  one  for  a  pocket-dagger^  a  rapier,  or  a  poniard. 

The  word,  therefore,  fignifies  properly  any  (harp  and  piercing 
inftrument.  And  in  this  fenfc  it  is  ufed  by  the  populace  of 
Manchefter  to  this  day,  in  that  petty  but  too  frequent  oath 
among  them,  which  appears  alfo  in  Shakefpeare  x.  227  and 
I.  245,  Gods  Bodikinf  or  *Ods  Bodikins;  referring  equally  to  the 
fpear  and  the  nails,  that  pierced  the  Incarnate  God  on  the 
crofp. 

*  See  Steeveni  on  Shakefpeare,  x.  236. 

BOO 
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BOG  ;?.  /  a  marfh  [%,  foft,  IriniJ—Bogach,  Began  (I>,  ^  Sca^, 
from  Boucq  (C)  and  Bog  (I)  foft. 

BOG  n.f.  a  privy  :  unnoticed — This  fenfe  of  the  word  isr 
ilrangely  overlooked  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  when  it  is  fo  much  ia 
ufe  among  the  academicks  of  Oxford.  And  Beg  (I)  and  By- 
chan  (Howel  Dha)  fignifies  a  privy.  The  name  is  properly 
Ty  Bychan  and  Teagh  Beg,  as  it  aftually  occurs  in  Howel 
Dha  and  the  Irifli ;  and  is  literally  the  fame  with  our  Little 
Houfe. 

BONNET  ».  /  a  cap  {bonet,  French]— This  woi'd,  derived 
in  the  ufual  ftrain  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  etymologies  from  the 
French,  is  purely  Celtick.  I  have  previoufly  fhewri  the  Bri- 
tons to  have  worn  bonnets,  and  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  High- 
landers at  prefent.  And,  as  Boinead  or  Boined  (I)  fignifics  a 
cap,  fo  is  it  derived  from  the  Welfh  Bann  and  the  Irifli  Beann  5 
the  former  of  which  meant  antiently  high  or  lofty,  and  both 
have  been  therefore  applied  to  the  talleft  mountains.  There 
are  fome  of  this  name  in  Caermarthenfliire  and  Glamor- 
ganfliirc,  and  feveral  in  Brecknockfliire.  And  the  higher 
hills  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  generally  the  fame  ap- 
pellation. Hence  it  came  to  fignify  the  loftieft  part  of  the 
body,  the  head ;  and  is  the  fame  word  with  the  Welfh  Pen, 
cither  a  head  or  a  hill.  And  Boinead  (I)  is  tlierefore  the  dimi- 
nutive of  Beann,  ahead;  and  fignifies,  like  cap,  either  the 
head  or  the  drefs  of  it.  Thus  Pen-bleth  (W)  is  the  plaiting 
of  the  hair.     And  Beannog  (I)  is  a  coif  or  linnen  cap. 

BOOTH  n.  f.  a  houfe  built  of  boards  or  boughs  [boed^ 
Dutch;  bwtb,  Welfti]— Bod  (C)  a  dwelling.  Bod  (W)  an - 
abode,  a  dwelling,  a  manfion,  or  a  habitation;  Buyth  (C) 
a  houfe  or  a  cottage,  Buth  (C)  a  cottage,  Bwth  ( W)  and  Both 
(I)  a  cottage,  a  hut,  ftied,  tent,  or  booth.  This  was  evidently 
the  word  for  the  firfl:  kind  of  houfes  that  the  Britons  built* 
And  the  booth  was  their  firft  bod  or  manfion • 

BOROUGH  n.f.  antiently  a  market  town,  now  a  corporate 
one  that  fends  members  to  parliament  [  i .  antiently  a  furety  or 
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^^^*J' ,  a  man  bound  for  others,  2.  a  town  with  a  corporation :  bojihoe, 
Saxon]— 
Burrow  n./.  the  fame— 
Burgh  n./.  the  fame— 
Brugh  n.Jl  the  fame— 

Berg    }  ''^f^  *'  ^^^^- 

Burgher  n.f.  an  inhabitant  of  a  borough  [from  burgh\^ 
Burgess  n.f.  the  fame  {bourgeois^  French]— 
Thefc  are,  what  one  would  not  naturally  expeft  to  find  them, 
all  derivations  from  the  Britifh  language,  Bourch  (A)  Brugh 
and  Brogh  (I)  is  a  borough,  and  Burghaide,  Burgaire  (I) 
Bourchis,  Bwrchis  (A)  Berges  (C)  and  Burgais  (W)  a  burgher 
or  burgefs.  And  Dr.' Johnfon  has  made  the  fame  miftake 
here,  that  I  have  previoufly  cenfured  in  Sir  William  Black- 
ftone;  and  confounded  the  Saxon  Borh  a  pledge  with  the 
Saxon-Britifh  Borgh  a  town.  The  latter  fignifies  either  a 
market- town  or  a  great  houfe,  as  Righ  Brogh  or  Brugh,  and 
Bruighean,  mean  equally  the  king's  houfe  in  Irifh,  Bwrdais 
and  Bwrgais  Trev  is  the  town  of  the  Burgefs  in  Welfli,  and 
Bourch  in  Armorick  is  a  borough  or  great  town.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  is.  That  the  word  primarily  fignified  a:  fort  or 
caftle,  and  thence  came  to  import  a  town  and  a  palace,  becaufe 
the  only  towns  of  the  Britons  were  originally  forts,  and  our 
royal  houfes  were  all  caftellated  even  within  thefe  three  or  four 
centuries.  And  it  aflually  ftands  for  a  Britifh  town,  or  a  fort, 
in  the  i6th  iter  of  Richard  and  the  15th  of  Antoninus,  which 
give  us  equally  Venta  Belgarum — ,  Brige  (now  Broughton 
in  Hampfhire)  xi,  and  Sorbioduno  viii. 

BOTHER  v.  a.  to  deafen,  a  word  very  common  at  Man- 

chefter  and  in  Ireland  :  unnoticed Bouderez  (A)  a  noife  in 

the  ears,  Byddar  (W)  Bouthar  (A)  and  Bothack,  Bothar  (C) 
deaf,  andByddara  (W)  Bouthara  (A)  to  deafen. 

BOWELS  n.f.  the  inteftines  \boyaux>^  French] — This  word 
occurs  in  the  Latin  laws  of  fome  of  the  German  nations,  under 
the    title  of  Botellus  (fee  Spelman).     And  Bouthel  (A)    is  a 

bowel. 
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bowd,  and  Budhellu,  Buthellou,  BouthcUou  (A)  bowels.  This  Sea.^. 
is  plainly  the  fame  word  with  bottle  and  bowl  before, 
jartakihg  equally  of  the  nature  of  both,  connedting  the  two 
families  of  belly  and  boat  togethn,    and  meaning,    as 
PUDDING  means  before,  the  rounding  veffels  within  the  body. 

fiOX  n.f.z.  blow  with  the  hand  upon  the  fide  of  the  head 
\boch  a  check,  Wellh]— 

Box  V.  a.  to  ftrike  a  man  with  the  fift  [from  the  noun  J— 

Box  V.  n.  to  fight  with  the  fifl— 
.  Dr.  Johnfon's  reference .  of  the  word  here  is  very  fhange* 
For  what  poffible  tranfition  of  ideas  can  there  be  from  a  cheek 
to  a  box  of  the  ear  ?  The  fubftantive  appears  plainly  from  the 
verbs  to  fignify  a  blow  with  the  fift.  And  accordingly  Boc 
(I)  is  a  ftroke  or  blow. 

BRACELET  n.f.  armour,  or  an  ornament,  worn  upon  the 
arms  {bracelet,  French]— 

Em-brace  v.  a.  to  hold  any  one  fondly  in  tibe  arms 
[emSrafer,  French]— 

Em-brace  v.  n.  to  join  in  an  embrace— 

Em-brace  n.f.  a  holding  fondly  in  the  arms  [from  the  verb]— 

Em-bracement  n.f.  the  fame  [from  the  verb]— 

Braich  (W)  Brae  (I)  and  Brech  (A)  an  arm>  Bfeichrwy, 
Braich*ledr  (W)  Braccaile,  Bra^flead  (I)  and  Brafdet  (A)  a 
bracelet,  literally  any  thing  for  the  arm;  and  Braicheidio, 
Bracheidio  (W)  and  Um-Bracam  (I)  to  embrace,  literally  to 
have  in  the  arms.      ^' 

BRAGET  n.f  fpiced  ale,  Manchcfter— Brakat;  Bregawd 
(C)  methcglin,  Bragawd  (W,  Howel  Dha)  and  Braket  (C) 
fpkcd  ale,  from  Brag  (W  and  C)  malt,  ^  This  kind  of  ale, 
which  is  ftill  introduced  into  our  lower  feafts  at  Manchefter. 
and  only  made  for  the  occafion,  appears  to  have  been  once  a 
principal  obje6t  even  of  royal  luxury,  and  as  regularly  repofited 
ip  the  cellar  as  the  other.  And  it.  retained  among  the  earUeft 
Saxons  an  appellation  defcriptive  of  its  origin^  and  l^  its  po- 
pular title  of  WeUh  Ale  referred  to  the  Britons  as  the  inventers, 
and  tathe  Welfh  as  the  continuers^  of  it«   So  early  as  the  reign 
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^*^\  ,of  Ilia,  dnd  for  ev^ery  aUottnent -of  ten  hide*  b€3<»%ing?to  irir 
crown,  the  tenants  are  ordered,  among  other  things,  to  fbittib 
his  cdlar^imuaUy  with  twelve  ambers  of  Welfli-and  thirty  of 
common  ak,  x^eljf:  ambjia  pyhf  ce$  eaiob.  ^iTtigidut%:)ie&  (LL«* 
70).  The  word,,  that  fignifits  eoimnicHi 'ale,  iis  hlurte/i  pure  or 
ife-tttingled,  iinplying  the  other  to-  beimxed'  or  ttmpafed:^ 
with  fomething  elfe,  and  fo  denoting  the  Br  a<5et*  And  the^ 
WelAi  aie  appears  to  have  retained  its  confequenee  tuucHig  the' 
Saxons,  for  more  than  acentwy  afterwards j  one  of  the  eftates* 
of  Petei^borough'  Abbey  b^ng  required^  in  85  V  to  ^dit  an-- 
nuaily  two  barrds  of  oomraon  ale  -and  ten  nuttasv  of  Wdih^ 
tq?a  ntnnan  pulle  hhitrpes  aloS    and  ren  mitxaa  Facljrces  aio& 

BRAKE  n.  /.  an  inftrument  for  working  faem^  tt:  flax  ^ 

dR£A'K   t^  -0.  to  part  any   thiAg  by  violence:  (bpetctn^ 
Saxon] — 

Break  v.  n.  to  £Edl  ih  two— ^ 
•  Hra'^kb  IfAe priptem/t;  iff  breAk-^ 


Y  V.  04  to  pou&d  any  tbinj^  [b^taaam,  9a;xdn,.  braiefr 
French}-^ 

Bru>8>  t;.  if.  to  break  a  thing  into  powder,^  of 'mangle  ^ 
perfoli  by  KqaQry  blows  \br%Jer^  French]-^ 

Si^R^AcTK  n^J*  a  breadh,  a  broken  part  [fircan  ifMi)-^ 
Bracket  !«./  a  piece  of  wood,  fixed  for  the  fupport  of 
foihething;  ho  ctyraon— 

Breach  «•  /  the  aft  of  fer^ing  «iy  thing,  or  the  itatc^ 
ctf  being  hiokkxi  [froni  irfoi ;  iireibs^  Fronch]^-^ 

Breech    n«  /    the   pofteriours  [fi^poTed    from  bjtascan^ 
Saxon]"- 

Brtceches  #,  7*   ^^^  nSmn'5  gantmt  over  the  poftenoursr 
and  thighs  £b|i9Bc,  Saxon,  komh-accai  «n  akl'Oa\Uifli  word^. 

fo 


lb  tliat  Skkiiifir  imaginee  the  name  of  t^e  part  covered  mth  ^^^'  '* 
kretchcs  to  be  derived  from  that  of  th?  garmeHt]-<» 


-  ^i^HOR/«^*.  apt-tolifeak,  Chefilin 
Br  ITCH  EL  adj'.  the  feme,  Lancaftiirc-^ 

I  BRITTLE  4^.  the  fame  [bjtirraiH  Saxoh}-^ 

•  Thcfe  are.  all  veiy  plakrly  the  branches  of  one  ftfein,  an4 
partake  o^  ita  nature  and  quality.  And  Frika  (A)  Bfacaim 
(J)  is  to  bceak  any  thing  in  fonder,  Bracadh  (I)  is  that  breaking 
mftruinmit  a  har^tow,  and  Brae  (W)  a  brake  for  flax  or  hemp; 
Briwo,  Breuany  ( W)  and  ftudh^m,  B)fc<^;bam  (I)  to  bray  any 
thing,  ^^  ( W  and  I)  a  rent,  rupture,  ftafture,  or  breach,  and 
Sjrifeadh  (I)  a  wound,  iSrifeadh,  Bniim,  andBrife  (I)  to  breaks 
and  Brifc,  Breofg  (I).  Brefque  (A)  brittle.  Brwyd  (W)  is  torn 
or  broken,  Brioth  (I)  a  fra^ion^  and  Brettol  (A)  brittle ;  Breuoi 
(W)  frangible,  Briwiion  (W)  crumbs  or  fragments,  Briwfioni 
(W)  to  crumble,  and  Brufuna  (A)  to  crumble  or  bruile;  Brifga 
{I)  the  breech,  Brifte,  Briftighe  (I)  breeches,  Brykah  (W)  bree- 
ches or  a  coverlet,  and  Bragu,  Brages  (A)  breeches  or  tfotir^s. 
Thf  Cehick  Brace®  and  the  Englifh  Breeches,  as  I  have 
(hewn  before,  and  as  the  analogy  here  concurs  alfo  to  flieWj 
were  fe  denominated  from  the  colours  upon  them  run*. 
ning  in  ftripes-  or  divifions.  And  the  prefent  trowfers  are  the 
original  garment  a  little  altered.  In  its  firft  flate  it  hung 
down  to  the  ande^,  entire  and  un-divided,  as  the  petticoats  of 
the  women  da  at  prefent ;  and  is  ftill  wome  in  Ais  form  by 
our  Bluecoat  boys  at  Manchefter.  And  the  next  improvement 
was  to  open  it  before,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  walking ; 
as  has  been  pra6lifcd  with  the  gowns  of  fcholars,  academicks, 
and  clergymen,  and  with  the  furplices  of.  the  laft  very  lately  : 
and  it  is  ufcd  in  this  ftate  by  the  Bridewell  boys  of  London, 
and  our  failors.  In  the  original  difpofition  of  the  drefs,  there- 
fore, it  could  not  be  denominated,  as  might  be  imagined  at  firft, 
from  the  divifion  in  its  form,  but  was  called  from  the  breaks  in 
its  colours.  And  the  pofteriours  were  not  named  the  Breech 
from  the  drefs,  whichTormerly  covered,  not  only  the  buttocks. 
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^^^']' ,  but  alfo  the  thighs  and  legs ;  but  from  that  breach  or  divifion 
along  them,  which  fo  frequently  caufes  them  to  be  ipoken  of  iiv 
the  plural  number. 

BRAN  n.  /  the  hulks  of  corn  ground  [^enna,  Italian«]--4 
Bren  (A)  fcurf,  bran,  &c*,  and  Brann  (W  and  I)  bran. 

BRIBE  ».  /  a  prefent  given  for  fome  bad  purpcxfe  [BriAer  m 
French^  originally  iignifies  a  piece  of  bread,  and  is  applied  to* 
any  piece  taken  from  the  reft ;  it  is  therefore  likely,  that  a  6riie 
originally  figniiied,  among  us,  a  (hare  of  any  thing,  unjuftiy) 
gpt] — Breab,  Brib  (I)  a  pref^rt  or  a  bribe,^  Do  BrU)ead  (I)  to> 
make  a  prefent  or  to  bribe,  Bribigte  (I)  bribed,  Brioboir  (I)  a; 
Ibriber,  and  Bribiereas  (I)  bribery.  Dr.  Johnfon*is  etymon,  there- 
fore, is  as  foreign  in  itfelf  as  it  is  forced  in  its  meaning*t 
The.  original  idea  is  what  would  naturally  be  the  original  one,; 
that  of  a  gift  or  prefent.  And  the  invidious  acceptation  of  the. 
word  refulted  from  the  abufive  efFed:  of  prefents  oh  the  mind. 

BRICK  n.  f.  a  mafs  of  burnt  cky  for  the  ufe  of  building; 
\bricki  Dutch;  briquet  French,  according  to  Menage,  from  im^* 
brex,  Latin,^  whence  ^rilr^]:— Brice,.  Brie  (I)  is  a  brick^  and  Bri- 
cidhe  (I)  bricks ;  to  make  bricks  is  Bricidhe  do  deanad  (][)>  a 
brick-bat  is  Brice  (I),  and  a  brick-layer  isBricar  (J);  Dr.:. 
Johnfon's  derivation  is  one  of  the  ftrangeft  and  moil:  diftorted^ 
that  appears  in  all  etymology.  But  the  woard  comes  cafily. 
from  the  Celtick.  And  it  probably  fig}iified .originally^  what  a, 
Brick  would  naturally  be  denpminat9d  at  firft,  a  ilone  of  day ; . 
the  Comifli  calling  it  Pobi-faen,  a  baked  ftone^  apd  the  Welih. 
Pridd-faen  or  a  ftone  of  earth ; ,  and  Kreag  (I)  and  Pri  (C). 
fignifyingclay^  and  Broc  (A)  a  v^ffdLof  clay  or  earth*. 

BRISKET  n.  f.  the  breaft  of  an  animal  [bricbet^  French]— 
Brylked  ( W)  the  breaft  of  a  flain  beaft. 

BRIZE  n.f.  a  fly  with  a  fhafp  fting,.  a  gad-fly  :  no  etymon^— 

Breese  the  fame  [bjiiofa^  Saxon] — 

» 

Broach  n.f.  z  fpit  [brocbe^  French] — 
Broacher  n.f.  the  fame  [from  broach\^* 
Broach  n.f.  a  butcher's  prick,  Prov.— * 

A  •  Broach 
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BuoACH  V.  a.  to  pierce  as  with  a  fpit,  to  tap  a  veOfel,  tcc^^J' 
^om  the  noun  SroacSy^ 

Brooch  n.  /.  a  round  kind  of  buckle^  worn  formerly  on 
file  breaft  in  England  and  the  Highlands,  ornamented  with' 
ilones  and  pearls,  and  fumifhed  with  a  (harp  tongue,  from 
which'  it  borrowed  its  name.  It  was  ufed  in  Scotland  during, 
the  1 5th  century  (Murray's  Laws-  of  Scotland,  p.  20)*  And 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Shakefpeare,  who- 
had  no  antiquarian  knowledge  to  aflift  him,  and  therefore 
fyoke  from  the  fafhions  of  his  own  times,- the  Brooch  appears 
to  have  been  laid  afide  in  England  not  very  long  before  he  wrote:. 

richly  fuited,  but  unfeafonable ;  j'uft  like  the  6rooc6  and  the 

tooth-pick>  which  we  wear  not  now"  [a jewel,,  an  omament 
of  jewels  :  Aroie,  Dutch}—- 

Brooch  v\.  ai  to  adorn;  to-  decorate  fully ;  tak^n  from  the 
high  idea  of  the  ornamental  nature  of  a  brooch*  [to  adorn  with) 
jewels :  from  the  noun 


tt 


Broach  n.J^  the  flrft*  horns  of  a  young  ft^,  growing^; 
fharp  like  a  Ipit  [iroche,  French] — - 

Pricket  n.  ft  z  buck  in  his  iecond  year,  fo  called  from-' 
his  (haq>ening  horns  [from /r/ri]-*— 

Prickl'e   ff. /.  afmall  fharp  fhoot,  like  that  of  a' briar 
[from  prieky^ 

Pricker  m \fi  a«  (harp  (lender  inflrument  for  p^ercingr 
[from  pricky^ 

Prick  n.  f.  the  fame  [pjwcca,  Saxonji— - 

PikicK  n>.  tf.  to 'pierce  with  fuch  an.  inftrument   [pjiicatn^ 
Saxon]— 

Prica  (I)  is  a  fharp  point  or  a  priek,  Prioca,  Prica  (I)  a: 
ding  faftened  to  the -end  of  a  goad' in  order  to  drive  cattle 
along,  Pricead  (I)  a. pricking,  and  Pricam,  Priocaim(I)  to  (Viag . 
or  prick ;  Proc  (W)  a  penetrating  or  piercing  through,  Proc- 
ciwr  (W)  a  ftirrer  on,  a  fllcklel:;  and  Brocha  (A)  to  pierce 

or 
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s^  1;  oy  gof^^  Bfochm  (A)  is:a  pi^qsa'  orfpki^  and  Brbch?  (C)  a 
buckle,  clafp,  or  bracelet.  And  Bros.  (C)  k  ^,  Qmg  or  prickr 
le^  Bruachan  (I)  a  fawn^  and  Bru  (I)  a  hind  or  a  deer. 

BROCK «./  a  l?(idg<a:  [bpoo,  S^on]-^Bffoc.  (C.  and  Ic)  «id 
Broch  (A  and  W),  from  Brocc  {W)  a  dac k  grifslyr  coloiir;  all^ 
badgers  beiag"  fiidu.  and  therefor.  caHedr  Orfy$  freqiKntly-  in; 
Englifti. 

BROTH  n.  /  Hquot  in  wbieh  fWH:  hup  htm  boiled  [bfioB^ 
Saxonl-^Broufit  (A)  and;  Bf vM^^hap,  Broth  (I)  broths,  fposn 
Bruitbfi  (I)  boibd,  which:  i9  aafwcred  by  Brydjb:>  (W)f  tp  be 
liot,  Brwd  (W)  hoti  ujfed  p»ctijp«l%rly  of  hot  iiquofi  9a4  Qccmt 
:.(A)  a  buining  coai<. 

BRU&Hr  WOOD  n.  f.  ti^e  wood  of  (hnjbby  thickets,  fiftch  as 
ife  fit  for  filing  [from  brujb  and  nx»od.  I  Isnow  not  whether  it 
may  not  be  corrupted  from  brtywfe^wooi^r^ 

Browse  «./  branches  or  (hmb?  fit  for  thft  f<io4  o|  goats 
cr  otiwr  animals  [from  the  verb  bro^ft\^ 

Brouse    7    V.    a.    to  eat    branches   or    ihruhs.  \br(iii^t 

Browse   5    Ft'ench] — 

BRusii  «.  /  an  inftmmrat  for  cleaning,  any  thing  by 
iweeping,  &c.  fo  called  from,  its  being  originally  vmA%  of  brujh'^ 
ivoed.  and  irp*^  \kn^i%  Fr^ch,  from  brufcus^  Latin  *]— ^ 

Brush  v.  a.  tolweep  with  a  bruihi  to  fweq^  in  general 
{from  the  noun]— 

Brpufta.  (C)  aadBrpoft,^  BfwI^  (A)  is.tabu4»  Broufque- 
2en  (A)  is  a  fhrub,  and  Brouflail  (A)  little  bufhes  of  thorns  i 
5ruf-coat  (A)  a  gconrc  on  tlacliet;.  Bi?aiflljin;.(I)  j^  fmall  g^hqr- 
ing  of  brufhwood  to  make  fire  with,  Brofna  (I),  a  faggot  or 
bundle  of  fuch  wood,  aud  Bruiihim  (I)  to  fweep  or  brufli. 

BUG  n.  f.  a.  fpo^hie,.  animaginary  objeft  of  terrour  [it  is 
<ierived  by  fome  from  big^  by  others  from  pug ;  bug^  in.  Wclfti, 
has  the  fame  meamingjr-r 

Bug  ART  ».  yr*  the  fame,  Manchefter-^ 
,  Buo-^bbar  n./.  the  fame— 9 

*  There  is  no  fuch  word,  in  tlie  Latin*     TlffC  is  Brv/cum*     Bat  it  iIgDi£es  die 
knots  of  a  maple-tree. 

PUXTK 
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Puck  n. /.  a  fairy  [perhaps  the  fame  as /«^]—  ^^'J\ 

Buguel  (C)  a  child,  Buguel  Nds  (A)  literally  a  child  of  the* 
sight,  a  phantom,  Bughel  N6s  {C)  a  hob-goblin,  a  bug-bear, 
and  Bwgan,  Bwg  (W)  a  ghoft,  a  hob-goblin,  a  fpeftre,  or  a 
fcare-crow;  Bocsdn  (I)  hob-goblins  or  fprites,  and  Puig- 
ipiradhy  Potai  (I)  an  ^  a  hob-gdblih,  or  a  ^irif&at  w^ks 
I^  ftight, 

BULL  «.  /  the  male  of  the  «o«\r  [iit/kp  'IHitchj^-^Bol  (I)  a 
cow,.  Bolg  (I)  a  heifer,.  Bolan-.  (i)  a-  buUodk,  Bolami  (J)  a 
€oW4icfUfe -or  ox-ftatU,  Baal  (W)  a  wild  ok,  and  Bula  (W)  a 
bull ,    The  word  therefore  iignifies  otilj  -one  of  die  cow  kind; 

BULLACE  iTv/^  wiliter-iloe :  no  etymon'— Buios  (I)  Bu^ 
las  (W), 

Ba-vvock.  n.  f.  >a  cadce^^of  oat  or  .peafe  mei^ :  •no'Vtytnati— ^ 

Jannock  »./.  an  oaten  loaf,  flat  and-br«6Rl,  Maiiohefter-^    . 

The&  are  plamLy  all  'flutee'i^-fam&  wonA>  ^th  a  little  vairi'- 
ation.    And'Bunna  (I)- 46  a  cake,  B<)ineog  (1)  acakedr'baa*' 
nock,  and  Bonnach  (Erfe)  a  bannock  or  jannock. 
.   BUKDBN     >  7t^/.  a  load  [b^)i)9eh,  Saxens  and  t!iefei£^re' 

BUilTHEN-  )  pnperly  written  ^Kf'AtoK.  It  is  fuppofediKr 
coni&  from  ^<^;^  Latin,  a  mule,  z&  omttfrota^tio^  <ni  ^stfy]-^ 

BtjRN  n.  /.  a  load,  Manchefter.  It  is  Bn^ben co^iti^ft^din 
provincial  and  Britifh  pronunciation  into  Burn^^ 

BtTRTREN  V.  a.  to  loai  a^pcrfon  [from  thetiotin^ 

Beirt,  Beirthan  (I)  aJmr^ien,  Bwm  (Mowdl  Dka)  a  toad> 
and  Byrnio  (W)  to>lo«d>or  boiith^n  «fty  one. 

BUTTERY  «.  /  the  room  or  place  whcirtt  prftvifiohs  are 
laid  up  [from  iutt^r  j  or,  according  to  Skinner,  from  Inuter, 
French,,  to  lay  «p}T-<Baytti-  (Howtl  ^hii)  afid'  Butrai  (I). 
Thefe  are  very  {Mainly  the-oiTgin  of  tfar  Bcmefyi  This  repofi- 
tory  i^  bang  vrfed  merdy  for  tntttsr,  btt  alllbits-df  provifions, 
it  was  apdy  denominated  Buyd-t^'  c^  Bi^Fd-^e,  ^t  hoiife  or 
room  for  visuals. 

A  -       '  CABBAGE 


2^2 

OCCta  I« 
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CABBAGE  «.  /  a  plant  [caius^  French ;  irajica,  Latin]-^ 
Cabctftien  (W)  Gabaifte  (I)  and  Kavatfh  (C).  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  iiland,  in  the  fea-cabbage  that  is  found  upon 
our  coafts'  and  ftill  eaten  «by  our  people. 
.  CABIN  »./  a  hut,  tent,  or  imallxoom  [caioM,  French  j 
ritf*i»,^Wclfti,  a  cottage]— 

Cabinet  n.  f.  a  hut  or  bower  in  Spenler, 
Hearken  awhile  in  thy  green  cabinet 
The  lawrel  fong  of  careful  Colinet  {cabinet^  French  J— 

Cabinet  ».  /  any  private  room  where  confultations  arc 
held  [cabinet,  French]— 

Cabinet  n.  /  any  imall  room  or  box  in  which  tlungs  of 
value  are  r^pofited  [cabinet,  French]-— 

:  -Chopin  n.  /.  ^  term  ufed  in  Scotland  for  a  quart  of  wine« 
meafure  [cbcpin,  French^  a  liquid  meafure  contdning  nearly 
a  pint  of  Winchcfter]— 

Cup  n./.  a  finall  veflTel  to  drink  in  {cup«  Saxon ;  i^,  Dutch; 
coupe,  French]— 

Cup  n./.  any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup,  as  the  huik  of  an 
aoom  or  the  bell  of  a  flower :  the  fame  etymon— 

Cup-board  n.  f.  z,  cafe  with  fhelvei  in  which  vi£hials  or. 
earthen  ware  are  repofited  [cup  and  bofib^  a  cafe  or  recq>taclet 
Saxon]— 

Cub-board  ^.^ the  iame,  Manchefler^-^ 

Cobble  n.f.z  boat :  unnoticed-*- 

Gob  let  71.  yr  a  large  drinking-^bowl  \jgobelet^  French]—  . 

Cib  (W)  is  a  ve0el«  pot,  or  fbeU,  a  box»  or  a  cupboard,  Cib 
(C)  a  (hell  or  a  cabins.  Cab  ( W)  a  cot  or  booth,  and  Cibyn 
(W)  a  com-meafure  in  Anglefey,  and  in  other  parts  of  Wales 
^e  hulk,  pod,  or  peel  of  grain  or  fruit.     Cibyn  Wy  (W)  is 

an 
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an  egg-lhell,  and  Cibyn  cnewn  (W)  a  nut-fliell ;  Caban  (A 
and  C)  a  finall  houfe,^  Kabain,  Caban  (I)  a  tent,  booth,  or 
cottage,  and  Caban,  Chabin  (W)  a  cottage,  booth,  or  cabin. 
Cuib  (I)  Cop,  Gob  (A)  Cupa,  Cupan,  and  Copan  (I)  and 
Cwppan  (W)  is  a  drinking-bowl  or  cup,  Cibball  (C)  and 
Quibel  (A)  a  bucket  or  little  tub,  Ceyball,  Ceuball,  and  Ceu^ 
bol  (Howel  Dha)  a  boat,  Ceibal  (I)  a  barge,  Cabaile,  Cobh- 
lach  (I)  a  navy  or  fleet,  and  Gubelet  (A)  a  goblet.  All  thefe 
words,  therefore,  in  ftrift  propriety  fignify  any  thing  that  con- 
tains another. 

CABLE  n.  f.  the  great  rope  of  a  fhip  \cabU  Welfti;  cabeU 
Dutch]— 

Caburns  n.  f.  fmall  ropes  ufed  in  (hips  :  no  etymon— 

Shabl  (A)  Gabla,  Cabla  (I)  and  Cabl  (W)  a  rope,  from 
Gaivean  (I)  a  (kin  or  hide ;  the  firft  ropes  of  the  Britons,  as  I 
have  (hewed  before,  being  merely  thongs  of  leather. 

CAKE  «.  /  a  mafs  of  dough,  fmaller  and  flatter  than  a 
loaf  [cu^,  Teutonick]— Kaken,  plural  Kakez  (C)  and  Cac- 
cen  (W)  a  cake. 

CALF  n.  /.  the  young  of  the  cow  [cealp,  Saxon  ;  kalf^ 
DutchJ— 

CALF  of  a  leg;?.  /  the 'thick  part  of  it  [^^,  Dutch]— 

Thefe  two  words,  fo  differently  applied,  refult  from  the  fame 
principle,  and  carry  with  them  the  fame  allufion.  Colpa  (I) 
is  a  young  cow,  horfe,  &c.,  Colpach  (I)  a  young  cow,  bul- 
lock, or  heifer,  a  fteer,  or  a  colt,  and  Colbh-tach  (I)  a  cow- 
calf  or  heifer.  It  properly  fignifies,  therefore,  the  young  of 
any  animal.  And  the  Calf  of  the  leg  is  of  the  fame  root 
with  it.  Colbhaim  (I)  means  to  fprout  or  llioot  forth  fprigs, 
Colbh  (I)  is  the  ftalk  of  a  plant,  and  Colp  (W)  a  (harp- 
pointed  ftake  ufed  in  thatching  ;  Coilbhin  (I)  a  ftalk  of  a  plant 
or  a  fmall  fhaft,  Colbh  (I)  a  poft  or  a  pillar,  and  Colbhta, 
Colpa  (I)  at  once  the  calf  and  (hank  of  the  leg,  and  the  whole 
leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ancle.  And  Calf,  as  applied  to  ani- 
mals, fignified  their  young  by  a  figurative  allufion  to  the  (hoots 
of  trees  ;  and,  as  referred  to  the  leg,  meant  not  only  the  bul- 

N  n  bous 
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Sea.  L  bous  paii:  of  it  originally,  but  the  whole,  and  fignified  the  whole 
by  an  affimilation  of  it  to  the  ftraightnefs  of  a  fhoot  or  fprig. 

CAM  adj.  crooked,  awry,  Manchefter — 

Kam  adj.  the  fame  [Kam  in  Erfe  is  fquint-eyed,  and  ap- 
plied to  any  thing  awry  :  clean  kam  fignifies  crooked,  athwart, 
awry,  crofs  from  the  purpofe;  a-fchembo^  Italian,  hence  our 
Englifh  a-kimbo.  Clean  kam  is,  by  vulgar  pronunciation, 
brought  Xokim''kam\— 

AM,       /  ^^  ^  ^^  crofs,  to  contradift,  Manchefter — 
Cammy,3 

Cammed  adj.  gone  awry,  and  alfo  argued  crofsly  or  ill-na-^ 
turedly,  Manchefter— 

Cle  AN-KAMtf^\notmereIy  alittle  awry,butperfeftlycrooked. 

KiM-KAM  adv.  To  go  kim-kam  is  to  walk  with  a  throw 
of  the  legs  athwart  one  another,  Manchefter ;  not  formed  from 
clean-kam,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofes  above,  but  by  a  reduplica- 
tion, of  which  there  are  frequent  inftances  in  our  language, 
from  Kam  :  omitted  by  the  Dr.  in  its  place,  though  noticed  fo 
particularly  under  Kam— 

Gam  adj.  applied  at  Manchefter  to  a  lame  leg  or  a  lame 
arm,  as  hanging  down  generally  in  a  crooked  pofition — 
Hame  1^*^  ^^^  of  the  two  pieces  of  crooked  wood,  that  aie 

H.«rw  I  placed  in  the  collar  of  a  horfe  when  he  draws 
AWM  \   ^  0-,         1 

J  [Kama,  Saxon] — 
Hawm-bark:  n.  f.  the  collar  of  a  horfe^  Lancaftiirer— 

Kim  BO  adj.  crooked  [a-fchembo,  Italian] — 
A-KIMBO  adv.  in  a  crooked  pofture  :  unnoticed — 
Camber  n.  f.  apiece  of  timber  cut  arching  [from  cbam- 
irCy  French] — 

Cambering  adj.  a  term  among  fliip-builders  for  arched 
[from  chambrcy  French] — 

Cambrel  n.  f.  a  crooked  ftick  ufed  by  butchers  in  Lin- 
colnfhire  :  unnoticed— 

Cambrel      In.f.  the  bending  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Chambrel  \  hinder  leg  in  a  horfe:  no  etymon — 

Gambrel 
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Game  RE  L  n,  f.   the  hinder  leg  of  a  horfe,  fo  called  from  s«a- ^• 
the  remarkable  curve  of  it  [from  gamba,  gamarella,  Italian] — 

Jamb  n.  f.  properly  a  leg;  but  ufually  any  fuppoiter,  as 
the  pofts  of  a  door,  the  fides  of  a  window,  or  the  cheeks  of  a 
chimney  {Jamie,  French] — 

Jaum  n.f.  the  i^me,  Manchefter — 

Jambeux  n./.  leg-Karnefs  :  unnoticed — 

Gambado    |  »•/ ^^P^tterdafh  [;f^;^3^,  Italiah,  aleg]— 

Gammon    n.  /.    the  thigh   of   a   hog    falted     [gamboner 
Italian] — ' 

Ham  n.  f.  the  fame  [ham,  Saxon,  hammer  Dutch]— 
Ham  n.f.  the  hinder  part  of  the  thigh,  where  it  articu* 
lates  with  the  leg  :  the  fame  etymon— 

Hamble  v.  a.  to  ham-ftririg  [frorii  ;&j«r]— 
Hamper  v.  a.  [tofhackle,  enfnare,  tangle,  or  perplex;  the 
original  of  this-  word,  in  its  prefent  meaning,^  is  uncertain :  Ju- 
nius obfeiTes,  thatHAMPLYNs  in  Teutonickisa  quarrel:  others^ 
imagine,  that  hamper  or  hanafery  being  the  treafury  to  which 
fines  are  paid,  to  hamper,  which  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
law^,  means  originally  to  fine].     This  word,  which  has  fo  ef- 
fe£lually  puzzled  all  our  etymologifts^  and  produced  fiidh  vio- 
lent derivations,  appears  from  the  analogy  of  our  language,  as 
exemplified  in  the  prefent  arrangement  of  its  terms,  to  be  the 
feme  with  h am b l e  before  and  h a m p l e  afterwards,  flgnifying 
properly  to  ham-ffring  or  to  make  a  perfoii  halti  and  fo  to 
fliackle,  enfnare,  or  entangle— 

Hamble  7    ^^  ^^  halt  or  walk  lame,  Manchefter— 

-  Hample) 

Amble  v.  n.  to  remove  both  the  legs  of  one  fide  at  the 
lame  time,  as  a  young  colt  does  in  going,  before  it  has  ftrength 
to  trot ;  and  alfo  to  move  either  eafily  or  afFeftedly  \ambler, 
French;  ambulo,  Latin]— 

Shamble  v.  n.  to  walk  awkwardly  and  heavily:  un- 
noticed— 

N  n  2  Shamb- 
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Shambling  ;^.y!  fuch  a  walk:  unnoticed— 
Shambling    a^.    moving  awkwardly   arid    heavily    [fee 
Scambling]— 

ScAMBLE  V.  n.  to  run  about,  to  fcufRe  about,  to  be  in 
a  hurry :  unnoticed— 

Scam  PL  E  v.  n.  the  fame,  Manchefter — 
Scamper  v.  n.  to  fly  with  Ipeed  and  trepidation  \Jcham^ 
pen^  Dutch  i  fcampare^  Italian]— 

Skimble-skamble  adj.  wandering,  wild,  in  Shakeipeare, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat. 
And  fuch  a  deal  oi  Jkimbk-Jkambk  ftulF, 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith, 
[a  cant  word  formed  by  reduplication  from^^»w^/<?]— 

Scamble  v.  n.  to  run  about  in  queft  of  provifions,  or  to 
contend  with  others  for  them ;  there  being  formerly  in  our 
great  families  appropriated  days,  in  which  no  regular  meals 
were  provided,  but  every  one  fcambled  for  himfelf  (App. 
I .  to  Shakelpeare  vi.  7) ;  unnoticed— 

Scambling-days  n.f.  the  days  in  Lent,  on  which  the 
members  of  our  great  families  fcambled.  In  the  old  houfliold- 
book  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  there  is  a  particular 
feftion  appointing  the  order  of  fervicefor  thefe  days  (App.  i.)j| 
and  fo  regulating  the  licentious  contentions  of  them — 

Scambler  tl.  f.  a  bold  intruder  upon  another  man*s  ge- 
nerofity  or  table,  in  Scotland ;  taken  from  the  preceding  idea  t 

no  etymon—- 

Scamble  1;.  n.  to  fhift  awkwardly^  or  to  dodge  about> 
for  a  dinner,  as  the  antient  fcamblers  did  and  the  Scotch  in- 
truders ftiU  do ;  and  fo  to  fhift  awkwardly  for  any  thing  [ta 
fliift  awkwardly ;  fee  next  word  but  two] — 

Scamper  v.  n.  to  ftiift  about  for  a  dinner,  colloquially  1 
unnoticed— 

« 

.  Scamble  v.  a.  ta  mangle,    to  maul,    as  people  fcuffling; 

for  provifions  do  :  no  etymon— 

Scamble 
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ScAMBLE  V.  n.  to  contend,  to  be  turbulent,  like  the  an-,  ^^-i- 
tient  fcamblers    [This  word,   which  is   fcarcely  in  ufe,    has 
much  exercifed  the  etymological  fagacity  of  Meric  Cafaubon; 
but,  as  is  ufual,  to  no  purpofe] —  / 

ScAMBLiNG  n.  f.  contention,  in  Shakefpeare  (vi.  141), 
**  If  ever  thou  beeft  mine,  Kate,"  fays  Henry  the  fifth  to  Catha- 
rine of  France,  "  I  get  thee  with  fcamblingy  and  thou  muft 
"  therefore  needs  prove  a  good  foldier- breeder :"  unnoticed — 

Theie  words  are  evidently  all  connefted.  And  die  connexion  p 
is  almoft  as  apparent  in  the  Britifti  as  the  Englifh.  Thus 
Camm  ( W)  is  crooked,  Cammu  (W  and  A)  to  crooken,  and 
Cammu  (W)  to  contradift  j  Cammog  (W)  a  kind  of  falmon 
with  a  crooked  nofe,  Cammin  (W)  a  kind  of  hawk  with  a 
crooked  bill,  and  Cammhuin  (I)  the  bird  called  Wry-peck;  Cam- 
chofach  (I)  Cam-goes  (W)  bow-legged,  Cam-mhugarlack  (I) 
club-footed,  Camog  (I)  a  turn,  winding,  or  bay,  and  Camo»- 
gach  (I)  crooked,  crooked-footed,  curled,  winding,  or  quib- 
bling. Am  a  (I)  is  the  hame  of  a  horfe-coUar,  Gambun  (I) 
a  leg,  and  Gambun  Muich  (I)  a  gammon  of  bacon,  fo  called, 
as  Ham  alfo,  from  the  bending  of  the  knee.  Hence-  Ham 
in  one  fenfe  of  it  fignifies  that  part  of  the  thigh  efpecially, 
which  forms  a  bend  in  conjun6Hon  with  the  knee,  and  both  it 
and  Gammon  fignify  the  whole  thigh ;  anfwering  to  Cam- 
medh  Garr  (W)  either  the  ham  or  the  knee.  And  Cam-boft 
(W),  literally  a  leg-pillar,  is  a  buttrefs^  a  prop,  or  a  fhore  to 
a  building ;  Camfa  (W),  a  ftile,  is  literally  the  place  of  a  leg, 
a  turn-ftile  moving  on  a  poft;  and  Cammen  (>V)  is  a  pillar; 
Ar  y  Cam  (W),  literally  on  the  foot,  fignifies  a  foot-pace,  and 
Cam,  Camra  (W)  Ceim  (I)  and  Camet  (A)  a  pace  or  ftep; 
Cam  (A)  lame  or  limping,  Kam  (I)  the  fame,  Cama  (A)  to 
limp  or  halt,  and  Gil-Gam  (A)  lame  of  a  leg  or  a  cripple; 
Sgimhleaghad  (I)  an  excurfion,  Sgimhiolach  (I)  afcout,  and 
Sgeimhiolta  (I)  the  fame. 

CAMUS  n.f.  a  thin  drefs,  in  Spenferi. 
In  filken  camus  lilly- white, 
Purfied  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 

3  [probably 
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Se^- 1-  [probably  from  camifa^  Latin] — Camps  (A)  a  ^rieft's  alb.  Cams 
(C)  a  furplicc,  Caimis  (I)  a  fhirt,  Cairafe  (I)  a  Ihirt,  Ihift,  or 
fmock,  and  Camfe  (W)  a  gown,  from  the  Latin— 

CAN  n.  f.  z,  cup,  generally  of  fome  other  matter  than 
earth  [canne,  Saxon] — Cynnach  (VV)  a  water- budget  or  a  bot- 
tle, Cunnach  (W)  a  jack,  a  flaggon,  or  a  bottle,  Cynnog  (W) 
a  fmall  pail,  a  bottle,  or  a  pitcher,  Cuineog  (I)  a  churn  or 
can,  and  Kanna  (C)  a  flaggon.  This  ftiews  Can  to  fignify 
.any  veflel  in  general. 

CANE  n.f.z.  kind  of  ftrong  reed  of  which  fticks  and  arrows 
are  made,  alfo  an  arrow  or  a  walking-ftick  \cannUy  Latin] — 

Canal  n.f*  a  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  water :  unnoticed-— > 

Canal  n.f.  a  bafon  of  water  in  a  garden  \canalis\ — 

Canal  n.f.  any  long  and  artificial  courfe  of  water,  as  the 
/canals  in  Holland  and  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  at  Manchefler 
\canalisj  Latin] — 

Channel  «.  yr  the  hollow  bed  of  a  ftream  \canaU  French; 
canalisy  Latin] — 

Kennel  »./  the  gutter  of  a  ftreet  [kennel y  Dutch;  chenaly 
French  ;  canalisy  Latin] — 

GiNNEL  n.f.  a  narrow  fpace  left  formerly  between  every 
range  of  building  at  Manchefter,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
water  from  it — 

Cannon  n.  f.  a  great  gun  [cannon ^  French,  from  canna^ 
Latin,  a  pipe,  meaning  a  large  tub] — 

Thefe  words  all  refer  to  the  original  idea  of  a  hollow  reed, 
which  was  ufed  as  a  trough  for  the  conveyance  of  water, 
and  fo  gave  rife  to  all  the  others.  And  Cawn,  Jing.  Cawnen 
(W)  is  reed-grafs,  Cawnen  (W)  is  alfo  a  large  ftraw-vcflel  for 
corn,  and  Gainne  (I)  a  reed,  cane,  or  arrow ;  Canel,  Gannel 
(C)  a  pipe  of  wood  to  draw  off  liquor  with,  Canel  (W)  a 
faucet,  and  Can  (A)  a  gutter;  Shanol  (C)  Canol  (A)  and 
Caineal  (I)  a  channel,  Cannal,  Ganhel  (C)  a  creek,  Gannel 
(C)  a  channel,  and  Canol  (A)  a  channel  or  a  gun :  all  from 
the  Latin  Canna  and  Canalis. 

^  CANT 
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CANT  n.f.^  whining  tone  or  fpcech,  faid  to  have  derived  Sca.  i. 
its  name  from  one  Andrew  Cant,  a  prefbyterian  preacher  of 
Scotland  in  the  laft  century  [probably  from  cantusy  Latin,  im- 
plying the  odd  tone  of  voice  ufed  by  vagrants  5  but  imagined  by 
fome  to  be  corrupted  from  quaint] — 

Cant  n.Jl  an  au6lion  :  the  fame  etymon— 

The  idea  of  canting  arofe  not,  I  apprehend,  either  from  the 
ufage  of  the  Prefbyterian  miniftry,  thofe  noted  examples  of 
eanting  oratoiy  formerly,  or  from  the  Latin  Cantus.  The 
word  appears  before  the  days  of  its  fuppofed  original,  Andrew 
Cant  (See  Harrilbn's  D.  of  England  prefixed  to  Holingfhead, 
and  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  p.  183).  And  referring 
not  merely  to  the  tone,  but  the  words,  of  a  fpeaker,  it  cannot 
ai'ife  from  Cantus  alinging.  It  is  derived  from  the  manner  of 
an  auftioneer,  I  think.  The  language  and  tone  of  fuch  a 
perfon  would  naturally  give  origin  to  it.  And  as  Cant  fignifies 
both  an  auftion^  and  a  fpeech  with  a  whining  tone,  {o  Cantail 
(I)  is  an  audlion  and  E-rCant  (I)  a  port-fale.  This  fhews  the 
Englifh  words  to  have  defcended  from  the  Britons.  And  they 
are  derived  from  the  Irifh  Caint,  a  fpeech,  which  makes  Caint- 
each  (1)  talkative  or  prattling,  and  Cainteoir  (I)  a  babler,  and  - 
fo  anfwers  to  the  full  idea. 

CAP  u.  /.  a  covering  for  the  head   [cap,    Welfh  •    cappe, 
Saxon  ;  cappe,  German ;  cappe,  French ;  cappa,  Italian ;  capa, . 
Spanilh ;  kappe,  Danifh  and  Dutch ;  caput,  a  head,  Latin] — 

Cop  n.f.  [the  head,  the  top  of  any  thing  arifing  to  a  head, 
as  a  cGp,  vulgarly  cock,  of  hay,  a  ^/j^-caftle,  properly  cop-czQXc, 
a  fmall  caftle  or  houfe  on  a  hill  i  b,  cob  of  cheriy-ftones  for  cop, 
a:  pile  of  ftones  one  laid  upon  another  ^  or  the  tuft  on  the  head . 
of  birds  :  kop,  Dutch  j  cop,  Saxon] — 

Cape  n.  f.  ^  head-land,  and  the  top  or  neck-piece  of  a 
coat;  originally,  no  doubt,  the  hood  or  cap,  which  was 
faftened  to  the  coat  at  the  neck,  and  hung  down  on  the  fhoul- 
dcrs  when  it  was  not  in  adtual  ufe  [cape,  French] — 

Cope 
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^^^•'* ,  Cope  «./  a  cloak  wome  in  facred  miniftrations  by  a  cler- 
gyman ;  fo  called  (I  fuppofe)  from  its  covering  the  head  for- 
merly,  and  falling  from  the  head  downwards  [See  Cop] — 

Cope  «./  any  thing  fpread  over  the  head,  as  the  vault  of 
the  (kies  or  the  archwork  of  a  door  [See  Cop] — 

Coping  n.f.  the  upper  tier  of  mafonry  which  covers  a  wall 
[from  CQpe\— 

^^  \  n.  f.  the  bank  of  a  hedge,  Manchefter — 

Copping)      ^  ^ 

Ceap  (I)  is  a  head,  Coppa  (W)  the  top  or  crown  of  the 
head,  and  Coppa  ( W  and  C)  the  top  or  fummit  of  any  thing; 
Cappan,  Cap  (W)  a  cap,  Cappan  Drws  (W)  the  lintel  of  a 
door,  and  Cob  (W)  a  cloak,  a  mantle,  or  a  cope. 

CAR  n.f.z  fmall  carriage  of  burden  or  a  chariot  of  war 
\carj  Welfti;  karre^  Dutch;  cjiser,  Saxon;  carrtisy  Latin] — 

Car -MAN  «./  one  whofe  employment  it  is  to  drive  cars 
(from  car  and  man\ — 

Cart  n.f.^  carriage  in  general,  a  wheel- carriage  drawn 
generally  by  two  horfes  [cjiar,  cjiser*  Saxon] — 
.    Carter  ».yi  one  who  drives  a  cart  [from  cart] — 

Chariot  n.f.  pronounced  Charotj  a  carriage  of  pleafure  or 
ftate,  or  a  lighter  kind  of  coach  with  only  a  back-feat  \car^ 
rbodt  Welfh,  a  wheeled  cmr ;  for  it  is  known  the  Britons  fought 
in  fuch ;  chariot,  French ;  carretta,  Italian]— 

Carr  (W)  is  a  dray,  fledge,  waggon,  chariot,  or  car ;  Carr, 
Carra  (I)  a  cart  or  dray.  Civ  (C)  a  chariot,  and  Carr  (A)  a 
chariot  or  waggon,  Carb  (I)  is  alfo  a  chariot  or  litter,  Carbad 
(I)  a  coach,  waggon,  chariot,  or  bier,  and  Cerbyd  (W)  a 
chariot  or  coach.  And  Cairte,  Cairt  (I)  is  a  cart  or  chariot. 
Cart  ( W)  a  wain  or  cart,  Carrer  (A)  a  waggoner,  and  Cairt- 
eoir  (A)  a  waggoner  or  carter.  This  fliews  Car,  Cart, 
and  Chariot  to  have  meant  equally  the  fame  objeft  at 
firft,  and  to  have  lignified  any  carriage  whatfoever,  from  the 
fledge  to  the  waggon  and  from  the  chariot  to  the  bier.  And 
Chariot  and  Cart  appear  to  have  been  formed  from 
Car,  not  by  the  addition  of  rbod,  awheel,  to  the  former   of 

them. 
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thein>  but  by  that  of  the  final  T  to  both.  Car-rhod  is  a  word  Sea.  h 
that  appears  in  no  dialect  of  the  Britilh,  and  was  firft  the  for-, 
mation  of  that  very  indifferent^  though  ingenious^  Lexico- 
grapher^ Mr.  Baxter.  The  addition  of  Rhod  to  Car  is  unne« 
cefiary  and  impertinent^  as  the  latter  fignifies  any  wheeled  car* 
riage  without  it.  And  Car  is  adtuaUy  lengthened  into  Cart  and 
Chariotf  by  that  fuffix  which  is  fo  common  in  the  Britifh,  and 
ftill  remains  popular  among  us  in  the  vulgar  Sermont  for  Ser- 
mon, Oownd  for  Gown,  &c. 

CARROT  n.f.  a  plant  [carote,  French;  daucus,  Latin]-— 
JUretys  (C)  a  parfiiip  or  carrot,  and  Caretlhen  (South  W) 
and  Carrotes  (A)  a  carrot. 

CASE  n.f.  fomething  that  contains  another^  as  a  box,  a 
(heath,  &c.  [cat//e^  French,  abox]-p- 

Casement  h./.  the  frame  in  which  a  window  moving  on 
hinges  is  contained,  or  the  window  itielf  [cafamento^  Italian]—- 

Cas  (I)  a  cafe,  and  Caifmeint  (I)  a  cafement,  from  the 
Latin  Capfa,  and  what  it  was  lengthened  into,  Capfamentum  $ 
pronoimced  by  the  Romans,  as  the  Italian,  fliews.  Calk  and 
Cafamentum. 

CAT  n.f.  ^  domeftick  animal  [katz,  Teutonick;  chat, 
French] — 

KiTLiKG  n.f.  a  young  cat,  Mancheftcr— 

Kitten  »./  the  fame  [katteken^  Dutch]— 

Catter-waul  v.  n.  to  make  a  nolle  as  cats  do  when 
they  feek  their  mates  [from  r^/]— 

Caz  (A)  Cath  (W  and  C)  and  Cat  (I)  a  cat.  This  name 
re(pe£ts  the  cat  in  its  wild  ftate  only,  and  fignifies  merely  a 
wild  animal,  as  Cadhan  (I),  evidently  the  fame  word  with  the 
above,  is  a  wild*goofe.  And  Cateng,  Catfaeng  ( W)  is  to  cat** 
ter-wavrt. 

CAT  n.  f.  z,  (hip  of  a  peculiar  kind,  fucli  fls  is  employed 
Hi  the  coal-  trade  from  Newcaftle :  no  etymon— 

Cat-head  n.f.  a  pahicularv piece  of  timber  in  afliip:  no 
etymon— 

O  o  Cat^ 


•f'ffi  rfidf  of:'/  fiooicm 

lioetyriton^-^ 

KET^Ctf  n./  »finafl  fhij)  [aR^avy  ifdp:  froih  caieciw,  fibf-^ 

nan,  abai're^-i^ 

UttKit  V,  a.  tdhnrtgzvefSA  up  a  narfov*-  riveir,  ^Hicfr,  a^ 

ibWfchj— 


Cot  «.  /  an  officer's  bed  on  board  ^ir  ftups  ef  wav 
cBffingiuflied  Mm  &»  Kdhimoek  by  fererat  (k<MSiOSxiL^s  of 
^peitority:  anirLted'J' 

Kit  n.f.  properly  any  veflel,  as  figntfyin^  ^  Uu*ge  botlle» 
<  ffltall  fiddle,  dr  a  fmedQ  wooden!  vefid  for  k6epki^  {>ictde(£ 
lalmon  in  [iitfe,  Dutch}.    Sed  alfa  GroJ^^. 
.  Kit  n:/:  a  milktng-iNdl  IHse  »  ebum,  with  two  ears  and  a. 
eov'er  to  it,    Prov.— ' 

Kadgbr  n.  f.  z.  huckfter,  one  tthb^  brings  butter^  ^ggV 
and  |5Dultry  to  matkd  frrai  di(  couiitrjr  j  ib  called  ^om  ^e: 
idifel  m  ^liich  h6  uied  to  bring  them :  nd  tt(mwL^^ 

Kite  «./  a  belly,  Cumberland— 
.   Kettle  rii  Jl  a.Tefflbl  for  boilxikg  Watef  m  [^erl,  Saxon;; 
keteh  Dutch]— 

KETTLE-DooiE  M./i.  thd  watCT-^iock  with  a  large:  leafy^ 
head,  that  finks  ill  tibef  middle  ^d  forlns  a  (hsdlow  kind  oF 
cop  or  cortcavkf „  Mancheftir"^ 

Kettle-pin  n.f.  anine-|£n>  £>t:alled firom  its  belfyingc 
wnitted— i 

Skittles         7  ff;y;  hine-pihs:    omitted  in  their  pkce^ 

SkI'ttle-pins  j  though  lixidcr  KAtles  it  is  obferved^  that, 
it  figmfies  keitAf^-f^^  bf  wfakh  fiattes.  feems  a  tbrruption— ^ 

SeiTTLfe  n^f.  adifh  or  platter:  unnodceA— 
ScuTTLE.«.yr  the  fame,    originally,  as  the  fenfe  of  the: 

next  w6rd  {Mainly  requires  t  unnoticed  in  this  acceptation-^^ 
Scuttle  n/f.  a  wide  fhallow   batket  ffo  named  from  a 

difh  or  platter,  which  it  re&mbles  in  form j  j^^^/^/ifa*  Latin; 

Jcutelly  Celtic,  Ainfworth]— ^ 

I  Scuttle 
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Scuttle  ^.f,  a  cosl-baifeet,  4.cftal-p^,  a  y<?flel  pf  metal  ,?«fvf • 
in jwrhich. coals  are. broi^ht  to  tUe.^re:  .unnpticefL^-r- 

.Scutt;.e  Ji,/.  a  twJjggen  baflcet  put  .foloofely.tqge^ier* 
jasto/eryefor  a  riddle;; 

AJkutt/e:qT  ikrein  to  4d  igilfro'  .th>e  com;    Tuffer: 
(Winotic^  intthis.fei^e  by  the  -Dr.  though  he  quptqs  th^s.very 
^afi^efrpip  TuiTers-- 

BcjjTT.hs  ft'f*  flny  thk^-mwJe  jwth  crpfs  .jjAr-s,  Uke  the 
,b()ttpuipf,a,riddU^  bftiHet;  agiate  prj^r^tw^-i 

**  To  the  hpip  in  ,the  doprihav/e  a-fi?aali ^»«/«r,  .to  Jfeep  ui 
**  .\?hat  mice  arc  .there ;"  Mortiijjer. 

Dr.  Jphnlpq  ioteiprets  ,it  a  jft^^a^  g^ate,  and  yet  (lupt^  thjs 
jwiJa^  "Pnly-r^ 

Scuttled  ^.^  the^ateddopiwayspfa.flwp,  the, hatches: 
,unnDticed-r-    . 

5cutt,l«  v.  tf.  to^«r/j^AiJiip»4  thwk,  is  tp  op^  all  tl^e 
liatche?,  in  order. that  the  fca.pwy  enter  into  t^ehpld,  .^ftdfjlink 

.it:  .unnoticed— 

Cot  7    «./  a.fmall.lpiy  ^ovCe   [por,  .S,a?cpn,  .^/, 

•  Cottaqe'J  Wellji] — 

C(ip/t,f-  .the  huiJc  of  peafe  &c.  .and  in ,  fome  of  our 
nprthem  counties  a  pillow .  [c^ope,   5axonJ-»- 

HoD  n.f.  ^  kind  of  roijnding  inftruinent  in  which- tjhe  la> 
bourer  carries  morter  to  the  mafon  [cprrupted.  perhaps  in  co|n« 
.  ten^t  from  hood,  a  hod  being  carried  on  the  head] — 

Cud  tt,.f.  [the  food. which  is  rppofited  in  the  firft  ftomach, 
in  order  to  be  chewed  ag?^ :  cub, .  Saxon].  It  is  the  firft  ftp- 
mach  itfelf,  and  (o  fignifies  the  contents  of  it— 

iCuD-wEED  n.f.  a  plant  [from  f«</ and  weed].  From  the 
Dpftor's  explanation  of  Cud  before,  this  word  fliquld  mean^ 
IbmetHng  I  know  not  what, — ^the  weed  that  is  reppfited  in  the 
firft  ftomach,  in  order  to  be  chewed  again— 

Cud-wort  n.f.  the  fame:  unnoticed-?- 

Gout  n.f,  adifeafe  attended  wi^h  fweJUn§  [goutte,  French]— 

06  a  ■       '  Thefe 
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Sea.  I.       Thcfe  words  arc  all  from  the  fame  ftem  and  root.     And  it  is^ 
curious  to  bbferve  the  various  ramifications  of  the  general  idea^. 
Our  fhips  ^ere  formerly  called  Cats,  as  fome  are  to  the  pre- 
fent  moment,  from  the  earfieft  and  firft  mode  of  conftrufting^ 
them  among  us,  hollowing  a  whole  veflel  out  of  a  fingle  tree. 
And  Coiti,  Coit  (I)  is  a  boatfo  hollowed,  and  the  fame  word, 
with  Coed  (W)  and  Koat,  Coit  (C)  timber.     Such  boats  were 
ufed  in  Ireland  as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  and 
then  called    Coitis  by  the  Irifh,  and  Cots    by  the  Englifli 
from  them  (Harris's  Ware).     Some  few  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Weftem  Highlands,  under  anodier  name- 
(Crit.  Diir)v    And  about  Kyme  and  Biilingay,    in  the  le- 
vels of  Lincolnfhirc,  and  under  the  artificial  foil  of  the  coun^- 
try,  the  people  have  dug  up  feveral  canoes  of  this  kind-  and  I 
have  fhewn  eight  fuch  to  have  been  found  air  together,  ihc 
draining  the  great  mere  of  Lancafhire  (See  B.  XL  c.  ii.  C  2. 
and  Itin;  Curios,  p.  14):  Coit  is  alfo  Irifli:  at  prefent  for  a  co-- 
racle;  the  leathern  veffel,  which  was  a  vaft  improvemcntupon . 
the  hollowed  tree,  taking  the  name  of  the  original  boat;,  and. 
both  being  tranfinittedi  to  the  prefent  day;     And  the  popular 
tale  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat  has  been  referred  by  an  in- 
genious and  thinking  friend"  of  mine.  *  with  great  propriety,  > 
to  this  acceptation  of  the  word  as  its  original  ground- work. 

This  word  is  ftiir  retained  in  the:  cats  and  ketches  of 
the  prefent  period,  and  in  the  cat-he aj>,  cat-hakpings, 
and  coTS  of  our  fhips  ;.  as  tHe.name  of  the  Galley  is  prefervedi 
in  the  appellation  of  the  kitchen-  within  our  fhips  of  war.. 
Kit,-  Kot,.  Con,  Hod,  Cud,.  and-GoHT,  Kett-Itit,  Skit- 
TLC>  and  Scuttle  are  all  of  the  fame  kindred  with  Cax^ 
and  fignify  any^  fwelling  or  roundly  protuberant  objefl.  The 
cots  o£  the  Britons,  as  I  have  fhewed  before,  were  formed  in 
a  conical  figure.  And  the.  Gout,  a.difeafe  that  weihould  not 
have  expelled  to  meet  with  among  the.  Britons,  was  denomi-- 
nated  from  its  moft  natural,   becaufe  mofi;  obvious,  charao- 

9  sir  Joftph  Ayloffe, .  Bart* 

teriMck, 
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teriftick.  Thus  Cuydho  (W)  Hucdbi  (C)  and  Cuedha'<A)  J^ 
is  to  fwell,  Huedh  (C)  and  Cuedh  (W)  a  fwelling,  Codennu 
(W)  to  blifter,  and  Guta  (I)  Gout  (W)  the  gout,  Kuth  (C) 
is  a  cod  or  huik«  Coden^  Cod  (W)  a  bag^  poke,  or  budget^  and 
Codan,  plural,  hufks.  And  Cod<-groen  (C)  is  a  budget,  lite^ 
rally  a  b^g  of  leather,.  Cud  (W)  a  bag,  the  name  for  the  Cud 
or  firAr  ftomach,  and  Cad-luibhe  (I)  cudwort,  literally  the  herb 
Cad>  ia  called.  (I  fuppofe)  fromfome  remarkable  fwelling  about 
it.  Cod  eurych,  Coden  hyred  (W)  is  a  toad-flool,  Codog 
fW)  fiuntrfoin^^Cyt,  Cwtt  (W)  axottag^^.and.Coddyn,  Gaudy 
(iW)  a  privy;  Coite,  Coit  (I)  a  boat,  and  Cydan  (W)  a  wallet,; 
and*  Sciath  (I)  a  bafket  made  up  of  interwoven  twig$,  Skaidh, 
Sgudh,.  SkydeU  Scudell  (C)  a  diih  or  a  broad  difh,  Skidal 
(iC)  a  little  difli,  Skudel  (C)  a  diih  or  plate,  Scudcl  (C)  a 
porringer,  Sisndd.(A)  a  porringer  or  a  difh,  Scudellat  (A)  a 
dilhfiil,  ani  Skcdl  (I)  a  Mettle., 

CATER  V.  n.  to  J)rovide  food  [from  cates\—^ 

♦ 

Cao-br.       1  ^  J.  a  provider  of  food  [from  the  verb]-^ 

Cat££  n./..{oQdf  geperaUy  nice  and  luxurious  food  [of  un-^ 
oertain  etymology ;  Skinner  imagines  it  may  be  corrupteid  ^'om 
delicate ;  which  is  not  likely,  becaufe  Junius  obierves,  that  the 
Dutch  have,  i^^r  in  the  fame,  fenfe  with  ^ur  cater.  It  has  no 
fingular] — 

Thia  word  19  tUus:  difikult  tQ.<  Dr.  Jcl^ifbn  and  his  aflbciates,, 
for  want  of  a  fmall  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  Britifh. 
Tthere  the  word  occurs,  in  its  natural  and  geniune  fenfe^.  Coth 
(I)  meattir  vidaiHs.  Cothugfidh  (J)  is  alfo  food  or  fuftenance, 
and  Cothugadh  and  Cothaighim  (I)  fignifies  to  feed,  or  to  fuf-* 
tain;     And,  what  is  ftill  more>,  Catur  (I)  is  a  cater  or  caterer. 

CATTLE  /r./'beafts  6f  pafture,  [a  word  of  very  common* 
ufe,  but  of^  doubtful  or  unknown  etymology. .   It  is  derived  by 
Skinner,  Menage^  and  Spelman^  from  capitalia,  qua  ad  caput 
pertinent ;  perfonal  goods ;  in  which  fenie  chattels  is  yet  ufed  in  v 
our  law-   MandeviUe  ufes  xatifleiot  price]^- 

Chattej^ 


ttS5S  T  H  E    H  I  S  T  O  H  T  Baok  It 

^'}\  CttATT£L  n.f.  any  moveable  poflTcffion,  jasberm  now  fcarct 
ufed  but  in  forms  df  law  [fee  Cattle}—. 

Tihattal  (C)  all  manner  of  cattle,  .and  Shatal.or  Chaliil  (A^ 
leither  cattle  or  chattels.  QThi^  ^fhews  iCattxje  to  doe  vti  Bii'- 
tifti  word,  fignifying  e«a6Uy  a^  k  rfignifies  :at  prefent.  Ajr4, 
^s  cattle  were  pec«liafly  among  the 'Britons  the  igroot  ^ttcle  f^f 
pCTfonal  or  moveable  weakh,  the  word  was  natmaUy.ap^ied  to 
fuch'wealth,  and  biecame  CatdUa  in  law-ilatin  and  Ci»ttel6  la 
tEnglijfh.  i 

CAQF^.JC  a  cheft  ^il3i  holes  in  it,  to  keep  .fifliaHve  .in 
the  waters :  no -etymon— 

'Kebve  n.yi  A  lai^  tub :  tmnoticed*— 

Kee VE  n.Jl  a  vat  in  whkh  ihey  woFk:&eir  Jboer  iiprlu^as 
'they  tun  it,  Dcronlhirc— 

KivE  w./ a' brewing-tub :  vDnn(»iced-» 

CoFEER  n.Jl  z  cheft,  generally  for  ^^h^pii:^  Imbney  iltapjm^ 
Saxon]— 

Coppi^a  ff.yr.thebocK  or  cheft  in  which  dead  bodies  we;put 
for  burial,  alfo  a  mold  of  pafte  for  a  pie,  a  ocaiical  paper* 
^eafe^among grocers^  aiwi  ihelroof  ^f 'ahot&an^farnery/^^a^, 
^Prench]— 

S  cr  Al^T  otDn./.^'  temporary  ^gallery  -  or  ftaqge  [^2&jffiiifir, 
French  i  JcJbavot,  Dutch,  from  Jciawen,  to  fhew] —  ^ 

StTAB^ARD  tr.y:  iike.iheath  of  a  fwoid  [ji^ii(^,  ^XSennan, 
JunitrsJ—  '  -  Mr.,, 

^Sktte'^./ a  finall  light  boat  [^i^jft,  French  ;:y&5N&tf,  !L«tm]-- 
'^Tttvji./.  a  large  vdiel  ^  croffing  *he  waters  [pup>  ^axoi>; 

^ScHip  n./.  the  fame  ih  Scotclv— 

Skipper  «./  a  fliip-'ms^er  ^iffhtp-boy  [i)£'iq^^a,  J^^     — 
SitiTPET  -;?./  a  fmali  boat  {probably  Ifwmj^p].    it  is  Yjte 
^dimintrtive  of  SHIP— *       •  ;      -       ; 

^ScuPPER-TTorES  n.Jl  Aeopenings  in  a  fiiip  for  lettitig  <y«t 
water  [fcJboepen,  Dntch,:  to  -df  a^-off  ].   '.  It .  ntoans .  no  .tnore,  >  I 
^believe,  *  Utizii  Jhip-boJes-^ 

Shop 
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Sho?  n.  /.  a  room  in  which  any  thing  is  ibid  or  manufec-t 
tures  carried  on  [p crop,.  Saxoa,  a  nu^azine  ;  ejtbappe^  French ; 
fieffo^  low  Latin  ♦]— 

Some,  of  theie  words  ^  not  ieem  at  firft  fight  to  be  rekitedi 
But  they  are»    And  the  Britifh  knguage  fixews  it.     They  all 
fignify  merely  any  thing  that  covers  or  inclofes  another  i  and- 
are  therefore  a  fhoot  from  die  fatne  fteoi  wkh  carik  and  its 
relatives  before;     Tfcw  Coff  (C  and  A)  is  a  belly.  Cave!  (A) 
«  cradle^,  Kavat  (C)>  a  boiket,  a  haiiqMr,.4>r  a  cradle,  CodSaIr 
^)  a  belly-fall^  and  Kavat  (C)  an^  kiiki  of  vcfiel ;  Kufr  (A) 
Cofra  (I)  Kophcr,  Kophar  (C)  artd  Coffr  (Honcel  Dha)  a  cheft 
or  coffer;  Covin  (old  Briti/h)  a  chMriot;  and  Ca^  (W)  the 
'ftme  word,   b«t  figuring  a  trough,-  a  tray,  or  any  hollow 
veflel  of  wood  or  ftone^  and  aUb  aboat,  a  wheny,  or  a  fculler. 
Scafa,  Sgafia  (I)  is  alfo  a  IkifF,  Skaph  (C)  aboat,  Scib  (I)  a  (kifF 
trt  fhipi.  and  Sciobadh  (I)  a  fhip's  crew ;  Sciobol  (I)  a^  barn  or 
granary,,    Y-Sgubor  (W)  a  bam,  and  Skibor  (C)  the  fame;, 
and  Sheapa  (I)  a  fhop,  Sheapoir  (I)  a  fhopper*      And  Skival- 
(C)  is  a  porringer,  Sccabhal  (I)  a  kettle,  dcabhal  (I)  a  kettle: 
or   caldi-6n,    Scabal  (I)  a  helmet,  a  hood,  or  the  fhonlder- 
"blade,  which  covers  the  articulation  of  the  arm  and  body^. 
Sgabard  (I)  a  fcabbard,  Scabhal  (W)  a  booth,  hut,  Ihop,  or 
fcafFcdd,  or  a  fcreen  fheltering  the  door  of  a  houfe  from  the 
wind,  and  Scafat  (I)  a  fcaffold. 

CAUL/?./  the  net  in  which  women  inclofe  their  hair,  or 
Ae  hinder  part  of  a  woman's  cap ;  any  kind  of  fmall  net ;  or 
the  integument  in  which  the  bowels  are  inclofed  [of  uncertain- 
etymology]—* 

Kell  n.J.  the  net  in  which  the  bowels  are  inclofed:  no 
etymon— 

KfifeL  n.  f.  i3i  lighter,  by  which  coals  are  carried  from,  the 
wharf  at  Newcaftle  to  the  fhip  at  Shields— 

KEETS: 


iaS  T  H  E    H  I  S  t  O  R  T  3odk  It 

Sea. r.       Keel  «,  C.  the  bottom  of  a ihip {code,  Saxon^  Itiek  Dutchj 

qutlky  French] —  .  ... 

Col  LOCK  n.f.z,  large  pail,  Lancafliire —  ^ 

Gallon  n.  f.  z,  liquid  meafure  of  four  quarts  jj^/?,  low 

Lfatin*]—     *     *  '  i 

^CowL  »./  a  tub,  Eflex— 

Skeel  «.yi -a  coUocfc,  Provincially— 

Scull  n.f.  a  fmall  boat;:  iee  next  word— 

Sculler  n.f.  tke  fame  [of  this  word  I  know  not  the  letymo*? 
logy.  kS'ii0A/isinIflandkkayeffel,and£/^ii^/y/rinFrencha<^ 

Hull  n.f.iHtLC  body  jof  :a  fliip  [r.  the  liulk  of  any  thing, 
2.  thebody  of  jaifliip:  btdgan^  Gothick,  to  cover]— , 

Hulk  «./  a  heavy  ihif)  of  burdea,  or  the  body  of  any  fhip 
lbulcke.y  Dutch  i  hulc^  Saxon]— 

Hull  «.  f.  the  hulk  or  integument  of  any  thing,  as  the  rind 
.of  a  kernel  or  the  pod  of  a  plant  {bulgan^  Gothick,  to  cover]— 
.Shu L L /r.yi  the  fame,  Manchefter — 

Shale  n.f.  the  fame  in  Shakej^eare, 

Leaving  them  but  xh&Jhales  and  hufks  of  men.  vi.  loo. 
.Shell  n.f  the  fame,  only  applied  alfo  to  the  coats  of  tefta- 
.ceous  and  cruftaceous  animals,   to  the  hard   covering  of  an 
jegg,  or  the  mere  outfide  ,of  a  houfe  [fcyll,  rceall^,  Saxon  i  JcbaU^ 
Jchelky  Dutch]— 

Scallop    In./,    a  filh    with   a  hollow  l^ll  -{^[balbp^ 

Scollop     \  Fremch] — 

Shallop  n.f.2L  iinall  hozt  [cbahupe^  French]— 

Scale  ;?•/  a  (hallow  diih  ufed  in  taking  cream  off  the  milk» 
Prov.— 

Sic  ALE  n.f  the  baibn  of  a  balance,  or  a  balance  itfelf  {fcale, 
S2ixon ;  fcAae/,  Dutch  ;j4a4  Iflandick] — 

Scull  n.f  the  bony  cavity  of  the  head  [It  is  derived  Jbjc*^ 
Sklotier  from  fbei/s    in  ibrae  provinces   called  Jhui/^   as  ff/ia 

^  and 

*  Gclcis  only  GaOon  Udjuzed  by  the  jargon  of  the  law. 
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and  ujie,  or  tete,  fignify  the  head-     Mr.  Lye  obferves  more 
fatisfaftorily,  ^zX.Jkola  is  in  Iflandicfc  th^fcullof  an  animal]. 
It  fignifies  only,  like  scull  before,  a  veficl.     And  the  Iflandick 
.  has  the  0ime  meaning— 

Skillet  n.f.  a  finall  boiler  [efcuellette^  French]— 

ScvLLERY  n.  f.  the  place  where  kettles  and  diihes  are 
eommonly  kept  [from  Jkiola^  a  veffel,  Iflandick  i  or  efcueille, 
French,  adifh] — 

Scullion  n.f.  die  lowcft  domeftick  fervant,  that  waflies 
.the  kettles  and  diihes  in  the  kitchen  [from  efcueilk,  French,  a 
difli>- 

GuLLioN  n.f.  a  word  preferved  only  in.SLUBB£RD£-GuL« 
LION,  but  iignifying  the  &pie  as  a  greafy  fcullion— 

CuLLioN  n.f  the  lame  word,  Iignifying  a  mean,  wretch, 
and  properly  a  IcuUion  [coglione^  a  fool^  Ital,  perhaps  from 
fcuUion}'^ 

.    Caldron  n.  f  a  pot,  a  boilerj  a  kettle  [cbauldron^  French i 
from  calidus,  Latin] — 

Cawdron  n.f  the  lame,  Manchefter— 

>  ■ 

Chalder     1 

Chaldron    I  n.f  a  meafure  of  coals :  no  etymon—* 

Chaudron  J 

Chaldron   1  n.f  the  bag  containing  the  entrails,  as  in 
Chawdron  3  thefe  well-known  lines  of  Shakelpeare, 

Add  thereto  a  tyger*s  chawdron 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron ; 
and  in  an  old  book  of  cookery,  1 597,  is  a  receit  to  make  a 
pudding  of  a  calf's  chaldron  (Steevens  on  Shakelpeare  iv.  488) : 
no  etymon— 

This  feries  of  words  is  derived,  like  the  preceding,  from  the 
idea  merely  of  one  thing  containing  another.  And  Cawell  ( W 
,and  A)  is  a  baflcet,  a  hamper,  or  a  cradle,  Cawal  (C)  a  bee- 
hive;, Cawell  Pilgotta  (W  and  A)  a  filhing-net  or  fifliing- 
i)aiket,  and  Cawell  Saethu  (W)  a  quiver.  Cawl  (W)  is  a 
maw  or  ftomach^  Callor,  Callawr^  and  Cellawr  (W)  Kaltor, 

P  p  Cauter^ 
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6^^-  '•  Cauter,  and  Caudam  (A)  a  caldron,  Ccllwm  (W)  a  pail  or 
bucket,  and  Celom  (A)  a  pitcher  or  a  pot ;  Ciolara  (I)  any 
vdTel,  and  Chaldcr  (Erfe)  a  particulw  meafure,  the  lords  of 
the  Highlands  letting  their  lands  for  rents  in  kind,  and  com- . 
puting  this  by  chalders,  one  of  which,  with  fome  little  varia* 
tion  in  different  parts  of  the  country,   is  ninety-fix  buihels 
(Birt's  Letters  v.  ii.  p.  155),  AndGalwyn  (W)  is  agsdlon,  Ga- 
lun  (I)  a  goblet,  Caol^n  (I)  the  fmallguts,  confidered  as  veflels; 
Coludd,  ColnAfion  (W)  the  bowels,  and  Coluddyn  ( W)  a  bowel 
or  a  gut,  Cdil  (I)  a  head,-  conitdered  alfo  as  a  ve(fel,  »id  Siol,. 
Shol  (W)  the  crown  ofdieheador  tiiefculh  Scala  (C)  adifii  or 
a  goblet,  Seala  (I)  a  great  bowl^  phraf  Scahidbe,,  great  bowls,, 
and  Scaluidhe  (!)  balances  ^  Y-Sg41  { W)  tasy:  iioIk>w  vefieL  of' 
wood  or  earth,  but  in  Gkunorganfhire  a  fhallow  difli  for  Skim- 
ming cveam,  Sgaifin,  Sgaileog  (I)  a  finall  difli  or  fdiUa^  and 
alfo  the  cup  in  flowers  or^  plants,  Sguille  (I)  a  fcuttion,  and 
Sgakdn  (I)  huts  or  CQttages. 

CAUSEY  n./.  a  way  railed  and  paved  {This  word,  by  a. 
falfe  notion  of  its  etymology,  has  been  lately  written  caitsjb* 
way:   cbaujlfie^   French] — ^Cafan  (I)  a  path,  Chaufw  (A)  a 
bank  or  caufey,  and  Caufey  (W)  as  in  Pen-Caufey  or  the 
head  of  the  road,  a  place  in  Wales  £b  called^    And  the  word, , 
like  the  French  Chaufl2e»  comes  from  the  Celtick  Chos  or  Cos,.  • 
the  foQt  or  the  leg  in  Irifh  at  diis  day  j.  and  fignifies  merely  a 
footing- way.     So  the   Irifli  Cafan  is  alfo  Cb&n.  a  path,  and 
Causey  is  pronounced  Cofey  at  Manchefter..    So^  alfb  Couid- 
heacd  in  Iriflx  is-  a.  foot- journey-    And  the  firil  roads  of  the : 
Britons,  before  commerce  had  begin  the  g^eat  ones  that  I: 
have  previoufly  mentioned,,  would  be  merely  path-ways,  iuch  as^ 
th?  Indians  of  America  have  ia  their  woods,  and  the  High^ 
landers  retained  to  our  own  days  over  all  their  country^ 

CHALK  n.  Jl  z  foflit  [cealc,    ceafc-pcan„    Saxon  i    calcic 
Welfh]— Cailk  (I)  andCalck  (W)  either  Ume  or  chalk,  from 
the  L«atln  Calx,,  lime.    In  feveral  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Eng- 
land, aDd  particularly  in  and  about  London,  Litbe  is  genendly 
niade  of  chalk.    And,  from  th(i  Britiih  and  6axan  nfe  of  the 

word 
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word  above,  it  appears  to  have  beea  alxnoft  uxiWeiiMly  mado  ft 
among  the  Saxons  and  Britons, 

CHAMPION  n.f.  a  man  who  undertakes  a  cauie  in  finglc 
combat  [c&ampion,  French;  campiOi  lowLatin}-^ 

Ga^e  n.f.z.  folemn  conteft  exhibited  as  a  ^pe£tacle  to  the 
people^  or  a  fport  of  any  tund  [gaman,  a  jeft,  Iflandick]-— 

Game  v.  n.  to  play  at  any  fport,  to  play  wantonly  and  cx«* 
travagantly  for  money  [saman,  Saxon}—* 

Gamble  v.  n.  to  play  extravagantly  for  moiisy:  unnoticed*-*- 

Gambol  v.  n.  to  dance,  to  ikip,.  to  pkiy  mopry  froUcks 
{^amiiller,  French]— 

Thefe  words  are  nearly  allied.  And  Gam  (C)  is  a  iport^ 
Camp,  Gamp  (W)  a  game,  Campau,  Ganpau  (W)  gam^, 
fuch  as  the  OlympickiT  and  Y  Pedair  Camp  Hugain  ( W)  gamoa 
coniifting  of  twenty^four  kinds  of  exerciiis,  lafod  among  the 
antient  Welih;  Campus  (W)  is.  a£Uve>  and  Campinr  (W) 
Cimper  (A)  and  Compear  (I)  a  champiosir  Our  Games 
therefore  derive  their  appellation  from  the  Campus  of  the  Ro« 
maoA,  whkha  asit  was  the  appropnatcA name  of  thefield  of 
games  and  exerdfes  at  Roma,  came  latterly  to  figkiify  the  exttr«« 
aki  tkanfelves«  And  our  CirAMnos  comes  from  ihme  coUo« 

« 

^^ial  Campion  and  means  proper^  a  ptizo-^^iterr  or  one  who 
contended  at  the  games. 

CHANGE  V.  ^  to  put  onethixq;iii  piace  of  another  [chan^r^ 
French ;  cambio^  Latin]-— 

Chanob,       >  »•/ a  pubfick  place  of  meetingfor  merchants 

Ex- c  H  A  WG  B ,  J       and  traders  [from  rfie  verb] — 

Changer  n.f.  one  whofe  employment  it  b  to  change  or  dif<- 
count  money  [from  change\^ 

Cench  (A}  to  change,  and  Cenchcrez  (A)  the  plac^  of  a 
changer,  a  bank  where  nioney  is  exchanged  or  put  out  to  u(e. 
And  from  the  prefent  meaning  of  the  word  Changer,  refle£^ed 
Jback  as  it  is  and  ftrengthened  by  the  Britifh  fignificatiqn  of 
Cenchere;,  it  is  plain,  I  think,  diat  tlie  firft  idea  of  an  Ex^ 
change,  or  ftated  place  of  meeting  for  ^negotiating  m^xaitfi^ 
affairs,  was  a  banker's  ihop ;  where  money  waa  fo  prof/;f&d4y. 

Pp  ;}  changed^ 
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ft 

s^-^«  changed,  that  the  banker  was  denominated  a  changer.  In  tiie 
north  of  Scotland,  where  their  mercantile  tranfa£tions  ard 
either  petty  in  themfelves,  or  fo  lately  introduced  as  not  to  have 
affe£led  thdr  language  yet ;  an  inn  or  a  cofiee-houfe  is  deno- 
minated a  change,  as  the  natural  place  of  recourfe  for  the 
changing  of  money.  And^  in  a  more  improved  ftate  of  com- 
merce^ the  firft  fcenes  of  mercantilfe  refort  would  as  naturally 
be  the  fhops  of  the  money-changers-;  and  appear  to  have  a6tu- 
ally  been  foj  as  they  have  devolved  their  own  names  upon  the: 
much  greater,  that  have  been  purpofedly  conflhifted  fihce;, 

CLAGK  n%f.  any  thing  that  makes  a  diinkihg  noiie  \klaf^ 
Jcien,  Gtrmtn,  to^rattle,  to  make  a  nwfey— 

Glack  of  a  mill  m*/.  a- bell  that  rihgis  when  more  com  is; 
required  toUe  put  into  the  hopper :  thefame  etymon — 

ClA<:k  h.f.  the  human  torigue :  the  fame  etymon^— 
'   Clack  V.  n.  to  mdke  a  dack,  by^  loud  talk  or  anyothcrl 
noife-  [froitt  the  noun]^;— 

« 

Click. 9. .  tf.. to:^  makea  finall;  fUarp,  and^  fucceflive  noke^ 
[cikil^n,  iDutch  •  ch'juet^rp.Ftench]'^--^ 

GLickBR  ^i.jC  a  fdefman^s  fervant,  who  ftandd  at* the  doop 
oontinu^ly.  inviting  cuflomers  in  by  lus  adirefs^to  th^n-{^m^. 
c/ici] . 

GlickrtJ  >!?•/ the  knocker  ofitdoor  [from  ^^/itr^J]—  - 


.ChVQKv.a.  to. call  chickens-asa^hen  does  [chccfan^  Wt^i, 
ckcAaf,  Armonck^.,cl0ccatt,, Saxon }  ihcieif^  DyStch}: — 
Clock  v^  4z.  the  lame»  Mancheiler — 

Clock  «./  a  machine  that  tell*  the  hour  by  ftiiking  9ni 
a  beH  [c/occ^  Wdilij  from  cl6ch,.a  bell,  WeMh  and  Armorick  k 
f/<?ViS>, ,  French]-^ 

Clfecc  (W)  is  a  noi£e,  Clecclan  (W)  to  make  a  nai(e,.  and,^ 
Cleccan  (W)  to  tattle ;  Glegyr,  Cluccian,  and  Cloccian  (.W)% 
and  Clochat  (A)  to  cluck  5.  Clog^  (1}  a  clock  or  a  bell,  Gloch 
(W)  a  bell,  Clocc  (W)  a  clock,  and  Cbch  (A  and  C^  a  beU,  ^ 
as  dK  original  clocks  were  only  the  church-beUs,  that  founded 

^    -  *  out 
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o\it  die  hours  by  ringing.    And  Clechu  (C)  is  a  little  bell,  a^  ^^'  ^\ 
dock,  or  any  belU  Clecha  (C)  a  bell-place^  and  Clicket  (C)  the 
diipper  of  a  bell'  or  the  latch  of  a  door; 

CLAN  n.  /.  a  tribe  or  race  of  men  under  the  government 
ofaRader  [probably  of  Scottifh  ori^nal':  ilaan  in  the  High- 
lands fignifies  children]— Klaan{E)  children,  Cland  antiently  but 
now  Clan*  (I)-  children,  a  progeny,  a  family,  or  a  tribe.  Thefe 
wordtf  ferve  to  fhevir  usi  how  the  tribes  that  ftill  exift  in  Ire- 
and  and  Scotland,  and  were  formerly  common  in"  every  part 
of  die  Britifh-  ifles,  had  their  firft  commencement.  They  were^ 
mere  families  •  or^hally,  dilated  by  fucceffive  propagation  int6 
tribes:  And  this  accounts  for  that  ftrong  attachment  which  I 
have  formerly  noticedi  in  the  Britifli  follower  to  his  chief.  Hft 
was,  what  the  Highltoder  of  every  clin  alfo  claims  to  be  at 
prcfent,  the  afttial  relation  of  his  lord:  The  ties  of  blood 
naturally  formed*  a*  connexion,  which  was  fuperiour  int  its 
ftrength  and  duration  to  aM  the  political  bonds  in^  the  worldi 
And  the  remarkable  emancipation  of  the  Highlanders,  in  our 
own  days,  has  decifiveiy  fhewn  it^;  their  fidelity  to  their  lords 
being  yery^'lktiie  stfeftedby  it,  becaufe^  their  minds  are  almoft- 
as:  much  poiTefled'  as  ever  with  their  old  notions'  of  confan- 
guinity,  and,  confequently;  as  nmch  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  attachments  fbunded  upon  itl 

GLEAN> /z^V  free  from  dirt  [glan,  .Welfh;  claene,  Saxon]—- 

eL,EA.K:t;..tf.  to -free  any  thing  from  dirt,  [from  the^ad^- 
jeSivej-i—    • 

GjwfEN  *!;.*.*  to  fhine  with  heat  or  poliih  [I  know  not  the' 
<mginal  notion  of  this  word.  It  may  beof  the  fame  race  with 
gltnv  or  gleam]— ^ 

Gltn  (W).  'Gkn  (A) '  and  Glane  (C)  clean;   and  Glanhiau 
(W)  toiclean:;   Glan  (I)  clean,  clear,  or  tranfparcnt,   Glinn' 
gQ.clc^, -Glimi    (I)    light  in  the  Iky,     Gloine,  Glain    (I) 
hrightnefeor  glafs  J  and  Goleuni  (W)  fight.    And  in  the  fame^ 
mamlerGloyn  (W)  Is  a  coal,  denoininated  from  its  luminous' 
quaiity  iaiburning:;  and! a. butterfly  is  very  prettily  called  in 

4.  WeUhiv 
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Welfti,  Armorick,  and  Coniifh,  Gloen  or  Gloya  Diw  4hc 
qoal  of  God.  * 

CLEAR  adj.  without  muddineiS,   cloudmefi,  &c    IcUm' 
Frenchi  4^l«r,  Dutcbi  «!»r*x,l*atin}— .  ' 

Gi,AiRE  «.  /  the  white  of  an  egg  [jtem  Saxoa,  amber, 
:glar,  Danifh,  glaft ;  gbure,  French ;  glarta^  LatinJ-1 

Glare  v.m.  tto  ihine  dazilingly  Iglaerw,  Dutch}-*- 

-G<.AiE  V.  a.  t9  emit  a  dazzling  luftr^— 

Oi^AiiB  f^.  /.  fuch  a  luftre  [&Qm  die  vezi>]-«^ 

Flare  i;.«.  to  gliften  [from  Jltddtren,  ,ta  flatter,  Dutdi, 
Skinner  i  perhaps  accidentally  changed  ftoia;  giare}^ 

Thefc  words  are  all  the  iame.     And  the  rcferrii^  them  t^ 
-one  common  origin  i$  at  once  doing  jufticc  to  ^  language 
^d  freemg  it  from  fome  veiy  aukwanl  ctyaiDns,     Thus  Dt 

JoHnfon'sdetivation«€)fGxAiREabovciareall<€xccptthcFwiK*> 
greatfy  hefide  the  purpofe.    Amber.  Glafs,  or  Qm<A  caimot 

4uggeft  to  us  the  idea  of  lihe  white  of  4m  egg.  And  the  Frcoch 
wants  an  etymology  equaUy  with  our  own.  The  latter  is  ^ 
^uch  a  provincial  word,  too  much  the  technical  term  ^f 
houfewrfery,  to  t»  derived  (o  ip  ir<m  tjae  Fnmeh  langm^e. 
^^«^.^.!!*  ^*^"«*  Flare,  and  Glare  «e  aU  fomtti  bv 
the  Bntifli  mode  of  foundtag  theiwtial  letter  here.  Ibmeeima 
as  a  C  or  G,  and  other  times  «  an  F.  And  Ghiw,  Gleair  {!> 
M  pure.  dean.  neat,  bright,  or  dear.  S-Cte  (A)  clear.  Glor 

rl  ^w^  K^u '   *^  f^'  ^^^*'  ^^^  «^  ">'  ^^^  and 

J^  ^1^  S^l**""  '^^'"*  ^^  **^^^  ^ally'  ^o.  W-Glaiu 
(W)  clear,  h^ttbme.  hrigbt.wgHtteriBg,  and  Wf-GlwAxfW) 
to  Oimtv  to  gntter.  or  lafeok  bright  and  gay ^  fidm  Dwi ^«i 
Claer.    And  Fflur  (C)  is  brightnefs,  ^ 

So  evidewfy  «« thefe  word*  aU  fermed  finm the Hmcpm,'- 
apl^.  Jm4  tl^  only  mark  tbe  diffeent  Ibigea  of  the  ftmc 
idea.  Th^sCiEAR  ^xpnege,  the  fcweft  dpgwe of  bj:Witii^ 
^  exemption  merely  from  cJoudinefe  or  muddinofiT  "^ 
GxAiFu  of_a«^q»  «  *  dc^  IbU  higher,  that  of  a  hi^ 
<kwa^.    To.  Flare  imjriiM  a  fiwlinc6  tihat  is  flwny  anS 

lightibme. 
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« 

lightfbme;.   And  to  olake  meuis  the  ftrongeO:  degree  of  all,  ^^-t* 
a  light&iaene&  that  i»  dazzling. 

CLOAK  0.  /  a  loofe  fort  of  ganneot  womi  omm*  the  reft 
]lacUi  Sason^-^loka  (I)  and  CI6g  (I  and  W). 

CLOTH  n*  /  any  thing  Mrovcn  for  drefa  or  oovcrkig  &c. 
[ida«,  Saxon]— 

CisoTWEa  M.J1  <&e.dre£{  a£  a  pedon  ct  the  coveting <^  a  bed 
lil^e  fame  word,  only  in  die  pliiral]-— 

Ci^o  T.RS  'tt.a.to  dr«&  or  coVn-  [£ran  the  noun]*^ 

Clad  pan.  fretir*.  clothed  [This  particiide,  which  id  ndW 
ttferred^to  ri!»fir,  fee^l•orig^laHy  to  hate  belonged  to  cUdm,  or 
fbsne  fudi  word,  like  AJeedett,  Dutch].  It  is  juftly  tt£«iited  to 
c/otJIx,  as  doth  is  cla9.  Saxony .  and  'as  we  have  alfo 

CiouT  «./  a  cloth  for  any> mean. i]ie»  a  patdh-ftir.a  coat^or- 
flloe,  .&c.  [dur,  Saxon)— 

Cloot  «..tf..  to  cover  with  a  ckitb'>,  tO'patch,  Sec*  [ft<tth 
^noan]"-^ 

Thele  words  fpcok  duxr  own  relatioil  to-each  odwr;.  And' 
C^aUt  (I)  is  appardy .  r^mcnty  or-clocfaes,  and  the  voy  woM 
ihat  is  tifed  in  the  Hig^faad«  at  prefent'fior  the  fail  dttfs  of  the 
xwiattry,  and  whldi  has  been  nn^nflfy,  though-^iutiiKalif,  A2p«. 
jififcd  to  G^miy  the  Ccltick  habit.  Ceahaire^  Cvkai/^f  and 
Culaidhe  (I)  sk  fignify  the  fame  ;  and  LashaBre»  Lothar  (I)  is 
s^parel, .  drefs>^  or  clothe  the  yery  word. probably  with  LsA^i- 
THE  it , .  aa  the  &rft  clothes  of  the  Britons  weiie  ftaas.  •  And 
Kkitt  (C)  and  Cltttt  (W)  is  addirtorpnceoicloat,  .Gl^  <I) 
a  veii  or.covenAg,  ,aad  Clyttio  (W)  to  patch  or  tUfO^ . 

CLUB  ;r«/  a  heavy  ftick  [dmffa,  WeUh;  Mhfpa,  Dut^J-^ 
GKvppa  (W)X:lub<I). . 

COALw./a  Ibffil  dug.foriew«i  [«oi^  SaamLj  M  CtflDMUii 
itfiSr, Dutch;  M,Dsa»{kyr^ 

Glow  v.  a.  to  beioheatcsl  aa  to  flMns  witfaoat  ftiBe,.lftl^iH« 
with  vdiesBient  heat;  or  to  eadnbit  a>flxm%  bright  ototfr  {^^oysg, 
Saxon }  gloejfg»,T>ti:bdoip^ 

Glow  v.  a.  to  make  to  glow,  a»  in  thefe  curious  lines  of 
Shakefpeare,  • 

4  Oi» 
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^*^'*.  On  each  fuleiier 

>Stood  pretty*  dimpled  boys,  like  fihiling  Cupids, 
Wtt}i  divers-^coloured'fans,  whofe  wind  did  fjeem 
To  glow  the  deHcate  checks  which  they  did  cool— « 
'Olow^worm  n./.\3n  infect  whofe  tail  fhines  in  the  inght 
;[from  gUw  and  worrn]-^ 

Thefc  words  arc  thus  formed  from  die  Britifh.  Goleu  (W) 
IS  clear,  l^htfome,  or  bright,  Goleu  (A  and  W)  light  itfelf, 
Goleuad  (W)  a  rluniinary*  Gdeuo  ^ W)  to  giv^  fight,  fhine, 
^r  illuminate,  and  Goleuo  (A)  to  dart  lightning.  Gloyw  (W) 
ds  clear  ^r  bright,  and  Gloym  (W)  to  brighten,  to  make  or 
^become  bright.  ftnd-GlauiA)  Gk>  (W)  and  Glow  {C)  i$  a 
coal,  Gual  (I)  coal  or  a  fire,  and  Colan  (C)  a  coal. 

The  ei^^al  ideauof  Glow,  therefore,  is  to  fhine.'  This  is 
obvioufly  retsdned  inthe  word  Glow*worm.  And  it  is  equally 
ibin  cQAiL,  which  here  appears,  as  it4id  b^ore  under  clean, 
to  have  been  denominated  from  its  inflamed  and  burning  ftate, 
^as  a  luminous  foflil.  The  other  ideas  annexed  to  glow  are 
jonly  the  derivatives  x>f  this ;  the  tranfition  being  from  fhining 
.Xo  a  flrong  bright  colour,  that  of  a  red-hot  fire  particularly, 
as  the  firongeft  of  all ;  and  then  to  the  natural  idea  accompany- 
ing fuch  a  firq,  that  of  burning  with  vehement  heat.  And 
thefe  are  the  fame  words  with  clean  and  gleen  before,  only 
a  little  differenced  in  the  termination^ 

I  have  already  ihewn  the  fofiil  fewel  to  have  been  aAually 
lUied  by  the  Britons  and  Romans  in  the  ifland.  And  to  the 
evidence  then  given  we  may  add  a  flill  more  remarkable  proof, 
jnrhich  has  Occurred  to  me  fince  the  UA  publication.  In  digging 
up  fome  of  the  Roman  foundations  at  Caer  Voran  in  Nor- 
thumherland^  .1762,  a  quantity  of  coai-<:inders  was  found  be- 
low ;  and  fome  of  them  were  very  large  *.  And  the  name,  as 
JVC  haive  -feenlxfore  and  now  fee  here  again,  is  derived  from  the 
JBririfh  in  a£hial  reference  to  its  burning  or  glowing  quality. 

COAL  n./n  3,  cant  word  for  money :  omitted*- 

»  •  * 

^  Wallis's  NorthurtbcrluMl  p.  <  19.  vd.  i 

Gold 
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Gold  n.  /.  the  heavieft  of  all  metals,  alfo  money  made  of  Sca.  i. 
it,  and  any  thing  pleafing  or  valuable  [jolb,  Saxon;  golud, 
riches,  Wclfh.  It  is  called  go/d  in  our  EngUih  tongue,  either 
of  gee/,  as  Scaliger  fays,  which  is  in  Dutch,  to  fhine;  or  of 
another  Dutch  word,  which  is  ge/fen,  and  iignifies  in  Latin 
va/ere,  iti  Englifti  to  be  of  price  or  value :  hence  cometh  their 
ordinary  word  geli  for  money.     Peacham  on  Drawing]— 

Gwolo,  Golo  (W)  interpreted  by  Davies  to  fignify  profita- 
ble, alfo  profit,  advantage,  or  benefit,  and  likewife  to  be  pro- 
fitable^  to  profit,  or  to  avail ;  but  explained  by  Dr.  David 
Powpl,  about  1580,  to  mean  wealth  or  riches;  and  infaft  fig- 
nifying  both,  I  apprqhend,  that  being  only  the  primvy  idea, 
and  this  the  fecondary.  And  we  have  alfo  Golud  (W)  riches 
or  wealth,  the  derivative  of  the  preceding  word,  Goludog  ( W) 
wealthy,  and  Gold-Mair  (W)  a  plant  called  the  Virgin  Mary's 
Gold,  or  a  Marygold,  from  ijts  colour.  The  firft  idea  of  gold 
would  be,  as  it  is  here,  any  thing  profitable.  And  the  Britons 
having  riches  before  they  had  money,  and  their  principal  mo- 
nies being  of  gold  afterwards,  they  would  naturally  diftinguifh 
the  latter  by  a  title  expreffive  of  their  value,  and  referring  to 
their  own  previous  ideas  concerning  the  former.  The  coin  and 
the  metal  would  be  denominated  coal  and  gold,  and  con*- 
fidered,  as  their  flocks  and  their  herds  (of  which  thefe  were 
now  the  reprefentatives  and  fubftitutes)  had  been  confidered 
before,  in  the  light  of  riches  and  wealth. 

COB  V.  a.  a  blow,  Manchefter— 

Cope  v.  n.  to  contend  with  any  one  in  fighting  [It  is  a 
word  of  doubtful  etymology.  The  conje6hire  of  Junius  de- 
rives it  from  ko6pen,  to  buy,  or  fome  other  word  of  the  fame 
import ;  fo  that  to  cope  with  fignifies  to  interchange  blows,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  with  another] — 

Cuff  n.f.  a  blow  with  the  fift  or  talon  of  a  bird  [zuffa,  a 
.battle,  imffare,  to  fight,  Italian] — 

Cuff  V.  //.  to  ftrike  any  one  with  the  fift,  with  talons,  or 
with  wings  [this  laft  fenfe  feeni^  iimproper :  from  the  noun]. 
It  appears  from  this  arrangement  to  be  very  proper— 

Q^q  Cuff 
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5*?1l.     Cupf  v.  n.  to  ftrike  [to  fight,  to  fcuffle]— 

Scuffle  n.f.  aconfufed  quarrel,  a  tumultuous  broil,  pix^rl]^ 
one  in  which  blows  are  dealt  [derived  by  Skinner  from/hufk]^^ 

ScuFFLB  V.  n.  to  fight  confufedly  and  tumultuoi:^y  [from 
Ae  noun]— 

Cobio  (W)  to  knock,  to  finite,  or  to  thump,  and  alfo  to 
peck  at  as  hens  do.  Cob  (W)  a  knock,  Dho  Cob  (C)  to  break 
or  bruife,  and  Cobber  (C)  a  bruifer  of  any  thing ;  Coup  (A)  a 
blow,  Gabham  (I)  to  beat,Gubha,  Gumha,  pronounced  Guva„ 
(I)  a  battle  oraconflift,  Sgeimhle  (I)  pron.  Sgeivle,  a'fldnnifh^ 
and  Sgeimhlighim  or  Sgeivlighim  (I)  to  ikirmifh  or  bicker. 

COIN  n.f.  money  [by  ibme  Aippo&d  to  come  from,  cuneus,  a 
wedge,  becauie  metal  is  cut  in  wedges  to  be  coined]-— Ceiniog 
(W)  a  penny.  This  word  is  the  general  appellation  for  money ^ 
as  the  corre^ndent  Penny  is  at  prefent.  It  ftands  as  the  term, 
for  money  in  thefe  words  of  Howel  Dha,  Tair  Cemeawg  ddirwy 
y  fydd.  There  are  three  monies,  or  ibms  of  money,^  to  be 
paid  as  publick  fines.  And  it  is  derived,  like  Penny,  from 
a  verb  denoting  payment;  Ceanach  (I)  being  a.  payment,, 
and  Ceanaighim  (I)  fignifying  to  pay.. 

GOIT  n.f.  fomeAing  thrown  with  the  hand  at  a  mark,  itt. 
a  particidar  diverfion  [^b/^,  a  die,  Dutch}—* 

QuoiT  n.f.  the  feme  [fflrf^,  Dutch]— 

Quoit  v.  n.  to  play  at  qudits  [from,  the  noun]— 

Quoit  v.  a.  to  throw  any  thing— 

Coeten  (W)  and  Koeten  (C)  a  coit,  Qtioit  (W  and  C)  a^ 
Ibriaadthin  flone,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  qucHting,  and,  as  the  oidgin 
of  all,  Cathaim  (I)  to  throw  or  quoit. 

COLE  ri.f.  a  general  name,  for  all  ibcts  of  cabbage  [capU 
Saxon]— 

GalWo^^^      ^'^'  a  fpeeiesofcabbage[cgplpypr,  Saxon]— 

CoLLi-FLowER  ti.f,  auothet  ipecies  of  cabbage  [from  capl, 
Saxon,  cabbage,,  andjjfew^r]— 

Cauli-elower  n.f.  the  fame  [from^^^r,.  Latin,  tihe  ftalk 
of  a  plant]— 

Kaul 
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K^ul  (C)  herbs  or  pottiige,  the  latter  being  antiently  made  Sea^ 
of  the  former,  Kaol  (C)  cabbage,  Caiulen  (A)  caU>age,  CM 
(I)  <iokwort  er  cabbage^  and  Cdis  (I)  cabbage ;  from  the  Latin 
Caulis,  the  Romans  being  the  introducers  of  all  but  the  fea- 
cabbage  into  the  ifland,  and  Caulis  fignifying,  fecondarily,  all 

ibrts  of  coleworts. 

COLLOP  ifi/  a  finall  flice  of  meat  [derived  by  Minfhew  from 

coal  and  c^^  a  raiher  broiled  upon  the  coals] — Gotwyth  j^W)  a 

chop  of  flefh,  a  piece,  a  joint,  or  a  rafher,  and  Colog  (I)  a  fteak 

or  coltc^, 

COMB     In.f.z,  meafure  for  com,  half  a  quarter  [combk^ 
Coomb     j  French;  cumulus,  Latin,  aheap.  Skinner]-— 
Comb  n.f.^  valley  [k&m,  Britifh,  a  low  iituation,  Gibfbn'p 

Camden;  and  €9mb,  Comifh,  is  a  valley^,  and  had  the  fame 

llignification  formerly  in  the  French  tongue]— « 
^CoMB  n.f.  the  cell  in  which  bees  depdite  their  honey  [per^ 

haps  from  the  word  above}— 

KiMNEL  n.f.  any  hollow  vef&l :  omitted—* 

KiMMEL  7  ^  1     •        _  t. 

Kemlin  5  »^/ a  powdermg  tub,  prov— 

This  feries  of  words  is  of  the  lame  houie  with  cauf  and 
CABIN  and  their  relatives.  Like  thofe,  it  iignifies  fomething 
that  is  capable  of  holding  another.  And  Cwmman  (W)  is  a 
brewing-tub  or  a  churn^  Coimde  (I)  a  large  tub,  and  Cwmm 
(W)  and  Cwmm,  Coom  (C)  a  valley. 

COMPASS  V.  a.  to  encircle  or  furround  [cmp^iffer^  Fcvnch  i 
compajfare^  Italian ;  paffibus  metiri,  Latin]— 

Compass  II. yi  a  circle  or  round  [from  the  verb]«^ 

Compass  n.f.  the  inftrument  with  which  circles  are  made 
[from  the  verb]—^ 

Compass  n.f.  the  circular  inftrument  by  Which  marinera 
Heer  [from  the  verb] — 

Compas  (I)  to  encircle,  K<»npas  (C)  Kemp  (W)  and  Com<^ 
pas  (I)  a  circle,  Cwmpas  (W)  a  circle  or  pair  of  compafled^ 
and  Compod  (W)  the  mariner's  compafs ;  from  the  colloquial 
Latin  word,  ftill  retained  in  the  Italian  compaffare,  to  pace 
round  any  thing,, 

Qji  t  CORACLE 
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CORACLE  n.  f.  z  boat  ufed  in  Wales,  Gloucefterihire, 
&c.  by  fifhers,  and  made  by  drawing  leather  or  oil-cloth 
upon  a  frame  of  wicker-work  [cwrwgk^  Welfh  j  probably  from 
corium,  leather]— 

Cuirass  n.  /.  a  breaft-plate  or  coat  of  armour  [a  breaft-^ 
plate :  cuiraje,  French,  from  cuir,  leather ;  coracda,  Italian]— 

Harness  n.  /.  armour,  or  the  traces  of  horfes  in  greater 
carriages  [Aarnois,  French,  fuppofed  from /f r«  or  Aiern,  Runick,. 
Jbiairn,  Welfh  and  Erfe,  iron] — 

CoKD  n.  f.  a  flenderer  rope  [cort,  Welfh i  chorda,  Latin;. 
cordej  French] — 

Cord  WAIN  n.f.  leather  [Spanifh  leather:  r^r^^/i ,  IfeatHer, 
■from  Cordova  in  SpainT— 

Curtain  «.yi  originally  (as  the  analc^  fliews)  a* Rather, 
but  now  a  cloth,  contracted  or  expanded  at  pleaftire,-  to  ad- 
mit or  exclude  the  light  [cortinay  Latin  *] 

CoRDWAiNER  Tt./.  2L  fhoemaker  [uncertain  whetHer  from 
cordovan,  Spanifh  leather,  or  from  cord,  of  which  fhoes  were 
formerly  made,  ^  and  are  now  ufed  in .  the  Spanifh  Wcfl- 
Indies.     Trevoux]— 

CtJRRY  V.  a.  to  drefs  leather  by  beating  and  rubbing  of  it 
[corium,  Latin]-— 

Currier  n.f.  a  dreffer  of  leather  [coriarius,  Latin  J— 

I  have  brought  all  thefe  words  together,  becaufe  they  will 
reciprocally  illuflrate  each  other,  and  prove  their  common 
defcent  more  fatisfadlorily  than  if  they  had  been-  feparately 
placed. 

The  derivation  of  harness  here  is  fupported  with  great 
•plaufibitity  by  Mr.  Pelktier  in  his  Diftidnaire  de  la  laneue 
Bretonne ;  Haiarn  forming  Haiarnaidd,  and-  this  being  pro*- 
'Aounced  Haiarnaiz.  Body-armour  he  Ihcws  from  Varro  to 
have  been  formerly  made  of  leather  among  the  Romans,  and 
ify  have  been  therefore  denominated  Lorica,  from  Lora  leathern 
thongs.     And  armour  of  iron  he  fhews  from  the  fame  autho*- 

*  This  word,  though  ufed  as  Dr.  Johnfon  ufes  it  io  the  wretdied  Latinity.  of  modem 
Writws,^  fignifies  fomethiDg  ytry  dlfTercnt  from  a  curtain,  and'  mepely  a  caldron  or  kettle. 

..      .  '  rity 
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rity  to  have  been  afterwards  introduced  by  the  Gauls,  who^^\^ 
equally  diftinguiflied  it>  as  he  fuppofes,  by  the  Gallick  name  of 
Hamefs  or  iron.  But,,  when  we  confider  thefubjeft  a  little  more 
clofely,  this  etymology  neceffarily  falls  to  the  ground.  Har- 
ness iignifies,  not  merely  the  iron  armour  of  men,  but  alio 
the  Ieathern.tra0es  of  holies.  And  the  etymon  ihould  be  adapted 
to  both,         '^ 

The  firit  natural  armour  of  all  nations^  as  well  as  of  the  Ro^ 
mans,  was  leather.  And  in  this  il:ate  it  was  denominated  a  coat 
of  MAIL  by  the  Britons,.  Mala  (I)  being  either  armour  or  a  bag, 
a  budget,  and  a  post-mail,  Mealbh^  Mealbhog  (I)a  fatchel, 
a  budget,  or  a  knapfack,  Mai  (A)  a  budget,  Maleten  (A)  a 

pouch  or  WALLET,  and  Malifen  (A)  a  great  budget.    So  alfo* 
the  cuiRAs&„  Cyras  and  Cwras  (W)  a  breait-plate  or  a  coat 

of  mail,  borrows .  ita  appellation  from  the  fame  cauie.  Carrai 
(W  and  A)  is  a  thong  of  leather  or  the  latchet  of  a  ihoe, 
Ae  latchet  beings alfo  of  leather;  Correen  (A)  is  alfo  a  thong 
of  leather;  Cwran  (W)  is  a  boot  or- buikin,  Cuaraneu  (Howel 
Dha)  the  ihoes.  of  the.  maiter  of  the  king's  hounds,  Cuaran 
(I)  a  fock,  Cuaroga  (I)  brogues  made  of*  untanned  leather, 
and  Quarrant  (E)  a  kind  of  pump  made  of  a  raw  cowhid6 
turned  outwards.-  And  harness  is  derived  from  the  iame 
prineiple,^  Harnes  (A),  fignifying  armour,  and'  Harnais 
(Howel  Dha)  the  traces  of  horfes.  It  meant  originally  any 
thing  of  leather,  the  initial  C  of  the  preceding  wordi  being 
foftened,  as  it  very  commonly  is^  into  H;  and  fo  became 
applied  equally  to  armour  and  traces  of  leather.  And  Cornel . 
Botes  (A)  is:  the  fole  of  a.iHoe,  Cerniar(W).is  the  fame,,  and; 
Cernialwch  (W)  is  a  fandal  or  ilipper. 

The  iiril  cordage  among  the  Britons,  as  .  I  have  formerly 
fliewn,  was  thongs  of  leather.  And  the  tackling  of  their  boats 
was  equally  leathern  with  the  veHels.  Hence  Curach,  Curachan* 
(I)  and  Corwg,.  Corwgl,  Cworagl,  and!  Cwrwgl  (W).meana 
boat,,  literally  a  leathern  thing ;  the  Britons  having  fuch  veiTels 
before  the  Romans  came  into  the  iilind.  And'Cart  (I)  is  fea- 
ther, Corden  (A)  Corden,  Cordyn,  Cort  ( W)  and  Corda  (I)  ^ 
a  rope  or  cord,  Kerdy  (C)  cords,  and  Cortyn,  plural  Cortyn- 
4..  nauc 
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^'J-  ^  nau  ( W)  a  hanging  or  a  ctirtaiii^  iht  hktigingi  of  (hpeliotir 
rooms»  even  within  thefe  three  en:  fbiir  centuries^  having  been 
made  of  ^It  leather.  So  Corwil  and  Cordwal  (W)  is  dreft  or 
fine  leatl^ ;  Gurhal  (C),  the  fiime  word  with  Corwal  ( W),  is 
^  ihip;  Curftaba»  Currghalan  (I)  i$  a  bucket  i  Kereor  (C) 
Quarer,  Kereour,  Kere  (A)  and  Grydd  for  Cyrydd  (W)  is  a 
ihoemaker,  literally  a  leatheD-dealer,  and  the  £une  word  with 
our  CURRIER ;  and  Coureza  (A)  is  to  curiy  or  driefs  leather. 

CORAL  n.  /.  B,  particular  fea-plant  [coraBmm^   Latin]~« 
Curel  (W)  and  Kurel  (C)  from  the  Latin,  which  was  e<|uall/ 
Curalium  and  Corallum^ 
I     CORNEOUS  ai$.  homy  [corneus,  Latin]— 

Corn  n./.  ^  hard  and  painful  excrelcence  on  the  feet  [pro^ 
bably  fo  called  from  its  form,  though  by  fome  iuppofed  to  be 
denominated  from  its  corneous  or  homy  fubftance].  It  is 
plainly  derived  from  the  latter- 
Co  r  net  n./.  that  part  of  the  pattern  in  a  horfe's  hoof, 
which  runs  round  the  coffin ;  fo  called  alfo  from  itis  corneous 
or  horny  nature :  ieecoRNEt  a  mufical  inftrument,  below,  for 
the  Doctor's  etymon- 
Co  rn  ir.yi  the  (eeds  of  grain,  fo  named  from  their  hard 
and  homy  nature  [cojm,  Saxon ;  kom^  6erman.  It  is  found 
in  all  the  Teutonick  diale£ls ;  as,  in  an  old  Runic  rhyme^ 

Hagul  ar  kaldeftur  coma, 
\  Hail  is  the  coldeft  grain]— 

Kern  t;.  n.  to  harden  as  ripened  com  [probably  from  kernel^ 
or,  by  change  of  a  vowel,  corrupted  from  r^r«]— 

Kernel  n.f.  the  ftone  of  grapes  &c.,  the  feed  of  oats  &c., 
the  eatable  fubftance  contained  in  the  (hell  of  nuts,  or  any 
knobby  concretions  in  childrens  flefti  [cypnel^  Saxon,  a  gland  i 
barney  Dutch ;  cerneau,  French].  All  thefe  dbjefts  arc  plainly 
denominated  from  their  hard  and  horny  nature- 

Kernel  v.  n.  to  harden  into  kernels  {from  the  noun]— 

Cornet 
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Sea.  I. 

Cornet  «./  4  niilitary  inflrument  of  wind-mufick,  made 
no  doubt  of  horn  originally  [cornette,  French] — 

Cornet  n.f.  formerly,  as  analogy  focws,  that  officer  in  a 
troop  of  horfc  who  hUw  the  comet  or  horn,  but  now  the 
bearer  of  the  ftandard^.  the  colours  probably  ^di^g  at  {irft 
affixed  to  the  inftrument^  9a  w.e  fee  (heni  frequently  to  trumps 
atpreient:  ditto*— 

Cornet  n.f.  2.  troop  of  horfb  formerly,  the  men  belonging; 
to  fuch  a  ftandard :  ditto*— 

Cornet  n.f.  sl  ibarf  andenlly  worn  by  DodorS}  fo  called  piXH 
bably  in  allufion  to  die  fcaif-likecolQurs  of  the  comet :  ditto— 

Cornet  n.,Jl  a  cap  of  paper  formed  by  fiiopkeepers  with 
1^  point  downwards,  to  put  in  fugar  &c. ;  fo  named  from 
its  ncfemblance  to  a  honi :  ditto— 

Cornet  n.f.  an  antient  head-drefs:  dittch— 

Corner  n^f.  an  angle  or  a  private  place  [corm/^  WeUh; 
cornier,  French].  It  comes  plainly  from  the  idea  of  an  angle, 
which  the  Latins  equally  exprefied  by  Corpu,  a  horn— 

Horn  n.  f.  a^  hard  pointed  fubftsnce  that  grojvs  on  the* 
heads  of  fome  animals  [i^^^n^r/r,  Gothick ;  hojm,  Saxon;  A^7t, 
Dutch] — 

Horn  n.f.Bxx  inftrament  of  wind-^mviiick  made  of  hom  r 
the  fame,  etymon — 

Horn  n.  f.  ^  drinking-cup  made  pf  horn ;  the  fame  ^ty* 
mon— 

Hornet  n.f.  a  large  fly  with  a  fting  [Jiyjinerre,,  Saxon, 
from  its  horns]— 

The  word  corn  for  grain  being  here  dilcovered  by  Dr. 
Johnfon  or  his  author  in  the  Iflandick  language,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, in  .vindication,  of  my  referring  it  to  the  Britifli,  juft  to 
mention  a  principle  of  lingual  criticifm  which  has  not  been  flif-^ 
ficiently  attended  to..  The  Britons  h^d  com  before  the  Ro- 
mans came  among  them,  and  had  therefore  a  Celtick  appella- 

3  tion 
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Sea.  I.  tion  iPor  it.  And  one  accordingly  appears  to  tliis  day  in  the 
Irifh,  Geim  fignifying  corn  in  Geirn-eal  or  Gearn-ean  (I)  a 
granary  or  com-houfe.  The  word  is  thus  found  equally  in  the 
Irifh  and  the  Iflandick,  and  carries  equal  evidence  for  its  Celtick 
and  its  Gothick  origin.  And  it  was  thepefore  common  to  botk 
languages  from  the  beginning,  and  has  been  derived  to  us  from 
the  one  fountain  of  both,  the  general  language  of  mankind  be- 
fore the  Confufion. 

A'U  tliefc^words  are  plainly  defcended  from  the  fame  parent^  by 
being  all  expreflive  of  the  horn,  •  and  dther  alluding  to  its 
hardnefs  or  jef erring  to  its  pointednefs.  And  that  parent 
isBritifh,  Corn  (W,  C,  A,  and  I),  fighifies.  a  horn,: and  is 
^not  taken,  as  one  would  naturally  imagine  .at.  firft,  from  the 
Latin  Comu,  but  is  an  original  member  of  the  JBritifli  Vocabu- 
lary 5  as  is  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  woM  in  the 
appellatives  of  fome  of  the  Britilh  nations,  the  Com-avii  or 
Carn-abii  of  Chefhire,  of  Cornwall,  and  of  Cathnefs.  Quern  (A) 
is  alfo a hora, /Ama/ Qaemicl horns,  and  Comiog  (W)  horny; 
Cam  (W)  the  hoof  of  a  horfe  or  other  beaft.  Cam  (A)  a 
hoof,  andCaniec(A)  having  hoofs;  Cornwyd  (C  and  W)  a  boil, 
a  blain,  or  a  fore,  and  Guirin  (I)  a  blain,  wheal,  or  pimple. 
Com  (I)  is  a  dririking-cup,  becaufe  fuch  cups  ^  were  generally 
made  of  horn,  Ceim  (I)  a  difti  or  platter,  and  Com-chlar  (I) 
a  cupboard;  Corn-brican  and  Tol-Corn  (C)  a  pipe.  Com  (W) 
a  trumpet^  afid  Ceimiad,  Cyraiad  ^W)  he  who  blows  a  horn 
or  comet.  And  Cora  .(A)  Ceam,  Coimeul-(I)  Kornal  (C)  and 
Cornel  (W)  "is  a  comer;  and  Com  (A)  a  bye-place;  Cearnab- 
han  (I)  a  hornet;  Com  o  wlaiien  neu  frethyn  (W)  a  piece  o( 
flannel  or  cloth  rolled  upon  a  ftick,  Comadh  (I)  a  folding  or 
rolling  up,  Comaim  (I)  to  fold  or  plait,  and  Cornta  (f) 
folded  or  wrapt  up. 

COSTREL  n./.  [abotde-.  fupppfedto  be  derived  from  co^^r, 
a  head] — 

CosTREx  n.f.B,  little  barrel,  Lancafhire— 

Kestrel  ;i. /  a  flawed  and  inferiour  fort  of  earthen  veffrf, 
Mancheftcr-— 

CusTREi: 
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CusTREL  n.f.  a  veffel  for  holding  wine :  no  etymon-— 

Koftrel  (C)  a  pot,  bottle,  or  flaggon,  and  Coftrel  (W)  a 
bottle,  a  great  flaggon,  or  a  jug.  The  produce  of  the  Britifh 
potteries  naturally  funk  in  its  eftimation,  when  the  Roman 
'was  introduced.  And  the  Britifh  appellation  for  an  earthen 
veiTel  became  the  fignature  only  of  the  flawed  and  the  bad,  of 
Tuch  as  were  fl:ill  made  probably  in  the  Britifh  potteries,  or  the 
mere  refufe  and  rubbifh  of  the  Roman. 

COURT  n.f.  a  palace  \cour^  French;  koert^  Dutch;  curtts^ 
low  Latin*] — 

Co^RT  /f.yr  a  hoiife,  or  a  room  in  it,  where  jufKce  is  admi^ 
niflered :  the  fame  etymon— 

Court  n.  f.  an  open  fpace  furrounded  by  the  buildings  of 
>  houfe,  or  lying  in  the  front  of  it :  the  fame  etymon — 

Cart  a./  the  fame,  Manchefler— 

Yard  «./  an  inclofed  ground  adjoining  to  a  houfe  [jeajib, 
Saxon] — 
.  Garth  «./  any  inclofure,  like  the  internal  ar«  of  a  great 
houfe,  pro^iinciallyj  as  an  appkgartb  is  an  orchard  in  Vorkfhirc— 

Garth  «.yr  originally  the  containing  line  of  an  mclofure, 

as  analogy  (hews;  and  fo  the  hoop  that  incloies  a  tub  or  barrel; 

Manchefter— 

Garth  n.  f.  the  meafure  of  a  man  or  tree  in  the  bulkieft 

part  [the  bulk  of  the  body  meafured  by  the  girdle^  as  if  ^irtb, 
from  gird] — 

Girth  n.  f.  the  fame  [from  |7r^— 

Garth  n.  f.  the  belt  that  goes  round  the  belly  of  a  horfe, 
Manchefter— 

Girth  n.  f.  the  fame  [from^r^— • 

Girt  n.f.  the  fame  [from^/r^— • 

GiVLT  n.f.  any  circular  bandage  [from  girJ}^^ 

^        >v.a.to  encircle  with  any  bandage  [jyp^an,  Saxon]— 
Girth  v.  a.  to  bind  with  a  girth— 

*  There  is  no  fock  word* 

Rr  JPf«I>LE 
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^lili     Girdle   «.  /   any  thing  that  girds   the  wafte   [jypbel^ 
Saxon]— 
Girdle  'i;.  J.  to  gird  [from  the  noun}— 

Gird  «.yr  a  twitch,  a  pang  [from  the  fenfation  cau&d  by  it 
bandage  or  girdle  drawn  hard  fuddenly :  from  the  verb]— • 

Gird  'z;.  i7.  to  give  a  twitch  or  pang  by  reproaching  or  gibn 
ing,  to  reproach  or  gibe— 

Gi  RD  V.  n.  the  fame-^ 

« 

Garden  n.f.  a  pi^ce  of  ground  mclofed,  and  planted  with 
herbs  or  fruits,  or  laid  out  for  pleafure  [gardJ,  Welih ;  jardin^ 
French  j  giardinoy  Italian]— 

This  is  a  fingular  ipecimen  of  that  felf-multiplying  power 
of  words,  which  has  contributed  to  enrich  all  languages,  but 
has  been  little  attended  to  in  any.  It  has  been  almoft  wholly 
unnoticed  in  our  own.  And  yet  it  is  perhaps  peculiarly  pre- 
valent in  it.  Cuird,  Cuirt  (I)  is  a  palace,  and  alio  a  place 
of  judicature,  our  palaces  being  always  fuch  originally,  and 
the  fupreme  judicatures  of  the  kingdom  being  therefore  af- 
f^mbled  ui  the  r^main^  of  the  palace  at  Weftminfter  to  this 
day.  Goit  (I)^  the  fame  word,  is  alfo  an  inclofure,  as  our  pa- 
laces had  always  open  fpaces  within  inclofed  by  the  buildings  • 
aiid  fignifies^  ^kewife  a  garden  or  a  field*  as  thofe  fpaces  were 
^a^r^ly  laid  out  in  grafs,  or  planted  with  fmit-trees  and 
(hrubs.  Garth,  Guarth,  Gardd  (W)  is  an  inclofure  in  ge*- 
neral  and  a  garden  or  orchai'd  in  particular,  Zhardin  (A)  and 
Gardhfi,  Gairdin  (I)  a  garden  i  Gavz,  Gars,  and  Gardh  (A)  a 
hedge  or,  a  fence,  Guridha,  Guriza  (A)  to  encompais  oar  gird, 
and  Gurys  (A)  a  girdk«  Thus  has  the  finglc  appellation  of 
a  palace,  from  the  accidental  applicatipii  and  the  cuftoBViry 
properties  of  it,  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  woi'ds  ;  till  at  length, 
in  the  fucceilive  propagation  of  ideas  and  founds,  ^  laft  is 
fcarcely  a  faint  echo  of  the  firft,  and  the  king's  houfe,  which 
was  firft  prefented  to  the  mind,  is  funk  at  the  clofe  into  thehpop 

of  a  barrel>  al)elt,  and  a  gibe. 

COWL 
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COWL  «•/  a  monk's  hood  [cujle,  Saxon ;  cwtdlus,  Latin] — 
^CwcwU  (W)  Kugol  (C)  CwU,  Cuwl,  CAl  (W)  a  monk's  hood, 
and  Cwlen  (W)  a  hat»  from  the  Latin. 

CRAB  i«  /  a  fliell-fiih  :  the  (ame  etymwi  in  Dr.  Johnfon  as 
fof  Crab,  a  wild-apple  [cpabba,  Saxon ;  kraibep  Dutch]— 

Crevice  n.  f.  ^  finaller  kind  of  (hell-filh,  found  in  rivers  : 
fee  the  next  word — 

Craw*fish)  n.  f.  the  fame  [properly  crevice  %  in  French 

Cray-fish  \       ecrevijfe\— 
.   Crab  ;/.  /  a  wooden  engine  with  threfe  clkws  for  launching 
ihips  or  heaving  them  into  the  dock  :  the  fame  etymon  as  for 
Crab  before— 

Grabble  ^, «?.  to  grope  with  thehandd  or  claws  [probably 
corrupted  from  gyapple\ — 

Grabble  ^.  n.  to  lie  proftrate  on  the  ground,  toiie  groping 
in  the  dirt^^ 

Scrabble  v.  n,  to  paw  with  the  hands  [trabiekth  Jcbn^kn, 
to  fcrape  or  fcratch.  Dutch]— 

CyRAl^f Le  17.  n.  to  feire  with  the  hands,  as  wreftlers  do 
IgraMekn^  Dutch,  krappeln,  German]— 

Grapple  v.  a.  tx)  fbize  or  faften  upon  any  thing,  as  one 
fliip  does  anodier  by  means  of  an  iron  hook— 

Grapnel  n.f.  fuch  a  hook»  or  a  fmall  anchor  for  a  little 
veffel,  fo  called  from  its  hooked  nature  [gn^m,  French}r» 

Grubble  v.  n.  to  feel  in  the  dark  [grubbelen,  German ; 
from  grtth^ — 

Grub  v.  a.  to  dig  up  [graban^  prater.  grSb^  to  dig.  Go- 
thick]— 

Grub  »./  a  fmall  worm  [from  grubbing  or  mining]— 

Grub  ».yr  a  Ihort  thick  man,  in  contemptuous  allufion  to 
the  ftzc  of  a  worm :  the  fame  etymon- 

Grub  »•  /  a  man  of  mean  notions,  in  the  fame  kind  of 
allufion  to  Ihe  groveling  o(  a  Worm :  omitted—     * 

Rj*  2  Scrub 
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Sca.i.      Scrub  ^.  a.  to  rub  hard  with  fomething  coaife  and  rough, 
as  a  brulh,  a  broom,  &c,  [fcbrobben^  Dutch] — 

Scrub  n.f.di  worn-out  broom,  one  that  is  reduced  to  the 
ftumps,  and  fcratches  rather  than  fweeps ;  Manchefter— 
Scrub  n.  f.  any  thing  mean  or  defpicable  [from  the  verb]— ^ 
SciJuB  n.f.  a  mean  and  defpicable  man  [from  the  verb]— 

be R  UBBED  /  ^jj^  mean,  defpicable  [Jbrubet^  Danifli] — 

.  Scrub  n.  /  the  itch,   Manchefter,  denominated  from  the 
ferubbing  to  which  the  difeafe  fo  naturally  impels— 

ScRABBLE-i;.  ».  to wHtc iU-formcd  charafters, Manchefter— 
/  S<:r1^bble  v.  n.  the  ^me — 
Scribble  V.  a.  the  fame  \fcriboy  fcribillo^*  Latin]— 
Scribb^le-scrabble  n/f.  fuch charafters,  ]Vfenchefter— 
Scribe  n.f.  a  writer  [fcribe^  French ;  Jcriba,  Latin] — 
Scrivener  »./ a  writer  of  contracts  [Jcrivano,  Latin*]- 

.  Scrape  v.tf.  lightly  to  raze  the  furface  of  any  thing  with  a 
fharp  inftrument,  to  take  away  by  fcraping,  to  aft  upon  any 
furface  with  a  (harp  noife,  to  gather  any  thing,  with  a  hooked 
hand,  and  fo  to  be  mean  and  penurious  [ycjieopan,  Saxon;. 
Jchrapetiy  Dutch;  fafcro-pitigby  Erfe;  cravn^  Welfli] — 

Scrape  n.J.  a  fcratch  &c. :  unnoticed — 

Scrap  »./  a  fmall  piece  of  any  thing  [from^^r^T^^,  a  thing 
fcraped  or  rubbed  off] — 

Scrap  ».  /  a  fmall  piece  of  paper  [this  is  properly  ^r//].  It 
is  the  fame  word  with  the  preceding — 

Scrip  n.f.  a  fmall  writhig,  a  fchedule  \iiQica.fcriptio^  Latin* 
as  it  feems]— 

Grope  v.  n.  like  Grubble  before,   to  feel  in  the  dark 

[jpapan,  Saxon]— 
Grope  V.  tf.  to  fearch  for  any  thing  in  the  dark— 

*  There  is  no  foch  word. 

Gripe 
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Gripe  v.  a.  to  fcizc  any  thing  with  the  hands  or  paws ^  ^^*  ^' 
[grippen^  French] — 

Gripe  v.  a.  to  hold  any  thing  with  the  fingers  dofed  [greipan^ 
Gothick;  jjiipan,  Saxon;  ^rjf^^ff,  Dutch ;  grippe  Scottifh] — 

Gripe  v.  a.  to  clofe  the  fingers :  the  fame  etymon— 

Gripe  v.  a.  to  pinch  with  the  fingers  ciofed:  the  fame 
etymon — 

Gripe  n.  f.  z  ferzure  by  the  hand  or  paw,  a  fqueeze  or 
pinch  by  either,"  any  pinching  diftrefs,  any  affliftfon  [from 
the  verb] — 

Gripe  v.  n.  to  pinch  the  belly  by  giving  the  cholick--~ 

Gripes  n.f.  the  cholick — 

Griper  11.  /    an  oppreffor,   ufurer,  or  extortioner  [from 

Griple  n.f.z  griping  mifer  [Spcnfer]— 

Grave  v.  a.  to  clean  a  fliip  on  the  outfide  by  fcraping  off 

the  filth,  &c, :  fee  next  word — 

.   Gravje  i;.  i7.  to  carve  a  figure  on  any  hard  fubftance  [gra^ 

veTj  Ff etich ;  ypot^]— 

£n--or  AVE  11.  a.  the  feme  [engraver^  French]^ 

Graver  ».jCa  carver  or  carving- tool— 

Grave  v.  a  to  entomb  in  Shakefpearej, 

And  ditches  grave  you  all ;. 

And  again,  . 

And  lie  full  k>w,  gravd  in  the  hollow'd  ground : 

the  fame'ctymoffi  as  for  Grave  to  carve— 

..  £n-grav£  v.  a.  the  feme,  as  in  Spcnfer, 

Their  curfes  to  engrave ;. 

And  in  that  traditional  epitaph  of  Shake^Kare's*  on  the  ufurer. 

Ten  in  the  hundred  liics  hei'e  engraved^ 

Tis:  a  hundred  to  ten  his.  foul  is  not  feved..  [From 

graviy^ 

Grave  n.  f.  the  hollow  that  is  formed  by  digging  up  the 

ground  to.  bury  a  dead  perfon  in  it  [jjuep,  Saxon]-^ 

Grafp 
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^^' J;       Grafp  n.f.  a  ditch,  a  moat  [fee  GeaveJ— * 

Graft  «./  a  digging,  as  a  Jpade-^graft -e^  Manchcfter  is  tiit 
^&  of  foil  to  which  a  ^ade  defcends  at  every  diggings- 

Graff  ^,  tf.  to  make  an  incifion  in  the  Hock  of  one  tree, 
and  infert  a  branch  of  another  in  it  ^reffer^  French] — 

Graft  v.  a.  the  fame:  the  fame  etymon — 
.    Graff  ^/  a  branch  iy  inferted  [greff^  French] — 

Graft  n.f.  the  fame :  the  lame  etymon— 

Craft  «./ fmall  failing  veffels :  the  fame  etymon  in  Dr. 
Johnfon  as  fiM* Craft  cunning  or  a  trade. — It  is  only  tiie  fame 
word  with  Graft  or  Graved,  i  believe,  and  means  a  tree 
hollowed  oht  Into  a  boat,  ftlch  veffiils  being  the  firft  craft  of 
the  Britons,  and  the  Cats  that  we  have  noticed  before— 

Grove;,  v.  n.  to  lie  proftrate  on  the  ground,  the  fame  word 
with  Git  ABBLR  before  [grtifii^  Iflkmiick,  fkt  on  the  face.  It 
may  perhaps  come  by  gradual  cornqytion  from  ground feel}^^ 
'  Thefe  tror^  afe  ail  deiived  from  the  ideaiof .  a^  hand,  a  claw, 
or  a  paw,  and  from  the  additional  idea-  o(  that  being  exerted 
in  griping  or  ftratcfaing^  Thus  die  Crab-fifh  and  Craw-fi(h 
natvu*ally  afTumed  their  nabie  from  their  claws.  Crag,  Griov, 
Cruv,  or  Crub  (I)  fignifying  a  hand  or  hoof,  Crafangc  (W)- 
the  talon  of  a  bird,  the  claw  of  a  crab>  and  the  like,  Cra- 
banou  (C  and  A)  claws,  Crabanech  (C  and  A)  any  thing  having 
claws,  and  Crwban  (W)  Criiban.(I)  a  cnb-fiQx.  And  Sgraib- 
feaidh  (I)  is  a  hand-4aw,  CrAff  (W)  propeiiy  a  hand  griping 
fomething»  but  cuftotnarily.  a  brace  to  faften  beams  with,  a 
hook»  a  cramp-iron,  a  clafp,  a  faaip,  or  a  pair  of  pinchers, 
and  Oifio^W)  to  catch  hold  of  any  thong;  Crafangog  (W) 
having  large  claws,  great  paws^  or  broad  hands,  Crafangaid 
(W)  aigripe  or  handful  $  I>nki4*Craff  (A)  to  vreigh  »ichor,  the 
anchor  being  fo  called  from  its  hooked  nature  and  its  faftening 
tipen  the^<mnd,  CRf»>(W)  to  fcroteh,  Ci»paff(A)  to  caft 
anchor,  and^lra^  (C  and  A)  to  ancbor.  So  aifo.  Gdb  (W) 
is  acomb  for  the  head  or  a  card  for  wool,  Scrioban  (I)  Scrivel 

4  (A) 
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(A)  and  Y-Sgrafell  (W)  a  cxary-ixvoh^  Kriba  (C)  to  comb  the 
head  or  card  wool,  Scriobaim  (I)  to  :fi;rape,  icratdb,  or  ciiny, 
and  Scrivella  (A)  to  curry ;  Y-Sgraffink)  ( W)  to  fc£at(:h,  or  to 
kuice  a  iore,  Qraf-chuirim  {I)  to  graff  or  graft,  Gra£-chur 
(I)  grafts,  Gnrfaiw  (I)  to  grafF,  and  Y-SgrafF  (W)  a  boat  j 
Krobman  (C)  a  hodc^  CrU:«db  (W)  a  hay-hook,  Crybach  (W) 
a  crook,  Crwbach  (W)  a  crock  or  hooked  ftick,  Cribyn  (W) 
a  rake,  Sgrabach  (J)  rough  or  rugged,  and  Scrabach  (I) 
notched  or  indenjked^  Crafat,  Craujgt(A)is  to  fcratch,  Cra£adur, 
Crafinen,  and  Crifinaden  (A)  a  fcratching  or  icrapitig,  and 
Craf  Nados  (A)  the .  point  of  a  needle ;  Grafadh,  Grabhadh 
(I)  to  grub  up,  to  fcrape  up,  or  to  write,  Sgriobadh  (I)  both 
to  write  and  fcrape  up,  Sgrabam  (I)  to  fcrape,  fcratch,  write, 
or  engrave,  and  Scriva  (A)  to  write ;  Gravia  (C)  to  engrave, 
Gravior  (C)  4n  engraver,  Graveoir  (C)  a  graving-tool  or  a 
writin|}-pen^  Sgriobaire  (I)  9  graving^'tool,  Grahhaladh  (I) 
fctilptvue  or  engraving,  and  Gxabbalaidhe  (I)  an  engraver. 
Asxd  Scriob  (I)  is  a  fcratch,  a  fcrape,  a  furrow,  or  a  fcrap, 
Scriobbani,  Sgriobhutm  (I)  to  write  or  make  an  infcription, 
Scriobhqin  (I)  a  bill  pr  an  evidence,  Screphys  (C)  written^ 
Screph^  (C)  to  writQ,  Scfiviniat  (C)  Scriobhneoir  (I)  and  Scri* 
vagner  (A)  a  fcribe^  writer,  or  ferivcner,  and  SkrivSnias^C)  t0 
fcratch,  claw,  or  rub ;  Crafu  ( W)  to  fcrape  or  icratch,  Crafisll 
^W)  an  inftrument  of  icraping,  a  grater,  a  curry^^comb,  or  a 
wooden  idnd  of  fpoon  fpr  taking  butter  cfnt  of  a  pot,  Grafoi 
(Wy.^a  graving-tooi,  Craf4cch  (W)  aihardof  .ftone  for  foraping 
the  face,  and  8crapat  (A)  to  fcrape. 

Thus  are  all  thefi^  words  derived  from  one  common  and  ge^ 
neral  idea,  that  of  crookednefs  as  a]^ai  to  the  hand,  the  hooj^ 
or  the  claw,  and  s»  exovcired  in  their  two  great  operatioag  of 
griping  and  fcraping.  Even  Scribe  and  Scrivener,  whidi 
would  otherwife  be  referred  xmsnediateLy  to  the  Latin,  appear 
from  this  .anangoment  to  unite  fa  happily  with  the  Britiflv,  and 
are  fo  vifibly  formed  from  the  radical  principleaof  the  language, 
that  we  cannot  but  con£dkr  them  as  equally  firitifli  with  the 
reft.     Such  a  coincidence  of  the  Latin  and  Celtick,  however, 

i& 
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^^'J'  ^  is  very  remarkable ;  and  would  be  more  fo,  if  we  had  riot  feen 
feveral  inftances  of  it  before,  under  Car,  Cap,  CAUF(SfciFF), 
Clear,  Coracle,  and  Corneous.  And  I  have  purfued 
this  long  chain  of  ideas  carefully  link  by  link,  and  traced  it 
through  all  the  diale6ls  of  the  Britifh,  to  give  one  grand  argu- 
jnent  more  of  that  which  has  been  fo  little  obferved  in  our 
language,  the  regular  and  analogical  dedu^ion  of  our  words, 
and  the  intimate  affinity  that  fubfifts  between  theiji. 

CRADLE  n.f.z  moveable  bed  in  which  children  are  rocked 
to  fleep  [cjiabel,  Saxori]— 

Crowd  n.f.  s,  fiddle  [crwfA,  Welfli]— 

Crowder  n./.  a  fidler  [from  cro^vJ] — 

Rote  n. /.  a  harp,  a  lyre  [rote,  old  French;  jtor,  Saxon, 
merry]— 

Cryd,  CriUl  (W)  a  cradle,  Cruit  (I)  a  harp  or  fiddle, 
Cruth  (Howel  Dha)  a  fiddle,  Crotal,  Crotha  (I)  a  cymbal, 
and  Kroude  ^C)  a  fiddle ;  Cruiteog  (I)  a  woman-fidler,  Cru- 
taire  (I)  a  harper,  a  mufician,  Cruith  (I)  ingenious,  lively,  and 
Jlhyedd  (W)  mirth  or  fport.  And  Cradle  and  Crowd  have 
both  of  them  derived  their  names  from  the  idea  of  rounding 
projedtioii,  as  Cruit  (1)  is  a  bunch  on  the  back,  Cruth  Halen 
<W)  a  fak-box,  Cr6th  (W)  a  belly,  and  Crdth  Efgair,  Croth 
Cocs  (W)  the  talf  of  the  leg. 

CRANE  ft./,  a  bird,  that  I  have  previoufly  fhewn  to  have 
once  bred  in  the  ifland  [cjian,  Saxon ;  iraen,  Dutch] — Aderyn 
Oarhix  (W)  a  crane^  literally  the  long-legged  bird ;  Korr  (I) 
a  crane,  literally  the  leg,  Kara  (I)  being  a  leg ;  Guruy  {A) 
Giunan  (Howel  Dha)  Oaran,  Krina  (C)  a  crane,  from  Garr 
(C  and  A)  the  leg,  and  Gar-an  legs. 

CREAK  V.  n.  to  make  a  harfh  low  noife  [corrupted  from 

•  -Creek,  v.^  n.  the  fame :  unnoticed— 

.    Cri^ek  v.  'a^'  io'  make  fomething  give  frich  a  (bund  [fee 

Creak:  before]— 

'    Creak  v\  a.  the  fame,  Manchefter— 

4  Crack 
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Crack  v^  ir>  to  utter  «  ^uick  and  fiidieii  found :  &t  next 
^ord— 

Crack  v.  a.  to  fpoftk  any  diing  with  A;ich  a  found,  as  men 
kSo  oiicn  tlicy^ /rori  dM»r  jokos :  the  fame  etyi;non  as  for  Crack 
to  break  into  dunks*-** 

Crack  fg.Jl  fucha^randc  the  iame  ^mon  ^  for  Crack 
a  chink— 

Crakb  >ir.y^«bird.ealled  a  watQr*crake  or  water«ou2el»  fo 
named  hmuk  its  noiie  i  iee  die  other  names  of  birds  in  this  ar** 
langement:  umv>ticed-«-> 

Crackle  t;.  ;y*  to  make  /light  cracks  [from  craci]^^ 

dtACKL'iM^^  ^^J*'  ^  tMn  cake  of  wheat,  Lancaftiire,  ib  caUed 
from  its  crackling  when  if,  is  l>roke-i^ 

Crjlc9lm2,l  u.f,  the  iame  ffrom  ^.ackl^ 

CsticK  «./  tiie  noife  of  a  door  [&oi|i  4nao^  ttalian]j?9«i 
Cricket* ^.yi  an  infefl;  that  iqueaks  orc4urp8  udxxit  ovens 
mod*fire4plaoe6  [kreieh  Aixajkreiath  1(p  Jiuike  a  ncnfe,  Dutch]— 
Cry  V.  ff*  to  fpeak  with  vehemence  and  loudnefs,  to-^udl 
«s  an  ijiSaiit,  to  utter  an  .inarticulate  voice  as  an  animal,  or 
to  yelp  as  a  hound  upon  the  fcent  [crur,  French]-^ 
Cft  Y  ^.  a.  to  proeijlim  fomeching  publiokly^^ 
Crier  n.  /.  one  who  makes  ilich  prockmatiops  [from 

Criel  0.  /  «  dwarf  her(m,  ,ip  called  from  its  cry:  un* 
noticed— 

Crysr  h./.  a  kind  of  hawk,  .csdled  al£>  the  falcon  goitle : 
no  etymon— 

4 

CROAit  9.  n.  to  mdce  a  haiih  low  noife  as  a  frog  does* 
or  a  hoarfe-loud  one  as  a  raven,  or  to  make  any  difagreeabic 
nolle  at  all  [cjiacorran,  Saxon  j  crocar€»  Italian  i  crocitart.  La* 
dn]— 

CoAR  fl./  fuch  a  notfe  [from  the  v«:b]-M 

S  {  Kbaic 
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Re  AK  v.  n.  to  fquall^  Mancheftcr— 

Rick  v.  n.  to  gingle  or  to  fcold,  Manchefter— « 

RiCKLE  V.  n.  to  gingle,  Mancheftcr— 

RicK-iACK  n./.  a  fchool-boy's  rattle  at  Manchefter,  beings 
two  flat  bones  placed  between  the  fingers>  ftruck  againft  eacb 
other,  and  fo  forming  a  clattering  fort  of  mufick ;  alfo  a. 
child's  rattle  at  Manchefter— 

Racket  n.  /  an  irregular  clattering  noife  [of  uncertsdit 
derivation :  M^  Cafaubon  derives  it,  after  his  cuftom,  from; 
fxyjc^  the  dafti  of  fluftuation  againft  the  fhore]— 

Screak  v.  n.  to  make  a  fhrill  or  hoarfe  noife  [pr(^>erl]p 
creaky  or  Jhrieki  from  Jkrige,  Danifh] — 

ScRAY«.y;a  fea-fwallow:  no  etymon' in  Dr.,  Johnfonv  It 
is  fo  called  from  its  Aoife— 

Screech  vl  n.  to  cry  out  as  in  terrour  or  anguifii  ^Jkrcelna^. 
to  cry,^  Iflandick]— 

Screech  v.  n.  Xo  cry  as  a  night^owl  does :  the  fameety^ 
mon—  .1 

Screech-owl  n.f.  an  owl  that  hoots  in  the  night  \Jcnech 
and  owl]^-^ 

Screech  n./.  a  cry  of  terrour  or  anguilh,  and  any  harfh^ 
horrid  cry  [from  the  verb] — 

ScRiEK;i.yi  the  fame,  Manchefter — 

Shriek  ^.  If.  the  fame  [Jkrieg,  Damfh ;  J:rkci(^  Italian]— 

ScRiEK  *i;.  ».  to  utter  fuch  a  cry,  Manchefter — 

Shriek  v.  n.  thcfim^ykr^ger^'DaxiiihiJcrk^^  Ita- 

lian]— 

ScRiKE  V.  n.  the  fame,  Manchefter— 

Thefe  words  befpeak  their  oWn  relation  to.  each  other,  and 
are  anfwered  by  the  following  ones  in  the  Britifh.  Creccian 
(W)  fignifies  to  cackle  as  a  hen  does  when  fhe  has  kid  an 
egg,  Grag  (I)  a  fhout,  or  the  croaking  of  crows,  Gragaoill, 
Gragallach  (I)  the  clucking  or  hoarfe  crying  of  a  hen,  duck, 
or  crow,  and  Crecer  (W)  a  mifle  thrufh,  the  fame  (I  fuppofe) 

with 
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with  the  Crake  or  ouzel  before,  efpecially  as  the  Crake  is  Sea.  i. 
very  common  in  Wales ;  Crechwen  (W)  loud  laughter,  Gragam' 
(I)  to  cry  out,  to  bawl,  to  fqueal,  or  to  fliriek,  Criccied  (W) 
a  cricket.  To  called  from  its  noife,  Crug  ( W)  hoarfe,  Creg-lais 
(W)  a  hoarfe  voice  or  a  hoarfe  fcreaming  noife,  Crygi,  Crygni 
(W)  hoarfenefs,  Crygu  (W)  to  be  or  to  make  hoarfe,   and 
Creg  (C)  a  ftammerer  j  Kriha  (C)  to  call,  name,  or  cry,  Kry- 
hias  (C)  to  neigh  as  a  horfe,  Creu  (W)  to  croak  like  a  raven» 
and  to  beg  or  defire  eameftly,  Crio  (W  and  C)  to  cry,  to  call, 
and  to  cry  or  call  upon,  and  Criall  (A)  to  ctj  j  Krio  (C)  to 
weep,  Cri  (W)  a  noife  or  an  out-cry,  Gry  (C)  a  noife,  Cri, 
Criaden  (A)  a  cry,  Criwr  (W  and  A)  a  crier,  and  Crychydd 
(Caermarthenftiire)  Cryhyr  (Howel  Dha)  Crehyr,  Cryr  (W) 
Cerheis  (A)  and  Curhidh  (C)  a  heron,  like  the  cricket,  deno- 
minated from  its  noife.     Rhicdan   (W)  is  alfo  to  crafli,  to 
preak,  aud  to  gnafh  or  grind  the  teeth,  Rhech  (W).  a  fart, 
a  noife,  or  a  buftle,  Rhecaim  (W)  to  fart  or  to  make  a  noife, 
Rochat  (A)  to  fnort,  Roichtadh  (I)  a  great  cry,  and  Rucht  (I) 
a  clamour;   Rhdch  (W)  a  groaning,   grunting,  or  roaring, 
Rhochan  (W)  to  grunt  as  a  hog,  Rhochan  (W)  a  grunting, 
Rhegain  ( W)  to  whifper,  to  mutter,  or  to  murmur,  and  Rhugl 
groen  (W)  a  child's  rattle,  a  rickling  fort  of  inftniment  made 
by  putting  ftones  into  a  dried  and  undreffed  Ikin  j  Rhegen  yr 
yd  or  Rhegen  (W)  a  quail,  fo  called  from  its  fmall  low  noife, 
Racaire  (I)  a  talkative  lying  perfon,  Racam  (I)  to  rehearfe  or 
repeat,  and  Racca  (C)  a  comedy ;  Rahaya  (C)  to  fneeze,  and 
Rhuo  ^W)  to  roar.     And  Screacham  (I)  is  to  make  a  noife, 
to  fcreech,  or  to  whoop,  Skriga  (C)  to  fcreech,  Screach  (I)  a 
fereeching  or  a  moan,  and  Y-Sgr6ch  y  coed  (W),  literally  the 
fcreech  of  the  wood,  but  fpecifically  a  jay,  fo  called  from  its 
chattering ;  Screachtadh  (I)  a  jocofe  bantering  or  a  cracking  of 
jokes,  Screachadh  (I)  a  fquealing,  and  Screachsum  (I)  to  fquall 
or  cry  out.     So  exaftly  does  the  Britifli  language  give  us  back 
the  image  of  the  EngUfh.     And  fo  regularly  is  the  one  idea  of 
£>und  carried  on  in  both,  through  all  its  varieties  and  changes. 

S.fz  CROCK 
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Sea,  I.       CROCK  «♦  /  a  cup,   any  veflH  made  of  earth  [iruich 
Datch]— 
Crockery  n.f.  earthen  ware-- 
Crock  «.  /  a  pot  of  metal  for  boiling  meat  in».  Lanca*^ 

(hire— 

Crock  n.f.  the  foot  adhering  to  fuch  a  vdTeK  Prov.— * 
Crock  v.  a.  to  blacken  any  one  with  die  foot  of  a  at)ck6r 
a  chimney,  Prov.-^— 

The  primary  idea  of  thefe  words  is  merely  that  of  a  (kin- 
And  the  procefs  in  the  chajige  from  a  ikin  to  a  boiler  is  this^ 
Curuca,  Curragh^  or  Crock  fignified  a  leathern  boat  in  the 
Britiih ;  and  Curach^  Curachan  (as  I  have  (hewed  before)  iig« 
iiifies  llie  (ame  in  Iri(h  at  prefent.  Croecheati  (E)  Crochen^ 
(A)  Krohan  (C)  Cioen  (W)  tod  Croiciah  (I)  are  all  of 
them  a  ikm^  And  Crock  originally  meant  a  velSel  of  (kin». 
The  firft  vdSSdt  %f£  mankind  wouU  naturally  be  made  of  hHidffi^ 
And  the  render  delcetidants  of  the  ^Britons  appear  to  have  i-e^ 
tainbd  ^bttth^  and  to  have  retained  them  even  as  their  kettles^  ti^ 
thefe  later  ages.  In  the  f anoos  imiptiioik  dF  the  Scotch  dating; 
the  reign  of  Edi)^rard  the  (thirds  tkisf  were  obliged  to  decamp 
privatseiy  by  ni^ht^  and  leave  ali  their  b^gage  bdiikid  tbem^ 
And  this  appears  froiki  a  curious  detail  that  ss  pre&tved  of  it 
by  ibme  of  the  Sc&tch  hidroiiaiis,  tx>  have  confifted^  aMong 
odier  things,  of  a  thaa£md  Epits  with  mat  tipon  them  xeady 
for  roidftii^,  aitd  tkree  hundred  caldrons  of  ^tiias  ever  die  iire^ 
haviixg-die  bair  upon  tbem^  and  fiUed  with  water  (and  iledi  ^ 
boiBng  (fiuchanam  Opcm,  RtKUimsn^  vol.  i.  f.  \^i,  attA 
Abei^citnsiby'is  Martial  Atchievements  voL  L  f^^  62  z).  The 
Highlanders  cbntintoed  the  &Sme  pra£bke,  Tven  below  die  tnid^ 
die  of  the  iiicteenth  century,  tn  the  days  of  bsfhop  Ledey  ftili 
boiling  their  moat  occafioiially  in  ikxm  (p.  56^  ^"^VS)  >  ^  ^^ 
liordiem  frifk  eqtradly  did  in  the  time  of  Slpenfer  (View  of  Ife^ 
land  written  t^^'6,  p.  221  df  his  works,  i^79)-  And,  in  fomc 
of  the  Weftern  Iflands,  the  lower  rank  of  people  is  faid  totpre* 
feive  the  "cuftem  at  prefent.  in  this  \xk  of  (kins  amot%  dM 
earlier  Celtae^  the  arts  of  the  pottery  began  to  be  pra£tifed, 

and 
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ad  l&enew  veflcls  afTumed  the  appellation  of  the  old.  Thtis.*^'* 
Cr^Qfi  (W)  is  an  earthen  veflel,  and  Cr^nyd  and  Crochenyd 
^ W)  a  potter ;  Crochon,  Crochan  ( W)  is  a  pot,  Crocan  (I) 
l&e:  £ane^  Crochan  (C)  a  pot  or  kettle,  and  Crwc  (W)  a 
bucket  or  a  milking-pail.  And  gs  the  earthen  boilers,  that 
iuperieded  the  leathern  ones,  borrowed  their  own  appellation 
£rom  them,  fo  have  they  transferred  it  in  the  fame  manner  to^ 
the  boilers  of  metal  that  fucceeded  them. 

CROW  n.  f.  a  large  piece  of  iron  ufed  as  a  lever  [as  the. 
Latins  called  a  hook  corvus  y  cj>ape,  the  bird,  Saxon]-— 

To  PLUCK  A  Crow  7  proverb  [to  be  induftrious  or  contfen- 

To  PULL  A  Crow    y  tious  about  that  which  is  of  no  va^ 
lue]— 

The  Rpmans  called  a  grappling-hook,  and  one  of  their  chi* 
rurgical  inflxuments,  by  the  name  of  a  crow,  from  fome 
refemblance  afiiiredly  in  t3ie  point  of  the  one  to  the  beak 
©f  the  other.  But  what  iimilarity  is  there,  or  can  there 
be,  betwixt  fuch  an  objeft  and  a  lever  of  iron  ?  And,  in  truth, 
the  latter  is  not  denominated  from  the  former  at  dl.  It  de^ 
lives  its  appelJaiion  from  the  Britift,  as  Grodh  larainn  (I) 
figiiifies  an  iron  crow,  being  pronounced  with  the  Britiflr 
elifion,  and  afhially  appearing  with  it  in  Cro  (I)  an  iron  bar,. 
And  the  proverb  here  fubjoined  to  the  word  is  not  ufcd,  as  Dr. . 
Johnfon  interprets  it,  for  being  induftrious  or  contentious 
dbotit  ifhat  which  is  -of  tio  value,  hut,  in  a  half-ludicrous  and . 
half-ferious  acceptation,  for  having  a  dtfEwencc  or  contention 
together;  the  ufer  of  the  phrafe  calUn^  the  perfon  addrefled  by 
it  to  an  account  for  fomcthing  faid  or  done  >by  the  latter, 
and  cliaflenging  him  to  enter  into  the  fubje6l  with  him.  It 
originaJly  meant,  therefore,  *to  contend  wit(h  another  in  wrcfting ; 
an  iron  bar  out  of  the  hands.  And  t3iere  is  a  proverb  in  Wales, . 
which  cafts  a  light  back  upon  this,  and  ferves  to  confirm  our 
interpretation  of  it.  When  a  perfon  there  means  to  tell  his ; 
advcrfary,  that  he  will  ftrive  hard  rather  than  yield  to  him,. it 
is  very  common  for  him  in  fevcral  parts  of  the  country  to  lay. 
That  he  will  pluck  or  puU  the  chain  with  Jiim^  Mi  a  dynnar 

dorch 
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^'^  ^dorch  a  chwi  (Lhuyd  in  Gibfon's  Camden  x:.  788).  Thecham 
was  in  Wales  what  the  lever  was  in  England,  the  great  imple^ 
ment  of  contention  among  the  people ;  and  wrefting  it  out 
of  the  hands  what  breaking  a  head  is  in  ^cudgelling  at  pre- 
fent,  the  principal  objeft  of  ambition  in  th^  coriteft.  And,  from 
the  familiarity  of  thefe  athletick  trials  of  fkill  and  ftrength. 
To  PLUCK  a  CROW  naturally  became  a  proverbial  mode  of  ex- 
preffion  for  any  contention  whatever. 

CRUMP  adj.  crooked  [crooked  in  the  back;  cjiump^  Saxon; 
Arom,  Dutch ;  krumm,  German] — 

Crumple  v.  a.  to  crooken,  as  in  the  provincial  proverb. 
The  curft  cow  has  a  crumpled  hom ;  to  draw  into  unevennefles, 
confidered  as  crookednefles ;  or  to  wrinkle  [from  crumps  or  cor- 
rupted from  rumple  ^  rompelen,  Datch] — 

Rumple  1;.  a.  the  fame  :  the  fame  etymon— 

ScRUMPLEv.  iz.  the  lame,  Manchefter — 

Rumple^/  a  pucker,  a  rude  plait  [hjiympelle,  Saxon] — 

ScRUMPLE  n.J[  the  fame,  Manchefter — 

Rimple  v^  a.  to  contraft  into  puckers  [fee  Crumple  and 

JlUMPLEJ— 

Crim.pl£  v.  a.  the  feme  [from  rumple ^  crumple ^  crimple] — 
Crinkle  fo.n.  the  iame^  and  alfo  to  bend  under  a  burden, 

Lancafhire — 

Wrinkle  n.f.  any  rou^nefs  in  the  ikin,  the  Iky,  or  cloth, 

&c.  [wrinkel^  Dutch] — 

Crump  ^•yra  contraction  of  the  limbs,'  Manchefter— 
Crjlmf  n./.  the  fame  [irampe^  Dutch;  crampe,  French]— 
Cramp  ad/,  knotty,  difficult ;  an  idea  taken  from  the  knot- 
ting of  the  mufcles  in  the  cramp,  and  the  pain  and  trouble  in 
rjemoving  it :  no  etymon — 

Crambo  n./.  a  play  at  which  one  gives  a  word  and  the 
other  finds  a  rhyme  for  it  [a  cant  word,  probably  without 
etymology].  It  derives  its  name  from  the  preceding  word,  and 
the  idea  of  difficulty  annexed  to  the  play— ^ 

J  Cramp 
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,  Sea.  I. 

Cramp  n.  f.  z  piece  of  iron  bent  at  each  end,  by  which 
two  bodies  are  held  together:  the  fame  etymon  as  for  Cramp 
a  (pafm^ — 

Cramp  n.f.  a  fhackle,  a  confinement :  the  fame  etymon— 

Cramp  v.  a.  to  bind  with  cramp-irons  [from  the  noun]— - 

Cramp  v.  a.  to  confine,  to  reftrain:  the  fam< 


Crumpet  ln.f.z  tea-cake  much  thinner  and  lighter  than 

Crampetj   a  muffin,  and  fb  called  probably  from  its  being 

formerly  crumpled  at  the  edges:    omittea  by  Dr,  Johnfon^ 

though  the  cake  is  fo  common  in  London — 

» 

Crankles  n.  f.  inequalities  or  angular  prominences 
[from,  the  verb]— 

Crankle  -u.  ftnXo  run  in  turns  and  windings  like  a  river 
[from  crankl^^ 

Crankle  v.  a.  to  break  any  thing  into  angles,  as  a  river 
does  its  banks — 

Crank  n.  f.  the  end  of  an  iron  axis  turned  (quaredown, 
and  again  turned  fquare  to  that  turning  5 '  fo  called  ob* 
vioufly,.  like  Cramp  before,  from  the  two  curves  in  it 
[This  word  is  perhaps  a  contraftion  of  crane^necky  to  which  it 
may  bear  fome  refemblance,  and  is  part  of  the  inflrument 
called  a  crane]"^ 

Crank  «•  /--  any  bending  or  winding  pafTage  :  the  fame 
etymon- 

^  Crank  n.f.  any  conceit  formed  by  twitting  or  changing^ 
m  any  manner,  the  form  or  meaning  of  a  word ;  derived  from 
the  fame  principle  as  Crambo  before :  the  fame  etymon — 

Thefe  are  all  derived  from  the  idea  of  crookednefs.  And  the 
Britifh  language  had  applied  the  idea  before  in  the  fame  manner, 
Cronm  (A)  Crum  (W)  Crum ,  Cromb  (C)  crooked,  Crouma 
(A)  to  bend  onefelf,  Crom,  Crum  (I)  bowed  or  crooked,  Cro- 
madh,  Cromaim,  and  Crumaim  (I)  to  bow  or  to  bend,  Cruman 
(I)  a  fort  of  hooked  inftrument  ufed  by  furgeons,  and  Croman, 
Cruman  (I)  the  hip-bone  5  Crampa  (I)  a  knot  and  a  cramp- 

iron 
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^'^'  iron.  Cramp  (I)  a  fpafm  in  the  limbs,  and  Craimp-ialg  (W) 
the  ttfrpfcdo  or  Cramp-fifti ;  Cratnwyth, /;;^.  Cramwythen  (W) 
Crattipdes,  Jng.  Crfctftpdezen  (A)  and  Crcmpog,  Crempogcn 
(W)  a  pancake  or  a  fritter,  Ciympog  (W)  a  pancake,  Crant'^ 
pedh,^;2g-.  Cratftpethati  (C)  a  pancalcc,  fritter,  or  fimneU  tind 
Crampez  (C)  a  pie ;  and  Rang,  Rangan  {!)  z  wrinkle,  Ran- 
gach  (I)  full  of  wrinkles,  crumples,  or  p/laits,  and  Rangthe 
(I)  wrinkkd,  plaited,  <m:  crumpled. 

CRUTCH  n.  /.  a  fupport  ufed  by  cripples  Icrocm,  Italian  5 
crcce^  French ;  ^rBcAe^  German]— 

This  word  will  be  bcft  explained  by  the  following  arrange- 
ment. And  at  the  fame  time  it  gives  us  one  opportunity  more, 
before  we  condode  the  fubje£t,  af  difplaying.the  curiaus  tex* 
ture  and  marking  the  aitificial  conftru^on  of  x)Qr  language. 

Rough  m^'.  not  ihiooth  [hjiuh,  hjiuh^e,  Saxon;  rouVf 
•Diitch]— 

Row  ^»  4u  to  ix>iighen ;  In  onr  old  Statutes,  particularly 
4  l^dward  fy.  c,  1.  f.  6,  to  r^w  cloth  is  to  raife  the  nap  of  it 
with  a  (harp  ini3;rument :  unnoticed-— 

Row£N;  n.Jl  aroijgh  ftubble-field,  kept  up  till  after  Mif 
<;haebnas  for  the  fake  of  grazing  :  no  etymon— 

Rowing /i.T*  the  fame:  unnoticed — 

^VG  n.  /.  a  -coarfe,  nappy,  woollen  ddth  irugget,  rough, 
Swedifh]— 

Ruo  n.  /.  z  coarfc  nappy  coverlet  for  mean  heds :  'tli^ 
fame  etymon— 

Rug  n./.  a  rough  woolly  dog:  the  fame  etymon— 

RuGiN  n.Jl  a  nappy  cloth  :  no  etymon— 

Rugged  a(§.  rough  [ruggef,  Swedifh]— 

Rochet  n.Jl  the  linen  furplice  of  a  bifliof),  originally  (as irp- 
pears  here)  fomething  made  of  rougher  materials^  and  probably 
(as  all  our  garments  were  at  firft)  of  leather  or  a  hide  [roc&et, 
French ;  racbetumy  from  roccus,  low  latin*] — 

•  There  ate  no  Ach  words  u>  the  laoguagc. 

ROTCHET 
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.  ftoTicHSf  n.f.  the  feme:  untidticed— . 
Rocket  »./  a  kind  of  child's  frock,  Mancheftep^^ 
Frock  n.f.  a  clofe  cdat  for  men  or  a  kind  of  go^rti  for 

children  \fi9C^  Frendi]— 

.  RtFi'lA./'ailatedf  rougbneft^ 
Ruff  n.f.  a  fmall  river-fi&  [from  r$u^b  fiadc*]--^ 
Ruff  n.f.z,  puckered  linea  amament^  fo  called  fiT>m  the 

puckers  or  roughaefs  in  it  [fee  Rixvfxb^ 

.    RbFFi:!;  n./  plaitied  linen  lifedas  sn  onidmftnt,  from  the 

plaits  or  roughnefs  m  it  [from  the  vei-b}-^ 

RvFFLB  t;,  a.  to  CQiitraft  into  plaits,   to^  make'  lefe  finooth^ 

to  difcompofe  \ruyffeknr  Dutch,  to  wrinkle]^-* 

.    RiiFFLC  V.  fu  to  grow  rou^  or  turbulent:  the  ftme  ety« 

men — 

Ruffle  t;.  ;y.  to  be  roughs  to^iar,  to  ceattenNii  tli$&m»^ 
Ruffle  n.f.  contention^  diftorbance,  or  tufiiulc  [£rom  the 

RivEL  n).  n.  to  contrail  into  wrinkles  [^ejuplet),  SaXdAy 
corrugated]—, 

Shkivel  v.  n.  the  fame  [y^MM^i^,  Dutch]— 
SHRivBik  ^.  a.  tocontn£b'imy^<tfasnginto  wfifiJtl^^ 

Reiglb  #•/  a  ckannd  or  groove  in  apoft,  ib  ddkd  ftoni- 
its  fiirrow-like  form  [a  hollow  cut  to  guide  any  thing-i  ngjU^ 
French] — 

RiGGOT  n.f.  a  channel  or  gutter,  Lancafhire— 

Roche- allum  m  f^  roiek«a}lum  \rocbe^  Fmicb,  arock]«-«* 

Ratcher*  n.f  arock,  Lancafliire->- 

Roc]£  n.f.2L  vafl:  jnafs  of  .Axme,  fo  called  from  ^e  idea  of 
its  roughnefs  \roc^  rocbe^  French ;  rocca^  Ital.]— 

CuAG  n.f  aroc^  fteeprock  in  the  'tiac^\crag^  BritHh, 
the  fame.  Gibfon] — 

Crag  n.f.  die  rugged  protuberances  of  rocks:  noetynton^^ 

Cragged  adj.  fialtof  inequalities  \jxovicta^)r^ 

Tt  Scrj^ggei> 
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scft.  I.       Scragged  adj.   the  fame    [this  fecms    corrapted    from 

cragged  ]— 
Craggy  adj.  rugged  [from  crag'] — 
Scraggy  adj.  the  fame  [corrupted  from  craggy]-^ 

Crag  n.f.  a  neck :  no  etymon.  The  idea  is  oddly  takctt 
from  the  protuberance  of  a  rock — 

Scrag  n.f.  the  fame,  Prov,— 

Rack  «./  a  neck  of  mutton,  Lancafliire— 

Rack  n.f.  the  fame,  cut  for  the  table  [hjiacca,  theocdput» 
Saxon;  racca,  Iflandick,  hinges  or  joints] — 

Crag  »./  the  finall  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton^  Prov,— 

Scrag  n.f  the  fame,  Manchefter — 

Scrag  n.f  any  thing  lean  or  thin,  like  the  finall  end  of  a 
neck  of  mutton  [fcragbe^  Dutch] — 

Scraggy  adj.  lean  or  thin  [from^r^if]— 

Scraggeixness  n.f  leannefs— 

ScRAGNEL  adj.  a  word  now  loft,  but  the  original  of  the 
next— 

Scrannel  ai^.  lean  or  narrow,  as  in  Milton, 

Their  flafhy  fonga 
Gratis  on  ^Ay^r  fcrannel  pipes  of  wretched  ftraw. 
[vile,  worthlefs,  perhaps  grating  in  the  found:  of  this  word  I 
know  iiot  the  etymology^  nor  any  other  example] — 

^  >  n.f  a  thin  meagre  perfon^  Manchefter — 

Racking  n.f  a  certain  pace  in  a  horfe,  very  nearly  the 
fame  as  an  amble,  and  fb  called  from  the  unevennefs  of  the 
motion,  its  not  being  in  aline  with  the  ground:  no- etymon — 

Rack  v.  n.  to  fly  aa  the  clouds  before  the  wind  [from  the 
noun] — 

Rack  n.f  thedouds  driving  before  the  wind  [racier  Vuteh, 
a  track]— 

Rack  n.fz  diftafF,  fo  named  from  its  motion :  the  fame  ety- 
mon as  for  Rack  an  engine  of  torture-^    . 

4  RociL 
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Rock  If. yr  the  fame  [rod,  Danifh;    rocca,  Italian;    rucca,^-^ 
Spaniih;  J^in-rocky  Dutch]— 
Rock  v.  n.  to  reel  to  and  fro— 

Rock  v.  a.  to  move  any  thmgtband  fro  [rocquer,  French]—^ 
. .  Wrack  v.  a.  [to  rock,  it  feems,  in  Milton, 

Each  on  his  rock  transfixed,  the  fport  and  prey^ 
Of  wracking  whirlwinds]— 

Rack  n.f*  the  iron  on  which  a  fpit  turns  at  one  end,  called 

from  its  indited  edge:  unnoticed — 

Rack  n.f.  a  large  fire-^grate  for  a  kitchen,  named  from  the 

fame  principle,  the  intervals  between  the  bars :   the  fame  ety« 

mon  in  Dr.  Johnson  as  for  Rack'  an  oi^e  of  torture^-^ 
Rack  n.f.  z,  wooden  grate  for  hay :  the  fame  etymon-* 
Qratch  n.f.  the  fame  [creche,  French;  crates,  Latin]— 
Rack  »«/  a  wooden  grate  for  cheefes,  bottles,  or  bacons 

unnoticed—- 

Rag  n.f.z  tatter,  (b  called  from  the  idea  of  its  uneven 
edges  [hjiacobe,  torn,  SaxonV  fmkos\r^ 

Rack  n.f.  2,  remnant  of  any  thing,  from  the  generally  un-* 
even  edges  of  a  fragment:  unnoticed  by  Dr.  Johnibii,  though 
ufed  in  thoie  well-known  lines  of  ShakeQ>eare, 

Like  the  bafeleis  fabrick  of  this  vifion. 

The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 

The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  fhall  diflblve. 

And,  like  this  infubftantial  pageant  faded. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 
And  it  is  the  more  neceifary  to  note  the  paflage,  as  in  the  late 
edition  of  Shakefpeare,  where  fuch  ufeful  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  elucidation  of  the  author's  language,  this  word  has. 
by  mift^e  been  referred  to  the  Rack  or  driving  clouds  of 
the  iky— 

Tt2  Rack 
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Sea.  I.  Raci:  f ./)  tl^e  fumnasA  or  lees  of  any  fiquor;  fo,  i  sppre- 
hend^  it  was  once  ufed,  becaufe  ef  the  preceding  word  oQid 
the  next — 

Racjh^  'z/.  ^.  ^o  dnw  Ibmor  from  the  iees  {I  know  not 
whence  this  wof4  i&  denAr^d  in  thia  ienft;  rwh  Oerman^  is 
clear,  pur^t  vrhentt  our  word  ru^i  tbia  is  perhaps  of  the 
fame  race]— 

RACK.».yr  the  aft  of  being  broken  into  fragments,  ruin, 
dgftnjaS««^  Mancheftcr— 

Wrack  n.f.  the  fame,  or  the  de(hruftien  of  afliip  by 
wi^  Of  rock&  [the  fanner  is  the  true  Saxon  meaning:  'wraci, 
I>Q$cih;  yjwBcce»  Saxooi,  a  wretch] — 

W&££j:  «•  /  the  i^Moe :  the  iame  «ti/«ion — 


E4KJS  A./  ft  toothed  inftnuntnt  ^  icrapSn]^  the  gf^nd 
aiid  coUefting  hof,  (Hct^  &c.  ^  &>  c^ed  horn  ks  teeA  {r^rftmr, 
Latin  j  jiace.  Saxony  raccAe,  Dutch]— 

Rake  v.  a.  to  fcrape  the  ground  with  a  rake  [from  the 

Rake  n./.  z  loofe,  difof^edy^  ^dcioiis^nMm  [raeaUk^  French, 
th^  1^  nki^B^t  or  r/A^/,  Dutch,  a  wortM^  c«r-Kiog}.  This 
i^  meit^y  A  e«ttDiq|uiat  abfareviation  of  '- 

Rake-hell  n.f^  tjb£&me  \q£  AbiRRord  the  Mymoldgy  i^ 
doubtful:  as  it  IS:  now  wntten,  it  is  appar^vtly  denved  from 
rake  and  be^  4*4  ^^^^  ^^P?47  .repcefenc  a  iMret^h  whofe  life  is 
pafled  in  placffi  o£lewd^e&  axid  wickedlieft-:  Skinner  derives  it 
from  racailky  FrQnch»  the  rabble;  Jauiius,  from  reM^  Dutch^ 
a  mongrel  dog}.  It  i&  oQify  a  ilapong  and  emphatkal  term  for  a 
wicked  man  in  general— 


Rqa€9  fhf^  9  finaU  ilmrffifh,  £>  ^]^  feipm  its 
[isof^  tvfdhfftit  La^  ied-haLDedL]^ip^ 

n.f,  the  fame  [i!w^fitv>  Latin]^«« 


Crook 
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Crook  n./.  any  .bent  inftrumentj  as  a  (heep-hook &c. ;  h 
dlM  froQi  its  ctuve^  as  deviating  firom  the  fmootknefs  of  a 
.  right  line  [crof,  Fi?euch)— 

Cjipok  n.f.  a  win^bng  in,a river:  the  feme  etymon-— 
CitooK  V.  a.  to  bend  into  a  hock  [crocber^  Frendi]-~ 
Crookxn  nK  a.  liie  fame:  unnoticed— 
Chock  ED  adj.  bent  [inkier ^  French}— 
Croojkhiackbd  adj^  Imving  bent  Shoulders— 

CtotrcH  V.  (/iw  to  head  d^wn^  to  ftoc^  low,  or  to  lie  ptt>- 
^ate  on  the  groond  [arociu,  cipoked,  French  J— 

.    CJt^CH  n.f.  a  hooJL  [crAr>  JPrench]— 

Cea'Ticiivt  ,«.  yi  a  fion^  ftook  ]»  piintmg  [rr^i!f4FrJ— 
Cit9T^HjeT  «>/  acraofced  diorafter  inmulick:  theiame 
tft]riBDn-«>> 

Crotchbt  m.f.   a  crooked  piee^  df  wood  fitted  intoiano^ 
th«r  to  fiippopt  a  bnilding:  the  £unft— 

CRiiTCHnSTiCK>  n.f.  a  ftick  bent  at  the  head  originally 
CSrittch  y  i^  tlM^  hand  to  lean^  on,  no«ir  a  flsd^ 

a  opofd  part  on  the  top  fbr  the  acmkpit  to  reft  upon,  in  ufe- 
aoMtng  cnpplcs^^  [crocciUf  Itfldiani  cp$a^  French;  crucke^  Gtt^ 
man]-^ 

ThiB  H  asiremarkaihb  a  pioof  aa  any  tfiaC  we  have  feenr  be- 
foBe^  cf  the  rc^hoity  of  our  lan^ag^  and  the  deferiptivencfa 
of  its  terms.  And  the  Bdtiih  isi  very  neacfy  like  k*  Thus 
{UmiKd¥.(W)  is  rough,  Gog^  Rfauwch  (W),.  litcr^y  a  roug]^ 
iave,  hei;ng  a  ranging  fieiw^,^  Row  (C^  is  ^ngh.  Row-tin  (C) 
the  la£g^-«gnuQed.ix)u^  tin,  and  Row^tor  (C)  die  rough  hiU; 
Rhwg.  (W)  a  ixmgh  iiiezQd  manld^  or  gamiM^,  or  a  rug,, 
Ikkoxch  (Hosral  Dhai)  the  iame,.  and  Rhuchea  (W)  a  coat  or 
a  leatfa^qn  jcckin,  Rac  (I)  a  bag  or  pouch,  aa  made  of  left^ 
ther,  Rocan  (I)  a  hood,  m;8untie,  or  furtont^.  RachoU  (I)  a 
winding-^'lheet.  Rochet  (A  and  C)  a  flvirt,  and  Rochueden^ 
(A)  a  litde  ihirt,  a  little  imock,  ov  a  waiAcoai:,  the  original 
imocks  and  fhirts  of  the  Britom:  being  only  waiftcoats,  aS'  £ 
.    4  have 
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Sea.  r.  have  (hewed  before ;  Rag  (I)  a  wrinkle,  Crych  (W)  curled, 
xrifped,  crumpled,  or  wrinkled,  Rhyk,  Crychiad,  Crychni, 
and  Rhygol  (W)  a  wrinkle  or  crumple,  Grug  (I)  a  wrinkle, 
Grugach^  Rugach  (I)  full  of  wrinkles,  Rhycog  (W)  piaked, 
and  Rhygnog  (W)  full  of  plaits,  Rouffen  (A)  wrinkles  or  fur- 
rows in  the  face  of  an  old  or  angry  perfon,  alfo  plaits  or  folds, 
Rouffen  (C)  wrinkles,  folds,  or  plaits,  and  Rufennec  (A)  fiiU 
of  wrinkles,  .crumples,  or  folds.  Rhych  (W)  is  a  furrow, 
Rhigol  (W)  a  furrow,  a  little  ditch,  or  a  little  trench,  and  Rhi- 
goli  (W)  to  hollow  into  trenches  or  furrows ;  Roch  (C)  Roch, 
Rochel  (A)  a  rock,  Carraig  (I)  a  great  ftone  pitched  upon  an 
end,  and  Carreg  (W)  a  ftone,  Carreg  (C)  Carrec  (A)  a  rock, 
Craig  (I)  a  rock,  and  Sgreig,  Sgreagan  (I)  rocky  ground; 
Rhygyng  (W)  the  pacing  or  ambling  of  a  hoiie,  or  an  ambling 
pace,  Rhygyngog  (W)  that  ambleth  or^paceth,  and.Rhygyngu 
(W)  to  go  with  an  ambling  pace.  And  Rhygn  (W)  is  a  notch 
or  a  jag,  like  thpfe  of  a  ^it-ratk,  Rhygn-bren  ( W)  a  ftick  to 
fcore  on,  a  fcore,  or  a  tally,  Rhygnu  (W)  to  faw,  Rhefel  (W) 
a  crib,  a  manger*  or  a  rack,  and  Craifte  (I)  a :  manger  or  a 
cratch  5  Regui  (A)  Rhuygo  (C)  to  tear  or  rend,  Rhwygo  (W) 
the  fame,  Rhwyg  (W)  a  rent,  and  Raig  (I)  a  rag;  Rackan 
(C)  Rhaka,  Rhacca. (South  W)  and  Raka  (I)  an  inftrument 
for  raking,  and  Rakam  (I)  to  rake  with  it;  Rhwchws  (W)  a 
ray  or  ikate,  fo  called  from  its  roughnefs  ;  Crych  (W  and  A) 
curled  or  crisped,  Croguec  (A)  crooked,  Crwcca  (W)  bowed, 
bent,  crooked,  or  crook-backed,  Croks  (A)  and  Cruca  (I) 
a  hook  or  crook ;  and  Crotach  (I)  crooked  or  hunch-backed, 
Crotach  (I)  a  curlew,  fb  called  (I.fuppofe)  both  in  Englifli  and 
Britilh  from  its  bill^  which  is  a  little  curled  or  booked,  Cruitin 
(J)  crook-backed,  and  Cruitineach  (I)  crump-fhouldered. 

Here  we  fee  all  the  principal  features  of  the  Englifh  refle6):ed 
back  from  the  Britiih.  The  fame  general  lineaments  appear  in 
both.  And  the  fame  fpirit  animates  them.  Only  the  Englifli 
langus^e  has  been  much  more  cultivated  than  the  Britifh,  and 
therefore  takes  in  a  larger  ra;Qige  of  ideas,  and  has  a  greater 

d)verfificati9nji>f  terms  for. themu 

Thus 
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Sea.  I. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured,  in  oppofition  equally  to  the  higheft 
authority  and  the  univerfal  belief,  to  prove  the  great  fa- 
brick  of  our  language  to  be  formed  in  a  mixed  ftile  of  archi- 
tedhire,  and  to  bear  evident  fignatures  of  a  Britifti  as  well  as 
Saxon  conftru6tion.  And  the  proofs,  that  I  have  adduced  for 
the  purpofe,  appear  to  me  upon  a  review  of  them  to  be  more 
numerous  in  themfelves,  and  more  decifive  in  their  evidence, 
than  I  even  expefted  to  find  them.  At  the  diftance  of  twelve 
0r  thirteen  hundred  years  fmce  the  incorporation  of  the  Britons 
with  the  Saxons,  I  did  rfot  apprehend  that  the  traces  of  our 
defcent  would  lie  fo  plain  and  obvious  in  our  language. 

In  noting  thefe  traces,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  a  point 
that  has  been  frequently  canvafTed  and  yet  never  difcufled,  and 
to  ihew  the  clofe  affinity  that  fubfifts  to  this  day  among  all  the 
jFemaining  dialeflsof  the  Britifh.  And  the  Welfh,  the  Armo* 
jdcan,  the  Comifh,  and  the  Irifli  appear  from  this  little  col- 
lection of  Britifli  terms,  to  be  one  and  the  fame  original  lan- 
guage, diverfified  only  by  the  incidents  that  always  aflfeft  the 
dialedt  of  feparated  tribes,  and  ftill  acknowledging  their  near 
relation  to  the  Englilh^  But  I  have  been  more  fblicitous 
to  do  what  muft  be  more  j^eeable  toan  Englifh  critick,  to 
dig  down  to  the  root  of  our  words,  to  catch  (as  it  were)  the 
feminal  idea  that  fecretly  germinates  in  them^  and  to  follow  it 
up  equally  along  the  ftem  and  the  branches.  This  is, 
in  truth,,  tiie  great  bufinefs  of  all  etymological  criticifm.  It  is 
to  defert  the  petty  employ  that  almoft  entirely  engages  her  at- 
Ijention,  to  take  off  that  cruft.  of  earth  on  which  fhe  delights 
to  pUiy,  and  to  lay  open  the  fourcfcs  of  our  language  that  lie 
below.  This  indeed  will  neceflarily  be  impracticable  in  many 
words,  and  troublefome in  all;  and  has  therefore  been  fcarcely 
attempted  in  any.  And,  where  it  has^  the  effort  has  been  ge- 
nerally made  with  ib  little  knowledge,  and  executed*  with  fb 
mudi  extravagance,  that  it  has  thrown  a  difcredit  upon  the 
attempt,  itfelf.  But  I  have  fhewn  it  to  be  prafticable,  I  think, 
without  great  difficulty  and  with  no  extravagance,    ^d  I  hope 

that 
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Sea^i.  that  T  have  executed  the  whole,  with  fuch  a  refpe6tfuhiefs  to  the 
gentleman  whom  I  meant  particularly  to  encounter,  as  h  peculi- 
ariy  due  to  one,  whom  every  friend  of  virtue  mud  efteem  and  every 
lover  of  letters  admire;  whole  negligences  are  merely  the  dii^race 
of  the  reign,  that  left  fuch  a  writer  to  ftruggle  with  ctiftrefTes 
and  depend  upon  bookfellers,  and  whofe  miGiak^  xe  the  in^^ 
cident  failings  of  humanity ;  one,  of  whom  I  am  happy  to  aC-» 
knowledge^  becaufe  it  is  doing  )uftice  to  Genius  and  to  Woith, 
that  for  energy  of  language,  vigoor  of  underfkaru&igr  a^d  rec-» 
titude  of  mind,  he  ranks  equally  as  the  firft  fcholar  and  the  firft 
man  in  the  kingdom. 


'  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Enj^ifh  laaga^e  pve^ 
fixed  to  his  Diaionary.— .*  See  B-  II.  ch.  iv.  f.  2.—'  That  the 
German  religion  was  difierent  frtHa  the  Cekicky  Csfitr's  af*? 
ferdon  p.  12a  concerning  the  non^^exiftence  of  Di^ida  in 
Germany  is  a  full  pro(^;  ^id  the  aflertion^  however  attadcnf 
by  a  multiplicity  of  modem  adthors,  ftill  ftands  un^^fhaken. 
That  the  language  waa  alio  different,  Tacstos  de  Mor.  Genfm^ 
c.  43 »  Gothinos  GalticaUngna  eoarguit  nonefleGermanoe^  aad 
Caefar  p.  28  concerning  Arioviftua^  concur  to  fhcw  u&.  And 
ibme.  Celtick  ftates  of  Germany  were  not  yot  fubdued  bf  tl» 
Germans  in  the  days  of  CcAr^  as  the  Vok3^  Tefto&ges  (p. 
J  24)  and  the  Helvetii  (p.  i  and  Tacitus  c.  28).  And  Ta* 
citus  (c«  2)  fays,  Germanise  vocabulmn  recens  et  nuper  ad- 
ditun)Lr~See  sdfo  B.  XL  du  ix.  f.  i.— ^^See  the  gpbnealegies  of 
the  Angk>-Saxoli  kingsr  in  Sax.  Chroa.  &c.  Hengift  and 
Horfa  were  the  grea6-great>grand&tis  of  Wodeh.  And-  fee' 
B.  II.  c,  i.  f.  3. — '  Richard  p.  52-*— *  In  the  will  of  Wul-r 
frk,  who  was  flain  in  loio,  this  river  is  called  Qmflf 
Ma^-ic  (Monaftkon  v.  i.  p,  26y).f'-*^miong  the  many  etymo- 
logies of  the  name  Germans  that  have  been  already  given,  alt 
un-fatisfa^ory  and  forced^  let  ns  aOn  another,  and  deduce  it 
from  the  Celtick  Cear  Mann  or  the  offspring  of  Mannus. 
Called  Teutones  from.  Tuiika^   one  oS  the  two  founders  of 

the 
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the  nation,  they  would  naturally  be  alfo  denominated  from  Seft>i> 
Mannus^  the  other  founder  (Tacitus  c.  2).  In  Bede»  the 
Saxons  of  England  appear  to  have  been  denominated  Garmans 
by  the  Britons  in  the  eighth  century  (1.  v.  c.  9),  And  Gar- 
Walas  was  a  Saxon-Britifh  name  for  the  Welfli. — ''  Thus  the 
German  language  in  Tacitus's  time  had  Barditus  or  playing  the 
bard  (c.  3),  Glejfum  or  glafs  (c.  45),  the  fame  as  the  GlefTen 
of  the  ArmoricanSy  and  Framea  for  a  fpear  (c.  6)»  as  the  Scots 
lately  called  a  fpear  Trini-Framma  (Crit.  DifF.  p.  144).— 

And,  having  feen  this  fpecimen  of  the  many  BritiJlh  words 
in  the  Englilh  at  prefent,  the  i^eader  will  be  greatly  furprifcd  at 
the  bold  affertion  of  Mr.  Hume»  that  *^  the  language  was  pure. 
Saxon"  (p.  213.). 


IL 


WHEN  the  Saxons  were  Settled  in  the  wilds  of  Germany, 
they  were  as  much  unacquainted  as  the  Britons  had  been  before 
with  the  myftery  of  letters '.  They  could  not  therefore  in- 
troduce an  alphabet  with  theiQtnto  Britain.  And  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Wanley,  that  tjiey  did,  is  hiftorically  falfe\  The 
letters  that  theyaften^ards  u&d,  and  which  now  conftitute  thi^ 
table  of  their  alphabet,  were  adopted  by  them  in  the  ifland. 
Their  intermixture  with  the  Provincials  would  ini%andy  make 
diem  acqi^nted  with  the-  BritiQi  chara^ers.  And  the  notion 
entertained  by  Mr.  ^/\[anley  and  Dr.  Hickes,  that  the  Saxoiis 
borrowed  not  their  letters  from  the  Britons^  but  even  commu- 
nicated their  own  to  theqi  and  the  Irifli  %  is  as  unreafonable 
in  the  hypot^eiis  as  V  have  fhewnat  to  be  imppilible  in  the 
faft. 

This  is  the  Saxon  alphabet,  compared  with  tb6  Gotbick  oa 
one  iide  and  the  Roman  on  the  other  ^. 
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Thefc  charafters  in  general  dre  apparently  Roman.    And  the  Sca.ji. 
feemingly  foreign  ones  are  probably  Roman^Britifli.    Such  arc 
the  5>  the  p,  the  r,  the  f,  and  thfe  F  or  p.    Andfuch  are  alfothe 
abbreviations  for  And,  Or,  Th,  and  That.      '  »  > '  :  ^    • ' . 

Notes  of  abbreviation  can  never  be  efteeiried  as  the  original 
members  of  an  alphabet.  They  muft  in  their  own  nature  be 
pofteriour  to  the  formation  of  itj  the  refult  of  later  re-? 
fle£lions,  and  the  coinage  of  expeditious  art.  The  Ample  cha- 
radlers  alone  form  the  real  file  of  it.  And  all  the  Saxon  ones, 
except  the.  W,.  arc  actually  inicribcd  in  Latin  words  upon  the 
tomb-ftone  of  Cadvan,  a  Welfti  prince  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey, 
who  was  buried  there  as  early  as  the  (ixth  century.  This  is 
the  infcription.  And  it  is  venerable  for  the  teftimony  that  it 
bears  to  the  truth'. ,  -. 
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All  the  Saxon  letters  then,  except  the  W,  are  evidently 
Roman*Britifh.  And  this  and  the  abbreviations  are  peculiarly 
iuppofed  by  Mr.  Wanley  to  be  a  part  of  thofe  orijginal  cha- 
rafters,  which  he  imagines  the  Saxons  to  have  brought  into 
England  with  them>  and  to  have  retained  to  the  days  of 
'Auguftine  ^  But  I  have  already  fhewn  the  Saxons  to  have  had 
no  alphabet  in  Germany,  and  to  have  been  therefore  in- 
ca^pable  of  introducing  one  into  Britain.  And  thefe  charafkers 
are  all  to  be  referred  with  the  others  to  the  Roman- Britifti 
modes  of  writing  at  the  Saxon  conqueft.     Four  fifths  of  the 

U  u  2  alphabet 
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Sea. ji.  alphabet  being  demonftrably  Roman-Britifh,  the  reft  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  afcribed  to  the  fame  origin.  The  abbreviations  arc 
fome  of  thofe  many  complications,  with  which  the  JRoman  in- 
fcriptions,  in  the  later  ages  particularly,  are  fo  much  perplexed 
and  darkened.  The  ^  is  only  what  our  Gf  Is  at  prefent,  a  liga- 
ture for  Et  and  a  fubftitute  for  And ;  being  made,  as  the  centu- 
rial  mark  of  the  Romans  alfo  is,  to  face  to  the  left  inftead  of  the 
right;  and  retained  with  the  Roman  characters  by  the  Britons  and 
Saxons.  Thc^  for  Or  feems  alfo  to  be  only  the  Latin  Vel  con- 
tracted into  VL.  And  the  Thetas,  ©,  C  J>,  p,  are  nothing  but 
a  D  marked  with  the  crofs  ftroke  as  a  T,  and  aftually  pronounced 
as  TH,  or  a  real  TH  compounded  into  one  character ;  as  •}>  is 
only  THT,  and  ftands  fof^-That,  One  of  thefe  accordingly  ap- 
pears in  the  compofition  of  a  Latin  word,  upon  fome  of  the  ear- 
lieft  coins  of  the  Saxons  ^  And  the  W,  though  it  is  generally 
confidered  as  a  letter,  is  equally  a  ligature  with  all,  and  com- 
pofed  of  a  couple  of  characters,  the  V  or  U  doubled ;  is  un- 
known both  to  the  Latin  and  its  daughter  languages,  the 
French,  the  Spanifh,  and  the  Italian;  and  "was  probably  in- 
vented by  the  provincials  of  Britain,  in  the  very  form  of  the 
Saxon  F  or  p,  to  exprefs  a  peculiar  tone  of  the  Roman  V  '• 

The  comparative  view,  which  I  have  juft  given  of  the  Gothick, 
Saxon,  and  Roman  characters,  ferves  ftrikingly  to  point  out  to 
us,  how  this  laft  letter  came  to  affume  the  form  that  it  wears  at 
prefent.  And  it  ferves  equally  to  fhew  us  what  has  been  but 
little  noticed  by  any  of  our  writers,  the  reafon  of  that  remark- 
able variation  which  fo  frequently  appears  betwixt  the  common 
and  the  capital  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet.  We  fee  there  the 
feveral  gradations  of  change,  by  which  one  form  of  a  Ro- 
man charaaer  has  melted  imperceptibly  into  another,  or 
been  defignedly  varied  from  it.  And  the  W  in  particular 
appears  demonftiaMy  to  have  been  only  the  Roman  V  at 
firft,  ftiU  to  remain  in  its  original  form  upon  the  Gothick  al- 
phabet, and  to  have  been  lengthened  into  the  Saxon  charaCtef 
and  enlarged  into  the  prefent  Roman^  merely  by  bringing  the 

principal 
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principal  fbroke  a  little  lower»  and  doiing  the  top^  in  the  one, 
and  by  redoubling  the  whole  in  the  other. 

So  plainly  is  the  alphabet  of  the  Saxons  derived  from  the 
Britons.  And  the  letters  of  it  have  defcended  to  our  own 
times^  difting^ifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Gothick  chara6lers, 
but  really  Roman  in  their  origin,  and  Italian  in  their  ftruflure 
at  firft  I  only  barbarized  in  their  afpe6t  by  their  commerce  with 
the  Britiih  Romans  and  Roman  Britons,  and  wifely  laid 
aiide  at  prefent  for  the  genuine  and  original  Roman. 


When  the  natives  of  Italy  and  the  aits  of  civility  were 
tranfported  together  into  Britain,  the  Roman  meafures  of  weight 
would  naturally  be  brought  over  with  both.  And  they  a£tually 
appear  to  have  been  fo,  from  an  evidence  that  is  fully  com- 
petent to  the  purpofe,  when  it  coincides  with  fuch  a  probabi*^ 
lity.  The  principal  flandard  of  weight  among  the  Britons  was 
at  once  borrowed  and  denominated  from  the  Roman  Pondo, 
being  Punt  in  the  Welfh,  Pynth  in  the  Comifli,  and  Pynta 
or  Ponta  in  the  Irifti,  and  fignifying,  like  that,  a  pound  either 
in  weight  or  in  money.  The  Roman  pound  therefore  was  in-* 
troduced  by  the  conquerours,  and  ufed  by  the  Provincials. 
And  the  Saxons,  on  their  fettkment  in  the  country,  would  na-> 
turally  adopt  it  from  them.  That  thefe  invaders  had  no  fuch 
meafure  before,  however  learning  and  criticiim  have  been  re« 
cently  employed  to  prove  that  they  had  %  is  plain  from  a  fingle 
circumftance,  which  fpeaks  dire£lly  to  the  point,  and  is  of 
more  confequence  in  determining  it  than  all  the  nummulary 
erudition  of  antiquarianifm.  The  Saxons  have  no  word  of 
their  own  for  a  pound.  And  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  a 
term  for  the  objeft,  from  the  nadon  that  gave  them  the 
idea.  They  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  provinces  of  Britain. 
They  embraced  the  provincial  improvements.  And  they  in- 
corporated into  their  language,  and  tranimitted  to  their  chil^ 
dren,  the  provincial  appellation  of  a  pound,  the  Wellh  Punt 
being  preferved  in  the  Saxon  punb. 

Nor 
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^'^\  Nor  had  they  coins  any  more  than  weights  among  them 
originally.  Thefe  indeed  will  always  go  together,  as  the  for- 
mer muft  bear  certain  proportions  of  weight  to  the  latter,  tp 
have  their  appropriated  quantity  of  metal  from  the  mint  and 
their  afcertained  rank  in  the  intercourfe  of  traffick.  And, 
though  the  fame  luxuriance  of  erudition  and  the  fame  plaufi- 
bility  of  argumentation  have  been  employed  upon  this  as  the 
preceding  fubjeft,  they  have  been  employed  equally  in  oppo<* 
fition  to  the  principles  of  reafon  and  in  contradiction  to  the 
authority  of  hiftory.  By  a  chain  of  notices,  remarks,  and 
conclufions,  in  which  moft  of  the  links  feem  to  carry  great 
probability  with  them,  though  from  the  whole  of  it,  when 
the  parts  are  brought  together  and  the  full  extent  is  feen  at 
once,  the  mind  ftarts  back  with  a  ftrong  conviction  of  its  fal- 
iity ;  the  Saxons  are  fuppofed  to  have  derived  their  weights  and 
their  coins  from  the  Greeks  of  the  Euxine ''',  with  whom  they 
could  not  poffibly  have  had  any  connexion,  as  they  were  fepa- 
rated  from  them  by  a  thoufand  barriers  of  nature  and  a  thou- 
fand  interpofing  nations.  The  fame  Greeks  alfo  are  fuppofed 
to  have  furnifhed  the  Saxon  language  with  many  terms  of  their 
own",  and  even  to  have  given  a  Graecian  caft  to  the  reft"; 
though  the  firft  improvement,  that  a  polifhed  nation  commu-^ 
nicates  to  a  barbai'ous  one,  is  always  the  knowledge  of  letters^ 
and  the  whole  body  of  the.  Germans,  as  I  have  fhewn  before, 
was  even  in  the  firft  century,  long  after  the  Graecian  powei? 
on  the  Euxine  had  been  reduced  to  nothing,  and  ages  before 
the  Saxons,  came  into  Britain,  abfolutely  un-acquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  them.  In  the  progrcflion  of  credulity,  we  have 
even  had  a  coin  prefented  to  us  as  ftamped  by  the  Germans 
in  the  days  of  Auguftus,  and  infcribed  by  them  with  Grascian 
chaiaCters  "^ ;  though  Tacitus  near  a  century  afterwards  aflures 
us,  that  they  had  no  letters  among  them,  that  their  only  me- 
morials and  annals  were  the  antient  verfes  which  they  recited, 
and  that  they  had  not  a  coin  in  the  country,  but  what  they 
received  from  the  Romans  and  circulated  on  the  confines  **. 
.^nd  the  language  of  the  Saxons,  that  fure  and  infallible  teft  o( 

their 
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their  cuftoms,  remarkably  agrees  with  the  hiftory ;  the  dcao-  Scd.ji. 
minations  for  what  are  fuppofed  to  be  their  oldeft  monies  in . 
this  iflaihii  being  iione  of  them  Saxon,  none  of  them  Teuto- 
hick,  atiltall  cbnffeffedly' Roman  or  Roman- Britifti. 
'  The  great  ineafure  of  weight  among  the  Saxons,  as  among 
the  Romans  and*  Provincials  before  them,  was  emphatically 
denominated  Pondp,  pound,  or  weight ;  and,  like  theirs,  was 
divided  into  integral  parts,  called  Unciae  by  the  Romans, 
Uinge,  Unfa,  and  Wns  by  the  Irifli  and  WeMh  from  them, 
and  Ounces  by  ourfelves  from  the  Saxons.  And  the  Saxon 
pound,  like  the  Roman,  was  of  two  forts,  the  commercial  and 
the  pecuniary*'.  The  latter  confifted,  as  the  Roman  did,  of 
twelve  ounces***.  But  the  former,  by  a  variation  for  which  it 
is  juft  as  eafy  to  account,  as  for  the  tranfmutation  that  I  have 
noticed  before  of  the  Italian  charafters  into  Saxon,  and  by  a 
coincidence  with  the  Graecian,  that  appears  from  what  has  been 
previoufly  faid  to  be  purely  accidental  in  itfelf,  differed  a  little 
from  the  Roman,  and  confifled  of  fifteen  ounces  inflead  of 
iixteen  '\  And  the  difference  was  fo  inconfiderable  in  itfelf, 
hot  above  half  an  ounce  in  the  pound  at  the  utmofl,  and  flill 
lefs  in  all  probability,  that  the  Saxon  pound  might  pafs  in  trade 
for  the  Roman  with  great  eafe  and  without  any  inconvenience ; 
as  the  Roman  and  Graecian  money  aflually  did,  where  the  dif- 
proportion  was  pretty  nearly  the  fame'*.  This  pound  was 
calculated  for  the  purchafe  of  heavy  goods,  and  continued  the 
univerfal  flandard  of  our  harbours  and  markets  to,  or  nearly 
to,  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third ;  when,  as  has  been  equally 
praflifed  with  the  Gothick  characters  of  our  alphabet,  the 
adulterated  Roman  was  exchanged  for  the  genuine,  and  the 
larger  pound  of  Italy,  which  confifled  of  eighteen  ounces  and 
is  the  prefent  Avoirdupois  weight,  was  filently  introduced 
among  us  '\  And  the  pecuniary  pound  remained  undiflurbed 
in  the  country,  from  the  fettlement  of  the  Romans  to  the  year 
1496,  the  twelfth  of  oar  Henry  the  feventhj  when  the  inter- 
courfe  betwixt  the  natives  and  Flemings  being  very  con- 
{iderable,  and  the  variation  in  their  eflimates  of  money  in- 

3  '    convenient 
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Sea.  IL  convenient  to  both,  the  government  by  a  politive  law  fupcr-^ 
feded  the  ufe  of  our  antient  pound,  left  it  to  ftand  for  the 
future  the  mere  denominator  of  our  accounts,  and  introduced 
the  Flemifli  pound  or  Troy  weight,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
heavier  than  that,  in  the  room  of  it  **. 

When  the  Romans  relinquifhed  the  ifland,  and  left  the  le- 
gionary citizens  fettled  hereditarily  in  their  colonies,  the  latter 
were  poffefled  of  all  the  Roman  mints  in  the  country,  and 
would  naturally  continue  the  coinage  at  them.  And  fomc 
pieces  may  hereafter  be  difcovered  among  us,  which  fhall  at 
once  carry  the  mark  of  thrir  mintage  in  Britain,  and  exhibit 
the  name  of  an  emperor  pofteriour  to  the  Roman  d^arture. 
When  the  Saxons  fucceeded  them  in  the  Provinces,  and  made 
themfelves  matters  nearly  of  ail  their  colonies,  they  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Roman  mints,  and  would  proceed  in  the  work  of 
coinage.  This  appears  to  have  been  a^ually  the  cafe  among 
their  kindred  ravagers  on  the  continent ;  the  kings  there  being 
ftrangely  invefted  on  their  monies  with  the  Roman  fymbols  of 
dignity,  and  the  Roman  infcripticMis  and  devices  upon  them. 
fometimes  fo  awkwardly  borrowed,  as  to  be  utterly  incongruous 
with  hiftory  ".  And  it  alfo  appews  more  faintly  in  the  ifland  ; 
one  of  the  oldeft  coins  of  the  Saxons  carrying  plain  fignatures 
of  its  Roman  relation,  and  all  the  later  ones  both  in  France 
and  England  receding  gradually,  according  to  their  lateaefi^ 
from  the  graceful  mintage  of  the  Romans  **, 

The  8cili,  Scylhnj,  or  Ihilling  was  certainly  a  Roman  piece, 
the  Sicilicus  or  Siclus  of  the  later  Romans,  and  the  Sgillin  of  the 
Britons ;  the  name  impwting  it  to  be  the  forty-eighth  part 
of  the  Roman  pecuniary  pound,  as  it  aftually  was  of  the 
Saxon  at  firft*\  The  exiftence  indeed  of  fuch  a  piece  among 
the  Saxons  has  been  denied  by  almoft  all  our  writers>  and  the 
coin  refolved  into  a  mere  denomination  of  money,  upon  CMie 
of  thofe  negative  principles  of  argumentation,  which  are  al- 
ways reducing  fcience  to  vifion,  and  circumfcribing  the  horizon 
off  knowledge  within  the  limits  of  accident.  But  tlie  coin  has 
been  recently  vindicated  with  fiKh  a  fuUnefs  of  reafoning  as 
3   .  fufFers 
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iuflers  little  to  be  added,  and  foch  a  force  of  evidence  as  leaves  Sca.  u. 
nothing  to  be  replied  **,  And  the  Saxon  fhilling  was  equally 
a  real  coin  with  the  prefent.  It  was  fbruck  in  filver,  and  palled 
originally  for  five  pence '*.  In  the  reign  of  Athelftan,  how- 
ever, the  value  of  it  was  reduced  to  four  pence  **.  And  it  re- 
turned to  its  original  importance  in  a  few  years  afterward, 
being  five  pence  again  in  the  time  of  Aelfric,  the  great  gram- 
marian of  the  Saxons,  who  lived  near  the  clofe  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  remaining  at  five  peace  in  the  reign  of  Canute  *\ 
But/it  once  more  funk  to  four  pence,  and  continued  fo  be- 
low the  Conqucft,  even  till,  the  French  fblidus  of  twelve 
pence  was  introduced^  and  took  the  Englifh  appellation  of 
fhilling;  the  old  coin  retaining  oniy,  its  other  denomination  of 
Groat  or  great  money,  a.  title  which  could  have  been  given  it 
enly  from  tlft  great  ufe  that  was  made  of  it  by  the  Saxons^ 
and  was  tiicrefore  given  from  the  b^inmng..  The  Saxon  ftiil- 
ling  was  latterly  the  fixtiedi  part  of  the  Saxon  pound.  And* 
the  French  or  prefent  fhilling,.  three  times*  greater  than  the 
other,,  is  exaftly  the  twentieth  of  the  prefent  **. 

The  Manks  or  mancus  appears  from  its  Latin  denomination^ 
which  was^  equally  current  on  the  continent,,  mancus  or  manu- 
eufiis ;  and  from,  its  juft  correfpondency  in  value  with  the  mil^ 
liarenfis  of  the  lower  empire,  and  with  feveral  cotemporaiy 
coins  of  the  refb  of  Europe ;  to  have  been  a  Roman  piece 
before  it  was  a^  Saxon  out  ^.  And  the.  exiftence  of  it  has 
been  lately  proved  witfh  th&  fame  happin^fe  of  argumentation, 
as  had  previoufly  been  brought  for  the  ihiUing'''.  It  was 
minted  of  gold,  and.  originally  circulated  for  thirty  pence, 
equivalent  to  the  half-crown . of  the  prefent.  days'*.  But  in 
tl^  reign  of  Athelftan,  when  the  ihilUng-was  reduced,  to  four, 
this .  waar  lowered  to  twelve  .pence  **;  Like  the  Shilling, .  howr- 
ever,  it  ipeedSly  recovered  its  in^portance, .  being  thirty  pence 
'm  the,  days  of  Adfric;  anki^,^  like  that>.  loftit  agtin.  before  the 
Conqueft ;  about  which  period,  from  the  univerfal.  filence  of 
our  hiftories  and  our  records,  the  gold  coinage  feems  to  have 
been  ftraD|;ely.  difeontinued  .among;  usj  and  in  a  rude  ftrain 
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Sea.  n.  (^  barterifm  to  have  been  even  difcoatinued  for  a  centuqr 

and  a  half". 

The  Penny  alfo  hears  an  i?qually  RtMnan  aj>pdlation,  and 
thcnefofe  feems  to  have  beea  equally .deriYed  fvom  the  Romans^ 
being  wrktea  Pending  or  Benning;  a  word  plainly  deduced 
from  the  Lfttim  Pcndo,  and  tncrdy  fignifying  payment  ^.  Im 
France  certainly,  and  probably  liiereforc  in  England,  it  waj 
juft  the  iame  in  value  at  Jfiril  mb  the  Roman  ^i^ratiufn  or  half- 
inllliarenfis  ^.  And,  ax  thia  eftimate^  it  formed  a  much  hetter 
fra<5i!i6n  for  the  ufe  ^  exchange^  the  only,  reafon  4W  ivhich  it 
^ould  have  been  originally  minteA,  than  it  ever  formed  ajfter^ 
wards.  It  u^as  thai  half  of  tfafc  ihitiing^  -md  two  pence  half- 
penny ih  value*  Silt  it  was  iiedaced  to  what  was  a  6fth>  while 
«he  (hilJingwas  Minlediiponthecrigit^  Aandard.  anda.fouitlv 
Mrhen  i!hat  wos  lowered  in  the  reign  of  Aldftdftaa.  And  thus 
it  jremai^ed  through  idie  whole  period  of  the  ^fom$,  S(^cm^ 
ment^  Ai  it  hid  equally  been  before,  among  fhe  Britons  and 
tohtlttWdd  'evwi  now  uath  the  Welfh,  the  two  hisndyed  artd  for- 
tieth part  of  the  pecuniary  poond^^  and  has  deibended  the  iaoe 
«o  thie  m^tbontj  4n  equal  one  ^of  the  prefent. 

Th6  6a«on6  had  atfo  two  other  kinds  of  money^  oqusdly 
Rofnati  in  their  original,  I  apprehend,  and  equally  jSritifli  at 
ibe  BftKon  conqueft,  Thtfe  wepe  the  Thrimfe  and  theOra. 
Ai)d  thfe  Itttter  Was  the  fame  with  the  aureus  of  die  Romaas 
"iafKl^e'iblidus  of  tht  French,  both  being  denominated  orain  the 
4m&Sk  ages  ^.  It  was  a  gold  piece,  and  oqnmdeiit  to  1:wel«e 
pence  '*.  And  the  thritnfe  feems  to  3ia«e  3bectt  equaiJy  the  tre- 
miiHs  of  the  Romans.  This  was  originally  minted  of  ^gold,  but 
as  eariy  as  the  middle  <ff  ^e  feventh<:entnty  was  ftamped  in  61- 
Tcr  oh  the  continent,  and  -circulated  for  f6ur  pence  ^.  '  The 
thrimfe  was  alfo  of  filver  ^.  And  the  appeflation  of  l^one  is 
plainly  echoed  in  the  name  of  this  mother.  8ut  the  ^lue  of  the 
tremiffis  in  the  reign  of  Athelftan  interfering  with  the  mfaicod 
rate  of  the  fhilHng,  and  the  coin  forming  as,  convenient  a  frac- 
tion for  the  ora  at  a  quarter  as  a  tl^rd,  it  appears  to  hav«  been 
minted  0n\y  for  thfw-pence^*    k  i^vas  ^dill,  havwicr^ too  near  a 

neighbour 
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neighbour  to  the  (hilling  in  the  fcale  of  exchange,  to  be  of  con- ^^^-J^- 
fiderable  fcrvice.     And  it  ieeras  therefore  to  have  been  but  little 
ufed  from  the  beginning  to  the  conclufion  of  the  Saxon  empire**. 

Additional  to  thefe,  the  Saxons  had  neceflarily  fome  fmaller 
monies  cuixent  among  them,  which  were  the  Halfpenny,  the 
Farthing,,  and  Hotf-Zarthing.     The  farthing  and  halfpenny^ 
were  both  probably  of  filver,  at  fuch  pieces  were  minted  m  fil- 
ver  even:  for  miny  reigns  after  the  Conqueft*'.     But  th«  half- 
&nhing;.vf3B  certainly  of  bra&  *^   JVnd  t^  Saxom  had  aU  three - 
afliiredly  from  the  the  period  of  tkek:  earlieft  couMge  dtnoag 
us,  aniwerihg  exa£Uy  to  theoboli,  the  quadmnles^  aod  the  mi- - 
nuta  of  the  Romans  and  Roman  Britons.     The  halfpenny  was* 
denominated  a  kealpne  or  hself -I1B3,  ^^^  ^  exprefsly  mentioned 
in  the  verfion  of  the  Saxcm  Gofpels  **.     The  farthing  was  en- 
titled a  peop^-hnj,   and  is   equally  noticed  in  the  fame  ver- 
fion *' :    And  the^latter  was  alfo  ipafled  a'  8ce«iitt:a  or  5hot  *• ;  at  a  ^ 
time  when  one  farthing  was  eqtoi^  in  real  talkie  la  thne,  and 
in  conqiaratiye  taikty,  of  the  pnefent  mofiey  *,  being  neceflarily, 
ill  all  the  little  commerce  of  a  retailing  traffiek,  the  orcfinary 
payment  of  the  nation.     But  at  the  two  rcvofntions  in  the 
Saxon  coinage,  when  money  was  niultipHed  perhaps  in  the 
kingdom,  by  the  iuipenfiali  of  the  Danifh  >  war  at  one  time 
and  the  conclufion  of  it  at  an<Miier ;  the  name  aicended,  aad 
took  pofleffion  of  the  penny  *%    which  appears  from  various 
modes  of  expreffion  in  our  language  to  have  been,  from  that 
period  to  this,  die  one  cuftomary"  Coin  m  all  the  petty  reci- 
procations of  pecuniary  interc^wfe.    And  th?  half-farthings 
were  cdikd  6rrycas  or  parts^  are  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Gof-^ 
pels  equally  with  the  farthing  iand  Jnlfppn»y^  have  even  Iifa4 
their  memory  preferv6d  in  the  ^jt£.s  of  qur  prpftiAt  tira|»Aa- 
tion,  and  have  aftually  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  which  neither 
tile  halfpenny  nos  farthing  are-  ki¥>wnr  t^  have  had,  of  being 
many  of  them  traniinitted  to  the  prefent  times  ^. 

The  pecunisry  piraAd  of  tbq  .Saxons^  therefore,  containod* 
twelve  ounces,  forty-eight  ihillings  at  five  penc.e  each,  and  fixty ; 
out  jtoK  i  and  two  hundred  and  forty  pence. 

Xxa  SAXON^ 
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SAXON    GOLD    COINS. 

Troy  Grains,  Sazon  Money. 

The  Mancus  ]n  its  original7  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

value  weighed  about            J  ^^                        ^    '^ 

The    Mancus  in   its  later?  ^^^     ^ 12  pence 

value  '  '■■"  — —  3 

The  Ora  or  AwxEtJs    —  azr      ■                 12  pence 

TheSonDWS.ortheSHiiLiN^?     ^^     12  pence 

introduced  at  the  Conqueft  y  '^ 

SAXON    SILVER    COINS. 


I   112    '  5  pence 


po  '    4  pence 

its  later  value 


The  Genuine  Shilling 
its  original  value  about 
The  Genuine  Shilling  in) 

TheTREMissis  or  Thbimsa  7 
atfirit  J     90    4 pence 

TheTREMissisorTHRiMSA?     ^ 

aftenvards        —       -^J     ^7    3  P^"" 

The  Penny  or  lat^r  Shot  —      22t    ■  i  penny 

SAXON   COINS   probably  SILVER. 

0 

The    H^LFLiNC   or  Half- 7 

penny        ■  i    *^ 

The  Feo  R  THL I NG,  Farthing,  7 

or  ori^al  Shot        ^    ■    y     ^^ 

SAXON    BR  ASS    COIN. 

St  y  5  a    •*—    -I  ■!    »      ■      two  to  a  farthing  ^^ 


f  Tacitus 
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I.  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.   19,    Litcrarum  fecreta  viri , ^^- "- 
pariter  ac  feminas  ignorant^  and  c.  2,  Celebrant  caiminibus  an- 
tiquisy  quod  unum  apud  illos    memoriae  et  annalium  genus 
eft. — ^*Wanley's  preface  to    his  catalogue  of   antient  north- 
em  books,  in  Vol.  II.  of  Hickes's  Thefaurus.— '  See  Lhuyd's 
Letter  At  a  Kymri  in  his  Etymologicon^  tranflated  in  Guthrie's 
Hiftory  of  Scotland. — ^  From  Hickes's  Grammar. — '  Lhuyd's 
Letter,    and   Mona  p.    157. — ^*  Wanley  in  iPref . — ^  Cuthred's 
and  OfFa's  in  Fountaine's  tables. — *  Thus  the  Britifh  Gwent 
and  Wint,  in  Caer-gwent  and  Wint-chefter,  the  Romans  ex- 
prefTed  by  Venta.     And  the  Roman  Vinum  was  pronoimced 
Guin  or  Wine. — I  have  not  mentioned  the  Q^    It  is  properly 
no  letter,  but  only  a  complication  for  Cu  or  Ku.     It  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  Welfh  and  Irifli  manufcripts  (Lhuydp.  24). 
And  accordingly  it  is  not  found  in  the  Saxon  alphabet,  though 
it  is  under  a  diftorted  form  in  the  Gothicki — ^  See  Mr.  Clarke 
on  the  Saxon  coins  p.    25 — 80. — '**P.  26 — 65. — "We  need 
only  to  produce  a  few  of  thefe  imaginary  Greek  words,  to  ex- 
pofe  the  ridioiloufnefs  of  the  evidence  coUefted  from  them. 
And  let  thefe  ftand  for  the  reft;  Xit^v  Snow,   QctXaa-crx  Sea, 
AxXvi  Cloud,  and  XaXa^ct  Hail,  Buyajfif  Daughter,  Spoog  Sermo, 
hence  Throat,  XovivXo^  Hand,    Bare  Cow,   0$;  Sheep,   axoittij^ 
Fox,  and  BulpuKof  Fi'og,  ZtStiptov  Iron,  MoXtGSop  Lead,   Apyvfo^ 
Silver,  and  Aoxtactg  Houfe. — "  P.  35—38  and  39 — 44.—"  P.  7. 
— "*  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  2,  Celebrant  carminibus  antiquis,  quod 
unum  apud  illos  memoriae  et  aftnalium  genus  eft,  &c. ;  c.  5, 
Proximi,  ob  ufum  commerciorum,  aurum  et  argentum  in  pre- 
tio  habent,  formafque  quafdam  noftras  pecuniae  agnofcunt  at- 
que  eligunt,   interiores   fimplicius  et  antiquiiis  permutatione 
mercium  utuntur  ;  and  c,  1 5,  Jam  et  pccuniam  accipere  docu- 
imus.—"' Clarke  p.  84— 96.—"  P,  14&C.— ''P.84  and  96,— •* 
See  p.  96. — ''P.  98,  89,  and  85 — 95. — ^**P.  99  and  151.— The 
law  is  the  1 2th  of  Henry  VII,  and  faid  by  miftake  to  be  alfo 
1498. — ^*  P.  401 — 407,  and  p.  414.     See  one  coin  among  the 
Franks  particularly,  p.  405. — "P.  416,  422 — 424,  and369.-r- 
•'P.  120,  and  196— 20&.— **P.  200— 229.— ** P.  152.— ''P. 
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^s^J^'  153 — 154,  156,  232 — 233,  and  Henry's  Hiftory  of  Bri- 
tain V.  2.  p,  502. — *^P.  52  of  Aelfric's  Grammar,  at  the  end 
of  Somner's  Diftionary,  and  Henry's  Hiftory  v.  2,.  p.  493 
from  a  law  of  Canute,  Mr.  Clarke,  in  writing  concerning  the 
fhilling  and  the  mancus,  always  fpeaks  as  if  Aelfric  lived  early 
in  the  reign  of  Athelftan.  He  dually  lived  as  late  as  Ed- 
gar*s  (p,  2).  And  the  authority  of  Aelfric,  therefore,  is  really 
in  oppolition  to  Mr.  Clarke  on  this  point,  though  he  is  not 
aware  of  it,  and  though  he  coniiders  his  declaration  as  th& 
ground- work  of  all  his  building  (p.  vii).-— *P.  154  and  155. 

Mr.  Clarke  p.  1 5^  refers  the  name  of  groat  to  the  Norman 
Conqueft,  and  gives  this  reafon  for  it  '*  becauie  it  was  the  greateft 
^'  coin  then  known  among  the  Saxons".  But  the  piece  aftu- 
ally  ceafed  to  be  the  greateft  at  that  very  time,  and  the  apptU 
lation  is  beftowed  juft  as  it  became  improper.  Nor  was  it : 
even  the  greateft,  according  to  Mr.  Clarke*s  own  h)rpothefis,. 
for  half  a  century  before ;  the  Ora  being  introduced  by  him. 
at  the  Danifti  invafions.  And  in  truth  its  name  arofe,  as  Penny 
came  to  fignify  money  and  Shot  a  payment,  from  the  great- 
nefs  of  its  ufe  only*  And  groot  is  Dutch  for  great  at  tliis^ 
day. 

Dr.  Henry  alfo,'  whom  I  have  quoted,  before,  (uppofes  the 
fhilling  to  have  retained  its  original  value  of  five  pence 
from  the  reign  of  Canute  to  the  Conqueft  (p.  493).  But  thi^ 
is  not  true ;  as,  even  in  the  work  which  the  Dr«  had  before 
him  when  he  wrote  this  part  of  his  hiftory,  we  find  the  coin 
in  its  reduced  ftate  at  the  Conqueft.  In  a  law  of  the  Norman, 
the  fhilling  is  exprefsly  declared  to  be  only  four  pence  in  value 
at  that  time,  de  folt  Englois,  co  eft  guer  deners  (fee  Clarke 

p.  154). 

^^P.  286—282  and  292— 297.— "^P.  273— 278.— "P.  282— 
283. — "^P.    348 — 372. — ••p.   52  Append,    to  Somner,    pp 

penin^as  jemacijaS  aenne  f ciHinj.  3  xxx  peneja  asnne  manes,  and 
Clarke  p.  364 — 367;  and  p.  37i-— 373.— ^P.  390.— "P.  398.— 
f  p.  425,  and  HowelDha  L.  2.  c.  29.  a.  3.—**?.  307 — jip. 
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— '•?•    3io-r3I3-— '^P.   33Z— 332-~^P.'229-~**P.  23i--5ea" 

235.-^^?  235-— 

Mr.  Clarke  makes  the  thnrofa  a  coin  purely  Saxon  In  its 
origin  ami  name,  when  analogy  leads  us  to  rank  it  with  the 
reft  and  afcribe  it  to  the  Romans,  and  the  name  itfelf  is  fo 
truly  Roman.  He  alfo  attributes  the  introduftion  of  the  orgi 
to  what  one  would  not  naturally  expert  to  be  the  caufe  of  cir- 
culating money  among  us,  the  Danifh  jnvafions,  while  every 
principle  of  rcafon  concurs  to  refer  it  to  the  fame  origin 
with  the  others.  Aod  the  non-appearance  of  both  in  the  mo- 
numents of  the  Saxons,  before  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  AtheL 
ftan,  can  never  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  their  recent  introdnftion 
into  the  iiland.  If  it  could^  the  equal  non-appearance  of  th^ 
mancus  till  the  dofe  of  the  eighth  century  (Clarke  p.  285) 
would  be  equally  an  argument  of  its  recentuefe.  Mr.  Clarke 
has  alfo,  with  ibme  iaconfiftency,  fixed  the  firit  coming  of  the 
thrimfe  to  have  been  **  certainly  in  the  reigns  before  Athel- 
**  ftan''  (p.  235);  forgetting  that  it  fiiil  appears  in  the  lawtf 
of  this  monarch,  and  that  on  his  own  bypothcfis  it  could  not 
have  exiftcd  iu  the  days  of  Aelfric,  becaufc  it  is  npt  mentioned 
by  him. 

Dr.  Henry  has  likewiie  made  a  miftake  fomewhat  fimilar  t9 
this,  but  entirely  his  own.  The  thrimfa,  he  fays,  was  not 
mentioned  by  Aelfric,  becaufe  **  it  had  fallen  into  difufc  before 
^*  his  time"  (p.  503) ;  when  Aelfric  appears  from  the  Di.  hint- 
felf  to  have  lived  even  fome  time  before  that  event.  In  p.  499 
of  the  Doctor's  hiftory,  Aelfric  exprefsly  declares  the  fluUing 
to  be  rated  at  five  pence  in  his  time.  And  in  p.  502  the  Dr. 
quotes  a  law  of  the  Saxons,  to  prove  the  fhiliing  of  ibur  p^nce 
and  the  thrimfa  to  be  mentioned  together. 

The  truth  is  this.  The  authority  of  Aelfiic,  upon  which 
IMr.  Clarke,  and  Dr.  Henry  from  him,  lay  fo  great  a  ftrefs 
with  regard  to  the  original  coins  of  the  Saxons,  is  of  no  weight 
at  all  upon  the  fubje6l.  Aelfric  havii^g  feen,  as  he  exprefsly 
declares  that  he  had  (p.  2  of  Sonuier's  App.),  the  good,  efr 
ft&s  which  archbifliop  Dunftan's  patronage  of  letterp  had  pio- 

duced 
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^^'^\  duced  in  the  ifland ;  he  lived  confiderably  later  than  the  reign 
of  Athelftan.      And   the    mention  of    the    thrimfa  in    the 

laws  of  that  monarch,  and  of  the  ora  in  thofeof  the  earlier 
Edward,  proves  the  grammarian's  account  of  the  Saxon 
monies,  which  Ipecifies  only  the  penny,  the  fhilling,  and  the 
mancus,  to  be  very  imperfeft.  His  notice  indeed  concerning 
the  Saxon  coinage  is  merely  incidental,  and  never  intended  to. 
be  a  compleat  enumeration  of  the  pieces  in  it.— 

^Mr.  Clarke  p.  425  and  432 — 434.  Mr.  Clarke  here  for- 
gets to  account  for  the  contradi6lion,  that  his  mention  of  thefer 
pieces  makes  to  Aelfric's  defcription  and  his.  own  hypothefis.. 
The  farthing  is  noticed  in  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  And  Mn. 
Clarke  aftually  quotes  the  laws  to  fhew  it,  p.  42&-— ^  Jud.  Civ^ 
Lund.  p.  67.  Wilkins,  and  Clarke  p.  426. — *^  Clarke  p.  427. — 
^P.  432.— *' P.  430— 432.— ^  P.  432— 4i4.—^  P.  434.. 

In  this  account  of  the  Saxon  coins,  the  reader  will  fee  that  I: 
am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Clarke..  And  I  have  honcftly  ac- 
knowledged my  obligations  by  my  references..  But  I  have  di- 
reftly  oppofed  him  in  the  great  article  of  the  origin  of  the 
Saxon  coins  and  weights,  and:  differed  from  him,  in  many 
iubordinate  points  befides.. 

And  I  fay  not  this  with  any  view  of  depretiatihg  the  labours; 
of  Mr.  Clarke.  Every  Saxon  antiquary  muft  refpedl  them,  and^ 
every  critical'  fcholar  adhiire  them.  The  Saxon  coinage,  had 
been  latterly  confidered  as  a  provihce  of  our  antiquities,  that 
was  involved  in  impenetrable  darfcnefs.  But  Mr.  Clarke,  taking 
a  large  compafy  of  obfervations,,  and  difplaying  an  amazing, 
extent  of  learning,  has  happily  broke  through  the  gloom,  and 
kt  in  fuch  a  light  upoa  it,  as  (hews  at  once  the.  miflakes  of : 
others  and  his  own  accuracy. 

And,  before  I  conclude  this  fiibjcft  of  the  Saxon  coins,,  it 
may  be  proper  to  make  one  remark  more  concerning  it.  The 
word  Sterlings  which  as  early  at  leaft  as  the.  reign  of  Edward  III 
is  applied  to  the  money  of  this,  kingdom  (le  marc,  de  Troyes 
poife  xiv  fbls,  xi  deiu  Efterlins  de  poix,  a  record  Clarke  p.  16^, 
and  is  ftill  ^pliedby  us  in  the  fame  manner^  by  a  critical  kind 

of 
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of  dexterity  is  transferred  to  the  pound- weight  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
and  accounted  for  in  a  way  that  I  have  already  fhewn  to  be 
contradictory  to  reafon  and  records^  as  figniiying  eaftcrly,  and 
betokening  the  derivation  of  the  pound  from  the  eaftem  parts 
of  Europe,  the  (bores  of  the  Euxine  (p.  80 — 82).  The  word 
indeed  has  ftrangely  puizkd  almoft  all  our  writers*  And  yet  it 
is  plainly  thjS  fame  fis  fiandard^mdney  in  import,  and  in  origin 
defcends  from  Sreojie  a  rule  or  a  law.  It  is  the  dimiliutive 
of  that,  and  refers  to  the  private  rule  by  which  tiie  money  of 
this  kingdom  wat  minted  and  afTayed*  Such  a  law  is  eifential 
to  every  mint«  And  the  Steri^ino  of  the  Eng^dih  aafwers  ex« 
a£tly  to  the  ObrVscum  of  the  Romans  (fee  Clarke  p.  411)% 


IIL 


THIS  actouirt  of  the  fecultf  coHditioA  of  Lancalhire  <ftd 
Mancheftcr,"  under  the  govemmenf  of  the  ^a^tons,  I  fhall  clofc 
with  a  curious  table  of  rates,  collefted  from  the  remaining  mo- 
numents of  their  hiftory,  and  illuftrated  by  a  correfpondent  on^ 
for  the  continent.  I  have  accommodated  the  prices  in  both 
to  the  ftandard  of  our  own  monty ;  not  eftinvldilg  each  fiim^ 
with  Mr.  Hume,  to  be  equal  in  value  to  a  hundred  of  the  fame 
'^ienomination  at  prefent;  but  fbdng  it  more  moderatdy,  with 
Mr.  Clarke,  as  equivalent  only  to  fixty  ♦•  And  even  this  view 
of  antient  and  modem  rates  (hews  the  falfity  of  the  notions^ 
that  are  generally  circulated  on  the  fubje£l,  and  proves  every 
ordinary  aiticle  of  life  to  have  been:  confiderabiy  destrcr  than 
itis  atpxefent^ 


' ) 


*  See  Mn  Clarke  p*  43s' and  15^. 
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Every  Solidus  or  Shilling  contdned  Twelve  Pence. 
Lex  Rip.  art.  36th,    latli..    Baluz.  ca|Mt.  torn.  L  c^  57-w 


tive  valae 

to 


About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  Eq^^^i* 

CENTURY. 

LARGR   CATTLE 

iC- 
Baiuaii  Cap.  An  OxE  full-growii  and  healthy    o 

y w  "     A  Cow  full-erown  and  healthy 

A  Ho^R&E  fuU-grown  and  healthy 
A  Mare  full-grown  and  healthy 
A  Bull       ■  » 


78  Lex 
AUunan. 


A  Cow^  in  the  best  condition 
A  MIDDLING,  one         ■ 
An  OxE  in  the  be5t  condition 
A  MIDDLING  one        — — . 


o 
a 
o. 
o 
o 
o 

0 

o 


2 
L 

6 

3 

3 
h 

I 

I 

1 


J. 
o 

Q 

a 
01 
o 

4 
o 

8. 
4 


6 

3 
18 

9 
9 
4* 
3 
5. 
4 


/. 

Q 
Q 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 


a 

Oi 
Oi 

a 
o^ 
o^ 
a 
o. 


SMALL    CATTLE. 


c.  63^  L€JL    A  Hog 

Akman. 


Q    a    4 


or 


€.  84  Lex 
AlanuD. 


WILD    CATTLF. 
For  flealing  or  killing. 

A  Hind        —        —        — 

A  Buffalo  — r— 

A  Stag  — — 

An  UNTAMED  Doe        — 

A  Boar        —        — • 

A  Bear  *        —        — 


o  12 

Q  12. 

O  12 

O  O 

O  6 

o     6 


o 
o 
o 

4 
o 

o 


3d'  o 

36  o 

36  o 

I  o 

l8  q 

iSf  o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


*  This  ihews  Bears,  which  I  have  proved  before  to  have  been  common  in  the  ifland. 
to  have  been  eqaallv  fo  on  the  continent  at  this  periocL 

BIRDS. 


Ch^.  VIII. 


OF    MANCHESTER. 


BIRDS. 

C.37LexRi5.  An  UNTAMED  HawK  — 

A  Hawk  a  ytjar  old    —      — 
c.  84 1^    A- Hawk  that  flies  af  Cranes  * 

Alanun.        A  GOSMAWK      —  —  — 

A'Crame  *      — :        — .        — 


o    3 
o  12 

o    6 

o     3 
o     3 


Equal  in 
compara- 
tive value 

^.    to  jr. 
0   —   9 

o    —  36 

0—18 

0    —     9 
0    —     9 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


d. 

o 

9 

o 
o 
o 


D    O   G   S^. 

C.  80  Lex     A'gpod!  DltOVER's  DoG 
Alaxnan.  .   ^       1  tt 

A^OOd^  HARRIER  — 

"^  A  good"  Sheep-Do G 

A  good  House-Dog     - 


o 
o 
o 
o 


3  o 

3  o 

3  ^ 

I  o 


9 

9 
9 
3 


o 
o» 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 


ARMOUR. 

C-37LexRip.  A  SwORD  With  a  SheATH 

■  without  a  Sheath 


o 
o 
o 


A  good  Coat  of  Mail 
A  Helmet  with  a  Beaver  (Di-7 
reftum)—  J^ 

A  good  Pai  r  of  Iron  Greaves     o 
A  Shield  with  a  Lance     —    o 


7 

3 
12 

6 
6 


o 
o 
o 


o 
o 


21 

9 

36 

18 


o  o 
o  o 
o    o 


18    o    o 
600 


SMALL    BELLS. 

<:.  118.  Lex  A  Bell  for  a  Horse       —    • 
••^^-         A  Bell  for  an  Oxe    — 

A  Bell  for  a  Cow      — 
A  Belx  for  small  Cattle 


o 
o 
o 
o 


t 
I 
o 
o 


o 
o 
8 

4 


3 

3 
2 

I 


o 
o 
o 
6 


o 
o 
o 
o 


Hence  Cranes  alfo  appear  to  hare  been  common  in  France  at  this  time. 


Yy  2 


About 
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About  the  close  of  the  eighth  century^ 


€.263.  c^^.  ^  Bushel  of  Oats 
A  Bushel  of  Barley 


CORN. 

'^^  O       Q 

—  —  .0  O 
A  Bushel  of  Rye  —  —  .0  c 
A  Bushel  of  Wheat  ■        o     o 

Twelve  Loaves    of   Wheat, 7^  ^ 

each  two  pounds  a  piece  3 

Fifteen  ot  Rye,  each  as  heavy    o  d 

TwENTYof  Barley^  each  aahcavyo  a 

And  twekty-five  of   Oats, 
e^ch as  heavy*    . 


Equal  in 
coinpftni- 
tirrvtioe 

d.  to  jr. 

I     —     o 

a    -^    o 

3  —    0 

4  —    I 


I 


o 
o 


5 
10 

15 
o 


5 
5 


o 

o 
o 
o 


o 
o 


*  This  iKewt  the  compantive  valaeof  the  four  forts  of  graia.  Wheat  was  one 
jUth  dearer  dian  Rye»  two  fifths  than  Barle/t  and  above  one  half  more  than  Qats» 
when  they  were  all  made  into  bread.  Bot  in  the  gran  Wheat  was  one  fourth  deaier 
than  Rye,  one  half  than  Barley,  and  three  fourths  than  Oats.. 


. ' 


,! 
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w 

For  the  SAXON  PART  of  it. 

In  the  close  or  xHESErvHTH  and  BE&iMNmaoF  THE  Eighth 

•         Centuky. 

Equal  in 
cooipara* 
dte  raloe 

i^*    s^   d.    to    jf  •   X.    /. 

loaLL. s6.  The-  firft  Tcart   Boa^kd    for  a  7^    ^    ^  ^    ^ 

FouiidliiJg  Ja    z    6    -    7  10    ^ 

The  fecond  ycM^s        —        •-*      ^50— 'i^oo^ 
The  third  year's         —         — ^      o  12     z    —  37  10    o 
LL.  55.       An  Ewe  with  her  Lamb  till  the? 

14th  day  after  Eafter  Jo    o    5    —    i     50 

IA,6^       A  SB  E^s  Fleece"*     —i*     —    oaz-—    0100 

About  tre  ktiople  of  the  Tenth  Century. 

Pif/StL!}-AlUi^.         -^■—  —004--.     I     00 

lad.  Civ.     A  middling  Horse*    —        —    o  10    o    —  30    o    o 

Lund.  An  OXE  —  T*-  •— »0»6***7    10O 

A  Cow        —  —  —018    —    500 

A  Sow        —        — —     •      — .  -0    o  ro    •—    z  10    a 

•     A^&ifEEjp  -f        —       —^-    —    005    —    150 

Tor  the  WELSH  PART   of  the  ISLAND. 
The  Welfh  like- the  ScHfon  Povwd  was  240  pence.. 

Middle  of  the  Tenth  Century^ 

HORSES. 

HowelL.m.A  Colt  not  i4days  old         —    ao4—     roa 
*-5-  A  Filly  not  14  days  old         —    o     o    4    —     i     o    a- 

A  Colt  dot  ayeair  old    -~    •—    o    z    a    •—    d    o    o 

•  ♦ 

*  Thii  fliew9  horfea  to  have  been  veiy  dear  at  that  period..    And  the  Welfli  notice*- 

iomiiin  it;    They  were  three- foartha  dearer  than  oxeni. 
1 1  reckon  the  (hilling  at  five  pence,  as  the  mancus  was  certainly  at  thirty  pence  yet. 

A  Filly 
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A  Filly  not  a  year  old 

A  Colt  iiottwo  years  old 

A  Filly  not  two  years  old 

A  Colt  in  his  thir4  year 

A  Stallion     —      — 

A  Palfhey       —        — .        — 

A  SvMPTER-HoRSE      —  — 

A  Cart-Horse  —        — 

^       .    .'  A  Wild  Horse  —        — 

L.  HI.  c.  3.  ►pi^g  LOWEST  r^te.of*  Howe  ^ 

L.  ii.  c.  2.   The  HtG  tf^ST^  rate  *    —        — 


o 
o 
o 
o 
I 
o 
o 
o 
o 
7b 

10 


I 
2 
o 

10 
10 

5 
5 

S 

o 


Equal  in 
compara- 
tive value 

d.^   to 

4    — 

•PI  — 
8    — 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

■ 

o 


4 

12 

8 


—  60 

—  30 

—  15 

—  15 

—  •15 

o    -  600 


s. 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


d. 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 


L.  iii.  c.  5.  Four  iron  Horse-shoes  and  nails  002 


K  r  N-E.        :  ^ 

L.  ii.  c.  lo-A  Cow.f  --:..,     —  .-  • 

hi  1U.T.  5,  ^  Cow-Calf  to  the  i ft  of  Nov. 

AnOxEf*       '—        1—        — 

A  Cow's  Milk  for  one  week  — 

'ACow.'sorOiffi's  Hide      -  — 


0 

i. 

.0 

TT  /1 5 

9 

Q 

0 

0 

4 

—     I 

0 

0 

0 

.5. 

0 

—  IS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

—    0 

5 

0 

-0- 

0 

8 

:^  '  X 

0 

0 

-SMAl^L^  CATT-fcE.      ~ 

L.  i.  €•  15.   A  ShEBP:  J  *—     •       —     -  — —      O 

I4.  iii.  c.  5..A  Barren  5heep        — •        — •    o 
Ir.  iii.  c.  7.  A  Sucking  Pig  not  3  months  old  o 

i.  iu.  9.  5.  ANEW-FALLEi^LAMBUptoNoV.  O 

■  to  the  end  of  the  year  o 

.    A  Lamb  one  year  old  —        —    o 

A  Ram  J  —         —        —    o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


4 

3 
2 

I 

2 

'4 
8 


I 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 

2 


o 

^5 
10 

5 

10 

o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


*  This  (hews  the  extravagant  price,  even  now  ^ven  for  a  fine  horfe,  to  have  been 
generally  equalled  in  Wales  at  that  period. 

.    t  Thefe  notices  (hew  the  prices  of  oittle  to  have  been  much  higher  i;i  Walet  than 
England.    The  oxe  is  one  half  dearer,  and  the  cow  even  two  thirds. 

I  The  price  of  fheep  here  is  remarkable.  It  is  lower  than  in  England  by  a  fifth. 
And-the  ram  is  double  <he  prke  of  the  ewe.  This  lacier  proportion  is  ceistainly  much 
nearer  the  relative  prices  of  both,  than  that  which  appears  in  the  Saxon  table. 
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DOMESTJCK  CATTLE. 

The  higheft  pnce  of  a  Cat* 

A  Goose         ■ 

A  Gander    * 

A  Hen.  ■  ■ 

A.  Cock  .    »  . 

A  HousE-Doa  ■ 

A.Sh££P-Dog    —— 


An  old  Swarm  of  Bees 
A  new  Swarm 


a 
o 
a 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

5 
a 

I 


Eqaal  in 
comparat- 
dve  value 

J.   to  jr.  s. 


4 
I 

2 
I 

2 

4 

O' 

o 
4 


I     o 

o     5 

O    ID 

o    5 

0  lO 

1  O 

IS  o 
6  o 
4    o 


d. 
o 

O 
O 
O 

o 

O 
O 

O 

a 


trees; 


An  Oak 

An  Ash 
Ah  Alder 
A  Willow 
A  Yew 
A  Beech.  - 


O   TO 

o  o 
o  o 
o    o 

o     2 

6  lo 


o 

4 

4 

4 
6 


3a    o    o 

I     o     o 
100 

LOO' 

7  10    o- 
30    a    a 


DOMEST-rCK  FURNITURE. 


E.  a.  c.  L    An  Iron  Pot 
Itiiii.^/;.  A  "Hand-Barrow  -r 
A  Smith's  Bellows 
-i    -  '     '^ — i^  Hammer 

A  WATERr-BOTTLE 


a 
o 
o- 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


4 
I 

8 
4 


r  o 

o  5 

2  o 

I  o 

a  I 


cr 
o 
o* 
o 


CLOTITES. 

t.  i.  ci  22.'-  A  P^r  df  SkoEs    « — 
E.  iiic.  ;•    A  Pair  of  Common  Shoes 
A  Pair  of  Boots*  — ^'  "- 
A  "Pair  of  Breeches 
A  Coat  ■  ■■    ■' 

'AthinVe^t'      ""  '  ■ '  - 


.rti 


^«i 


rfM* 


o 

•  » 

o- 

o 
o 
o 

w 

o 
o 


o 
o 
6 
o 

2 
2 

o 


4 

? 

4 
8 

o 

o 

8 


I 

o 
I 

2 

6 
6 
2 


c 


.' 


;  fl^e  f<)adA£i&  of  the  ,Wi>l(h  fof  thi 
I 


o 
10 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 

o 

o- 

a- 

o 

o« 

o; 


Shirt 


T  H  E   HI  S  T  O  BLY  .  v       J   Book  IL 

Equal  In 
compara- 
tive value 

/    ~           X^  /•    d.    ta   JT.  s.  d. 

SEi{RT.  ^d  BrseIches         ■    ■  '■    020    —    600 

L.  u.  0. 1.    A  new-4)0rtt  Infant's  TukXck  '       604.-^"!  o  o 

A  R  M  O  U  R    &c: 

L.  iii.  c.  7.  A  Sl»E  AR               ~^-^  "      .      ^^^=:ii^  '  XJ-     O      4      -^^  '  I  O  O 

A  Bow  and  twelve  Arrows'       ■004—1  a  o 

A  Shield          ■  '     ■            ^ — ^    a    a    8    •—    2  o  o 

A  9ad»lb            '  '■           o    08     ^—2  o  o 

A  ConvmoA  Bit    ■  ■    •        -^.;— —    00    4    —  - 1  o  o 

A  Hone  carried  at  the  girdle           o    o     i     -—    o  5  o 


.«*. 


H  O  V  S.E  S. 


•  \ 


£[gul,l   |or   extraiSking  si  fmkll 

£oN«.  from  tbe  lawer  part  of  it    o    q    4 

for      EXTBLACTUia     a 


JLiiLc  e.^Ofie of  the  KiSig's  Houses             i  6  8  ^-^  8a  o  a 
A^Gentlem an's  or  Nob\e^s 

'           "HouifE              "^               ■  y  '^  ^  o  13  4  i^  40  o  a 

"        AT'illain's  House            »  ^    7  ^ o  c  o  ni-  ic  o  o 

WAGESfcFPpS»  or  BOARD. 

!;»,  ui.  c.  7-.  Wages  for  Plowing  one  day  ci- 

,'           .      iker  Vi  wjnt^  or  ^ripg     -r-^    o  o    Jt    *-*    o.  xo    » 
J^  i.r9j  23,.  TQ.a  SqRGEON.  for.cunDgaWouM© 

.\^hicb  laid  open  thfi^RAiK          i  a.-ja.  rr-..6Q    o    o 

.  .  ■'..    for  a>  Wttueip  which  laid  ,    - 

open  the  Bowels          ■                t  o     o    — -  60     o    o 
for  a  Wound  in  the  Leo 


4 
or  Arm   wliich  laid  open  the' ' 

Marrow    .  ■     .,  ■  .  ■        .    — r    1     ch    9    rr  €0  ^a    » 
in  a  Fra.ctu:R^  ^F  ^he-  .. 


BoNs^from  the  tcqioftheH^Aj)  o    o.    3J:  —    o  16     3 
for  jj-jETTiiiG  Blqqjql,     004.-100 


L,  ill  c.  8.  Daily  Board  of  a  Surgeon  or  his 

Patient      ■■ i^     — —    o    o    i    •■^    o    5    a 

The 
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Eqntl  in        8eA.  III.' 


dve  vHai 


£.  s.    d>    to   ^.'    s.    d. 
L.  icij.  The  annual  Salary  of  a  Gr«at 

Ofpicbr  of  State        '■■    '  i.   i    o    o   .— •  60    o    o 

CORN. 

« 

L.iilc.  7.  Twenty^four  Threaves  of  Oat8  o,  o    4—     i"    o    o 
Twenty-fourTHRE  AVESof  Wheat  o    o    8-^200 


On    the    BORDERS    of    BOTH. 

m 

— 

About  the  close  of  tiie  t£nth  and  beginning  op 

THE  eleventh  CENTORY. 
Wilkinsp. 

12$.           A  Horse  abolit'  ■  ■■   ■■  o  20    o    -~  30    o    o 

A  Mare*  .       -r7—  —  o    ,6     8    —  20    o    o 

A  1^9  A  L.  one  year  old  ^  ■ '  o    6     8    —  20'    o    o 

.  A  WildPJorws*      —  ,,j  T— -*  o    4,0    —  12    o    o 

An^OxE  ^  ^  /  ..rr—  -    -— *  026    —    7  10    o 

ACow*             ■  "          ■  02'  0    —    000 

A  Hog            .  —  -— .  008     — .    2'    o     o 

A  Man              ■  ■  j     o     o  —  60    o    o 

A  Sheep            ■  ■  004—100 

A  Goat                  ■  1  -^— ^  002    —    0100 

1  Thif  ihews  the  price  of  a  horfe  to  have  continaed  at  the  fane  height,  at.  which  we 
found  it  half  a  centory  before* 

2  Th^  mare  feems  to  have  been  generally  one  third  cheaper  than  the  horfe,  ai  in 
Wales  a  colt  not  a  year  old  was  61.  and  a  filly  4!.  ros»  a  colt  not  two  years  old  12L 

'  and  a  filly  of  the  fame  age  only  8U  and  heve  a  nare  aol.  and  a  hbrJe  30!.    .' 

3  The  difference  in  eftimating  young  horfes  by  the  Welfli  and  Saxons  is  very  remark- 
able. While  tbtf  colt  or  fiUy  for  three  years  never  riies  higher  than  15 1.  in  Wales,  a 
foal  of  a  fingle  year  is  here  eftimated  at  to  1. 

4  pilb  peopp^  rendered  conilantly  wild  afs,  but  fignifying  any  wild  animal,  and 
plainly,  I  think,  meaning  here  what  I  have  tranflated  it.  And  it  anfwers  to  the  wild 
liorfes  of  the  Welih  table»  and  is  one  fifth  cheaper  than  they. 

5  The  oxe  remahn  at*  its  former  rate»  like  the  horfe  before,  .  Buf  the  cpw  has  ad- 
vanced OAe  iixlh  in  dearnefs.  And  the  oxe  in  Hefefordfbire  about  1080  v^as/ated  only 
at  two  Ihillings,  or  6U— Gale's  XV  Scrip,  p.  770  from  DoomCay  Book/ 

Z  z  It 


THE     I^IST,qRY  :.Bo9kII, 

It  18^  very  obfervable  upon  taking  a  comparative ,  view  of 
the  rates  on  the  continent  and  in  this  ifland^  that»  v^henever 
^  can  Cplla^e  the  articles  of  dther  table  together,  every 
thing  appears  mud».  dearer  at  htfm*  th^  ahroadt./  We.  are 
^Sliged  indeed  to  make*  the  compaiifbo  ifn  difiianeht  centuries. 
But  the  variation  is  fo  great  and  ftriking,  that  no  fucceffive  de- 
clenfion  of  prices  in  the  courts  of  an  age  can  account  for  it. 
And  it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether,  any  ^eclenfion  ever  pre- 
/    v^ledjn  the^  tjjueg;  as*  in  put  oyifh  iQaf^ ,  f  we 

have  previoufly  feen  the  value  of  a  horfe  and  an  oxe  continue  the 
fame  for  half  a  century  together,  and  near  the  conclufion  of  the 
.:who1evpetiod*i  .     '    ;    .,  v 

The  difproporrion  may  be  (hewn  at  once,  by  only  bring- 

into  one  v;ew^ 

_     ,.     ,  An      O    X   .E;,  . 

in  Pran>ce' about  "the  midddle,  or  the  Seventh- 
Century  —  ■     ;        \    '^^^   ■•      6     o    o 

^  Ip  ^NGL^/iNp  about  Ihc  midiSIe  of  iffie  T|;k+k '      7  lo    o 
I^  Wales  afthfe  SAME  "time    """'-:;—       |"  ^  ''-^  15  10    a 
Qn  the  iaioRDERis  oTIErN gland'' towards  WAlis^ 
about  the  dole  of  the  tenth  or  beginning  of 
.  the  ELEVENTii  cehtiiry        ■  ^'   ■  '         >■■  '^  •'    ■    7     10    o 


V  ' 


c   a^^w. 


hi  France  at  ditto                   .    ■•               ■>>  'i>-  30a 

In  Enqlanp  at  ditto                    ■                ■  coo 

I^^WiAi'-Es  at  ditto               ■                       ■"  15     o    o 

On  the  BORDERS  of  »otu  at  ditto              -— ^  6    o    a 

A        HORSE. 

In  France  at  ditto         ^— —        — —        — •  l8    o    0 

In  England  at  ditto             «                     ■■  30.    o    0 

In  Wales  at  ditto          »■                 ■■■  |i ...       -~-r*  30     o    o 

On  thie  borders  of  BOTH  at  ditto             •—  30    o    0 
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•       »      « 


C  H  A  P^    iX- 


,T  .  ..  •  !  -    r  I 


HE     CONVERSION     OF     THE     SAXONS    TO;   ClfRMTIANiTY 
—*THE    FIRST    FORMATION    OF    OUR    i^  A  RISKS  S-^ 

AKD    THE    FLRST     SSTARX'ISHMEltJ'  QF.        >      . 
:  ALSf  OUR    I^CCLE9I4»TJ(CA&.      ;     . 
.    OECONOMY*  .  - 


I. 


>  :  < 


IN  the  iritiated  dtfpofitioii  of  out  ^natiiitt  at  ^[MPefent,  it  is 
mels»<holy  to  remark  the  (bong  inclination  of  the  paflions 
'  to  cruelty.  An  over-'niling  felfiflinefs  has  taken  poflTeffion  d( 
'the  hearty  and  felfifhtiefs  will  iever  extinguifh  the  finer  feelings 
cf  tendemefs.  This  has  oceafioned  a^harfh  feverity  of  afFec- 
tion  to  flioot  tfp^he  native  growth  of  the  mihd^  while  the  foft 
and  gentle  regards  •  aee  to  'be  fhidioufly  planlfed  and  carefully 
cultivated  in  it.  And  hence  barbarity  appears  the  one  ftrik- 
ing  chara^er  in  all  the  ruder  nations  of  the  world,  while  the 
amiable  tin£):ure  of  humanity  is  found  attendant  only  on  re« 
finement,  and  marking  merely  the  advancements  of  civility  and 
the  progrcfs  of  literature/  Thus  the  three  tribes  of  the  Saxons, 
tit  their  invafion  of  Britain,  were  at  once  rude  in  their  manners 
and  inhuman  in  their  conduct.  They  had  been  perpetually 
engaged  before  in  piratical  defcents  on  the  continent  and  the 
Britiih  ides,  and  now  behaved  with  all  the  favage  licentiouf^* 
ncfs  of  war".  And,  fo  a£ting,  they  were  in  every  view  of 
philofophy  and  humanity  barbarians.  But  fo  afting,  and  rude 
as  they  were,  they  were  not  much  more  favage  in  their  wars 
than  even  the  refined  Romans.     Under  all  the  foftening  influ- 

Z  z  2  ence 
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S€a.j.  cncc  of  politenefs,  and  in  the  meridian  rays  of  literature^  the 
latter  were  almoft  equally  cruel  at  times  in  their  political  con«- 
du6l:.  And  it  appears  particularly  evident  in  their  intended 
behaviour  to  the  Britons  of  Caledonia^  and  their  adlual  condufl 
to  the  royal  family  of  the  Iceni/ .  Ih  the  reign  of  Severus,  the 
Roman  army  entered  Caledonia  under  expre(s  orders  to  (pare 
neither  fex  nor  age,  to  flay  the  un-bom  infant  with  the  modier^ 
^'^md  involve  the  Whole  nation  in  a  general  carnage  *.  And  in 
that  of  Nero;  though  Pfafutagus  the  deceafed  king  Of  the 
Iceni  w2i6^fio^heaifl  tH<k^h  te  wa^  actually  a  frieitd,  and  had 
even  made  the  cArpefar^  his  heJr  eqiially  with  his  children ;  yet 
his  kingdom  and  palace  were  leiitd  By  the  Romans^  his  widowed 
queen  was  infamouflyfcourged,  and  his  orphan  daughters  were 
brutally  ravifhed  by  them '.  Nothing  could  effectually  foften  and. 
compleatly  humanize  the  heati  of  man,  until  Christianity  ex- 
erted its  influence  upon  it.  And  that  has  produced  a  con* 
iiidfacs^U  ^i^gC;  V^:  the  hiftor^  of^oiir  afieftiobs;  .  The  tendeoer 
cpaQiORs  ate'now  ftartldd dt  the  recital'of  fuch  crueHi^  a»€ven 
the  polifhed  and;  lettered  Romans  could  dare  to  execute.  That 
wild  affeClion  of  the  6a\\,  the  rage  of  conqueft,  wlpch  ih  dthe 
.times  of  triumpbaiit  heathenifm  product  fucb  a  variety  oi 
heroes,  and  has  faddenedthe  records  of  miankind  with  fiich.a 
multiplicity  of  mifeiies,  is  almoil  extingi^fhed  among  us.  And 
if  any  nation  of  Chriftians  fhould  dare  to  treat  one  captive 
.prince^  as  the  Romans  treated  all'  their  captive  monarchs  in 
l^eneral  and  Jugurtha  in  particular^  the  fa£t:  would  every  where 
be  read  with  hor^^our,  and  the  people  every,  where  r^;arded 

with  deteftation  ^. 

* 

But  the  barbarous  nature  of  the  Sdxons  would  be  gradually 
foftened,  by  their  fettlement  among  the  oonqueiied  Provincials^ 
Thefe  had  been  improved  by  the  literature  and  refinements  of 
Rome,  and  much  more  by  the  humanizing.genius.of  Chriflianity;. 
Ajid  when  war  was  temunalied  by  conquefb,  and  the  firft  im- 
pulfes  of  averfion  Wei*e  fubdued  in  both,  the  Saxon,  underftandr. 
ing  would  he  ftrongly  pi-ompted  to  cultivate  the  arts,  and  at- 
tend to  the  improvement  of  domeftick  life.     The  refinements 

of 
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of  the  Britons  sj^out  them  ftrongly.  attrafted  their  notice,  j^^^- ^ 
and  invited  their  imitation.     The  fhaggy  hide  of  tlie  conquer- 
©ur'  was  immediately  refigned  for  the  woollen  and  linen  vef- 

.  tares  of  the  conquered.  The  Britiih  ftrufturc  of  the  hpufes,.  jfo 
much  more  elegant  and  convenient  than  the  Saxon^  was  naturally 
adopted  in  the  new  builcfings.  And  the  furniture,  which  t&y 
found  in  the  old,  was  at  once  admired  and  continued.  The  mirid 
alfo,  though  lefs  fpecdily  and  ftrongly,  would  neceflarily  catch 
the  contagion  of  poliftied  manners  and  lbftenedafFe6J:ions.  The 

'  old  Brhifh  lord  of  Mandieftcr  particularly,  now  reduced  into 

.  vkflalage  to  the  Saxon  baron,  yet  retained  a  confiderable  pro- 
perty and  influence.     His  original  and  prpfent  manfion   was 
probably  the  hatt  of  Aiaj)<Mt.     And  he  was,  equally  with  tlic 
(Other  frank  tenants  and-  mefne  lords,  a  partner  of  the  baron's  • 
diverfions,  and  a  (barer  of  the  baron's  copverfation  i  as  we  find* 

'  fbme  of  the  provincials  in  Gaul  admitted  even  into  the  palace  • 
of  the  French  monarch  \  ' 

In  this  ftate  of  refining  barbarifm,  fioWctcr,  the  SaXons  con- 
tinued idolaters.  And  the  improvements,  which  they  adopted^ 
would  be  diminiihed  not  a  little  in  their  influence  upon  them'; 
being  lowen&d  in  the  Britons  by  their  reciprocal  commerce 
with  the  Saxons,  and  reduced  in  the  Saxons  by  the  affociation 
with  their  remaining  rudenelTes.  But  indeed  they  might  have 
continued  idolaters,  even  though  they  had  received  all  .the  un- 
fulhed  refihements  of  Britain  or  of  Rome.  In  the  materialized 
condition  of  the  mind  at  prefent,  no  effort  of  reafon  can  eman- 
cipate the  foul  from  idolatry.  The  great  Socrates,  the  befl: 
good-man  that  ever  heathenifm  produced,  and  whofe  vigpi;Qus 
mind  alttioft  lighted  up  the  darknefs  of  its  theology,  even  hb 
lived  an  open  polytheift,  and  even  he  died  a. profeflcd  idolater \ 
And,  in  the  mod  cultivated  periods  of  the  human  underfland- 
ing,  the  Graecians  and  Romans  perfifted  fteadily  in  the  fenie 
pra6lices.  Nothing  can  free  the.  mind  from  this  ibrong  dclu- 
iion,  but  that:  new  power  and-  additional  vigour,  which,  the 
revelations  of  Chriftianity  fecretly  communicate  to  it.  And  we 
have  a  ftnking  and  melancholy  argument,  of  the  natural  ty- 
ranny 
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sca..i.  fanny  of  idolatry  over  the  mind  of  man,  tn  'the^ahtient  and 
prefem  hiftory  of  Chriftendom  J  wBere  even  under  the  invigor- 
afing  iftfluence  of  bur  religion,  and  amid  the  loud'iemon- 
flrances  of  Scripture  and  Proteftahtifm,  To  large  a  body  oi 
Chriftians  has  relapfedxritb' the  folly,  and  confihued  ihitoh- 

'Itinately/for  ages. 

The.^eifiius  of  idolatry  carries  generally  one  uniform  appear* 
ance  with  it.  Proceeding  invariably  from  the  fame  caufe,  the 
erois   and  corporeal  difoofitibn    of  the  human  mind,    it .  in- 

'variably  wears  the  fame  cpniplexion.  .  Thus  one  commoaiyf- 
item  of  falfc  theology  appears  'in  all  the  various  nations  of 
heathemfm.  .'And  the olii  idolatry  is  ftrbngly  re flefted again 
in  the  new.    The  fame  in  kind,  they  are  merely  dii^rent  in 

degree. 

In  the  ^ays  of  C»fiu"^  the  Germans  worfliiped  only  thofe  con- 
IpicUous  parts  of  the  material  fyftem  about  them,  the  influence 
of  which  they  .felt,  and  the  ufefulnefs  of  which  they  expcri- 
cnced  -,  the .  Sun^  the  Moon,  and  Vulcan  or  Fire  .  This  muft 
have  been  the  firft  abfolute  and  avowed  idolatry  in  all  the  hea- 

.,1.»'.  M  ■»  J.J".  ^ 

then  natior^.^  And  it  was-the  firft  of,  the  Germans^  having  been 
brought  probably  witn  their  colonies  Into  Germany,  and  ftill 
Vivirig  denomiiiatidn  to  two  or  three  days  in  our  week>  Suur 
•day,  M'on-aay^  and  perhaps  Fri-day;  the  verb  Fire,  in  one 
taccjsptation  of  the  wqrd,  being  pronounced  Frie  to  this  day, 
.and  {}ifh  tranipofitions  pf  the  R  very  frequent  in  the  Saxon 
language '.  But  before  the  days  of  Tacitus  they  had  enlarged 
ihc  circle  of^abfiirclity,  and  borrowed  from  the  Celtick  naticins 
Wehifh  they  fubiued  in  Germany,  pr,  like  them,  invented  for 
tTiemfelves,  the  worfKip  of  many  divinities  befides,  Tuifto, 
Hercules,"  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  arid  others.  That  of  Tu- 
iftb  was  their  own  invention ;  this  fatlier  of  the  people  in  all 
pjL'obability  being  the  condu6lor  of  them  into  Germany,  and 
n0,w  deified  by  the  ipitative  folly  of  their  defcendants  '*.  And 
that'  of  the  reft  they  derived  from  their  Celtick  fub- 
jecls;  like  thern  and  the  other  heathens,  ftrangely  digefting 
iJlcm.into  a  fcale  of  divinities,'  and,  like  them  only,  acknow- 

3  iedging 
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kd^ng  Mercniy  far  their  firft  and  .chjef".  Mv§  th^y  adored  ^  ^  J- 
tinder  their  own,  German  appellatioggi  of  Loda,  Odioi  or  .Wo- 
den^ the  deftroyerV  the  l^^ter  being  defcribed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury with  all  the,  tefrible  majefty  of  the  .  claffical  ,gpd  of  bat- 
tles '*.  They  worfhiped  Jupiter  alfo  under  the  German-Celtick 
denomination  of  Thor,  Thur,.or  Thuaderj  as  Tor-an  and 
Tnr-uv  fignify  t^nnder  in  the  Irifli  and  Welfh,  and.  as  we 
have  a- Ron^ah^-Britifh  jufcription  difcovered  at  Chefter  L,0  M. 
Tanaro,  to  Jnjpjter  die  Tanar  or.  ThHind^r  "•  And  the  preV 
fent  appellations,  of .  Satur-day,  Tuef-day,  Wednef-day,  and 
Thnrf-diy,  or  as  the  lail  is  fimilarly  denominated  in  Dutch  the 
Thunderfiiay,  remain  tp  thc.prqfent  hour  Jively  memorials  of 
tile  idolatry  of  pur  fathers... 

This  was  very  fipiple  in  its  origin,,  and  for^fbnie  years ,aftei^ 
their  con^iielt,  of  Oermaijy.  But  1  thej  cpul4.  not  have  beeiv 
feWed  very  long  ampng  their  reduced .  Celtae,  before  the  ever- 
rcftlefs  fpirit  of  un-fatisfied  heathenifin.  would. multiply  their, 
divinities  and  rites.  .  They  had^neprly  forgptten  at  .firft  thfi  prir 
roitive  inftitution  and  univerifal  obfervance  of  facrjficesi:  but., 
before  tire  epd  of  the  firft ^ntury, .  ey^  copied  from  the  Celt*- 
their  horrid  oblations  of  human, viftiips/  arid  prefented,theni: 
at  ftatfd  feafons  to  Mercury  "*;  Their  temples^  like  the  origi-r; 
rial  ones  of  the  Celtse,  the  Perfians,  and  othe:r8,  in  the»  firft. 
century  were  aU  open  above,  and  merely  circular  indo^uses  jaL 
ftone;  many  of  which  remain  to  this. day  in  the  Orkncjf  and^ 
Shetland  ifles,  feeming  to  differ^  materially  ia  thw  conftraftion. 
from  the  fimilar  fanes  of  the.  Britons  in  the  Weftern*'*  And  the 
Germans  of  the  firft  century  retained  the  principle,, that  the* 
Gauls  had  loft  in  the  days  of  Csefar,,  ncyer  to  make  a  peifon^, 
reprefentation  of  their  deities  '^,  But  in  the  coptiiiualktproTi 
greffive  ftate  of  idolatry,  growing  grplffer  in  its  ideas  .and  b«-fr 
coming  more  materialized  in  its  theology,  *  they  .appear,  to,  have^ 
abandoned  both  thefe  principles  afterward,  and,  at  the.timie  .of ; 
their  fettlement  in  England,  to  have  had  coverings  ^.tQ.  their ^ 
temples  and  images  of  their  gods.,  irtxe  liejithen  fanes,  of., 
England,^  at.^  the  Saxon  converfion,  are.  ordered,  by  .pope  .Gic-. *. 

'  gory 
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Sea.  T.  gQjy  not  to  be  deftroyed,  but  converted  into  Chriftian  churches ; 
'  an  order,  that  fufficiently  fliews  them  not  to  be  merely  circles 
of  ftones "';  .  And,  during  the  mixt  ftate  of  religion  for  a  time 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft- Angles,  vw  find  a  Saxon  temple 
aftually  containing  within  it  one  altar  for  the  rites  of  idolatry, 
and  another  for  the  fervices  of  chriftianity  j  a  faft,  that  fully 
demonftrates  it  to  have  been  covered  "•  And  each  of  thcfe  had 
feveral  idols  within  them,  the  pcrfonal  images  of  thdr  deities, 
and  the  immediate  objefts  of  their  adorations  '•. 

Such  fanes  were  therefore  numerous  in  Northumberknd, 
and  one  at  leaft  was  erefted  in  Manchefter  probably,  and  ia 
every  other  market-town  of  the  kingdom. .  But  one  appears 
to  have  been  fuperiour  to  the  reft  in  dignity,  the  great  cathe- 
dral of  Northumbria.  And  it  was  fitiiated  on  the  wolds  of 
Yorkftiire,  at  a  place  near  Wightpii  formerly  called  Godmun- 
dingham,  and  now  fimilarly  denominated  Godmanfham.  It 
was  a  confiderable  building,  laid  out  into  feveral  courts,  and 
encircled  with  feveral  walls ; .  had  many  idols  and  altars  within 
it;'  Juid  was  attended  by  the  firft  perfonage  in. the  Northum- 
brian priefthood*^.  And  this  attendant  was  denominated  Coifi 
by  the  Saxons,  a  name  that,'  like  the  German  Dry  for  a  prieft, 
was  borrowed  from  the  Celt®  of  Germany;,  as  both  are  re-, 
tained  to  this  day  in  Scotland,  are  often  combined  together  by. 
the  Highlanders,  and  fignify  the  principal  Prieft  or  Dnjid  ". 

With  this  compounded  fyftem  of  idolatry,  half-Gemiian  and 
half-Celtick,  the  Saxons  landed  on  the  fhorcs  of  the  ifland, 
and  fettled  among  liic  Chriftians  of  the  Provinces.  And. 
the  native  roughnefs  of  theiK  manners .  would  infenfibly  be 
fmoothed,  and  the  naturaf  attachment  of  their  minds  to  ido* 
latry  imperceptibly  foftened]^  by  their  neceflary  and  perpetual 
ihtercoiirte  with  thenj.  '  They  allowed  the  Britons  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion/  Such  9,  favour  we  find  readily  granted 
in  Kent  to  the  Chriftian  queen  of  Ethelbert  and  her  attendants^ 
and  aftetwai'ds  as  readily  in  Northumbria  to  Edwin's  and  her 
retinue  **.  *  And  the  Britifh' chutches  in  general  appear  to  have 
renramedun-deftroyed'by  the  Saxons,  and  fome  of  them  even 
•  '^    3  applied 
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iatpplied  to  their  original  ufcs.  Thus  the  great  one,  that  was  ^ca.  r. 
ere£ted  upon  the  hill  near  Veiiilam,  and  at  the  general  place  of 
execution  for  the  Roman  Municipium,  was  ftanding  in  very 
good  prefervation  even  as  late  as  the  days  of  Bede*'.  But,  in 
the  ftipendiary  town  of  Canterbury,  no  lefs  than  two  of  them 
continued  to  the  Saxon  converfion  *\  And  one  of  thefe  feems 
to  have  been  regularly  ufkd  through  all  the  period  of  idolatry, 
as  the  temple  of  the  Provincials  at  Canterbury;  and  to  have  been 
therefore  chofen  by  Ethelbert's  queen,  .and  by  Auguftin  and 
the miilionaries,  before  the  converfion  of  the  king**. 

Indulged  with  this  reaibnable  liberty,  and  oppofed  by  no 
paffionate  prejudice,  the  Britons  would  fucc^sfully.  propagate 
thedoflrines  of  Chfiftianity,  And  their  knowledge. muft  have 
given  them  a  great  fuperiority  over  the  Saxons.  By  the  afliftance 
of  that  orb  of  light  which  beams  forth  in  the  code  of  revela* 
tion,  the  meaneft  Chriftian  can  think  more  fenfibly,  and  argue 
more  judicioufly,  on  thofe  dark  points  of  theology  which  have 
engaged  the  enquiries  of  man  in  all  ages,  than  the  wifeft 
philofophers  of.  Greece  or  Italy.  The  illiterate  fages  of  Ger- 
many, therefore,  would  be  a  very  unequal  match,,  and  the 
loweft  of  the  Provincial  peafants  an  invincible  chan^ion  a« 
gainft  the  idolatries  of  the  Saxons.*  And  the  .lives  of  the 
Britons,  now  refined  by  their  affli£tions  probably,  muft  have 
been  an  additional  recommendaribn  of  their  religion.  This 
indeed  is  but  an  equivocal  argument  in  favour  of  any,  being 
appficable  equally  to  the  falfe  and  the  true.  -  But  it  ordinarily' 
operates  with  more  force  than  any  other  on  the  generality  of 
mankind,  who  judge  more  by  their  fenfes  than  their  under ^ 
ftanding,  and  determine  oftener  from  the  bias  of  afie£tion 
than  the  impulfe  of  reafon.  And  that  purity  of  condu&, 
which  Chriftianity  has  generally  difiufed  ovisr'  the  lives 
of  its  profefibrs ;  a  much  greater  than  ever  appeared  in  the 
retainers  of  any  other  religion,  though  confidorably  lower  thaa 
the  ftandard  of  the  Chriftian  precepts ;  has  walways'been  a  vtry 
perfuafive  argument  in  its  favour.  Both  would  filently  make 
A  deep  impreflionan  the  Saxons, .  gradually  detach  them  from 

A  a  .a  their 
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Sea.  I.  therr  idolatry,  and  greatly  prq)are  tbcm.  for  Chriftianity.   Ani'^ 
we  find  them  accxMrdingly,  fomc  time  before  tlie  arrmi  of  Axt* 
guftine,  and  when  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  conirert  ikxm 
by  the  Britons  of  Wales^  a£^u^ly  prepared  for  conrverfiDa  acnii 
very  defirous  of  the  gcfpel  *V 

Apprized  of  this  readinefs  and  invited  by  thtfe  dtffire^  Gre^ 
gory  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  iiiuftrious  by  birth,  by  pety,  and 
by  learningi  formed  the  charkablr  refoKition  of  fending  mif^^ 
fionariies  into  Britain**.     Me  feleited  a  bo^  of  clorgymraf^irom 
the  monafterie*  at  Rome.    Me  gave  one  af  them^.  Angufkiae^ , 
an  authority  over  the  vcA^    And  he  difpatched  thtm  on  the 
Expedition,    li^  the  autumn  of  59^' they  croiled  the  continent 
ef  Fr^nce>  and  wafted  ccv^r  mto  Btitsiiti*\    1%e  Franks  had  ^ 
£>iiie  time  before  been  6M0rert»l  to  Chiiftianity:  acndl^ibme 
French  ctergycaen  were  aSbciatsd  with  them^  to  aft  as.tbck^in^- 
farpieters  to  the  Saarona;.    The  two-^ kngaagea  of  France  and* 
Eoj^andLwei^  the  fiune.    And  thefe  Roman  fathers  weie  natu-*  • 
tally  un^acfuaintediWitli  both ^    They  all  landed  at  the  great: 
and  aadent  entrance  into  Bt'itain^firom  Gaul^  tlte  welL^kiiown . 
hai^boor  of  Rbutupae,  and  upon  one  fide  of  it»  iti  the  ille  .of 
ThaneK;  bebig  a2xrat  forty  in  nxmxber.^    They  ac^akted  dut 
king  of  Kent  with  their .  arnval^  and^offieced  to  piJbach  the 
go^el  to  faun*    And  he  came  immediately  to  Thanet^  heard 
^em^  a«l^  owned  lJiei^gteeabletie6^  bqatvobjedted  to  the  noveil^,  . 
of  ithbir  ioEinras^    He  oldsred'iiavveizer  a  regular  peavifton  tct^ 
be  maJb  f<^  their  table,  invited  t^iem  to  his  csq)ital^  and  a£« 
j^gned  them  a  habitation,  in  it.    And  at  Canterbury  the  mif^ 
fionaries  aAed  prudently  as^  well  as  rdigioufly.    They  i^[)esatiir 
iSmr  time  in  aU  thole  holy  extrdbfbf'of.  piety,  which  peatfiarl|r 
attra&  tiie  ferioiis  attention  and  eng^  th^  r^gious  a£^£lioia!» 
•f  maiddndy  piseydrs,.  watchings,.  and  faftlngv*.    They  proachb^ 
the  dof^rine^^  they  Iwed  up  to  t^  precepts, .  of  the  Chriftide^ 
jBeligioa.    Aikl  with  a  ftri6i  afaftemixmfiiefs  they  confined  ^<»n>» 
Mws  tcr the  nec^lkries'of  Mfe.    Many  weDe .dUi|htJbd  tottih  tfab 
Ikoly  fimplicity  of  i^eir  ccmda£l«    Manf  wtte  ftrack  wMk  the 
views  tilat  ppcntd  in  tibwir  4ofiicimr     And  aherkiiig:^ 

and 
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and  a  number  of  Ins  fiibje£b,  vnate  converttfd«    No  forte  was  ,^^*j; 
v&d  to  the  reft.    Tbe^  BuiTKmaries  fenfibly  declared  the  ne- 
.  cefllty  of  a  voluntary  fervice.    The  people  were  left  to  tiiar 
own  ixicIinaticMi&.     And  all  of  them  received  the  faith  ^. 

Thus  fuccefsfuUy  heg^n,  the  work  of  converfion  was  as  liic- 
'CelsfiUly  profecuted,  And|  in  lefi  thsm  half  a  century^  the 
whc^  body  of  the  Saxons  was  reduced  under  the  donunioa  of 
Chriftianity.  The  neighbouring  Eait^Saxons  were  profe^ftsd 
m  604 1  the  Baft- Angles  in  627  i  one  part  of  the  Mercians  in 
6289  another  in  653^  and  the  reft  in  6$^**.  The  Weft- 
Saxons  were  baptized  in  634^  the  South-Saxone  in  678^  aiKl 
the  Northumbrians  in  627  '"'^  And  Edwin^  the  king  of  Nor* 
thumhria  and  the  conquerour  of  MasKhefter,  one  of  the  beft 
and  wileft  men  that  the  Saxon  faiftory  has  recorded^  was  made 
the  inftrmnent  of  brin^g  his  Northumbrians:  to  the  gpip^s 
and  of  uniting  his  Saxon  and  Britifli  fubje^  in  the  only  re- 
ligion of  truth  and  purity. 

In  the  fummer  of  625  iEdilbei^^  the  Chriftian  fifter  of  the 
Chriftian  Eadbald  king  of  Kent^  was  ^^Gaaced  to  Edwin  aad 
conducted  into  Northum^da.  She  had  previoufly  ftipotated  for 
the  free  exercife  of  her  religion  in  herfelf  and  all  her  attendants  ^ 
and  now  brought  Pauluuu  in  her  train,  a  clergyman  of  Rome, 
and  pnie  of  the  additional  miilionaries  which  Gregory  had  fent 
to  Bxitain  in  601  "•  And  the  immediate  Ifdiere  of  lus  activity 
was  the  <]aeen's  houihold.  But  his  views  extended  greatly  bew 
y«nd  lU  The  monarch  of  Northumbria  was  feniible^  pious^ 
1^  copU  And  he  ^ad  a£luaUy  promifed  to  examine  the 
evidenoesy  and  evea  embrace  the  do6h-iaes>  of  Chriftianity^ 
l£  the  reCgJMn  appeared  upon  trial  to  be  more  hAy  in  itielf^ 
ami  mere  woorthy  of  Divinity,  tb^  his  own«  Such  a  king 
ims  fiu»  to  be  a  oonrtrt  fea«.  An4  a  i^ne  6eld  «ai  ojpened  t9 
that  hontmcaUe  ambiuoa  of  doing  goods  wbkU  aftuated  the 

|0U(  of  fji|llUfll|»« 

.  Tin  food  vmi  WABiec&Mely  eaatered  «a  his  nuflionu  He 
I»ea«M  Chfifltowty  ta  tl^  oourt  an^  pe^pJ^-  And  in  thi$ 
emfk^  iw  ^mt^  UaM  wi^^gour%    V»  que^n  waa  deli-^ 

A  a  a  2  vered 
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Sca.r.  vercdof  a  iiaughtcr  at  Eaffer,  and  the  king  pcrmitted-hcr  tt>* 
be  baptized*     And  eleven  adults,  all  members  of  the  queen's  - 
family,  and*  the  more  immediate  objefts  of "Faulihus's  attention, 
were  baptized'  with  her  uponr  Whitfanday  in  the  year  626^  the 
fair  firft-fraits  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons; 

The  king  was  now  half- converted;  and  aftually  renounced - 
his  idolatry.     But  he  a6led  prudendy  and  honeftly^.    He  did  . 
not  immediately  profels  himfelf  a^  Chriftian.      He  had  been 
previoufly  engaged  in  examining  the  evidences  of  Chriftranity. . 
And  he- now  examined  them  with  greater  attention.     He  dif- 
courfed upon  them  with  Pauliiius.     He-  reafoned-  upon  themt 
with  his  wifeft  nobles*     And  he  revolved  them  carefully  inhfs; 
own  excellent  underftanding.     PTe  offen  retired^  irito^  privacy,., 
thought  over  the  fubjeft  in  fecret;  and  filently  meditated*  his 
tfoture  behaviour  in:  fo  ci*itical  and  important  a  bufiheft:     Ih. 
•&ch  a  dif|)ofttton  of  rmnd'i  and  with  fuch  a  religion  under  con- 
fideration,    he  could  not  long  hefitate;      Hedid^^not.     And,, 
now  relblvedr in- himfelf,  he.fummoned*  the  body  of  Kis  barons i 
to  York     In  a*  concern  that  was  fo*  truly  national,  he  nattf-- 
rally  wifhed-  to  have^  the  national-liiffi-ages  concurrent  with  Kfe 
ownv 

The  parliament  cohvcSned  j     The  king  declared*  the  occafion  > 
of  the  meeting:     And  the  coifi  or  head-pontif  of  Northum- 
bria  was  die-  firflf  that  Ippke:     He  gave  his  voice  for  examining . 
€hriftianity,  and  ^ven-  for  prcftrring  it  to  their  *  owii'  religion, . 
if  it  was  found  to  deferve  the  preference;     He  was  fecoilded  by 
a  baron;   who  juftly  condemned' the*  general  fyftem  tfB  hca«* 
thenifm^  ay  keeping  mankind  in  a  dark  flate  of  iglterancci, 
ihewing  them  neither  S?fhat  had  preceded-,'. nor ^' whaf  vhis  to- 
fbllow-,  this -fleeting  period  of  exiftence.^  -  And^l  thchiemj^rs .. 
ef  the^  affemftly  eoricarred'  with  -both.*    Tite  powtf*  Aen  re*- 
queflMtfr  hear  Paiilinus-  ipeak  on*  the  riimt  6f^th«MCRl4ftian 
Dieity.     Paulinus  fpoke.      And  the  other  fdfe  coi*fJ68ttn  in 
ftvery  ^ord!  ^  Me  htid  longfbnrid  Ms  cnqfArfes^'afW-^ftilrfii^re-- 
turned  with  di^ppekitmetit  and  rewa^fed;  with-  ttiehlfteationi 
He  now-law  a,di%3ay  ofi  it,  Iht^  ^]xA;U 
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nity-  rAnd  he  propofed  thcrfefore  to  deftroy  the  temples,  and  ^-^ 
overturn  the  altars,  of  an  un-profitable  fervice.  As  the  firft 
fchohr  of  the  nation,  as- the  firft  pricft  of  their  religion,  this 
aflembly  6f  military  bacons  natiinilly  laid  a  great  -ftrdfi  orr 
His  opinion.  And* the  king  openly  declared  himfelf  aprdfelyte. 
Never  perhaps  wai  the  caufe  of  Ghriftianity  indulged  with  fo 
(blemnand  -^  fair  a  national  hearing.  And>  never  certainly  did 
its  evidences  produce  fo  cordial  and  immediate  a  <x>nver(ion*  of 
a  whole  ndtion.  '         '      '     • 

The  triple  at- GodhiWifllam;  w4s  reduced  to  afhe&  liy-thfe 
hoheft  izeal  of"  the  pontif  aad  his  attendant^;'    The  king-  was. 
rtiore  intimately  inftrdfted  in  the  elements  of  the-Chriftian  re- 
li^on;     And  on  Eafter  fttnday,  in  the  year  627,  he  and  aU~ 
his  barons  were  foletoniy  baptii^'at  t'c^k.v    Tho^t%4t  body 

of  t)ie  Northidi^brianii  followed  the^exstirnpfas  ^<^  (overeign 

and  their  felgnktfs^.i  Numbers  were  initiate  with  them,  no  lefs 
than  1 2o<^  perfohs  dn£after  fhnday.  Succeflive  multitudes  weoe 
regulariy  baptiaid  every  day  *tiU  Pehtecoftl  Aiii  tire  whole  nai- 
uoyi^sa^zced^tk^^maxdy  reHgi6n:of  Jj£.sus,  with  a  juft  warmth 

Thus^did  Paulintis'  Become 'the.'  great  apoftle  49f:'Northum^ 
:bria^  a  ma)i  reverend  for  his  years  and  V^i^tible  inhis  a^pefl^. 
-tall,  black-haired,  and  thiit-viiaged,  Staving  a  Henderhociked 
note,  and  fto(^mg>  a*  Uttlt  in  his  walk  -^  ^Aiid  the  baron  of 
M^hefter<  was  baptiswd'  atiYork  -ifi^  tlie  reft  of  his'  brediren  **. 
-ChHftiakity  onee  tnore  bkaffne  (th^*  poplar  religioa  of  the 
mahout,  ajid^wrthiii*fevcn  year*  bhly  ifter  the  reduction  of  it 
by  Edwin;  '  The^  fervices  of  idolatry  were  no  longer  beheld  in* 
tirrftreets-of  the  town:  -  The  ^rifoil$  faw  theijp  feHow-citjzens 
andl6r<»cofwert:cd't(*  Ae^faiTirrtligidh  wkh  thfemfelve^,  -  And; 
both' of-'tkism 'now  met  inl*^i6iteAi^le^'  aad  \im^ih  the  t^or- 
Qdfs  hi  the  ^otie  cutty 'gei(aineil>2vkii^V  the>L<>rd  of  Natupe» . 
theiFkAer-of-Sfiritsj  aadith©  fVlend  pf :  Mah  **.     ' 


*  *- 
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'Gikto?,?,  a3«ri4'^4.r^Dio-p.  i a Sr^—' Tacitus  Aim..  1.  jkv. 

tC,  31.-^* yet  tbic  :gpive  tMi4  gfcl<pfepWc4  PJ»t«tfdL  r«ih^ 

ftory  of  J^gprtha  iii.4U  iU'ibpcking  ciBc:uiif4?n«;es»  without  4}pe 

(Compttn^UfiK  of  forroivr;  aati  ev^a  hadkly  ^eq^arks  "at  tl^dofe 

;i3pQa  the:  jufla^  of  lys  fate.    Stee?  hi«  Ufe.pf .  Mariiw.r-*  Taq- 

fii»  de  MoF.  G«i^.  c.  ayi-'-^ee  alf^  «>  16.—^*  Becardi  Lcgfe 

Franconun  p.  83,  Si  Romanus  homo  comxha  re^  :Occii^%  fiji- 

<«)iti«  ^€.--^7  Xon^on  .^^[^iQtA  ;«  t'iupi4  2.  W<^  a^d  Pktoi'v.  ii. 

p.  M^.  St^haniM.*— '  Cae&r  pk  i%%^  .DsqnuDS .  i^HWIpro  .«9«f<9< 

iloe  dqomt  qiios  cemai^  .«t  ^opram  opibus  ^>ert»  Juvaqytur* 

SQlfcOb  «t  Vulcanum,  et  .LuBCMEa:  r^iiltios  im  £m^i  qiudem 

twmpccont.^'  So  fiicd  b^^  J3nd«^  FH>ft  F^vOl*  Fi>tg^  Fidiiu:  ^. 

And  .this  Fci?  of  1^  Gesqeuois  wMth^cefer^  •d^nomitiaipdt  «v- 

-:tkit%  Frfi7«rM  I^orwajj(O^WQnmiu!s  Dani^  Moii4K»4iM», 

;iu  1 4^.;^^  Tacitus  dr  Mor;  G«rm.  c  a.**^'  Tacitiis  e..  9,  De(»- 

lum  flauoB^  Mercuojuntcdbint,  ^Makii^  of  the  Gecman)*  and 

fCatfm*  p.  J  2^  Qcnai  laaiciiD^  NJ^ccnrimn:  coiunt*.  f^eiUKO^:  of 

'the  Celtae.^^**  Qfibft  v«  L  p^  x^c  and  199,  and  WoniMtis'« 

DamoMcte^  p.  »i*.    See  aiiniffadn  ihecebce in  C&dte  upoa 

S^fcn  «ohia  p»  cq4(»  aikk  in.  vaiMUf  outers,  «te  fvi^ofe  Wodeti 

:toJbavehfeiiMj9i:si)f^-^'^Seetbe4iiicripti9ninHor^^    The 

aanr  ^Mas '^iMfyThcuwi*  Tbom^iei  2k;cica)ft  of  ftaiie  ded»- 

.caitod  «»thiade^  in  iceMsKJt  «$  4«ililitiil0l«d  Tl(«rqf«*i|fiiK(;  at 

:pK&Rt  (GiRtticfi  Mwi.  If.  ;{;r)  i  «pd  thf  JM^  w«»  oouMoi  ^  plt^* 

ai^kciatiffliii  aa  ia  Si^uivdajf  of  Satufdaj.--*.'*  Cailar  p.  laa* 

Na^uci  ^n^iis  ftudent,  and  Tadtua  c.  $  aad(  Qxhs  p.  lao 

<GWBpasedM---^^ Ts^tm»e.  9^  «&#  Offian  vc  ii  p.  89«  a  not*.—  " 

^f9(ar  p.  saj^  and  Toeitns  c  ^—- '^  Mb  i  i,  c.  jf^.    iaid  <Sm- 

Ijoi^  «(«|}H  not  h«  iniM<R<M^  tMr  ^oa^ra^tioB,  4ic«  two 

of  AiiguAiMra  atttnd«nta  haiinovf  been  wilh>  lam  ^^Anem  hiP 

wrote  this  letter  j(.€.  27).^-.^*Be40  L  ii;*  c  15.-— ^Bfttel;  i*  c. 

30  and  L  n.  c.  13.    And  Olaus  Wonmus  de  Danicis  Micniu.> 

mentis  1.  jL  £.4  fliews  the  Germans  of  the  continent  to  have 

latterly  had  idols***-*"  Bede  L  ii.  c  13.    And  lee~a  carious  de- 

4  fciiption 
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icnption  of  its  remains,  by  a  ibraage  auftake  infertt4  in  the ,  ^'  *• 
•ccovnt:  of  the  Pidb  Wall,  Cain^n  c.  1057.    So  likewife  in 
tdk,  6q  we  hove 'two  hills  placed  near  <Stunainfteri  and  in  col. 
^  mentioned  again  as  4iffereat  ones,  and  j&eed  at  the  end  «f 
Craaboume  Chaie.    And  thC'two  £dd^^(tais  'm  Wlhi^hife  are 
caaiaaxiMd  in  col.  108.— Bu^,  on  exaa^aing  the  hue  edi^ioe  e€ 
Camden,  l-fisadfthefemiilakes  pfofierly  rectified  there.— *' fieie 
ilud.  and  Crit.I>iir.p.«  346.  The  Hi^^ihueidcfis  caU  thdr  Dffukl  ^ 
eith^  Coiffie  or  Caiffie:  and  Aicttin«8  a  Saxon,  who  Twrote- 
tiefoDe  themiddli-of  the  &th  'Century  ;(Bede  p.  225  add  Gale  p. 
730),  calls  the  N<Mtbcimhfi«tti  pont^  Caefi  (p.  706  Gaki).-^* 
Bede  1.  i.e.  2;  and  1.  ii, c.  9«*— "Bede L  i.  c.  26,  27, and  $j;.'^ 
•*Bode  1.  u  c.  26.'—**  See  Gwgpry's  5)^,  5S  in  Bede  p,  ^8. 
X)eildeianter  yelle  converti),  <;|nd  1^. 4.  c.  24>    See  alfo  Eij^.  50.--*' 
**Ep.  ibid,  and  Bede  1.  ii.  Cv  « .  •  Ku|£  Alfred  ^es  tlui^  tv^^ 
wronght  chara&er  of  GregiKy,  Confida:};^    vir  J»rtitQdinie 
abfi^ue  furore,  ihinmo  ieniu,  '£ipient^,   cooiiHo  pneditiis<^« . 
RonHUXonua  vir  optimus,  mentis  jnag^t«<Uae  abundantiffiinus,  > 
ma||^te  Uberjriraus  {(ee  bis  pr^ce  to  this  tcanflation*  o^ 
Gwfory's  Paftoral,    Affer  jw  "9?  "Wife).*-*' Gr?jqry';8  -  kttef 
(Bede  L  L  c:  23), .  when  .the< -nuflionaiies-  were  m  PiDvenCf 
(fee  Smith  in  Bede's.aj^endixp.  679),  is  dated  the  a^of  July^  • 
— **  Bede  Li.  c.  23 — 26  and Ep.  -58  and  59m Bede's ajj^ndix^  f 
Vi,.c^.Z2,  and  1.  y.  c.  .zz.^^Mc.  Carte  p.  aa2>:ha»  s^f^ed  the- 
cenfure  in;£|{^  -^^^  Sacordotes  e'^dcioo  iKg%ei||s>  .to  the  French^ 
ckifQ^   &iU.  i;  x:.  2^.|>latfd^^£0iiiines  it  to  the  Welfli^  Nunf>7 - 
^uam  genti  Anglorum  l£Kuin  Britanmam  ioiColeinti  verhwB  fidoi  - 
prae(Hcando  committereot.  ■ .  And  fo  does;l.>  v.  cx.apt  like»ri&.i<^ 
"JBede.Lii.  C..3,  ,15^  anda^and.!.  ivu^;^*!  an4tMf*-t*°Baiel.4ii.  • 

c.  7  andl.  iy,  cj^  i^ri7r''^^V'«?f.<*»>?r»<i4te^*W8ip.  ^A^.Oale. 

-^^*Bede  1.  ii.  c;  9,  13,  and  14.  AtcuinuS)  i^^aking  of  theidoU- 

temple  being-  defbroyed,  fays, . 

■  .  £re£ta  ruit  fani  {%u£):Qm '  profani, 

Funditus  in  cineres  -etinm  deftpu^  fatifcit  {p.  706.  Gale).  • 

A»i-  fee  Nenniiis?«  E|nlar^..pi  1^ j.-^"  ^^  K  4i.>  «t  j4.— ** 

!*Bede  1.  ju^  9*^. J^.^.qml%^t^i^ao^^bufc^:.;, 


'4€ 


^l^l^'p  ^*  Mft  Hume,  in  his  account  oftHe  Saxon  theology,-  Has  made 
4brnc  ftrange  miftakes.— ^  "  The  fupefftition  vif  the  Gennans,** 
he  fays,  *^  particularly  4hat  bf  l3ie  Saxons,  was  6F  the  grofleft 
^*  &kA  mdft  barbai-ous  Idha  ;^and'being  founded  on  certain  tra- 
•'^  dition^l  tales,  -received  fr6m  their  iahceftors,  -not  reduced  to 
*•  any  fyfteni,  >nor  fuppoited'liy  political  inftittition's,*  like  that 
of  the  Druids,  it  feems  to  have  made  little  impreffion  oh  its 
votsuies^  and  toliaveeafilyrefigned  Its  place  to  the  new  doc- 
f*.  trine  promulgated  totheifi"  (p.  36).— The  S'4*oti  fuperftition 
appears  no  where  to  have  /bieen  more  jgrofs  than  the  geiieral  ido-* 
Tatfy'oF  Germany.  It  was  exa£tly  the  fame  with  it.  And  nei-- 
ttherw^iS'of  the  groUeft  and  mofti)arbarous  kimL  ^  T^^X  ^^^^f 
as  r^haire  already  ihewn,  a  compound  of  the-  Cellick'  and  Ger- 
man theologies.  And  they  were  equally  founded  upon  tradi- 
6csud  tales  witii  ^  Geltick,  equally  reduced  to  a  iyftem^  and 
equally,  though  not  in  an  eiqual  degree,  fupported  by  political 
iitiftitutions.  The  ^riefts  of  flxe  Germans  "had  not  the  fame 
hi^  authority  as  the  Druids  £f(  the  Celtae.  But  tSieir  religion 
-was  fup|K>rted  by  the  policy  of  the  ftate,  as  that  was,  and  as 
jinjfeed  all  cfftabliihed  religions  are,  or  they  would  not  be  efta- 
Mifhedi  And  the  German  idolatry  feertis  from  fafts  to  have  made, 
not  only  not  a  weaker,  but  aftually  a  ftrongcr,  impreffion 
iiipoh  ks  votaries  than  the  Celtick.  The  Gauls,  in  the  very 
reign  after  their  redu^on  by  the  Romans,  defcrted  the  princi- 
ples of  their  national  faith,  and  reared  temples  to  Ci^Br  and 
Augiilhls  5  Avhik  thie  tribes  of  the  Germans;  which  had  remained 
eonqtie^ed  from  the  reign  of  Augufhts  even  to  the  days  of 
Tacitusi  insdlthat  long  period  of  time  appear  not  to  have 
made  the  leaft  alteration  in  their  national  re%ioa  (iee  Tacitus). 
And  fuck  ia&  are  the  beft  proofs  6f  the  impreffions. 
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difFerent  criticks  to  different  periods  of  our  hiftory.  By  fome  Sca.ji. 
it  has  been  afcribed  to  Honorius,  the  fifth  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  the  year  635  or  636  *.  By  others  it  has  been 
more  fenfibly  attributed  to  his  fucceflbr  Tlieodore,  who  was 
confecrated  to  the  fee  in  668,  and  made  the  firft  of  our  me- 
tropolitical  vifitations  the  year  following  *.  And  it  is  carried 
much  lower  agdn  by  others,  being  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
gradual  and  growing  work  of  feveral  centuries  after  the  Saxon 
converfion '.  From  this  diverfity  of  opinion,  the  point  fhould 
feem  to  be  one  of  thole  many  particulars  in  the  original  annals  of 
every  nation,  which  will  always  remain  un-decided  by  the  cri- 
tick,  becaufe  he  is  not  furnifhed  with  fufiicient  information 
concemit)g  them.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  prefent* 
And  it  has  been  really  conlidered  without  a  fufiicient  examina- 
tion of  the  evidences,  and  really  determined  without  a  proper 
attention  to  the  proofs. 

If  we  look  with  any  accuracy  into  the  polity  of  our  church, 
in  the  earliefl  flages  of  its  eflablifhment ;  we  fhall  find  notices 
occafionally  communicated,  and  fafis  incidentally  recorded, 
that  fhcw  the  diocefTes  of  it  even  then  to  have  been  actually 
divided  into  parifhes. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century,  and  within  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  converfion  of  Northumbria,  we  fee  churches 
ereftcd  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  the  clergy  regularly  ad- 
miniftering  in  them,  and  the  people  every  funday  repairing  to 
the  one  and  attending  on  the  other.  Even  at  this  early 
period,  the  Northumbrians  are  exprefsly  declared  by  their  coun- 
tryman and  hifloria|i,  Bede,  to  frequent  the  churches  in  crouds, 
and  liflen  to  the  vpice  of  inflru6lion,  conflantly  and  regularly 
every  funday  *.  And  our  anceftors  of  that  time,  therefore,  were 
as  much  under  the  regimen  of  appropriated  and  refident 
pafiiors,  as  we  ourfelves  are  at  prefent. 

A  little  later  than  this,  but  ftiU  nearer  to  the  moments  of 
converfi<m,  the  fame  appearances  are  pbfervable  in  the  kingdom 
or  church  of  Mereia.  A  trifling  faft  fhews  it.  And  a  fingle 
incident  often  lets  in  light  upon  the  whole  hiftpry  of  a  nation, 
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^•J^  The  king  of.Mcrcia  deftroying  Rochcfter  in  676,  the  biihop  of 
the  latter  applied  to  the  prelate  of  the  former ;  tecdived  from 
him  the  pofiibffion  of  a  church  in  Me^cia,  and  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  land  which  was  annexed  to  it ;  and  there^  engaged  in . 
the  minifteries  of  a  private  clergyman,  ipent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  peace '.  And  before  676,,therrfore,  the  churphes  of 
Mercia  had  received  an  endowment  of  glebe,  were  pofTefled  in 
fee-fimple>  and  had  each  its  appointed  minifter  regularly  ofE- 
elating  in  them. 

The  formation  of  parifhes  among  the  Saxons  was  coxvsl  with 
thdr  profeffion  of  Chriftianity .    In  Northumbria  aod  in  Mercia. 
we  find  them  formed  and  eftabliflied,  within  twenty  or  twenty*' 
five  years  only  from  their  refpe£^ive  convei-fions.      And  the- 
Saxons  in  great  meafure  received  the  inftit\ition,  together  with- 
their  religion,  from  the  intermingled  Britons  of  the  Provinces. 
The  latter  appear  from  the  trifling  remains  that  are  fared  of 
the  Britifti  churches;    to  have  had  their  clergy  in  the  lixth 
century,  not  coUefted  into  a  monaftick  body  under  the  wing: 
of  the  bifhop,  and  detached  by  him  in  journies  throu^  di£^ 
f«rent  parts  of  the  diocefe  j  but  more  judicioufly  for  religion* 
fettled  feparately  among  the  people,    and.  more  fatisfaftorily- 
to  themfelves  pofleflfed  of  endowed  churches.      And  in  that 
melancholy  delineation  which  GiMas  has  given  us  of  the  cleiigy; 
in  his  time,    overcharged,  as   in  all  probability,  it  is  by  the 
colouring  of  zeal,  he,  has  mejitioned  fome  convincing  particu-- 
lars  of  this  nature.     Britain,  he  fays,  had  very  many  priieAs  a»i" 
miniffeers   at  that   time„   meQ  without  wifdom  and  without; 
ftiame^  pof&(^  of  chuiches^  but  ofikiating-invtlieni  fbcgsdnV 
Thefe  inftruftors  of  the  people  were  the  wotfft  edraOkipks^  to^ 
fiiem, ,  baniftting  perhaps-  a  religious  mother  of  religious  ii(le^^ 
from  their  houfes,  and  introducing  other  women  ift-their  fttad^.' 
the  ready  miniflers  of  their  pEivite  pl^a&res  \      Th^  eai^s, 
w6rc  ever  open  to  the  idle  jefts  and  fbol^  convej?Kita©nr  of 
worldly  men  abeut  th«im     And  tkey  w^tfr  pstftkuladj*  cxpen? 
Mvali  the  doublmgs  and  wuwfings  of  woiidjy  bufinefs  't    They 
prefided  ovet  tlieir  ttartJcular  Sockfrji  bwt-  lAe"  people  were 
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daily  cnfiiared.by  tisbadhefs  of  tiieir  pi'a£liees,  and  daily  pe*  Sca.n. 
lifhed  through  the  contagion  of  their  vicioufncfe  ••  They 
gained  their  admiifion  to  the  holy  order  by  the  influence  of 
bribes.  And  the  appropriated  endowments  of  the  churches 
were  at  once  their  inducement  and  reward  '*'.  If  ever  they 
oeercifed  iiolpitality»  they  niQxd  merdy  from  a  paffion  for  po^ 
pnterity .  Though  fatficrs^  they  were  impui:e ;  and  their  fons 
were  educated  in  the  fame  imparity.  And  they  were  equally 
unable  to  goYom  their  own  families,  unqualified  to  minifter  in 
the  houfe  of  God,  and  imworthy  to  prefide  over  their  particu*- 
lar  flocks  ".  Thefe  are  circumftancet  which  clearly  imply* 
and  notices  that  a£bially  declans^  the  interefts  of  reUgion  to 
have  been  carefully  confulted  among  the  Britons,  by  a  general 
diftributicm  of  the  clei^  oyer  the  diocefs,  by  the  affignmelit  6( 
particular  ilocks  tx>  them,  and  the  fettiement  pf  particular  fti- 
pends  upon  them. 

:  Such  are  the  plain  evidences  of  a  parochial  cfivKion  of  thft 
kingdom  in  the  earheift  ages.  And  it  is  furprizing  to  find  theni 
all  either  cardefsly  overiookod  or  ignorantly  neglected  by  the 
hiftorians,  the  antiquaries,  and  the  lawyers  that  have  fb  fre* 
Queiltly  canvafied  this:  fUbjetSt*  They  carry  a  decifive  aiitho* 
rity  witli  thbm.  Thiey  fliew  the  falfity  of  thofe  opinions, 
which  attribnte  the  general  diviJion  to  Honorius,.  to  Theodore, 
or  fome  centuries  after  both.  And  they  argue  the  parifhet 
to  have  been  all  formed  at  once  immediately  on  the  Saxon  con-^ 
vdriion,  aiid  even  eftablifhed  previoufly  for  ages  among  the  Bri4 
tons  of  the  Provinces. 

And>  from  this  initght  into  the  polity  of  the  Britifh  and 
Saxcm  churches,  we  may  perceive  the  folly  of  applying  fome 
pafTages  in  Bede,'  as  diey  have  been  invariably  applied  by  our 
biftorians.  They  cannot  be  contradi£lory  to  the  accounts 
which  Bede  has  ahready  given  us.  They  ztt  eafily  reconcile- 
able  to  them.  And  they  afhudly  confirm  them.  In  his  epiftM 
to  Egbert,  this  very  ufeful  writer  afilires  us  upon  the  report  of 
Others,  ^at  in  7 54  there  were  many  places  in  the  Northumbrian 
kinj^don^  not  tt>wns^  but  vfflages,  Villias^  Viculi,  or  Agelli, 
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and  fuch  villages  only  as  were  at  a  diftance  from  the  parifh- 
churches,  and  fituated  among  the  mountains  and  foriefts ;  in 
which,  for  many  yeai's  together,  not  a  clergyman  appeared  to 
inftru6l  them  "•  And  the  ground- work  of  his  charge  was  this. 
That  the  clergy  of  the  times,  who  officiated  in  their  churches 
every  funday,  often  vifited  the  ittnoter  villages  in  their  parifhes, 
to  preach  to  the  inhabitants,  baptize  their  children,  vifit  their 
fick,  and  perform  the  other  duties  of  the  paftoral  care  among 
them'\  In  his  general  hiftory  and  life  of  Cudbcrt  he  himfelf 
informs  us,  that  this  pious  clergyman,  making  little,  joumies 
in  the  north  in  order  to  inftrufl:  the  people,  went  chiefly  to 
thofe  villages,  Villae  or  Viculi,  that  becaufe: of. their  remote 
and  hilly  fituation  were  not  vifited  by  the  regvdar  teachers  '*. 
And,  in  other  parts  of  his  hiftory,  he;  intimates  concerning 
the  kingdom  in  general  and  the  nort^r  of  it.  in  particul^>  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century,  when  the  parifh-prieft 
accidentally  vifited  or  any  other  clergyman  cafually  travelled 
through  one  of  thefe  villages.  Villas  or  Viculi,  he  was  received 
as  the  fervant  of  God,  and  requefted  to  preach  to  the  people  "\ 
All  this  fhews  the  largenefs  of  the  firfi:  pariihes  in  the 
noith^  mofi:  of  them  including  a  length  of  woods  within  them, 
and  many  extending,  as  thofe  of  Preftwich  and  Rochdale  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchefter  do  at  tl^s  day,  a  confider-- 
able  way  into  the  adjoining  mountains.  But  the  compl^nt 
preferred  by  Bede  is  again  intimated  thirteen  years  afterward,  in 
the  third  canon  of  Cuthbert  at  Clovelhoo,  at  a  time  when  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  eleventh,  thirteenth,  fourteentbt 
and  maiiy  others,  prove  parifiies  to  have  been  certainly  laid 
out  and  clergymen  certainly  fettled  in  them  "*•  And  near  a 
century  before  the  time  of  both,  and  when  the  vifiter  or  the 
traveller  was  requefted  to  preach,  the  teachers .  were  preflw ters 
regulai'ly  fixed  in  the  country,  and  the  people  regularly  repaired 
for  inftruftion  to  their  churches  on  fundays  *^ 

The  religion  of  redemption  was  eftabliihed  triumphantly  in 
Britain,  about  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century ;  and 
parochial  diftridts  would  naturally  be  formed  before  the  conclu-- 
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(ion  of  it.  They  probably  were,  immediatejy  after. the  eftablifh*-  ^^^H- 
ment  of  Chriftianity.  And  they  certainly  were  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans ;  as  the  fad  and  bufy  period  of  wars, 
immediately  fubfequent,  would  prevent  any  improvements  in 
the  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  polity  of  the  kingdpm.  The  pro- 
ymces  of  the  biihops  were  denominated  parochise  by  the  Bri- 
tons '* :  and  thefe  little  diftrifts  within  them  very  naturally  af- 
fumed  the  lame  appellation,  being  the  contrafted  dioceffes  of 
fubordinate  clergymen.  And  the  pariOi  of  Manchefter  was 
originally  l4id  out,  probably  near  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century,  pretty  certainly  before  the  conclufipn  of  it, 
and  undoubtedly  before  446. 

t  Thus  originally  eftablifhed  in  the  kingdom,  the  parochial 
diviiion  would  remain  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  was 
continued  to ;  the  days  of  Gildas,  and  exifted  under  the  do- 
minioii  of  the  Saxons,  The  Britiih  parifh-prieft  of  Manchefn 
ter>  ^  the  Saxon  conqueH:,  would  naturally  remain  under  the 
viftors,  and  continue  with  his  people  in  the  parifh.  The  con*, 
didon  of  his  pariihioners  particularly  demanded  his  care,  (loop-* 
ing  as  they  were  und^r  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  dominion,  and 
in  danger  of  being  ieduced  to  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  Ido« 
latry.  And,  on  the  converfion  of  the  Northumbrians  feven 
years  afterward,  the  old  parifh  of  the  Britons  would  become 
the  new  one  of  the  Saxons.  The  Britifh  clergymen  in  all 
probability  were  the  firft  parifh-priefts  of  the  latter,  as  none  of 
themfelves,  not  evai  the  only  fcholars  of  their  nation,  their 
idolatrous  priefts,  could  have  been  initiated  into  the  nuniflry 
for  many  years  after  their  converfion.  Egbert  was  the  firft 
Saxon  that  was  raifed  to  the  epifcopate  among  us.  And  he  was 
not  confecrated  till  732  *^. 

.  ^yhen  the  parochial  divifiom  was  projefted  among  the  Ro- 
man Britons^  their  towns  would  firft  engage  the  attention  of 
the  bifhops,  and  be  firft  defigned  as  the  centers  of  their  pa- 
rifhes.  And  the  extent  of  thefe  would  be  commenfurate,  not 
with  the  narrow  fphere  of  the  cultivated  g;roimds  about  them, 
but  with  the  whole  compafs  of  the  feigniory,  thofe  grounds 
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^^'  ^\and  the  ufeful  woods  beyond  them.  But,  when  the  odier  putt 
of  the  Provinces  came  next  to  be  modelled  upon  paper,  the 
other  feigniories  would  as  naturally  be  formed  into  pariihesw 
The  diocefles  had  previoufly  been  made  commenforate  with 
the  provinces  ;  and  the  parifhes  would  therefore  be  made  cam^ 
m^urate  with  the  baronies^.  And  that  they  aduaily  were  fo^ 
is  plainly  intimated  in  the  canons  of  Cuthbert  at  Clovelhoo. 
There  they  are  literally  defcribed  by  the  ninth  as  loca  et 
regiones  laicorum,  the  pc^efiions  and  feignories  of  the  laymen^ 
which  had  pre(byters  fettled  in  them,  and  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  biftiops  of  the  kingdom  **•  And  the  feignory  of 
Manchefter  was  therefore  formed  into  the  parilh  of  it. 

At  that  period,  they  both  comprized  the  {M^ent  lordfiiip 
and  parifti  of  Alhton-under-Line.  And  thefe  were  members 
of  the  others,  even  down  to  the  later  ages.  In  the  records  of 
our  barony,  Albert  Grelle,  the  lord  of  it  in  the  twelfth  cett-* 
tury,  teftifies  that  he  gave  totam  terram  de  Eftcm,  of  the 
whole  townftiip  of  Afhton,  to  Roger  the  fon  of  Orm,  to  be 
held  Bs  Roger  held  it  from  the  father  of  Albert**.  And  in  ano- 
ther deed,  dated  the  fifth  of  Henry  the  fixth,  Thomas  d6  Isi 
Ware,  lord  of  Manchefter  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ^ves  to 
John  de  Aflieton  and  his  heirs  for  ever  one  rod  of  land,  parcel 
of  the  manour  of  Manchefter,  in  a  certain  field  denon^ihated 
Smithfield,  together  wi^  the  church  of  Aihcton;  the  faid 
John  holding  the  manour  of  Afheton  from  Richard  de 
Kirkby  knight,  and  Richard  holding  it  from  Thomas  de  la 
Ware " .  In  a  third,  dated  the  thirty-fccond  of  Edward  the 
firft,  WilHam  de  Marchia  is  faid  to  have  been  parfon  of  the* 
church  of  Manchefter,  to  which  (adds  the  record)  the  chapcf 
of  Aftieton  is  annexed,  ad  quam  capella  de  Afheton  eft  annexa  ; 
and  Walter  de  Langton  to  have  been  parfon  afterwards,  and  to 
have  held  the  chapel  of  Aftieton  in  the  fame  marnier,  tenuit 
capellam  de  Aflieton  fimiliter**.  And  in  another^  the  forty- 
fixth  of  Henry  the  third,  Thomas  Grelle  is  declared  to*  have 
given  his  fbn  Ptter  the  manours  of  Manchefter  and  Childwatt, 
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mth  the  churches  of  both,  and  the  chapels  of  Aihcton^  Hale,  ^*  ^^• 
and  Caftan  belonging  to  them  ^\ 

Thus,  wa;s  the  antieat.manour  and.  original  parifh  of  Man^ 
chefter  exa£Uy  commeafurate  in  fize,  and  extende4  equally  over 
the  preiien^  townfhip  and  parifh  of  Aihetan .  And  the  whole 
was  ikirted  by  the  parifhes  of  Eccles  and  Flixton  on. the  weft» 
aad  \|i^aihed  by  the  currents '  of  the  Merfey  and  Tame  on  the 
ibuth;.  reached  up  to  the  hills  of  Saddleworth  onf  the  oaAf 
and  bordered  up9Qi  th^  parifli  of  Preftwich  to  the  iK>rth.  It 
W4S  a  level  but  irregular;  are?i.  of  fifty-five  or  fixty  milea  in  cir- 
iiuinfef ence ;  the  longeft  diameter  croiiing  from  ead  to  weft, 
and  bebg  about  twelve  .or  thirteen  in  extent  $  a»i  the  ihorteft 
runniing  fr<>«i  fomth^^wefl  ta  north-^eaft. .  ai^l  b^^  about  ieven 
and  arlolf..  And  the  to^n.w^s  fituated^  not  exa£^ly  in  the 
oenttf  >  but  near  tho  northern'  and  w^em  margins  of  it  j  thd 
boundaries  of  Preftwkh  rang^ig  within  three  miks^  andjthofe 
of'Ecfclea  within  one,  from  the  town;  and  the  limits  of  Flix-* 
«»u.Cheadie,.  S:tQQkporti  and  Rochdale  lying  at  the  diflanco 
erf  five,. eight,  aJid^yen.fr©?fLit_  ; 


'  Aichbtfliop  Panker,  BKhop  Godwin,  Mr.  Camden,  Mr« 
Hume,.  &c.^-t*  Mr.  Whelock,  Mr,  Carte,  &c.  See  Bede  1.  iv. 
C>  I . and  2.r-F-*  Biihop. K^anei:^  Judge  Blackftone^ , &€. — ^* Bede 
UiiLc.  26,-Diebm;do9«n}QiSpad  ecclefian)-  five  ad  tnoiMfteria 
€ertatii^[i>-^audietndi  fenmcmid '.Dei  gcati^  con|li4ebaiit.-~' Bedc 
kin.  tJii^  Accepta  abillo  poiToiBwde  ecclefi^  €uj,i3£lam  &  a^li 
son  granc^  ibidon  in.pa«!&  vkam  fifuvU;,-r*in.  ilU  folusrecckria 
Deo  ferviens. — *P.  31  Gale,  Ecclefias  domus  habentbSi  fedJtur^ 
pis  lucri  gratii  eas  adeuntes* — ^  P-  3 1  • — *  Ibid. — •  Populi  quibus 
praeeftis— veftro  quotidie  exemplo  pereunt,  p.  34. — '""Queis 
(qusfo)  vcftrum  non  quaerit  agriim  de  mercede  iniquitatis  ? 
Judas  namque  loculos  compilabat,  vos  ecclefise  donaria  filio- 
rumque  animas  ejus  vaftatis  >  ille  adiit  Judaeos  ut  Deum  ven- 
deret/ vos  tyrannos.&.  pati:eni  veftrum  diabolum  ut.Chriftum 
delpiciatis.  P^37.    This  darkly  refers  td  purchafing  benefices, 
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s^^.  ir.  as  in  the  fimilar  paffage  p.  24,  A  tyrannis  &  a  patre  eorum 
diabolo  fucata  &  nunquam  profutura  emunt  facerdotia, — "  ^i 
domuifude  praejfe  nefcit^  quomodo  ecclefia  Dei  diligentiam  adbibet  ? 
Haec  flint  verba  quae  indubitatis  effeftibus  approbantur:  p.  38. 
Nee  fibi  quifquam  facerdotum — fupplaudat,  cum  eorum  queis 
praeft&c:  p.  39. — "Bedep.  309,  a  note,  and  Malmefbury  f. 
10  for  the  date  of  the  epiftle:  Bede  p.  307,  In  montibiis  in- 
acceflis&  faltibus  dumofis. — "  Diebus  dominids  ad  ecclefiam— -* 
confluebant:  &  fiquis  facerdotum^  in  vicum  forte  deveniret, 
mox  congregati  in  unum  vicjmi  verbum  vitae  -  ab  illo  expeterc 
curabant.  Nam  neque  alia  ipfis  facerdotibus  aut  clericis  vicos 
adeundi  quam  praedicandi,  baptizandi,  infirmos  viiitandi,  &, 
ut  breviter  dicam,  animas  curandi  caufa  fuit.  Bede  L  iii.  c.  26^ 
The  nlinifters,  who  officiated  in  the  churches  on  fundays,  are 
the  fame  that  are  here  defcribed  vifiting  the  villages  on  other 
days.— -'*Viculis  qui  in  arduis  alperifque  montibus  procul  poiiti 
— Doftorum  arcebant  acceffuni:  Bede  1.  iv,  c,  27,  and  Vita 
Cudber£li  c.  9. — "*L.  iv.  c^  27  and  1.  iii,  c.  26, — '*Wilkins's 
Concilia  vol.  i.  p.  95 — 96. — ^*^Preibyteri  per  loca  &  regiones 
laicorum  quae  fibi  ab  epifcopis  provincial  infinuata  &  injun£la 
funt :  Canon  9. — Ubicumque  clericus — adveniret,— etiam  fi  in 
itincre  pergens  inveniretur,— verbis — horum  exhortatoriis  dili- 
genter  auditum  prasbebant.  Sed  &  diebus  dominicb  ad  eccle-- 
fiam— confluebant.  Bede  I.  iii.  c.  26. — **Gildas's  Ep.  p.  24, 
Si  in  parochiam  &c:— -<*'' Nennius  p.  116  and  Bede  p.  223.-^ 
•Trefbyteri  per  hca  &  regiones  laicorum  quae  fibi  ab  epifcopis 
provincial  infinuata  &  injun6ta  fiint*— officium-^fi:udeant  ex-* 
plere  (Canon  9.  Wilkins  vol.  i,  p.  96).—"  See  Appendix  IT  4 
(3).-^*Ibid. 


III. 


WHEN  Chriftianity  was  made  the  religion  of  the  kingdom, 
Epifcopacy  became  the  polity  of  the  church.  The  mode  of 
"*  z  ^government. 
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government  that  was  originally  appointed  for  the  religion,  and  .^-^ 
had  been  every  where  continued  Mrith  it,  was  equally  with  it 
adopted  by  the  Saxons*  And  the  ecclefiaftical  oeconomy,  which 
had  been  previoufly  fettled  among  the  Britons,  and  at  this 
period  was  uriiverfally  fixed  on  the  continent,  was  now  re- 
ftored  in  the  province  of  Maxima.  Immediately  on  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  firft  fovereign  of  the  Saxons,  Auguftine  went  back 
into  France,  was  coniecrated  by  the  biihop  of  Aries,  and  became 
the  firft  prelate  of  the  Englifh'.  And,  equally  on  the  con  ver- 
fion of  the  other  fovereigns,  other  bifhops  were  appointed  fuc- 
ceffively  in  every  kingdom  *.  The  diftri^  of  the  monarch  be- 
came the  province  of  the  prelate,  and  the  tapi^al  of  the  king- 
dom the  metropolis  of  the  diocefs '.  And  Northumbria  was 
reduced  under  the  fpiritual  donunion  of  a  bifliop,  and  our 
Mancunian  anceftors  again  fubje6ted  to  the  eccldiaftical,  as  ' 
well  as. civil,  fupremacy  of  York.  But  the  diocefs  was  not 
now,  as  It  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  confined  within 
^e  boundaries  of  Maxima.  It  comprized  nearly  half  of  Va-* 
lentia ;  and,  if  the  Damnii  and  Gadeni  had  been  fubdued, 
Would  have  a£tuaUy  comprehended  the  whole  ^.  And  one  of 
thefe  fees  was  invefted  foi*  the  firft  time  with  a  paramount 
authority  over  the  others,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  an 
archbiflioprick. 

The  Saxons,  like  the  Britons,  had  no  dty  pre-eminent  over 
the  reft,  and  the  general  metropolis  of  the  provinces ;    and 
would  naturally  therefore,  like  them,  have  acknowledged  no 
archiepifcopal  authority.     But  the  devotion  of  the  converts  to 
their  apoftle  conferred  the  pre-eminence  on  him  ;  and  the  com- 
pliment, paid  to  the  perfbn,  was  continued  to  the  fee,  of  Au- 
^ftine.    And  Canterbury  was  formally  appointed  the  ecclefi- 
aflical  metropolis  of  the  nation  '•    The  chair  of  York  was  af« 
^rwards  invefted  with  the  fame  privilegea. .  And,  on  the  fpeedy 
TBultiplication  of  dioce^  in  Northiunbria,  it  began  to  exercife 
tlfte  fiune  powers  %  In  this  divifion  of  the  Northumbrian  king^ 
doni*  the  fouth  of  Lancafliire  continued  a  member,  not  only 
of  the  province,  but  the  diocefs,  of  York;   as  the  nordi  of 
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Sea.  HI.  it  did  to  thcfc.  later .  ages*  But  fome  time  after  the  re^ 
du£tion  of .  Nofthumbria  under  the  dominion  of  the  Weft-t 
Saxons,  and  the '  confolidation  of  the  feven .  kingdoms  into 
one  empire  J  and  before ,  tl>e  fubjeftion  of  this  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Normans ;  the  fouth  .of  Lancaihire,  and  the  pari(h  of 
Manchefter,  were  diffevered  at  once,  as  they  continued  to 
tlie  fixteenth  century,  from  the  diocefs  and  province  of  York, 
and  annexed,  as  they  equally  remained  for  the  fame  period^ 
to  the  province  of  Canterbury  and  the  diocefs  of  Litchfield. 
And  this  appears  plain  upon  the  face  of  the  I>oomfday  record. 
There  the  large  and  beautiful  portion  of  Lancaftiire,  which  lies 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Ribble,  is  fubjoined  to  the  county  of 
Chefter,  but  fufficiently  diftinguilhed  from  it  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  country  betwixt  the  Ribble  and  Merfey.  The  large 
and  woodland  remainder  is  alfo  annexed  to  Yorkfhire,  and. 
difcriminated  from  it  only  by  the  titles  of  its  hundreds.  And 
if  the  fouth  of  Lancafhire,  like  the  north,  had  been  a  member, 
of  the  diocefs,  it  would,  like  that,  have  been  fubjoined  to  the 
county,  of  York.  But  the  two  parts  were  combined  again  in- 
1541,  as  they  have  ever  fince  continued,  under  the  dominion  of 
one  bifhc^,  and  re-united  for  ever  to  their  antient  and  origi* 
nai  province  of  York, 

In  the  fyftem  of  ecclefiaftical  police  among  the  Saxons,  the- 
archdeacon  ranked  immediately  under  the  biihop.  This  officier 
appears  from  his  title  to  have  been  the  prefident  of  the  dea- 
cons on  the  continent,  when  all  the  clergy  lived  collefted  with 
the  bifhop,  and  when,  <Mily,  the  whole  body  of  the  deaconst' 
could  have  been  under  diaconal  government. '    And  he  was- 
therefore  required  among  us,  even  to  the  laft  Aft  of  UnifcM-m- 
ity,  to  be  always  in  deacon's  orders  ^ .     The  deputy  of  the  -biihop . 
to  all  the. deacons  of  the  diocefs  before  the  formation  of  pa--* 
ri{h€S>   he  naturally  retained  the  authority  afterwards ;    and^ 
receiving  a  power,  ficbm  the  bifhop  which  would  otherwife  have 
devolved  to  the  archiprcfbyter  or  dean  o£  the  cathedral^  he  wen 
ext^ldod   it    over,  the  priofts.    In  FraiSK^e,   die    aarchdeagom 
w«s  ab  tccldSaOack  immediately  under  the  faiiiic^»  and  ^  ofi«^ 
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cer  of  confiderablc  power  in  the  dioeefs,  as  early  as  630  •.  He  ,^^'"^\ 
even  made  vifitations  there,  and  ccmvened  iynods,  as  early  as 
ybo '.  And  we  find  him  in  England  aftualiy  exercifmg  a  )u*- 
rifdifliion  with  the  bifhop  about  950 ;  the  prieft  that  neglefted 
the  latter's  commands  being  punrfhed  with  a  fine  of  twenty 
prae,  and  he  that  ncglefted  the  former's  with  one  of  twelve  '*. 
.  The  whole  diocefs  of  the  bifhop  would  naturally  be  at  firft 
the  province  of  the  archdeacon  under  him.  And  all  the  au- 
thority, which  the  latter  enjoyed  on  the  continent,  he  afiUredly 
pofTeffed  in  the  ifland  1  and  equally  made  his  vifitations,  and 
equally  affembled  his  fynods^  in  both^  as  early  as  the  forma-^ 
tion  of  parifhes.  The  archd^conry  exifted  comm^furate  in 
extent  with  the  diocefs,  according  to  all  our  hiftorians  and 
canoniftsy  below  the  year  1085  ;  as,  in  a  charter  of  that  year, 
the  archidiaconus  of  the  bifhop  is  particularly  mentionqd  by 
the  Conqueror  ".  But,  even  two  years  previous  to  that,  we 
find  more  than  one  archdeacon  in  a  diocefs ;  and  more  than 
one  had  been  fettled  in  each  of  them,  I  apprehend,  for  two 
or  three  ages  before.  Archbifhop  Lanfranc,  in  a  letter  to  the 
bifhop  of  Chichefter>  remonflrates  againfl  the  archdeacons  of 
the  latter,  becaufe  in  their  ecclefiaflical  progref&s  they  had  pre^ 
fumed  to  vifit  fuch  of  the  churches,  and  exaft  procurations 
from  fuch  of  the  clergy,  in  that  diocefs,  as  were  immediateljt 
iubje^t  to  his  own  authority  ".  And  we  find  two  or  more  in  a 
diocefs  upon  the  continent,  as  early  as  850 ''; 

At  the  firfl  partition  of  the  bifhoprick  into  archdeaconries,  <^ 

the  principal  towns  of  the  latter  would  naturally  be  feonflituted 
the  capitals  of  them  5  and  the  Roman  colony  of  Chefler  was 
made  die  metropolis  of  our  own.  .  This  extended  its  jurifdic- 
tion  over  the  fouth  of  Lancafhire,  as  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond did  over  the  norths  And  both  vyere  molded  together  by 
Henry  VIII  into  a  new  and  diflinft  diocefs,  their  revenues  be- 
ing nearly  all  engrofTed  by  the  income  pf  the  bifhoprick,  and 
their  power  entirely  fwallowed  up  in  the  authority  of  the 
Infliop.  ;  .r  ;     , 

.:      •  Cp.c  »  :\  1.  _     •  The. 
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^^'  ^     The  next  ecclefiaftical  divifion  of  the  country  was  into  rural 
deaneries.  And  this  appears  to  have  been,  equally  with  the  arch^- 
deaconry  and  bifhc^rick,  coaeval  with  the  formation  of  parifhes* 
Th^  rural  dean  is  the  fMie  eccMaftical  officer  as  the  archi* 
prefbyter  or  archprieft.     This  fe  manifeft  on  the  continent ;  ». 
very  antient  canon  of  the  French  church  fpeaking  of  the  arch«» 
priefts,  as  aftually  conftitutcd  in  their  deaneries  ;  and  the  de- 
crees of  Innocent  III  and  Benedift  XII  averting  the  archpriefti 
to  be  frequently  denominated  rural  deans  *\     And  it  is  equally 
fe  in  our  own  ifliands ;  the  archpriefts  of  Ireland  in  12 1 6  being 
faid  to  be  the  prefidents  of  the  niral^  deaneries,  and  arcbpriefts 
or  deans  being  exprefeJy  menti^ied-  in  a  bull  of  pope  John 
XXII   to  the    clergy   of   England^  in    1317",     and  in    the 
procefs  of  Grenefcld  archbi(hop  of  York  during  the^year s  1310 
and  13 1 1  '*•    Very  grofsly  deceived^  therefore;  is^  the*  learned 
and  worthy  Mr.  Johnfon  in  his  notl^s  upon  the- Saxon •  infti-** 
tutes,  when  he  aflcrts  thearchiprefbyter  to  hiave  been  different 
from  the  rural  dean  '*.  Abfolutfcly  the  fame»  they  appear  plainly 
from  their  name  to  have  been  prefidlnts  over  a  deanery  oF 
priefts  before  the  inftltution- of  parifliesj  and  as^plainly  front 
fafts  to  have  continued  in  the  fame  authority  aftfer  it.     And 
in  the  nominal  laws  of  the  Confeffor,  which,  merely  as  hifto- 
fical  monuments  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century;  are  au-- 
thentick  memorials  of  the  Saxon  polity,  and,  un-oppofed  by^ 
evidence  of  a  better  or  an'  equal  nature;  (hould  carry  a  •  deci-^ 
five  authority  with-  them  ;  we  fee  the  rural  dean  every  where 
iettled,  and  the  rural  deanery  every  where  laid  out,  among  our 
Saxon  anceftOTs'^      In  the  kingdom  of  France,   where  the* 
ecclefiaftical  records  have  been  more^  carefully  preferved,  and 
our  ecclefiaftical  notices  are  more  numerous^  and  accurate,  we  fee 
the  deans  eftablifhed  in  their  deaneriesr,  and  mdcing  vifitations 
in  them,  as  early  as  850;  and  even  feveral  years  earlier  inverted 
with  a  confiderable  authority,  and  a£ling  as  ecclefiaftical  judges 
immediately   below  the  archdeacon  and  bifliop*'.     And  the 
whole  of   our  ipiritual  police   in   England  was  introduced 
apnong  us,  at  firft,   from  that  country.     Greatly  therefore 
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h  thir  learned  bifhop  Kennet  miftaken^  in  fuppofing  the  office  ^Sea.iir. 
0f  the  archdeacon  to  have  been  lefs  andent  than  that  of  the 
dean  '^  The  one  was  juft  as  antient  as^  the  other.  As  greatly 
miftaken  is  he,  in  his  attempt  to- magnify  the  antiquity  of  rural 
deans ;  when;  un^faithfol  to  his  own  de%n,  he  dates  the  conl« 
mencement  of  them^fome  time  fubfequcnt  to  the  reign  of  Al- 
fred**. And  his  antagonift-  Mr;  Johnfon  has  wandered  ftill 
farther  from  the  truth,  in  his  contrary  dcfign  to  lower  their  art- 
tiquity,  when  he  rediices  it  even  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury *^.  The  rural  dean  was  conftituted  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  pariih-prieft.  And  Lancafhire  was  partitioned  into  deaneries 
very  early  in  the  feventH  century. 

At  the  firft  formation  of  thefe  diftiitfts,  the  more  confidera- 
ble  towns  would  naturally  be  made  the  capitals  of  them.  And, 
o£  the  three  Roman-Britilh  towns  in  the  fouth-^of*  Lancaftiire, 
two  were  appointed  the  heads  of  the  two  only  dtaneries  within  iti 
Coccium  or  Blatkxode  had  been  nearly  ruined  in  ihe  Saxon  in-^ 
vafion.  Manchefter  and  Warrington  were  therefore  appointed* 
And  theie. remained  the  capitals  of  the  deaneries  in  South-Lan- 
cafhire,  even  for  feveral  ages.  This  appears  from  the  oldeftec-^ 
clefiaftical  draught  that  we  have  of  the  kingdom,  the  Valor  Be-^ 
neficioram  whkh  was  taken  inii  29Z  by  the  command  of  pope  Ni- 
cholas IV. ".  ^  And,  in  that  authenticL record,  we  fee  the  whole' 
Goiinty  of'  Lancafkr  partitioned  into .  thirty-fix^  pariihes^  only  f 
]f.  we  exclude,  the  hiUy  diAricl  c^  Foumefs  ^from  it,  which  once 
t>elonged  to ^  Wcftmoreland  probably, .  as:' it  is  fo  remarkably 
detached 'from,  the  fovmer,.  and.  is*  actually  annexed  there  ta 
the  latter..^  The  other  land  to  the  north  of  the  Ribble 
was  even  then  a  compldat  deanery,  and  contained  •  exactly  ten- 
piriihes  i/^ithin  it. .  And  that  to  the  fouth,)  comprizing  too  few- 
for  three .  deaneries  even  at  thislater. period  of  the  church, 
could  originally  have  compofed  only  two.  The  number  of 
our  pariihes.has'neverbeen  diminifhed  by  time.  On  .the  con- 
trary,  it  has  grown  with- our  towns  and  increafed  with  oup 

/  Ufidcr  this  title,  Dccanatns  Coopclandc  Weftxn.  et  Furnefle  Lane. 
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Sea,  III.  population.  And  the  whole  of  South-Lancafhire,  therefore, 
was  modelled  at  firft  .  into  a  couple  of  deaneries ;  and  ^the  fix 
fupemumerary  livings,  in  the  Valoc,  were  foyrmed  put  of  frag- 
nients  of  the  original  twenty..  The  deanery  of  Layland  there, 
comprizing  only  five  parlfhes  withm  it,  hajS  been  merely  th^e 
creation  of  later  times.  And  the  two  original  oi>es  wer^  thok, 
which  acknowledge  Manchefter  and  Warrington  for  their  capi- 
tals there. 

The  fix  newer  pariflies  were  certainly  Aiheton,  as  appears 
,from  the  accounts  which  I  have  previoufly  given  concerning  it, 
and  probably  Flixton,  Leigh,  Hyton,  Halfall,  and  Layland, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  value  -of  the  livings  collated  with 
thofe  of  Afheton  and  others  in  the  Valor.  .Aiheton^  Hyton, 
Layland,  and  Halfall  are  all  rated  only  at  fiifte^n  marks; 
Leigh  is  valued  only  at  twelve;  and  FUxton  even  eftimated 
only  at  feven :  while  Eccles,  Winwick,  Crofton,  Ormcfkirk, 
and  Prefcot,  the  probable  parents  of  Flixton,  Leigh,  Layland, 
Halfall,  and  .Hyton ;  and  Manchefter.  the  certain  mother  of 
AJDbeton ;  are  rated  at  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty,  twenty,  fixty,  and 
eighty.  And,  on  this  principle,  the  twenty  original  paiifhes 
of  South-Lancafhire  were  thefe.  The  deanery  of  Warring-* 
ton  would  originally  comprize,  as  it  docs  in  the  Valor,  thofe 
of  Warrington,  Prefcot,  Childwall,  and  Walton,  Sephton, 
Ormeflcirk,  Winwick,  and  Wigan ;  and  alfo  include;  what  the 
Valor  has  thrown  into  the  new  deanery  of  Laylahd,  Standifh 
and  Ecclefton.  And  tliat  of  Manchefter,  or,  as  it  is  deno^ 
minated  in  the  Valor,  Manchefter  and  Blackboume,  would 
comprehend  the  parifties  of  Penwortham  and  Crofton,  annexed 
in  this  record  to  Layland  dqanery ;  and  equally  encircle  what 
are  afcribed  to  it  by  the  Valor,  thbfe  erf-  Mancheft:er^  Ecdes^ 
Preftwicb,  and  Bury,  Middletoh^  Rochdale,  Blackboume,  and 
Walley".  •         ... 

When  the  epifcopal  order  was  inftitutcd  in  the  church, .  the 
chara^er  of  prer-emincnce  was  imprefled  upon  it,  and  the  fu- 
perintendency  of  her  provinces  committed  to  it,  for  ever.     Cer- 
tain powers  alfo,  effential  to  the  being  of  the  fociety;  and  in- 
.•    ..     .  z  communicable 
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communicable  to  the  other  orders  of  the  clei^,  were  equally  s«^-  ^i^- 
conferred  upon  it.  And  fuch  in  reality  was  the  epifcopate  of 
the  Saxpns*  In  the  earlief):  canons  of  their  church,  the  pref- 
byters  are  iexprefsly  enjoined  not  to  prefume  to  a6l  in  certain 
offices,  which  were  appropiiated  to  the  bifhops  **.  And  though 
the  prelate  was  reftrained  from  ordaining,  as  he  now  is,  without 
a  council  of  aflifting  prelbyters  ;  yet  he  had,  as  he  ftill  has, 
th^  power  of  ordaining  folcly  in  himfelf  **.  The  a<5ls  of 
ordination  and  .  confirmation,  the  infeparable  rights  of  his 
ordeiij  and  the  coniecration  of  churches  and  inftitution  to  and 
e;cpuUion  from  them,  the  natural  privileges  of  his  pre-eminency, 
were  all  referved  to  him  V.  And  the  diocefs  was  vifited  by  him 
ojjce  a  year  **. 

.  A  large  portion  of  the  epifcopal  authority  was  delegated  to 
the  archde^coe,  the  immediately  fubordinate  officer  of  the  bi^ 
fhop^  From  th^  b^aniag  he  examined  the  candidates  for  or- 
ders, and  prefented  the  fdeft  to  the  prelate  *** ;  made  vifitations, 
and  affembled  fynods  5  and  generally  went  to  every  church  of 
his  archdeaconry  once  a  year  "•  And  twice  a  year  he  convened 
his  clergy  in  cbaptiar  **.  As  the.  lands  of  the  fpiritualty  were 
not  fijbjeft  to  tihe  taxation  of  the  fecular  powers,  and  a6hially 
retained  the  immimity  to  the  Reftoration ;  during  the  ages  an- 
tecedent to  the  eftablifluncnt  of  a  convocation,  and  on  the  requi- 
fudon  of  a  fubfidy  from  the  king,  the  archdeacon  confulted  his 
clergy,  and  the'  affembly  deteitnined  hy  fuffiages  *^.  And  he 
prefided  in  a  court,  that  maintained  a  jurifdiftion  over  all 
the  arehdeaconry,  and  from  which  there  lay  an  appeal,  to  the 
bifllop*^ 

Another  portion  of  the  epifcopal  authority  was  configned 
to  the  rural  dean.  And  equally  an  ordinary,  equally  a  prelate, 
with  the  archdeacon  and  bi(h<;^i  he  was  yet  fubordinate  to 
bgdi^^  '  He-  appears  very  early  fubjeft  to  the  former  on  the 
continent  >  beii^  declared  in  850  to  be  aftually  minifterialto 
him,  and  men^bned  many  years  before  as  a  perfonage  next  in 
authority  to  him.  and  tlie  biAiop*\     And  he  appears  equally 

in  England'^  b^ng  early  ^nd  repeatedly  called  the 

dean 


•   •!«< 
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?^-^dean  of  the  archdeacon,  and  his  province  the  aF<^hdeacon's 
deanery;  and  the  junfdi6tion  of  the  latter,  as  I  have  already 
Ihewn,  reaching  from  the  firft  over  all'the  deaneries  ".  Very- 
erroneous,  therefore,  is  the  opinion  of  tthe  Parochial  Antiqua- 
rian on  this  fubjeft.  And  the  rural  dean  was fofarfrom  being 
an  officer  of  higher  dignity  than  4he  archdeacon,  that  he  was 
not  even  equal,  and  was  aftually  ibbordinsrte,  to  him  **. 

In  this  ftate  df  fubje£lion,  however,  the  authority  of  the 
dean  was  wery  confiderable.  And  the  great  machine  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  difcipline  was  principally  managed  by  him.  He  had  a 
fettled  jurifdi6lion  over  all  .the  clergy  and  laity  in  his  deanery  1 
and  was  invefted  wifh  a  coercive  authority  over  the  geods  and 
perfons  of  offenders,  among  the  former  ".  As  a  merely  mi- 
uiflerial  officer,  he  notified  the  death  of  any  re6lor,  -vicar,  oV 
curate  to  all  the  mother-churches  in  his  diftri^,  and  took  care 
to  fee  the  ftated  .obiequies  perfoimed  in  'each,  ^nd  repeated  in 
the  next  convention  of  his  clergy.  And  the  archdeacon  was 
equally  obliged  to  tranfmit  the  fame  notice  to  ail  the  other 
deans  of  the  archdeaconry,  and  fee  the  fame  obfequies  celebrated 
in  every  deanery  within  it^*.  During  the  vacancy  of  any 
church  in  hk  province  alfo,  the. dean  ordered  the  lands  to  be 
cultivated,  and  was  re-imburfed  the  eiepences  by  the  next  in- 
cumbent ".  And  he  indu6ied  4iim  without  a  fee^.  But  as 
the  ordinary  and  prelate  of  his  deanery,  like  the  archdeacon 
and  bifhop,  'he  vifited  the  clergy  of  it,  and^  like  them,  went 
conflantly«onee  a  year^'.  The  pianiary  objeft  of  hisjoum^ 
was  to  examine  4he  demeanour  of  the  clei^  and  the  condu A 
of  the  laity,  and  promote  the  important  interefts  of  religion  in 
both  ^.  And  the  fecond  was  to  infpe6l  the  ffaite  of  the  ftruc^ 
ture,  and  the  condition  of  the  iiinuture^  in  therchurchfis .;  and 
keep rthe. Qcclefiaftical  hou&6  in  good. repur^V. 

.  Thefe  vifitations,  like  thoffe  ef  the  archdeacon  and  bifhop, 
wjere  made  perfonally  to  every  beneficed  clergyman.  And,  like 
them,  he  had  a  righl:  to  a  procuration  from  each,  or  one  day's 
entertainment  for  himfelf  and  his  attendants^*.  The  number 
of^thefe  ;wras  very  properly  limited  by  the  lawj  the  bifhop  being 

confined 
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confined  to  a  train  of  twenty  hories,  or  thirty,  at  the  moft,  the  ^^^-^ 
archdeacon  to  five  or  feven,  and  the  dean  to  two  **.  And  thus 
the  procuration  became  gradually  (b  fixed  and  oertain^  that  it 
was  frequently  redeemed,  or  changed  into  a  pecuniary  paymeiit, 
as  early  as  the  year  1 200 ;  and  has  long  fettled  into  a  pofitive 
fom  **.  It  was  very  wifely  a[^inted  at  firft,  as  a  provifion  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  ordinary  and  his  attendants  during  the 
time  of  vifitation,  and  to  preclude  that  natural  fear  of  expence 
which  might  abridge  the  frequency,  and  contraft  the  particu- 
larity, of  this  ufeful  exertion  of  difcipline.     But  this  end  is 

'  now  anfwered  no  longer.  The  firft  departure  from  the  de- 
fignation  reduced  it  into  a  pecuniary  payment.  Cuftom  foon 
afcertained  the  particular  fum.  And  the  lowered  value  of  mo« 
ney  has  rendered  the  latter  infignificalnt.  It  is  no  longer  (uf- 
ficifent  for  the  purpc^,  for  which  it  was  originally  impofed. 
And  the  wry  ufefol,  the  parochial,  vifitation  has  therefore 
contnifbed  itfelf  into  little  more  dian  a  formal  and  hafty  one  by 
deaneries. 

The  dean  had  aUb  power,  like  the  archdeacon  and  bifhop^  to 
aflbnble  his  clergy  in  ch^qpter.  Thefe  little  fyhods  were  fum« 
moned  by  his  apparitor  ^  all  the  reftors  and  vicars,  or  their 
curates,  were  obliged  to  attend  s  and  he  was  the  prefident  of 

,  the  aflembly  **.  And  they  were  convened  in  fome  diocefl^  every 
third  week,  and  in  others  only  every  month  **.  The  latter  was 
the  original  time  of  meeting,  the  rural  chapters  being  held  on 
the  continent  in  854  de  Calendis  in  Calendas  "^^  And  they 
were  held  about  the  center  of  the  deanery  for  the  greater  con- 
venience, and  at  fome  particular  town  near  it  for  the  better  ac- 
commodation, of  the  perfons  who  attended ;  and  continued  only 
for  part  of  a  day,  that  the  clergy  might  return  home  before 
night  **.  Thefe  chapters  took  cognizance  of  moft  of  the  com- 
HKMi  concerns  in  the  deanery,  except  caufes  of  deprivation, 
fimony,  matrimony,  or  the  probate  of  wills  ^.  Even  fome  of 
thefe  were  locally  referred  to  the  judicature  of  the  dean ;  as  the 
probate  of  teftaments,  which  bequeath  not  to  the  value 
of  forty  pounds,  is  to  the  prefent  day  retained  by  the  dean  of 

D  d  d  Manchefter« 
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Sca.iii.^anchcfter.  Ai>d  the  prefident  read  and  expounded  the  laft 
diocefan  or  national  xonftitutions,  copies  of  which  were  tranf- 
mitted  to  him  by  his  fiiperiour  the  archdeaccm ;  and  admonifhed 
the  clergy  to  publifli  fuch  of  them  to  their  relpeftive  fkxrks,:  as 
concerned  the  laity  *^  The  former  brought  in  their  prefent- 
ments  of  offences  within  their  parifhes.  And  the  dean  fum- 
moned  any  of  the  latter,  and  tefted  them  by  a  purgatory 
oath*'. — ^This,  however,  was  only  a  private  afTembly.  There 
were  other  conventions  of  the  deanery,  which  were  more  (b- 
lemnly  held  every  quarter,  and  denominated  the  four  principal 
chapters  of  the  year  '\  And  thefe  were  equally  fummoned  by 
the  decanal  authority.  But  the  prefidency  of  the  dean,  in 
them,  was  frequently  fuperfeded  by  the  attendance  of  the  arch- 
deacon ".  And,  at  every  diocefan  fynod,  the  dean  delivered 
to  the  bifhop  an  account  of  the  condition  of  his  deanery,  and 
reported  to  him  the  names  of  delinquents  among  the  clergy  '^.-— 
But^  befides  thefe  extraordinary  provifions  for  the  fupport  of 
difcipline,  the  dean,  like  the  archdeacon  and  bifhop,  had  a  re- 
gular court,  at  which  only  fome  of  the  nearer  minifters  were 
obliged  to  attend,  and  fuch  as  were  engaged  to  profecute  caufea 
for  themfelves  or  their  parilhioners  ". 

This  officer, .  howe>%r,  ftood  in  a  flill  more  intimate  relation 
to  the  clergy  of  his  deanery.  He  was  their  comtiion  confeffor, 
as  the.  bifhop  was  his ;  and  they  were  originalLy  obliged.to  con- 
fefs  to  him  oBce  a  week  at  the  leafl  '\  And  the  appoint- 
ment .  continued  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Then  the  clergy 
declining  to  confefs  to  their  fuperintendants  the  deans,  and  the 
deans  to  their  fuperiours  the  bifhops ;  one  or  two  clergyiben 
were  fele6led  in  chapter  to  be  the  confeflbrs  of  the  refl.  in 
the  deanery,  as  others  were  nominated  by  the  bifhop  to  be 
the  confeffors  of  the  deans  ".  And  if  any  dubious  points 
occurred,  or  any  clergyman  declined  to .  come  to  the  general 
confeffors,  the  point  or  confeflion  was  referred  to  the  pecu- 
liar confeflbr  of  the  deans  or  the  principal  penitentiary  of 
the  bilhop^. 

Such 
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.  Such,  in  general,  was  the  orighial  authority  of  tlie  rural  ^^«^-  ^^^• 
dean.  And  it  remained  fuch  to  the  Reformation.  In  the  in- 
jun^ions  of  archbifliop  Pole  to  the  diocefs  of  Gloucefter,  every 
dean  is  required  to  fignify  to  his  ordinary,  from  time  to  time, 
the  death  of  eveiy  parfon  or  vicar  in  his  deanery  within  ten 
days  afterward,  and  the  want  of  any  curate  within  fifteen ; 
once  a  month  to  tranfmit  to  the  ordinary,  or  his  chancellor,  all 
the  prefentments  that  (hall  come  to  his  hands ;  and  once  a  quar- 
ter, at  the  leaft,  to  deliver  in  the  names  of  all  the  parfons  and 
vicars  that  are  non-refident  on  their  benefices '•.  And  this 
Ihews  the  monthly  and  quarterly  chapters  of  the  deaneries  to 
have  been  continued  to  that  period.  They  were  unwarily 
laid  afide  in  the  fucceeding  reign  of  Elizabeth.  And  the  Dif- 
fcnters  at  the  Hampton-court  conference  in  1603,  among  fome 
idle  overtures  of  reformation,  fenfibly  propofed  the  revival  of 
the  former  chapters  ***.  But  the  epifcopal,  archidiaconal,  and 
decanal  fynods  were  now  funk  for  ever,  being  all  overturned  by 
a  law  enafted  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Heniy  the  eighth  and  re- 
vived in  the  firft  of  Elizabeth*'.  The  powet  of  the  dean, 
however,  remains  confiderable  in.  many  diocefles  to  the  prefent 
moment ;  and  the  prefent  dean^  of  Manchefter  holds  his  court 
of  vifitation  twice  a  year^  and  twice  a  year,  receives  the  prefent- 
ments of  the  churchwardens  in  it.  And,  fince  the  archidia- 
conal authority  has  been  loft  in  the  epifcopal,  the  dean  is  be- 
come the  fole  ordinary  of  the  diocefs  below  the  bifhop,  the  only- 
faint  check  on  the  irregularities  of  the  clergy,  and  the  only 
fupport  to  the  interefts  of  expiring  difcipline**, 

Und?r  the  government  of  the  Saxons,  the  clergy  enjoyed 
Ibme  particular  privileges  above  the  laity,  conceded  by  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  ftate,  and  the  refjilt  of  true  religion  and  found 
poUcy.  The  former  induced  them  to  confer  diftinguifhing  fa- 
vours upon  thofe,.who  fequeftcred  themfelves  from  all  the  emo- 
luments of  a  fecular  employ,  and  engaged  in  thp  occupation  of 
preffing  upon  man  an  attention  to  his  principal  interefts ;  who 
devoted  the  ftudies,  and  dedicated  the  labours,  of  a  whole  life 
to  the  bufinefs  of  enlightening  the  minds  of  others  with  reli- 

D  d  d  2  gious 
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^^^•™- gious  inftruftions,  and  of  wanning  thdir  hearts  with  devout 
affe6tions.  And  policy  as  naturally  inclined  them  to  give  pe^ 
culiar  dignity  to  men»  that  were  the  ofl|cers  of  religion  and  the 
fubftitutes  of  Divinity  to  them,  and  on  whofe  exteriour  and  ie-- 
cular  character,  in  the  judgment  of  the  generality,  the  dignity^ 
of  religion  too  greatly  depends.  The  clergy  therefore  were 
exempted  from  all  dvil  impositions,  and  abfcdved  from  all  &<- 
culai*  fervices,  except  iiich  as  were  indeed  the  only  burdmiomc 
ones  almoft  that  were  laid  upon  the  fiibje&,  the  necefiary  con-» 
tributions  to  expeditions,  publick  bridges,  and  publick  caftles*\ 
And  the  dean,  arcMeacon,  and  bifhop  enjoyed  each  ibme  fpe-*: 
cial  privil^es,  annexed  to  his  rank,  and  an  addition  to  his  dig*, 
nity*  The  firft  was  conilitutod  a  civil  ofiicer  in  his  diftrifl:, 
had  cognizance  of  any  violation  of  the  peace  under  the  earf, 
and  with  the  earl  and  king  received  a  (hare  of  the  fineawirdedb 
upon  it  \  The  archdeacon  was  alio  conftkuted  the  iame,  fat 
as  prefident  with  the  centenary  in  the  court  of  the  hundred^ 
and  deternuned  all  the  caufes  with  him  ^^  And  the  bifhop  was. 
equally  Co  with  both,  and  presided  with  the  earl  in  aU  the 
COQnty-courts  of  his  diocefs  ^. 

But  the  laft  was  diftinguifhed  by  other  honours.  He  enjoyed 
the  high  pcivilege  of  baronial  royalty,  in  the  mintage  of  mo^ 
ney ;  and  though  only  one  cdin  of  the  Saxon  barons,  and  one 
of  the  Norman,  has  defcended  to  us,^  yet  many  of  the  Saxon 
biihops  have  been  tranfinitted  to  the  preibit  times ''\  This 
is  a  plain  proof,  that  the  Ipiritual  peer  minted  coniiderably  more 
than  the  fecular.  And  he  was  alfo  indulged  with  the  baronial 
dignity  of  a  fuffrage  in  Ae  aifemblies  of  the  nation  "•  The 
one  biihop  of  every  kingdom  in  the  heptarchy  was  feated  ia 
parliament,  as  the  one  pontif  <:^  it  had  beoi  before ;  and 
the  prelate  of  York  fucceeded  to  the  ooifi  of  Nc9thumlH*ia  ^. 
But  he  fat  not  there  as  the  baron  did,  and  as  we  are  every 
day  told  that  the  bifhop  has  always  fat,  by  a  duty  refult-* 
ing  from  a  military  or  baronial  tenure.  The  pontif  could 
not  poflibly  have  been  fubjed  to  foch  an  obligation,  as  he 
vras  foihidden  to  appear  in  arms  '''•     And   the  epiicopai   re^ 
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Tenues  of  England  were  firft  loaded  with  the  yoke  of  mi-  ^^^'^^\ 
litary  fervice,  m  the  convulfions  of  the  Norman  conqueft^'. 
Even  after  that  change,  the  antient  forms  were  fo  carefully 
retained  among  us,  that  at  the  period  of  a  vacancy,  and 
when  the  temporalties  devolved  as  baronies  into  the  hands  of 
the  foverdgn,  the  mere  guardian  of  the  fpidtualties  has  been 
frequeatly  fummoned  to  parliament*  And  at  this  day  the  pre^ 
late  may  take  his  feat  in  the  houie  immediately  after  confirm 
mation,  previous  to  the  rite  of  confecration,  and  before  the 
ndtitution  of  his  temporalties  '^. 

When  fees  were  multiplied  in  every  kingdom,  or  fome  kingr> 
doms  combined  into  one,  the  body  of  bifhops  and  the  order. 
9f  barons  compofed  two  diftin<5t  and  ieparate  eftates  in. 
parliament.  Not  that  either  of  them  had  a  general  negative 
pppofed  to  the  otljen  They  only,  formed  two  diftinft  and 
feparate  claiTes  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  This  is  the  true  and 
c<^[|ftitutional  idea  of  a  parliamentary  eftate ;  the  parliamentary 
being  the  iame  as  the  civil,  and  neceifarily  adopted  from  it. 
And  in  fome  of  our  written  inftitutes  the  nation  is  accords* 
ingly  declared  to  be  "  a  body  politick,  compact  of  all  forts  and 
**  degrees  of  people,  divided  in  terms  and  by  names  of  fpiri^ 
f'  tuajty  and  temporalty;"  and  the  parliament  is  aiTertedto 
coofiA  of  '^  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  and  commons,  repre- 
f*  fenting  the  whole  ftatc  of  the  neahn"."  How  wild  and  er- 
roneous therefore  are  all  the  accounts  of  a  parliamentary  cftate, 
whidi  in  tbefe  two  laft  s^es  of  the  Iwigdom  have  been  ib  in- 
duitrioufly  piop^ated  by  our  common  lawyers,  generally  but 
Ixaif-learned  in  the  ccmftitutional  antiquities  of  our  government, 
and  too  frequently  led  away  by  an  illiberal  prejudice  againft  the 
bi/hops.  Afid  how  ftrikingly  unjuft  U  the  recent  aflertion  of 
^ir  William  Blaekftone  in  particular^,  who  xieclare^  fome  wri- 
ter-j  to  have  argued  very  cogently,  from  the  want  of  a  feparate 
aOliembly  and  fepajrate  negative  in  the  prelates,  that  the  lords 
^ritual  and  temporal  are  <mly  one  efltate  at  prefcnt ;  and  af- 
firms this  to  be  unqueftionaWy  tf ue  in  eyery  effcftual  fenie, 
though  the  antieat  dj/lin^o^  be^vveen  them  nominally  con- 
tinues '\ 


»      ' 
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^^^- tinues^*.  Ifthe-biifhops  and  barons  are  riot  two  diftinft  eftates 
at  prefent,  they  never  were.  They  never  had  a  feparatc 
aflembly  and  feparate  negative.  And  this  fhort  remark  cn« 
tirely  overthrows  the  affertion.  But,  in  deference  to  fuch  a 
writer  as  Sir  WilKam,  it  may  be  proper  to  fhew  the  folly  of 
it  ftill  farther.  And  the  laws,  the  decifive  ftandards  of  confti- 
tiitional  proprieties,  have  <ione  it  for  me  compleatly,  continu- 
ally denominating  the  barons  and  bifhops  the  two  eftates  of  the- 
realm;  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  exprefsly  de- 
claring thefe  *'  to  represent  one  of  the'  three  eftates^  the  ftate  of 
"  the  clergy,  one  of  the  great  ftates  of  the  realm"  ;  and  giving 
them  equally  the  appellation  **  of  the  high  ftate  of  pre- 
••  lacy"."  The  fpiritualty  compofed  at  firft  a  diftinft  eftate 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  therefore  the  biftiops  formed  the  fame  iri 
the  reprefentative  affemblies  of  it.  And,  as  long  as  the  one 
continues  to  compofe  a  diftinft  eftate  in  the  former,  on  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  conftitution,  the  other  nauft  equally 
continue  to  form  the  fame  in  the  latter.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  fpiritualty  were  at  firft  the  principal  clafs  of  men  without 
the  houfe ;  and  the  bifhops  therefore  conftituted  the  principal 
rank  of  peers  within  it.  And,  while  the  one  remains  that  in 
the  realm,  upon  the  plan  of  polity  which  has  now  been  efta- 
bliftied  among  us  for  more  than  a  thoufand  years,  the  other 
muft  continue  to  be  this  in  the  council.  The  additional  afler- 
tion  the^'efore  which  has  been  made  by  Sir  William,  That  the 
prelates  are  not  held  in  flriftnefs  to  be  peers  of  the  land, 
but  merely  lords  of  parliament  '*,  is  ftill  more  unjuft  than  the 
firft,  as  frivolous  as  it  is  rafh,  .and  direftly  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  our  conftitution.  Being  the  firft  eftate  of  the  king- 
dom, the  biftiops  muft  neceflarily  be  peers  of  the  realm,  as  well 
as  lords  of  parliament ;  and  are  aftually  recognized  as  fuch  in 
the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  the  third,  where  they  are  exprefsly 
declared  to  be  pieres  de  la  terre/**.  The  pofition  of  the  Judge,  we 
fee,  is  confronted  by  the  very  letter  of  the  law  over  which  he 
prefides.  And  it  is  not  only  wrong  in  itfelf,  but  founded  on  a 
diftinftion  abfolutely  fophiftical  in-faft,  and  entirely  fubvcrfive 
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of  the  conftitution.     When  an  eftate  in  parliament  is  the  fame  Sea,jiL 
with  an  eftate  in  the  realm,  a  lord  of  the  one  muft  neceflarily  and 
for  ever  be  a  peer  of  the  other  ". 

Such  were.  the.  ufeful  ordinaries  of  every  diocefan  church 
among  the  Saxons^  and  iuch  the  eccleiiaftical  powers  and  fe- 
cular  privileges  of  each.  The  bifhop  and  dean  were  originally 
nominated  to  their  offices^  by  the  united  fufFrages  of  the  clergy 
and  laity.  And  the  former  was  fo  nominated  in  France  as  late 
as  the  year  827^  and  the  latter  as  late  as -8  50  ^*.  But  the  king 
in  all  probability  pofTefling,  as  the  bifhop  certainly  did,  a  clear 
negative  on  the  eleftioa  in  the  privilege  of  confirming  or  fu-» 
perfeding  it.^' ;  this  very  early  fettled  into  a  pofitive  appoint- 
ment in  both.  And  the  fovereign  frequently  nominated  to 
biihopricks  as  early  as  630  *'".  In  England  he  adtually  appointed 
to  all  the  prelacies,  and  the  bifhop  nominated  to  all  thedean^ 
cries,  from  the  firft  introduftion  of  both  '*. 

At  that  period,  the  extent  of  the  deanery  would  be  defined, . 
and  the  capital  of  it  appointed,  by  the  abfolute  authority  of 
the  bifhop..  And  a  particular  church  in  every  diffaift  was  ex*- 
alted  into  a  pre-eminence  over  the  reft,  and  the  reftor  of  the 
one  became  the  fuperintendant  of  the  other.  At  the^  firft 
adoption  of  the  rural  dean  by  the  Irifh  in  11 52  and  i2i6> 
the  ChorcrEpifcopi  being  laid  afide  and  the  bifhops  of  fmal- 
ler  fees  removed,  the  churches,  which  had  previoufly  been  -the 
feats  of  the  prelacies,  wereiK)w  made  the  capitals  of  the  dean^ 
eries,  and  archpriefts  inftituted  in  them  by  the  bifhop**.  And- 
in  the  few  records  that. we  have  with  the  fubfcription  of  the 
refior  of  Manchefter  to  them,  though  they  relate  only  to  pri- 
vate contrails  and  parochial  tranfadions,  he  generally  afTumes 
the  name,  not  of  the  reftor  or  pai-fon,  but  of  the  Dean,  of  Man- 
chefter. In.fome  common  evidences  of  1235,  his  fubfcription 
is  J.  Decan.  de  Manucestro.  About  feventy  years  later, 
and  in  the  reiga  of  Edward  the  firft,  it  is  Jo.  Decan.  de 
Manchester.  About  the  year  1 307,  merely  as  a  witnefe,  he 
writes  himfelf  Galfridus  nunc  Decan.  de  Mancester^ 
And,  in  142 1  and  the  folemn  agreement  of  the  laft  reftor  and  the 

veftry 
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•Sea.  m.  veftry  for  the  incorporation  of  the  church  into  a  college, 
'he  is  entitled  Decanus  Decanatus  de  Mamces- 
TRE  '\  This  regular  ufe  of  the  decanal  for  the  reftorial  ap» 
|)elIation  fhews  the  deanery  to  have  been  united  to  the  rec- 
tory. Annexed  to  it  as  late  as  1421,  it  was  continued  to  the 
waixlenfhip  afterwards ;  and  the  latter  is  accordingly  denomi^ 
nated  in  the  laft  charter  The  Wardenship  a'sv  Deanert 
OF  THE  College  **.  And  the  two  offices  were  iirft  fcparated 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  They  had  iidw  befen  long 
dis- joined  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  And  .one  of 
them  had  become  a  merely  temporary  dignity  in  many,  as 
early  as  1 237  *'.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Chefter,  And  the  rural  deanery  continued  to  be  there,  what 
-it  was  univerfally  At  .firft,  and  what  it  remains  to  the  jtfefent 
mottuent,  a  pferpelual  office  and  a  dignity  iot  life  •*. 


'  Bedt  1.  i.  c.  47.—- *fiedel.  ii.  c.  3  and  14, 1.  iii.c,  7,  &c.-^ 
•  Ibid.  Dotichefter  was  accidentally  the  capital  of  the  Wcft- 
^a'xons  it  th^eir  converfion  j  and,  when  Winchefftcr  regained  its 
fbnner  dignity,  the  fee  was  removed  to  it  (Bede  L  iii.  c  7). — 
**Sec  b.  II.  ch.  4.  f.  J. — :'Witkins's  Concilia  vol.  i.  p.  32, 
a  record  about  tii.  See  alfo  Bede  Hb.  L  c.  29.  And  in  669 
the  archi-epifcopal  authority  was  exerted  in  a  metropolitical  vi- 
iitation  (Bede  L  iv.  c.  2).—*  Bede  1.  ii.  c.  17  &c. — '  Cone.  Lend. 
A.  D.  1 1 02.  Canon  iv.  p.  382.  vol.  I.  Concilia,  &c. — ^*  Bahizius 
col. '41,  42,  153  and  154,  torn,  i.— •Baluzius  c.  177  and  184. 
torn,  i.-^'"*  Norriitim.  Prefb.  Canon  4,  7,  and  8,  p.  218.  vol.  i^ 
Concilia.— "Record  p.  368..V0I.L  Concilia,  andGibfon,  Warner^ 
Bume,  &c.—"  Veftri  Archidiaconi,  p.  368.  vol.  i.  Concilia. — 
*^Hincmar,  Sirmondus's  edition,p.  741..  tom.  i. — **  PerDecanias 
ficut  conftituti  funt  archiprelbyteri,  Baluzkrs  c.  23.  torn,  ii; 
ArcTniprefbyteri  qui  a  pluribus  decani  nuncupantur,  Dufrefiie's 
GloiTary,  Benedi^ine  edition ;  and,  Decanis  ruralibus  duntaxat 
fcxceptis  qui  in  aliquibus  regionibos  archiprefbyteri  nominantur, 
p.  580.  vol.  ii.  Concilia,— ** Caaon  1  of  Meathp.  547.  vol.  1. 
I  Concilia, 
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Hincmar  p.  716,  torn.  i.  Articles  of  Ea^uiry  mjKle  by  *hc 
Peaitt^  aid  &dueiti8c.  ^6o  and  ii^j*.  t.  i.r^'VParockial  Anu 
p.  63S.«~^  P«  163^  ^and  JohnfeB's  Adbdenda  to  £dw.  Ctmt  IX. 
—^""^de  p^  180*  soL  ii.  Concilia,  and  in*  AppeiMlix  to  tUs  hiT-^ 
tory  N""  4  (4)  a  copy  of  tke  Viior  £ar  die  deaneries  of  Lan^ 

*^  This  actoont  .of  the  two  deaneries  ihew$  the  folly  of  tkft 
iooonfiftent  relatkmsy  which  liaare  been  equally  adopted  as  true  | 
That  dranerks  were  made  in  the  chordi  in  order  to  Gorre^oad 
wkhf^e  tjFthings,  and  tx>  agree  with  die  "hundreda,  in  the  ftate. 
The' iinlforaiity  of  thd  ^ecdpfiafticol^  and  cLrUlythiog  is  affected 
by  bifhop  Kenhet.  T-he  f^mene&  of  At  deanery  and  the  buof- 
dred  is  af&rmed  by  X)x.  WaF»er.  And  botii  ^ccofimts  .art 
e^ially  adopted  by  Dr.  fiume  la  liie^  fodefiaftical  Law.  *  But 
they  Mt  J3iB  wrong  as  they  »e  antradi£toiy.  I  liave  preydonfly 
ihewn  the  (both  of  Lancafhice,  all  ffom  .ibe  RibUe  to  dto 
Aderfey,  to  havs  .been  divided  into  .Ihree  hundreds  and  thirty 
tythmgs  art  the  leaft.  Aiid  here  the  iame  country  appears  to 
hasre^compoied  only  two  deaneries. -*^This  ftrange  jniftak£,iiow« 
ever,  has  fo.  far  influenced  bifhop  Kennfft,  tbotfaUeiy  fapepoBng 
the  tythings  of  the  ^te  to  have  been  inftttated  by  Alfred^  and 
obli^)d  not  to  make  the  copy  mor«  antient  .tiian  the  onginal^ 
he  therefore  dates  the  eccleiiaflic^  tythii^  below  the  age  of 
Alfred,  and  aflferts  the  latter  to  have  been  in  no  kingdom  j&at 
had  not  the  former  (p.  634  and  651);  when  the  latter  was 
confelfedly  in  Wales  (p.  634),  and  a&ually  in  Ireland^  Hun* 
gary»  JBolttmia,  .and  Poland  (JBenedift «  Bull  mentionfld  befbre)^ 
where  the  foirmer  never  was. 

^  Cuthbert  at  Cloveflioo  Canon  ix.  p.  96.  vol.  i.  Concilia 
A.  D.  747.  This  Clovefhoo,  where  feveral  councils  weip.heLj 
in  tke^ighthand  ninth  centuries,  has  becai  generally,  but  wildly^ 
iuppofed  to  be  ClijBf  at  Hoo  in  Kent;.  It  was  certainly  in  Mercia, 
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as  the  kings  of  Mercia  were  cXMiAaiitly  prefent  (p.  94,  167, 1721;^ 

173,  and  175.  vol.  i,  Concctia).    Ami  itiwas  plainly  GkminH' 

eievunf,  or  Glou-Kreften  bchig  CloU*8  kr^A' Cibve's  Hoa  or  cattle^ 

and  Glbucefter  bek^ aifb^rt  of  Aforcia at  that  time  (p.  152 

and  1 56.  vol.  i;  Goffeilia).— 
^  £xcerp^n^4:5.  Ar  D.  740;  p;  104.^  voL  i.  and  Leges  Ec* 

c4cn  about  994..  p.  265.  voK  i.-— '*  £lfric*&Canons  about  A.-D.. 

^^j.  p;.  252^  vol.  i^  Theodore's  Canoa  57,  about  A^Dv664, 

p;  105,  and  Excerption  23.  p.  io3.-*-Aiad  Odo  Cortflf.  3.  p;  2-13; 

vol.  i.  about  A.  943. — ^**  Hincmar  t.  i.  p.  740.  about  A.  D.  850 

for  the  continent,,  and  Conc.^  Land.  A..  I>..  1 20a..  Canon  6.  p. 

506 ..vol.  i.  Concilia fop  the  iflaod*-— *^  Baluziusc  177  and  1841 

ti  i4  about  A.  D.-760  and  Hincmar  t.  u  p^  738  about  850^ 

Langtm  Conft.  24.  A-  P«.  1222  in  vol«  ii.  p^  589  and  Synods 

Exon.  AvD.  1287.  Canon  40.  p.  i-5iH.voLii.— *'^PcckhamA^D* 

S279.  pr.  36;-voLii.— **  Peckhampi  J7.»-^'*  Conft..  of  Clarendon 

$,  I  Ok  and  1:3,  vol.  Lp.  435.- — *"  StratfordiA.  D^.  1342.  p.  699^ 

vol.  li.  and  p..  578,  vdi..  i.— '*  Hincmar  t.  i.  p^.  741,.  Minifterio 

veflro^.  and  Baliizius«t%  i^e.  i  i2.3.-f^"Archidiaconi  aut  fui  de-# 

cani^^CoBO.  Lond.  A*.  D.-i2oo..Canon  5.-^p.  505^  voL  is    See 

aifoConft;  .Winton»  A.  D.  .L3o8^.p..299«.vol.  ii^JScc.  and  Otho 

Gonft;  2.  A..D*  1237.  p.  650.  vol.  i>-'* Par.  Ant.  p.  638.-?—" 

A  fynodkal  decree  in  Ireland  A.  D.  i  i52,^p.  547.  vol.  i.  .Con4 

dlia^  andCantilupeaboutT24o..p.  673.  vol.i.»~'^Bleys  A.  D^ 

2 2 1 9  for  Worcefier  dfocefs p.  57o,.voI..i.-p-"Bley5  A^D.  12291 

Canon:2a.  p. ^27.  voL  L — '^Cantilupe  p.  67i««-^^Canoii.4  of 

Meath  A.  D.  121^.  p^-547.  vol.  i. . 

And  fee  a  great  mifiakeJn  bi(hop  Gib&i^wKa  in  hi&  Codex 

ftrangely  afferts  the  rural  dean  to  .have  never  made  vifitationsi 

— *"*  Cone.  LonduA^  D.  1200  Canon  5..^,  506*  vol*  ii«-*''Ibid> . 

andv  Canon  4  of  Meatlu — ^**Conft..SodoK,  A^  D.  1350  Canon^^ 

p.  1 1,  vol.  iii,  and  Cone.  Lond.  p.*  505  andCanon  5.  p^5o6.*-« 

♦'Cone;  Lond;  p.;  505.  vol.  i.-s— **lbid;  p^^od.*— ^  Canon.  8"  of* 

Meath  pi  547  and  Cantilupe  about  A.  D.  1^40.  p.  6y}.  vcd.i  | 

Xirkhan^  A^D.- 1 255..  p.  706.  vol.  i,  and  .Wcdfey  foe  York  A.  D» 

1518.  p.  664.  vol,  iii;  and  Canon  9  of  Moath,  and31ey&  A;  IX 

4.  1 2 1 9i. 
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kzig.  p.  570.  vol.  i;~^Cattoil8ofMeath  A.  D.  1216,  and  the  Sea. jn. 
Diflenters  propolitions  at  Hampton-Court  p.  374^  v.  iv,  for 
third  week;  Synod.  Exon,  A*  D.  1287  Canon  31.  p.  148. 
vol.  ii,  and  Conft.  Winton.  A.  D^  1308.  p.  299,  voL  ii,  for 
a  month  ;  and  archbifhop  Stratford  A.  D.  1342.  p.  699.  vol, 
n,  for  Ixjdi. — *^  Hincmar  t.  i.  p.  731.  Sec  alfo  p.  7 1 4.— — • 
Bifhop  Kennet  therefore  is  much  miftaken^  in  aflerting  theie 
chapters  to  have  been  held  at  firft  every  three  weeks,  and  after^ 
wards  once  a  month  (Par.  Ant.  p.  640). — ^  Conft.  Winton.  p. 
299.  vol.  ii;  Canon  8  of  Meath,  and  Synod.  Exon.  p.  148. 
vol.  ii  5  and  Synod.  Exon.  ibid. — ^  Canon  8  of  Meath,  Cone. 
Oxon.  A.  D.  1222  Canon  20.  p.  588,  for  matrimonial  caufes ; 
Conft.  Winton.  A.  D.  1308.  p.  299.  v.  ii.  for  marriage,  wills, 
&c. ;  and  Canon  10  of  Meath  for  all  the  exceptions. — See 
therefore  another  great  miftake.  in  Kenneths  Par.  Ant.  p.  641, 
who  ailerts  the  dean  to  have  once  legally  had  cognizance  of  matri* 
monial  caufes.— '*  Poore  A.  D.  1223.  p.  601.  vol.  i.— '*  Kirk- 
ham  A.  D.  1255.  p.  706.  vol.  i,  Wolfey  Con.  4.  A.  D.  151 8. 
p.  664.  vol.  iii,  and  Conft.  Winton.  A.  D.  1308.  p.  299.  v.  ii. 
— '*Peckham  A.  D.  1279.  p.  36.  vol.  ii. — "Ibid,  and  Otho 
A.  D.  1237^  Cone.  20.  py.  654.  vol.  i. — '*  Canon  5  of  Meath  and 
Cone.  Ebor.  p.  50  2  ^ — "  Capitula  archidiacononim  generalia  in 
meditullio  cujuflibet  decanatus,  &  non  ni(i  de  quarti  in  quartam 
hebdomadam^  pra^ipimus  celebrari ;  quibus'  re£tores>  vicarii^  &l 
f>reibyteri  parochiales,  prhatis  verb  non  omnes,  interefle  cogan- 
tur&c:  Conft.  Winton.  A.  D.  1308.  p.  299.  vol..  ii.— r^^Otho 
A.  D.  1237.  p.  651.  vol.  i,  and  Cone.  Scotican.  A.  D.  1225- 
Canon  16.  p.  609.  vcd.  ij  Cone.  Oxon.  A.  D.  1222.  Canon  ig. 
p.  588.  vol.  i;  and  Peckham  A.D.  1 1 8 1 .  p.  52.  vol.  ii. — ^'  .Qth(^ 
and  Cone.  Scotican.  ibid.»  Ireland  A.  D.  1217.  p.  548.  vol.  i^ 
Cone.  Dunelm.  A.  D,  1220.  p.  ^yj^  Peckham  p.  54*  vcj.  ii^ 
£leys  A.  D.  1229.  Conft.  10.  p.  624.  vol.  i^  fmd  Cone.  Oxon* 
ibid. — *•  Cone.  Dunelm.  p.  577  and  Conc^  0;iron.  p.  588.  vol.  i, 
—'•p.  146.  N*"  14.  vol.  iv.— •^'Ut  cleEus  jyxta  conftitutiones 
provinciales  qu^libet  tertii  liebdomade  in  decanatibus  ruralibu^ 
convenittt^  p.  374.  vol.  iv.?— •'.!  Hiz«  c.  !•-*•  .  . .        ' 
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^'  ^^\  •*  Fw)ra  ihiB  hiftary  of  curadL^dcoMks  'the  BUIidps  Oibfoa  and 
K^mi€it  ^pear  gtteatty  miftaiki^r  kl  ai&rtong  the  ardideaoaos  ti 
liave  ufbrped  ocv  the  aothcrity  of' the  deans,  and  in  thrageiniJ 
mediately  preceding' the  9.tfotind/&on  fi>  have  todUced  k  aimiaft 
to  nothing,  *  It  e%ifl6i  n^aiijr/  if  tibtahfibliitdiy,  »  aU'its^ffeM 
nittide  of  power  to  that  reimrkaMe  apra^**^^-  Biftiqp  IKciknm 
has  alfo  afTerted  (p.  635)  the  ruratl  ckaa  to  be  the  fame  tvhii  the 
Decanus  ChrifHanitatis*  And  Mr«  Johnibahats  ^eftiomdtha 
truth  of  the  afiertioft.  The  former,  has:  prodocad  no  proof. 
But  the  BeiiediiSline  enlargers  of  Du  Ffefoe's  Gloffary  appestf 
iti  proof  of  it  to  a  record  af  Stephen  foifhop  of  Toiiraay  A.  D; 
H92,  publtfhed  m  the  lecond  volume  of  Mirarus*  hi  Eng-* 
Ikxidp  however,  the  dean  of  Chriftianity  was  a  different  perfim. 
His  name  appears  in  the  proceis  of  the  archbiihop  of  York 
againit  the  Temptaxs  in  131 1.  'He  was  fettled  at  York»  and 
has  evidently  a  juri£liflion  over  the  whole  pinviaee^ .  as  he 
cites  the  Templars  of  it  to  ^p^tJ:  (p^  3.97.  toL  ii  &cJ)vand 
feemt  a  fort  of  deputy  to  the  vicar-gcneraL  And  fiith  alfd 
iberris  to  have  been  the  dean  of  the  aixlies  in  the  other  pro^ 
vince. 

•*  Wihfired  A.  D*  692.  p.  57.  vdL  i.  and  p.  tfo  ami  63  lit 
parUaHietit.  This  grant  mentions  not  -the  three.  sxa|)t»Diis: 
but  ^ley  were  underftood^  and  are  escprefsly  i^dfied'  in  tiui  re^ 
ference  td  &nd  confiiitiation  of  it  by  Ethetbaid  iing  of  Mercia^ 
p.  96.  voL  k  See  alfo  p*  loo  and  Excerption  155  aiid  i6a.pt^ 
^Cottf.  I.L.  3 1.— •^Concilia  p.  36*.. to!  v>-^'Ibid.^  Etigar 
LL.  Sec.  5.  p.  78  L^es>  and  Records  p.  tz,  7,  Biid.9  xjfDXkrt^ 
Epif):,... — ^^^  Some  of  Plegm^und  andotberft>  aircbbiibQp9&  of 'CaAA 
terbury,  and  fome  of  Wigmund^  archbUhep  of  York  -{ikt: 
Camden  ahd  Clai*ke).  And  the  pbces^  infcribed  Sti  Petri  Mo*^ 
neta  (fee  Camden  in  Lrancafhire^  arepkcei  m&ntnlat:^  priact^ 
of  St.  Peter's  in  York.— '•  Prefaces  to  Safucon  Laiti.^'Mtedt 
I  n.  c.  i3.-.»^lbJd.--'*Ai.  Para. p.  5.  Wattsu-^? Gifeibn's. 

^  ~  ^  egaempt  '^ 


military  obligations^   fialuzins  t.  ii.  c.  409^*-^ixx^^^a4.  Hw 
VIII.  c.  12,  and-23  ^*  VVLL  c/w-.-^'^Ccmmcnt;  ^.is^s^iL 

4  *  — .«  I  Eiiz. 


.   ^'  liow  iftrongly  den  lUm  acoonwi^  ^rw  xp  nf^k  ^t  i^  lyi^ 

king's  being  one  of  the  three  eftates  in  parlHtfOfHt  I  U  hmxn^  ff( 
the  three  in  the  naticMi  ?  Is  he  the  reprefentative  of  the  clergy  ? 
Or  is  he  the  reprefentative  of  either  branch  of  the  laity  among 
us  ?— 

^*  Baluzius  t.  i.  coL  21  a  decree  of  Clothaire  in  A.  D.  615, 
Epifcopo  decedente,  in  loco  ipfius  a  clero  et  populo  eligatur ; 
and  fee  to  the  iame  purport  in  col.  99,  Cap.  Aquifgran.  t.  i. 
col.  379.  about  A.  D.  803,  and  t.  i.  c.  1157  in  827.— And  Ba- 
luzius t.  ii.  coL  353,  Sane  removenda  quorundam  laicoruni 
procacitaSy  qui^  hoc  folo  obtentu  qu6d  ad  ele6lionis  confortium 
admittantur^  archiprefbyteris  fuis  dominari  praefumant.-^— '^  De- 
canum  ilium  qui  ele6tus  eft  interim  conftitiute,  lays  the  bifhop^ 
donee  ad  meam  notitiam  ele<5tio  ilia  referatur^  et  mei  conftitu- 
tione  aut  confirmetur  aut  immutetur :  Hincmar  t.  i.  p.  741.— r 
***  Epifcopum  quern  conftituit  rex  vel  populus  elegit  fibi  pontifi-- 
cem,  t.  i.  col.  99.  art.  11.  And  fo,  among  the  Britons^  king: 
Arthur  nominated  David  to  the  fee  of  Caerleon  ;  Price's  Defen- 
fio  Hift*  Brit.  p.  a6,  from  an  antient  life  of  David. — ^^  Bede 
1.  iii.  c.  7  &Cm  Eddius's  Wilfrid  c.  1 1  Gale,  and  decanua 
epifcopi  in  Conf.  LL.  3 1 . — ^**  In  eccleliis,  olim  fedibus  epifcopa- 
libus^  nunc  vero  capitibus  ruralium  dccanatuum,  archiprefbyteri 
inftituendi  pcrpetuam  reiidentiam  facerent  in  iifdem  ecclefiis  &c.^ 
P*  457*  ^^  i*  Concilia. — **H's  MS.  p,  6,  Kuerden  v.  iL  p.  499,. 
Britifh  Mufaeum  N**  2063.  Harleian  MS.  p.  166,  and  the  record 
of  agreement  in  the  college-cheft. — '*  Canonic^  inftitui  et 
inftallari  in  guardianatum  et  Decanatum  ilHus  ecclefiac 
(Charles's  Charter).—*'  OthoConft.  25.  p.  655.  v.  i.-^" Hinc- 
mar t.  i.  p.  741.  and  Baluzius  t,  ii.  col.  353. — 

How  miftaken  therefore  is  bifhop  Gibfon,  in  aflerting  the 

office  of  rural  dean  to  have  been  always  of  a  temporary  nature 

(Codex  on  deans).     And  how  miftaken  in  the  fa6l  are  even. 

.fiiiidvttdodi'  and  Athone,  in  aflerting  it  to  be  univerfally  fo  in 

tlieir 
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Soft,  m^ their  times  (ibid.).  The  oigmviag'  df 'th^  name  with  th« 
office  on  the  feal  of  our  Manchefter  deans,  of  itfetf  proves -the 
office  to  have  been  then  for  tife  (See  Otho  A.  D.  1237  con. 
28.  p.  655.  V.  i.  Concilia).  And  it  was  once  £>  in  IheiHocefi 
of  Norwich  (Gibfbn), 
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CHAP.    X. 


ThIP  ..immediate     effects     of     CHRIST1A14ITY    OM    THl 

SAXONS^— THE    FIRST    CONSTRIfCTlON    OF    TTTE    TOWN 

OF    MANCHESTER    ON     ITS     PRESENT    SITE— 

A^D    THE    NATURE    OF  €R7R    CHITRCHES 

AND    THEIR    SERVICES    AT 

THIS.   FERIOSL.. 


K^ 


^^  HE  theology,  of  "the  gofpel,  in  evtry  period '  of  Its  hif- 
r  toFy^  has  eminently  diftingoiihed  itfelf  above  all  the  fpu- 
lioHS  iyiteDQ6«of  rdigioir;.  1:^  its  fupeiiour  influence  on  the 
mind  of  man/  Models  by  him  who  originally  firamed^  and 
therefore' was  intimately-  acquainted  withy  the  interiour  fbufhure 
of-  the  heaft;  it  is  peculiarly  .calculated  to  move  all  the  fecret' 
fprings  of ^  the^  afedions. «  And '-  it  has  ftrikingly *  manifafted 
its  poWer^ .  by^^vkig  a^  newt  dignity  of  ^  fentiment  to  the  foul, 
and-raifing  it  above  liiat  fcene  of 'fenfe  about  it  which  fb  much 
Mgages*  the  paffions  of  ^ordinary  minds.  >  Fulling  down  the 
thick' partitkm/  which  intercqpted  our  view  into  the  world  of 
fpirits  j  »and  dMclofing^-die  grjeat  chain  lof  connections  that  binds ' 
the  two  clailes  of  bodied  ^»id  un-*embodied  beings  to  each  other 
and  the  Father  of  the  univede ;  -  irnatoralLy .  devates  our  ideas, 
and  enlarges  ouF  coneepdonsi^  of^uF  own  importance. v.  Throw* 
xhg  the-profent  ftage  of  ouf  exigence  into  a ibade,  and  ex- 
hsbidng  to  us  another  delineated' in:  the: brightefti colours,  it 
takes  away  thbft  ^  attraAive '  charms ;  which  glittered  in  the 
fien^K>f  life.    And:fl]ewing  our^  home*  to  lie  on  the  other 

fxde 
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Sea.  r.  fide  of  the  grave,  and  promifing  there  the  only  happinefs  that 
is  accommodated  to  our  nature  and  proportioned  to  oxir  paf- 
fions ;  a  happinefs,  which  fhall  furvive  the  fun  and  moon,  fliall 
lafl  when  time  has  finiflied  hk  oour^  ^Wid  the  world  compleated 
its  duration,  and  even  go  on  without  diminution,  and  with 
aftual  increafe,  growing  in  greatnefs  with  our  progrefs  towards 
|>eif eftion^  and  commeafuraj^e  iij  cpjitipu^nce ,  vitji .  our  owa 
exiftence,  the  years  ojf  etj^rnity.,  and  the  bein^  of  Cpd^  it 
kindles  jhofc  fublime  conceptions  in  th?  foul,,  jthat  overleap 
the  limits  x>£  creatiop,  and  ru£h  forward  into  the  regions  of 
.infinity. 

Such  are  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  gofpel-fyftem  on  the 

mind  of  man.     Such,  in  different  degrees,  have  they  been  in 

all  the  ages  of  Chriftianity.  And  they  were  greatly  fuch  among 

the  Saxons.     Tied  down  by  their  grofs  theology  before  to  this 

vifible  fphere  of  things,  and  looking  no  farther  than  the  fun 

or  moon  for  their  divinities,  their  minds  became  emancipated 

Trdm  the  bbnid^e  ^owi.     A  new  world  t)f /beings  K)pp9fd"qpan 

thdr  lindedtsndings,  and  ;new  phn^tptesrof  ^^oa  k^^  to 

operate  >oa their  pafiibna;     The  ^maaoh  pGop^  la&psur^  tp.  tiie 

cburbhes  in  orteids  ^»on 'fiiitdays.    Uyw<tti  theother\d%ys  vof 

the  woek^  if  any  dei^mto  ctoie  mn>  ^tfaie  cetBot^r  jpacts  ^ef 

their  brge  and  ^eKteafive  jpai^es,  he  «itker  ^lunt^ily  b^gsm  or 

,  wras  particularly  i^equ^ted  to  preach  t^-ff^  people ;  th«  n^h- 

Jbouring  onhaUlahts  ffecked  40  hear  tdn^  ;ail.  liftened  with 

.fkedMc  to  the  voice  of  Jsxftru6tioti^  aind  >aiU  wkh  pleafitfe 

'  ob^odiOiie  adtnohitiofis  4fbat  ^  ^ttv^  tKam  \    Aad  many -^  the 

ibafons  and  kin^,  ai3nated  by  ^jg&nmbns  di&iaki  for  the  £tttle 

4i)ltsrdmetits  of  fenfo,  batfooKtimes  led  into  ^^xtiiav^gaace  bgr 

«he  >heaiiinefs  of  their  zeal,  ircfigfted  ftkeir  honcMffB,  laid -down 

liieir  tcmwns,  and  devotod  the  jremakKler  of  their  day$  to  3, 

feqneftered  tsjpo&atian  #f  that  irreveidGible  ^ai^,  -and  a  moce 

immediate  preparation  ior  thofe  refined  deli^bits,  whidi  they 

iw^reixtipatieiit  to  reedve  and  eojoy  \ 

To  devtttse  the  mind  above  the  entangling  ina&  of  matter 
aroand  it,  wasithe  diiB6fc'  dsfigii  of  Chiiftiiinity«    But  ik  luts 

alfo 
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4dfo  i)eeh  (indirefilly  a  gfdat  >enooUMger  tff  liter^ui*  and  the^;^^ 
arts.  Reducing  lAie  animal  Ihalf  of  our  natures  td  its  oi'ilihal 
4late  t)f  fakcnrdihatioiii,  tad  reftdring  ike  iiflt^le^ii^  toit^'pre* 
icmxtmcj  cnrei^  it^  it  necteffiirily  beicjtiiQi  the  |)atroncJ[s  df  ev^ry 
mental  improvefnent.  And  fach  it  ^pai^cularly  a{j{)eared 
among: the  Saxons.  Within  fifty  jredrs  after-life  tonvcrfioh 
of  our  Northumbrian  fathers,  finet  *f<ihife^  in  ttonfe,  th Wi 
lad  ever  ^qipeared  among- us  before,  l\^ere  tntouraged  to  c6tnk 
and  fcttde  in  Norf!h\nn'bria '.  iTJie  mfefnl  and  agreeaWfe  Icnoi^ 
ledge  of  nuanifa3:iirlng  glsfs  for  wihAtf^^,  an  isut  hitherto 
unknown  and  unpra^tifbd  in  the  ifland,  was  intfofluced  int6 
the  north  within  the  Tame  period  *.  And,  in  the  fame  tvith 
both»  a  colieflion  of  books  was  begun  at  Wir6mou^  and 
Yarrow  in  NortlrattihBrialifi,  comprizihg  af  great  varitty  ctf 
ydumes  in  all  the  dcpirtments  of  ikittiUitt.  It  wa^  ptrr-- 
chafed  ;at  Rome,  and  iitipoirtBd  ihto  England,  as  ea!rly  ^s  %7^6 ; 
being  particularly  enriched  with  acutitni^  nivmtiknpt  ih  cofmo^ 
graphy,  that  was  aftnrwanb  purchafed  by  the  Nor^mmbrian 
XAonarch,  and  for  which  110 1^  than  e^it  hides^  or  nearly  two 
tfaonfand -acres  of  land^  were  given  in  tethang|ei)y  him  ^.  And 
a  library,  tv^a  more  extraordiijmy  than  tlus^  was  eftabliAied 
within  fixty  or  ieventy  years  ieif tefwaf d  ait  York  ^  tx)ntaining 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures,  all  the  Fadiers,  and  all  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  being  the  greateft  repofit<Mry 
of  books  in  all  branches  of  knowie^e  that  was  any  where 
known  in  Europe^.  Thefe  improvettients  in  the  arts,  and 
thefe  colle^ions  of  literature,  were  all  made  iiy  the  clei^ ;  the 
former  library  being  Ix^un  by  Benedid  the  ifirft,  and  increased 
by  Ceoifrid  the  thkrd^  abbot  o£  Wiremoutii  and  Yarrow ;  and 
the  latter  l)eing  begun  and  compfeated  by  Egbert^  the  feventh 
archbifhop  of  York,  The  clergy  in  all  ages  <tf  our  church 
(it  may  be  iaid^  I  believe,  without  partiality)  have  been  at  once 
the  promoters  of  literature  and  the  leaders  in  it.  And  they  are 
even  now  perhaps  as  much  fuperiour  to  the  laity  in  both  re« 
fpcQs,  as  they  have  been  in  any  fcnmer  period  of  our  hiftory  \  * 

.      F  f  f  Ever 
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Ever  fincc  the  incorporation  of  Chriftianity  with  the  politi- 
cal fyftem  of  nations,  it  has  had  an  evident  tendency  to  im- 
prove the  oeconomy  of  the  ftate.  Softening  the  natural  harfh- 
.nefs  of  all  the  pailions,  it  takes  off  the  edge  of  that  national 
•ferocity,  which  is  the  greateft  preventive  of  national  order. 
.And,  alfo  inculcating  ftrongly  in  its  precepts  a  reverent  fub- 
miffion  to  authority,  it  opens  the  way  more  immediately  for  va- 
«rious  improvements  in  civility.  It  feems  to  have  thus  improved 
our  polity  at  prefent,  by  inducing  us  for  the  firft  time  to  re* 
.cord  our  laws,  and  by  introducing  the  ufe  of  teftaments  among 
us.  Both  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  Saxons  of  Germany •; 
And  teftaments  firfl  appear  among  thofe  of  England,  foon 
after  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity.  The  earlieft  that?  we 
find  amongft  them  was  made  by.Hean,  the  founder  and.firft 
abbot  of  Abingdon,  in  the  reign  of.Ina*.  The  next  eaclieft 
was  executed  by  Badenoth  Beotting  in  the  time  of  Egbert,  and  is 
preferved  to  the  prefent  day  ". .  And  die  number  of  witneffes  to 
them  appears  to  have  been  never  afcertained  by  the*  law, .  and  is 

therefore  various  in  various  tdfcaments.  It  is  always- more  than 
ibven,  and  in  all  probability  was  never  allowed  to  be  Icfs. 
Lefs  the  civil  law  iulmitted  not.  And  the  Saxo^  weuld^  find 
the  rule  eftabliihed  in  the  Provinces.  But  in  cafes  of  extre- 
mity, and  even  for  a  nuncupative  will,  a  fingle  witnefs  was* 
fufiicient.^  And  the  teftaments  of  the  Saxons  did  not,  like  the 
prefent,  appoint  perfbns  to  execute  the  purpofes  of  them.' 
Tlje  civil  CQurts  afltgned  executors  to  each.  And  all  coritro- 
ver(ies  about  them  were  referred  to  their  judgment,  till  the 
ecclefiaftical  and  civil  jurifdidtions  were  divided  at  the  Con- 
queft ;  and  then  they  were  generally  remitted,  as  they  ftill  go, 
to  the  judicature  of  the  biftiop". 

Such  were  the  happy  effe6h  produced  T)y  Chriftianity  in  the 
kingdom.  And  <)thers  arofe  of  a  difBst-ent  iiature  from  the 
accompanying  i^itrodu^liori  of  paiifhes;  When  a  church  was 
cre^ed  and  a  p^ripnage-houie  conftrufted,  in  parts  of  the 
country  remote  from  a  village  or  a  town,  and  near  only  to  the 
manfion  of  the  erefting  lordj »  a-  new  village  was  naturally 
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fettled  about  both,  and  received  the  appellation  of  one  or  the  ^-^ 
other.  And,  in  South-Lancaftiire  particularfy,  no  lefs  than 
three  towns  and  three  villages  appear  to  have  commenced  at 
this  period,  and  to  have  refulted  from  this  principle.  In  the 
great  foreft  of  Derbyihire,  which  I  have  formerly  ftiewn  to 
have  filled  up  nearly  the  whole  hundred  of  Derby,  arofe  the 
towns  of  Ormelkirk  and  Prefcot ;  gradually  growing  up  around 
the  new-cre6led  church  of  the  baron  and  the  contiguous  houfe 
of  the  prieft,  and  deriving  their  appellations  from  them. 
Coseval  with  thefe,  and  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  South- 
Lancafhire,  was  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow  the  town 
of  Ecclef-ton  and  the  village  of  Crofs-ton.  And  two  others 
were  built  at  the  fame  period  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity 
of  Manchefter.  Direftly  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  near 
the  courfe  of  the  Roman  road  to  Ribchefter,  was  placed  the 
church  of  a  parifh  and  the  manlion  of  its  reftor;  and  the 
village  of  Preft-wich  fettled  difperfedly  about  them.  Another 
church  was  conftru(5ted  to  the  weft,  and  near  the  line  of  the 
Roman  road  to  Warrington ;  and  another  village  was  occa- 
fioned  by  it:  both,  of'  them,  in  the  facred  language  of 
Half-Europe  at  this  period,  being  denominated  Eccldia  or 
Eccles  ".  And  thefe  churches  were  affuredly  four  of  the  firft, 
that  were  ori^ally  ercfted  in  South*Lanca(hire;  as  they 
pretty  plainly  appear  to  have  been  of  the  twenty,  that  brigi- 
nally  compofed  the  only  deaneries  within  lU 

'  Bede  lib.  iiL  c.  26,  Certatim  confluebant»  and  Bede  1.  iii^ 
c.  26  and  1.  iv.  c.  27,   Libenter  ea  quds  dicerentur  audireiH:^ . 
libentius  ea  quae  audire  6c  intqlligere  poterant  operafido -feiijuo*  ^ 
rentur. — *  Bede  lib.  v.  c.  7,  Malmelbury  f.  57,  and  Hotedten 
f.  236.'— *Malmefl)ury;  f.  ii>  Ante  Benedadtum  [A,  Cf.  676^ 
Bede  p.  295]  lapidei  tabulates  domus  in  Britannia  nifi  pet^&z 
videbantur; — artifices    lapidefirum    sedium-f-primus  omnium^' 
Angliam  afcivit* — ^*.Sep  f.  3.  ofthis  chap.r^'fiedepw  295,  ^97,- 
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tH&'Romatis  induced  a-  claii  of  the  neighbouring 
Siftuntti- to  loa¥«  the  heists  or-the^li<s  about-us,  and  fettle 
on  the'- ground  contiguous  to- their  ffektioii;  they  equally  prc- 
vaikd  upon  the  Idrd^f  the  clan  to  fettle  on  the  fslmeground' 
wi^  -dimi.  And-the  hall  of  Aldport-  was  therefiore  what  1  have* 
previoufly  iuppofed  it  to  h«ve  been^  the  habitafacn'of the  Britifh 
baron.  But,  when  a  colony  of  the  Saxons  was  planted  in  the 
parifhj  the  cafe  was  very  different*  And  I  have,  already  fhewn 
their ^hkf  to  have  refided  about^  mileto  the  north  of  the  town» 
amd^  oi^  the -foHiffleivcamp  of  the  Romans.  The  parifh-church 
thereifores  whi^  was*  raifed  fay  the  Britifh  lord,  would  neceA 
farily  be^fixcd-at  .the-  town;  bccaulb  the  fite  would  be  near  to. 
hisi  maniloii^..  And  that;  which  v^as'  built  by  the  Saxon  baitm^ 
wbMiM-naturallf' be  efe6ied'^at^(tifhtnce  fro  it^  becaufe  his 
manfioNA  waS'fo.  The-tewn  has  Temovwl  from  tiie  ground  on 
wjipkh  it^was;  jMtcbed-by;  the  ^Roraam^  I^  has  ftlifted  from  the 
Tionity  of  the  regular  ftatioa^m  the  Medlock,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood 
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and  299,— •  Malmefbury  f.   i2»  from  Alcuinus^   f.  153,  and 
Alcuini  Poema  p.  730^  Gale. 

^  How  unjuftly  therefore  does  Mr.  Hume  aflert "  the  priefts 
«*  of  the  heptarchy^'  to  have  been  ^*  almoft>  as  ignorant:  and 
**  barbaro«M  as  tiie  laity,"  and  "  to  have  contributed — little 
^*  to  the  improvem^it  of  the  fociety  in  knowledge  or  the  arts'* 
(p.  63.  a^Note). 

•Tacitus  df.Mor.  Germ.  c.  20,  Nullum  teftamentum,  and        \ 
<;♦  19,  Literarum  fecreta^— •ifporant. — ^Dlff.  Epift.  p.  56. — 
"'P.  54  and. 56*     See  fevcral  other  wills  of  the  Saxons  in  p. 
51,  54»  and  55.— e"  P*  56,  57,  57  acid  Prefi  p^  30,  and  p.  58^.      i 
.^.'*'8o  Ercftoain  the  other  part  of  the- county,  and  Eccles-hall 
ia  Stafibrdifaire,  Bccles  in  Norfolk^  Eccles  in  Berwickfhire,  6cc. 
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bourhood  of  the  fummer-camp  on  the  Ilwdl.  And  the  erec-  ^^^-  "• 
tion  of  the  Saxon  pariih-church,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  and  the  bai'on's  houft,  was-  obvioufly  the  occafion  of 
it.  *  The  church  would  naturally  be  fettled  near  the  houfe  by 
the  erefter  of  the  one  and  the  inhabiter  of  the  other.  And 
it  would  as  naturally  invite  the  town  after  it. 

That  city  then,  \^ich  was  planned  by  the  Romans  and  built 
by  the  Britons  in  the  autumn  of  79,  had  now  reached  the  meri- 
dian pomt  of  its'  perfeftion.  It  had  fpread  out  to  the  utmoft 
extent'  which  it  ever  filled.  And  it  had  lengthened  into  all 
the  ftreets  that  it  ever  contakied.  Some  of  theft  probably  ex- 
tended into  the- more  northerly  garden,  and  reached  along 
it  tor  Ticfcle-lane.  K)ne  I  have  formerly  fhewn  to  have  been 
laid  in  a  regular  direftion  to  Aldporton-  Fold.  And  the 
appellation  of  the  town,  ftill  faithfully  retained  by  the  fold; 
loudly"  fuggefts  the  latter  to  have  been  an  oii^nal  part  of 
the  fbrmer.  The  principal  flreet  would  be  continued  along 
the  road  to  Ribchefter,  and  accompanied  all  the  way  by  its 
two  parallel  ones  at  the  fides^  And  the  whole  extended  maft 
of  buildings,  in  this-  little  city,  had  now,  and*  probably  for 
a  couple-  of  centtiries  before,  diSufed  itfelf  over  fixteen  or 
le?enteeni  acres;'  But  from  this  period  its  fun  began- to  de- 
dine.  And  the  town  gradually  haftened  to  decay.  This^ 
forms  a  very  remarkable  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  Manchefter> 
when  a  new  city  commenced  in  its  neighbourhood^  at  once 
the  daughter  and  rival  of  the  old.  For  the  town  was  now 
planted  firft  on  its  prefent  ground,  where  it  has  fpread  to 
fo  uncommon  an  extent  and  flouriAied  with  fo  unufual  a 
vigour,^  that'  it  has  aftually  Ihot  out  its  branches  unto  Ald^ 
port,  and  is  ready  to  re*ent»'  upon  its  original  fite,  and  onetf 
more  take  poflfeffion  of  its  native  foil.  And  this  is  the  fecond* 
very  memorable  incident  that  occurs  in  the  annals  of  thetowti, 
and  happened  at  the  fame  time  with  the  converfion  of  the 
S^ons  to  Chriflianity,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Chriftian  aera  * 
647 ;  feven  years  only  aftfer  the  reduftion  of  M anchefter  by 
the-Saxons,  five- hundred  and  forty^eight*  after  its  ei^ftion  by 

the 
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^^'^^  the  Britons,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty-one  after  the  departure 
of  the  Romans  from  the  ifland.  In  that  year,  the  great  ca- 
thedral was  begun  at  York*.  And  in  that  year  would  all  the 
parifli-churches  be  equally  begun,  throughout  the  extcnfive 
diocefs  of  Northumbria. 

When  the  Saxons  of  Manchefter  were  converted  to  the  faith 
of  the  Britons  among  them,  they  would  naturally  repair  imme- 
diately to  the  old  parifli-church  of  the  latter.  And  one, 
denominated  St.  Michael's,  exifted  pretty  plainly  (as  I  (hall 
ihew  hereafter  *)  among  the  Saxons  in  Aldport.  But  another 
was  alfo  erefted  on  the  fite  of  the  prefcnt  town^  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  baron  and  his  family.  And  both  are  exprefly 
mentioned  in  the  Doomfday  record.  Both  conftituted  toge- 
ther the  one  pariih-church  of  Manchefter,  as  together  they 
were  invefted  with  the  cuftomary  endowment  of  one.  They 
pofleiTed  a  carucate  of  land  in  common,  exempt  from .  all  tri- 
bute but  Danegeld.  And  they  continued  to  enjoy  it  below  the 
Conqueft'. 

When  an  additional  church  was  defigned  to  be  ereiled  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  baron's  hall,   the  fite  fele£ted  for  it  was^not, 
the  fame  on  which  the  pariih-church  is  conftrufted.  at  pije- 
fent.     It  was  a  little  nearer  to  Aldport.     And  the  appellation, 
retained  by  one  of  our  ftreets,  very  evidently  points  it  out. 
One  of  the  two  parifli-churches  of  Manchefter,  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  appears  from  Doomfday  book  to. have  been 
called  St.  Mary's  j  and  the  name  of  St.  Mary's-Gate  remains, 
a  decifive  memorial  of  its  fite.     The  building  flood  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  fheet,  as  this  was  the  avenue  leading  dxKQlf 
to  it.     And  it  was  fixed  at  the  eaftern  termination.     Had  itr 
been  at  the  weftern,  the  Deanfgate  would  have  anticipated  the 
^ppeUation,  ;and  been  called  St.  Maryfgate.     And  at  the  eaft*- 
ern  it  is  adhiaUy  fettled  by  tradition. 

This  being  the  fite  of  the  church,  the  reftorial  houfe  would 

fcje  conftrufted,  and  the  reftorial  gardens  laid  out,  atnogi-ear 

diflance  from  it.     A  houfe  and  gardens  were  allotted  to  every 

parifli-church  of  Northumbria,   aad  always  fituated  njear  it \ , 

3  And 
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And  the  name  of  Parfonage,  which  is  given  equally  in  our^^^  i'- 
antient  records  and  in  popular  ufage  to  a  large  piece  of  ground 
adjoining,  plainly  proves  them  to  have  lain  near  the  courfe 
of  the  oldi  and  then  forgotten,  road  to  Ribchefter,  and  on  the 
weftem  fide  of  the  prefent  Deanfgate.  So  placed  appears  the 
habitation  of  the  reftor,  in  the  earlieil  period  to  which  our 
records  afcend'.  And  the  rectorial  manfion  of  Manchefkr  was 
the  fii-ft-erefted  houfe  in  the^prefent  town. 

The  original  manfion  was  on  the  fite  of  a  building,  I  ap- 
prehend,  which  ftill  belongs  to  the  church,  and  was  lately 
inhabited  by  my  deceafed  frkAd  the  ifev.  Mr.  Oldfield.     And 
this  building,    in  all  probability,    was  the   parfonage-houfe 
itfelf  at  a.  reenter  period  of  time.      The  prefent  houfe  of 
the.  wardcffi,  which  is  immediately  adjoimfig  to  it  on  thefouth, 
was   allotted    him  .fincc  therReftfenttion  Only*,    and  is  not 
conftru6te(i  in  :thc  nide,   old,  i  and  magnificent  ftyle  of  the 
other.   This  indeed  is  modelled  in  a  manner,  of  which  we  have 
not  one  fp^cumen  befide^  in  the  town.     A  chamber  comes  over 
tha entrance, '  projedixig  into  the  ifareet^  and  -  fiipportid  by  pil- 
lai's  of  wood 'at  the- angles.     A  hatch-door  opens  tinder  it  in- 
to a  n^urrolv t  ropm,'.  thUr  has  only-  one.  window  at  the  end 
andnafiret-place,.the  bailor  portico  of  the  dignified  ftrufture. 
And'tlus  leads  into  a  contraefced  court,  which  is  lined  with  the 
bujl<iingfif  of , jhe  bbufe  upon.tliree  fides,  and,  according  td  the 
unvaVymg  ficcpxkomy.  .of  fucli  houies,  was-formerly  lined  with 
them  on  air  four.     The  edifice  therefore  once  extended  its 
fpnt  along;  the  ftrdet,  fomc  yards  to  the  north  of  its  prefent 
termination,.    Aijd  the.  hatch-door,  the  over-hanging  cham- 
ber, the  porticoj  and  the  court  wcreexa6lly  or  nearly  in  the' 
cpnter  of  the  whole..    Some^f  the  rooms  'within  are  orna- 
mented tp  the  preicnt  period;  in  the  ftyle  df  magnificence  that' 
vf3Snuni¥e"5feUy' adopted  by:  the  higher  rank  of  gentlemen  three 
or  fpjar  c«!fl*uriesr,ago,  with  emboflTed  and  figured  ftttceo  on  the  * 
walls.     And  the  general  afpeft  and  architecture  of  the  whole, 
robbed  as  it  now  is.  of  one  half  of  its  originafl  e^ctent,  and  fre-  • 
quently  altered  as  it  has  been  by  the  modernizing  hand  of 

im- 
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^^improvements,  ftUl  carries  an  appearance  of  confiderable  anti- 
quity with  ijt.  Th/5  great  rife  in  the  plane  of  the  ftredt,  which 
ha$  gfiined  confiderably  xxncthe  windows  of  the  paclour^  and 
now  lie?  aejtr  twp  feet  above  its  level,  oairies  the  fame  ap« 
pearance  even  moire  ftrongly.  And  iboth  of  them  refer  the  date 
of  the  building  to  the  fourteenth  century  at  leaft,  when  the 
redtor,  not  exalted  into  a  wanlen,  refided  certainly  in  the 
Deanlgate;  and  point  it  out  as  the  only  houfe  iii  the  ftrcet^ 
that  can  claim  the  honour  of  having  been  the 'r^^torial  edifice 
of  Manchefter. 

The  :firj^  ways,  that  were  laid  out  in  the  town,  would 
be  the  pne&nt  lines  ia£  the  Deanfgate  and  St.  Maiyfgate. 
"irhe  form?  being  ^e  avemie  from  Aldport  and  the  Mariour- 
houfe  to  ^t.  MaryTgate  and .  the  church  betwixt  ^em,  it  was 
terminalied,^  as  it  aoiw  i&^  ^  l^Bt  at  xmc  end  and  this  at  the 
other.  And  being  the  road  from  both  to  the  only  houfe 
along  it,  the  manftooi  ^  the  reAor  or  dean,  h  was  naturally 
called,  as  M:  is  itiU  denominated,  die  Dean's-^Gate  ^r  the  ftreet 
of  the  ToSt^.  When  the  line  t»f  the  road  to  JlibcheAer  was^ 
cut  through  by  the  Romans  at  the  foot  of  die  Deasfi^ate,  in 
order  to  in&lafee  the  fite  of  dieir  fimuner-camp,^  dmw^biidge 
was  thrown  acrofs  the  current,  and  the  Deanigaie  now  oper^ 
diredbly  from  it  to  St«  Maryfgate  and  there^cxr's.  And,  as 
the  way  to  Aldport  from  die  Manour  had  been  originally  on 
the  fame  road,  it  was  naturally  continued  al<Mg  or  near  die 
courfe  of  it  at  piiefent. 

The  firit  houfes,  dut  were  conflrufted  after  the  reflor's, 
would  be  placed  m  one  or  the  ^ther  of  thefe  Areets^  They 
would  be  fixed  in  the  nearer  neig^ibou]dx)od  of  the  church.  In 
St.  Maryigatp  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Dean%ate.  And 
the  former  would  be  the  firft  finifhed  ilireet  in  the  town. 
The  contiguous  parts  of  the  latter,  as  high  as  the  ref^r's  and 
as  low  as  the  foot  of  the  ilreet,  would  next  be  ocoi^pied  with 
buildings.  Andj  this  little  combination  of  houfes  bearing  the 
appearance  of  a  new  town,  die  ftru&ures  on  the  Medlock 
2  natu-. 
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naturally  afFumed  the  appellation  which  the  fite  o^  them  retains    Sef\.n. 
at  prefent,  that  of  Aldport,   Ald port-ton,    or   Old 
Town. 

Thus  eftablifticd  on  its  prcfcilt  ground,  the  embryo  city 
would  foon  be  accommodated  with  a  market.  The  remotenefs 
of  Aldport  from  the  increafing  inhabitants  and  the  baron's 
hall,  made  a  market  a  confiderable  convenience  to  both.  And 
the  field,  direftly  adjoihing  to  St.  Maryfgate  and  the  church, 
was  naturally  appropriated  to  it.  'I'his  was  the  commence- 
ment of  our  prefent  Forum,  which  is  now.  contra«5led  by 
fucceffive  encroachments  into  a  merely  broader  ftreet.  But 
it  then  extended,  as  it  reached  to  the  1 5th  century  \  all  over 
the  fite  of  the  prefent  Exchange,  the  prefent  Shambles,  and 
the  large  mafs  of  buildings  betwixt  both ;  and  along  the  line 
of  the  Smithydoor,  as  low  as  the  northern  fide  of  the  Sham- 
bles. And,  being  now  graced  with  a  market,  the  new  town 
carried  a  greater  dignity  with  it,  and  appeared  a  bolder  and 
more  equal  rival  to  Aldport. 

I  have  (hewn  a  mill  and  millhoufe  to  have  been  already 
erefted  on  the  fouthem  verge  of  the  ftreamlet,  that  was  turned 
from  the  Irke  to  the  Irwell.  This  was  then  the  private  mill 
of  the  baron,  as  the  other  on  the  Medlock  was  the  publick  one 
of  the  barony.  And  the  former  would  now  become  common 
to  the  town,  and  afterwards,  when  the  latter  was  deftroyed, 
acceffible  to  all.  The  equal  conveniency  of  a  mill  and  a  mar- 
ket at  the  new  town,  as  at  the  old,  would  confiderably  pro* 
mote  the  growth  of  it.  And,  when  the  market-place  was 
laid  out,  a  new  road  appears  to  have  been  opened  from  the 
northern  fide,  leading  down  direftly  to  the  mill,  and  aptly  de- 
nominated the  Mill-Gate.  This  name  it  conftantly  carries  in 
the  records  of  the  town.  And  fince  the  tranflation  of  the 
mill  to  another  fite,  and  the  opening  of  another  road  to  it,  it 
popularly  bears  the  title  of  Old  Millgate. 

By  the  appointment  of  this  market-place  and  the  formation 
of  this  road,  the  lengthening  line  of  the  houfes  was  naturally 
direiStcd  to  the  eaft   and  north.     The  buildings  would  firft 
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Sea.  II.  fange  from  the  north-eaftem  point  of  St.  Marylgate  along 
the  fouthem  and  weftem  margins  of  the  upper  half  of  Smithy- 
door,  and  ftretch  along  them  to  the  north- weftem  angle  of  the 
market-place.  They  would  then  tum,  and  inclofe  the  northern 
and  eaftern  quarters  of  the  laft.  And  thus  the  Forum  of  the 
town  was  lined  with  houfes  on  three  fides,  and  terminated  hy 
the  church  on  the  fourth.  The  courfe  of  St.  Maryigate  had 
reached  as  far  as  it  now  reaches  to  the  eaft,  before  the  market- 
place was  laid  out.  And  this  circumftance  occafioned  that 
large  projeftion  of  buildings,  which  now  comes  forward  into 
the  original  area  of  it,  and  forms  the  great  angle  at  the  upper 
end  of  Smithydoor. 

The  town  having  thus  far  continued  its  progrefs„  and  not 
being  able  to  extend  upon  the  fouthem  fide,  of  the  Forum, 
becaufe  of  the  church  and  its  inclofure ;  it  naturally  took  its 
courfe  to  the  north.  The  lane  of  the  Old  Millgate  would 
firft  invite  it  down  to  the  mill.  And  another  lane  would  na- 
turally be  opened  and  another  ftreet  be  formed,  parallel  with 
this  and  the  Deanigate,  and  at  an  equal  diftance  betwixt  both. 
It  was  opened.  And,  a  blackfmith  firft  erecting  his  forge  a6 
the  bottom  of  it  and  near  the  bold  bank  of  the  ftreamlet„ 
the  fteep  was  denominated,  as  it  is  ftill  called,  the  Smithy- 
Bank,  and  the  road  leading  to  it  from  the  market-place  th«, 
Smithy-Door. 

Such  was  the  curious  commencement  of  the  prefent  Maiv- 
chefter ;  not  beginning  like  Aldport,  and  conftituting  a  town 
at  once,  but  rifing  from  the  flendereft  origin,  and  containing 
at  firft  only  a  fingle  houfe  and  a  church.  And  fuch  was  alfo 
the  curious  increafe  of  it ;  not  growing  like  that,  and  gaining 
additional  inhabitants  from  the  country  around  it,,  but  deriv- 
ing at  once  its  being  and  its  health  from  the  neighbouring 
town,  ffrengthening  as  it  weakened,  andflouriftxingasitfaded,. 
till  it  had  reduced  the  venerable  city  of  the  Romans  to  a  foli- 
tary  fold  of  houfes.  All  thefe  ftreets  were  pretty  certainly  laid 
out  before  the  year  875,  and  the  removal  of  the  church  tO' 
its  prefent  fituation ;    as  the  laft  of  them,    the  Smitt^ydoor, 

from 
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from  its  immediate  dircdion  to  the  church  and  the  antient 
principles  of  denomination  in  the  north,  would  otherwife  have 
received  the  appellation  of  Kirk-Gate.  And  thefe  remained 
very  nearly  the  fubftance  of  the  prefent  town,  even  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century. 


"Bede  1.  ii.  c.  i4.-^*Ch.  xi.  f.  2. — 'Ecclefia  Sanftae  Mariae 
ct  Ecclefia  Sanfti  Michaelis  tenebant  in  Mamceftre  unam  cam* 
catam  terrae  quietam  ab  omni  confuetudine  praeter  Geldum.  See 
Appendix,  and  B.  II.  ch.  xi,  f.  2. — ^*Exc.  25.  p.  103.  vol  i. 
Concilia,  Nee  de  domibus,  nequc  de  atriis  vel  hortis,  juxta  ec- 
clefiam  pofitis. — '  H's  MS.  p.  7. — "* CoUege-Regifter  from  1635 
to  1 714,  p.  82* — 'This  will  be  fhewn  in  B.  IIL 


IIL 


THE  cuftom  of  placing  cocmeteries  around  our  churches,  in 
England,  is  afferted  by  all  our  antiquaries  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally introduced  by  Cuthbert,  ar^bifhop  of  Canterbury, 
about  the  year  750 ".  But  they  are  as  much  miftaken  in  this, 
as  I  have  already  fhewn  them  to  be  in  many  other  particulars. 
And  the  church-yard  was  everywhere  laid  out,  at  the  time 
when  the  parifh-church  was  erefted,  among  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Heptarchy.  The  churches  in  France  had  cocmeteries 
about  them,  as  early  as  595  *.  And  thofe  in  England  had  them 
equally,  as  early  as  the  period  of  their  own  conftru6tion.  The 
very  firft  that  was  built  by  the  Saxons  in  the  kingdom,  that  of 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  without  the  city  of  Canterbury,  had  an 
inclofure  for  fepulture  about  it;  and  the  very  firft  apoftle  of 
the  Saxons,  the  pious  and  worthy  Auguftin,  was  aftually  bu- 
ried within  it '.  In  fixteen  years  only  after  the  converfion  of 
the  Northumbrians,  the  church  of  Lindisfarne  appears  encir- 
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Sea.  ra.  cled  with  its  coemetery ;  and  the  head  of  Ofwald  the  flain  mo- 
narch of  the  kingdom,  and  the  body  of  Aidan  the  bifliop  of  the 
diocefs,  were  equally  interred  there  *•  And  even  the  coimtry- 
church  of  St.  Michael,  diftant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Hexham,  had  a  coemetery  around  it  as  early  as  685 '. 

This  pofition  of  our  burial-places  may  feem  to  have  been  in- 
troduced among  us  from  the  continent,  by  Auguftin  and  his 
attendant  miffionaries.  It  appears  immediately  after  their  ar- 
rival in  the  ifland.  And  it  is  natural  to  fuppofc,  tliat  it  could 
not  have  been  known  to  the  Roman  Britons ;  as  the  police  of 
their  cities  was  pretty  certainly  Roman,  and  the  Roman  laws 
forbad  burial$  in  them.  But,  to  'the  conftifion  of  all  fuch  rea- 
'  fonings,  it  appears  decifively  from  two  renarkaWe  fafts  which  I 
have  noted  before  *,  the  intenment  of  Arthur  in  the  coemetery 
of  Glaftonbury  and  the  fepulture  of  Pabo  in  a  church-yard  of 
Anglefey,  that  the  inclofures  of  our  facred  edifices  are  as  old  as 
they  and .  our  pariflies,  and  that  the  Britons  had  coemeteries 
about  their  churches  as  regularly  as  the  Saxons.  And  the 
church  of  St  Michael  in  the  old  town,  therefore,  had  a  coeme- 
tery adjoining  to  it  equally  with  St.  Mary's  in  the  new.  This 
area  of  the  church  was  denominated  by  our  Saxon  anccftors  a 
lejeji-jrrop  or  burial-place  and  a  cyjuc-run  or  church-incloftire ', 
and  would  he  very  fmall  at  Aldport  and  very  extenfive  at  Man- 
cheftei-,  as  tho  former  wis  laid  out  when  the  population  .  of 
the  pariih  was  confined  and  weak,  and  the  latter  after  it  had 
been  increafed  by  the  acceflion  of  a  Saxon  colony,  and  had 
diffufed  itfdfon  everyjfide.  And,  placed  as  I  hare  fhewn  the 
church  and  church-yard  of  the  new  town  to  have  been  at 
the  caftern  terqaiaation  of  St.  Maryfgate,  the  neighbouiing 
ground  points  out  tlie  extent  of  the  area  in  its  own  dimenfions 
and  name. 

There  was  a  large  ctofe  immediately  adjoining  to  the  town, 
as  late  as  the  begixming  of  the  prcfent  century,  which  was  de- 
nominated Acres  Field  \  It  fpccad  at  that  time  over  tlie  prefect 
Acres  Square,  its  two  Jftreets  at  the  fides,  its  four  at  the  angfes, 
and  the  incloiiure  of  St.  Ante's.  <}hwrch»  And  it  ori^inaily  ex- 
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tended  over  the  fite  of  all  the  buildings,  that  now  intervene  be-  ^^^-  "^• 
twixt  the  Exchange  and  the  Square;  as  the  name  of  Acres  Court 
to  the  narrow  paiTage  about  the  center  teftifies.  This  ground,  I 
fuppofe,  would  be  about  fix  ftatute-acres  and  a  half  in  compafs, 
and  was  the  original  church-yard  of  the  town.  The  church, 
fituated  at  the  center  of  it,  would  ftand  near  the  north-eaftern 
fide  of  the  Square.  And  the  northern  fence  of  the  ccemetery 
abutted,  juft  (I  fuppofe)  as  the  houfes  do  at  prefent,  upon  the 
eaftern  opening  of  St.  Maryfgate ;  and  on  the  very  fite  of  the 
€orner-houfe,  and  anfwering  to  the  line  of  the  ftreet,  was  the 
original  way  into  the  church-yard.  This  avenue  was  probably 
placed,  not  leading  directly  to  the  center,  Wit  pointing  only  to 
the  north- wcftern  angle,  of  this  extenfive  inclofure;  that  it 
might  ferve  more  comniodioufly  for  the  baron's  road,  as  well  as 
the  rcftor's,  from  the  Deanlgate  to  it.  And,  on  raifing  the 
prefent  church  in  Acres  Square,  vaft  quantities  of  bones  were 
dug  up>  repofited  in  their  cells,  and  difcovered  every  where  as 
the  fovmdations  were  carried  along,  about  two  yards  deep  ixh 
the  groiind. 

When  the  mode  of  burying  in  church-yards  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  the  cuftom  of  interring  in  churches  was^ 
admitted  with  it.  Auguftia  was  originally  buried  in  the 
ccemetery  at  Canterbury,  becaufe  the  cathedral  was  not  thea 
compkated ;  and  was  afterwards  removed  from  the  one,,  as  fooa 
as  the  other  was  finifhed^  And  Edwin,  the  firft  Cbriftiaa 
monarch  of  Northumbria,  was  laid  in  the. cathedral  of  York  \ 
Sepulture  however  vras  modcftly  confined  to  the  porch,  and  not 
permitted  to  invade  the  body  of  the  church.  And  Ethelbert 
and  his  fuccefibrs  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  Auguftin  and  his. , 
followers  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  Edwin  of  Northum- 
bria-,  were  all  repofiited  in  the  porch  only  *^  But  the  indecent 
cuftom  was-  loon  enlarged,  and  has  nearly  converted  our 
chuixlies  intocharnels.  When  the  porch  at  Canterbury  would 
receive  mo  more  in  690,  dxe  o,dier  archbifhops  were  buried  in 
the  body  of  the  building  '\  Nor  waa  the  privilege  long  conr 
fined  to  the  priijtiacy.     It  was  early  communicated  to  all  the 
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^  l^'*^  bifliops,  early  reached  out  to  all  the  priefts,  and  extended  in 
law  to  all  the  good  and  religious,  and  in  reality  therefore  to 
every  body,  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edgar  ".  And  arch- 
biftiop  Lanfrank  was  not,  as  bifliop  Kennet  fuppofes  him  to 
have  been,  the  firft  introducer  of  burying-vaults  under  the 
chancels  of  our  churches  "•  The  architect  of  the  prefent  St. 
Peter's  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  who  was  (if  we  can  confide  in 
the  Oxford  criticks)  the  celebrated  Grymbold,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Alfred  conftrufted  a  vault  under  the  chancel  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  refei'ved  it  purpofedly  for  his  own  burial  **. 

The  original  churches  of.  the  Saxons  were  conftrufted  on 
principles  of  RomSh  architefture,  and  formed  in  the  ftylc  of 
the  many  Britifh  buildings  which  they  had  among  them  '*.  And 
their  architects  appear  very  early  engaged  in  working  upon  the 
plans  of  the  Provincials;  as,  even  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighth  century,  the  Pifts  were  fupplied  with  feveral  of  the 
Roman  fchool  from  Northumbria  *^  The  churches  of  the 
Britons,  however,  were  generally  modelled  in  wood'\  And 
our  own  at  Aldport  was  probably  a  wooden  ftru6lure.  The 
firft  churches  of  the  Saxons  were  equally  fo.  That  of  Cambo- 
dunum  or  Slack  in  Longwood,  which  was  dcftroyed  in  633, 
though  the  town  was  the  refidence  of  a  king,  and  though  the 
building  was  particularly  grand,  yet  was  merely  a  timbered 
edifice  *'.  Even  the  cathedral  of  Lindisfame,  about  the  year 
650,  was  all  conftrufted  of  oak  ?.  And  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  in  Manchcfter  was  formed  of  the  fame  materials^  as  the 
later  building,  which  was  deftroyed  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
is  well  known  to  have  aftually  been  *"".  Lighted  up  within  by 
the  round-headed  arches  of  Roman  windows,  and  fupported  by 
buttreffes  of  timbei-  without ",  the  inner  walls  were  probably 
covered  with  whitewafh,  and  the  whole  ftrufture  capped  with 
lead.  The  walls  of  the  cathedral  at  York  were  whitewalhed 
by  Wilfrid,  as  early  as  677  or  678  **.  The  church  of  Lindif- 
ferne,  covered  at  firft  with  reeds,  was  foon  roofed  with  lead  ". 
That  of  York  was  fo  roofed  in  the  feventh  century  ^.    And 
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even  the  wooden  buildings  of  Croyland  abbey  were  leaded  Sca,  iir. 
before  the  tenth*'. 

The  art  of  caiing  our  windows  with  glafs,  the  moft  agree- 
able and  enlivening  in  all  the  refinements  of  domeftick  life,  I 
have  formerly  remarked  to  have,  been  unknown  to  the  Romans 
of  the  firft  century  *\      But  it  was  known  to  thofe  of  the 
fourth.     This  a  very  curious  paffage  in  Laftantius  fhews  us ; 
where  he  aflerts  the  mind  to  look  at  objefls  through  the  eyes, 
as  through  windows  framed  of  glafs  or  conipofed  of  lapis  fpe- 
cularis,  quafi  per  feneftras  lucente  vitro  aut  fpeculari  lapide 
obdudtas  *'.     And  from  the  manner  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the 
windows,  vitro  aut  fpeculari  lapide  obdu£tasy  the  Roman  cafe- 
ments  at  that  period  appear  to  have  been  furniflied  with  the 
one  as  familiarly  as  with  the  other.     This  application  of  glafs, 
however,  was  never  introduced  into  the  .Britifh  provinces  by 
the  Romana;    and  the  art  of  manufafturing  the  metal  for 
windows  was  unknown  in  the  ifland,  for  nearly  two  ages  and 
a  half  after  their  departure.    Pra6lifed  very  commonly  at  Rorne 
in  tl:e  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  gradually  dif- 
fufed  over  the  continent.     And  it  was  firlt  introduced  from 
France,  and  was  firft  carried  into  the  north.     Biicop  Benedift, 
the  founder  of  Wiremouth  and  Yarrow  monafteries,  the  earlieft 
eftablilher  of  a  publick  library  in  the  north,  and  the  inviter  of 
finer  architefts  in  ftone  to  Northumbria,  was  alfo  Uie  introducer 
of  this  manufafture  into  the  kingdom ;  a  man,  whofe  name 
ought  no  longer  to  be  buried  in  obfcurity,  and  a  hero,  who  in 
the  eftiniate  of  reafon  more  juftly  demands  the  applaufes  of 
Englifhmen,  than  all  the  favourite  Edwards  and  Henries  of 
our  hiftoiy.     This  monk,  with  a  refined  tafte  and  an  exalted 
fpirit,  fent  his  emiflkries  into  France  in  676,  to  engage  fome 
of  the  manufafturers,  and  bring  them  over  to  Northumbrian 
The  emiffaries  went.     And  the  artifts  arrived.     The  windows 
of  the  church,  and  of  fome  particular  apartments  in  the  abbey, 
of  Wiremouth  were  glazed.     And  the  manufafture  was  eftab- 
liftied  in  the  kingdom  for  ever*'.     The  churches  of  the  ifland, 
before,  were  all  windowed  merely  with  lattices  of  wood,  or 
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Sea.  III.  fhcets  of  linen*'.  And,  even  after  676,  the  glazing  of  church* 
windows  was  but  ilowly  profecuted  in  the  ifland.  The  cathe- 
dral of  York  was  glazed  within  one  or  two  years  afterward  ^% 
while  the  magnificent  abbey  of  Croyland  was  windowed  only 
with  lattices  to  the  Conqueft'*.  But  gradually  adopted  after- 
wards by  other  churches,  the  glafs-window  was  at  length, 
about  the  Conqueft,  introduced  into  private  houfes  '*. 

Bells  were  ufed  by  the  Romans  to  fignify  the  times  of 
bathing",  and  naturally  applied  by  the  Chriftians  of  Italy, 
therefore,  to  denote  the  lu)urs  of  devotion  and  fummon  the 
people  to  the  church.  They  were  fo  applied  before  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  feventh  century  in  the  monaftick  focieties  of  Nor- 
thumbria,  and  as  early  as  the  fixth  even  in  thofe  of  Caledonia  '*. 
And  they  were  therefore  ufed  from  the  firft  ereftion  of  parifh- 
churches  among  us.  Thofe  of  France  and  England  appear 
to  have  been  fumilhcd  with  feveral  bells.  The  fecond  Ex- 
cerption of  Egbert  about  the  year  750,  which  is  adopted  in  a 
French  capitulary  of  801,.  commands  every  prieft  at  the  pro- 
per hours  to  found  the  bells  of  his  church,  and  then  to  go 
through  his  facred  offices  to  God".  And  the  Council  of 
iEnham,  in  loii,  requires  all  the  mul£ts  for  fins  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  reparation  of  the  church,  cloathing  and  feeding 
the  minifters  of  God,  and  the  purchafe  of  church-veflments, 
church-books',  and  church-bells  '*.  Thefe  were  fometimes  com- 
pofed  of  iron  in  France ;  and  in  England,  as  formerly  at  Rome, 
were  frequently  made  of  brafs  ".  And,  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  centuiy,  there  were  many  caft  of  a  large  fize  and 
a  deep  note*  Two  of  them  were  given  by  Egehick  to  his  own 
abbey  of  Croyland  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  another  much 
larger  by  his  immediate  prcdeceflbr  Turketul.  And  feveral  of 
them  were  prefented  by  archbifhop  Dunflan  to  the  monaftery 
of  Malmefbury,  in  the  preceding  reign  of  Edgar".  The 
number  of  bells  in  every  church  gave  occafion  to  that  curious 
and  Angular  piece  of  architefture  in  all,  the  Campanile  or 
bell-tower;  an  addition,  which  is  more  fufceptible  of  the 
grander  beauties  of  architefture  tlian  any  other  part  of  the 
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edifice,  and  is  generally  therefore  the  principal  ornament  of  It.  ^^**;^- 
It  wa«  the  conftant  appendage  to  every  parifh-church  of  the 
Saxcuu,  and  is  adtually  menttoned  a»  foch  in  the  lavrs  of  Athel* 
&$n  '\  AM  the  cuftom  of  ringing  regular  peals,  now  pecu- 
liar to  the  inhabitants  of  England,  commenced  in  the  time  df 
the  Saxons,  and  was  craunon  befcore  the  Conqueft  ^*. 

The  fervices.  of  every  parifli-churchy  among  them,  Were  ctele- 
brated  at  fcren  periods  of  the  daj?,  which  were  called  the  ca- 
iK)ntcal  hours,  and  were  tixree  and  &x  in  the  tnoming,  nine, 
twelve,  and  three^  the  evenizig,    and  the  midnight  *\    Thefe 
fervices  were  generalty  chanted  ^  and,  in  a  canon  of  747,  the 
preibyterS'  are  commanded  mst  Co  chtftter  like  reciting  bards  in 
their  offices^  and.  either  mar  the  compofiti<m  or  confound  the 
diftin£tioa  of  the  words  by  a  theatrical  pronunciation,  but  to 
follow  the  phia  and  hody  melody  of  the  chorch.     And  fuch  as 
could  not  chant  were  permitted  to  reaid  the  fervice**.     Some 
parts  of   it  were:  alfo    fimg,   the  cui)bm   being   introduced 
into  Northumbria  by  James  the  deacon,  an  attendant  on  Pau- 
linas ** ;  and  every  greater  church  and  monaftery,  even  pre-, 
vioufly  among  the  Britons^  having  choml  fcrvice  celebrated  re- 
pilarly  in*  it.     Since  Maglocunus  has  left  his  monailick  abode, 
&ys  Gildas  in.his.epiflie,  he  hears  no  more  the  praifes  of  God 
in. the  fwestily  modulated  accents  of  young  chorifters,  and  lif-« 
tens  no  longer,  to  the  breath  of  ecclefiaMcal  melody^*!    And 
the  inflrumental  mufick  of  die  Britifh  churches  is  here  dif- 
tingpifhed  fufficiently  from  the  vocal.    Both  the  Britifh  and 
S«xon  Jddftruments  were  prd>ably  called  the  Organ  or  Organs; 
The  R<Mnans  had  an  inftniment,  which  they  equally  denomi^ 
nftted  an  organ ;    as  Alexander  Sevenas,  fays  his  hiflorian, 
Lyrd^  Tibii,  Organo  cecimt-^.    Very  early  after  the  converfion 
4>£  the  Northumbrians,  we  find  an  inftniment  of  that  name 
familiarly  ufed  in  the  fervices  of  the  north ;  Alchfrid,  the  fon 
of  king  Ofwi,  requefting  Wilfrid  to  ftay  with  him  about  660, 
to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  him  and  the  other  Northum-* 
hrians^  and  be  ta  tbema.fpiritualorgan^  voluntarily  heighten- 
ing the  devotionr  of  the  dmrch  with  its  pious  tones  ^'.   And  all 
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Sea.  III.  England,  fays  the  hiftory  of  Ramfey,  lamented  the  death  of  Ed- 
gar, the  quires  of  the  monafteries  and  their  organs^  cum  verte- 
retur  in  luftum  chorus  monachorum,organa  in  vocem  flentium^. 
But  that  grand  combination  of  inftruments,  which  we  now  de- 
nominate fo,  was  abfolutely  unknown  in  Europe  at  thii  period. 
It  was  the  happy  produftion  of  Eaftem  genius.  And  the  firft^ 
that  ever  appealed  in  the  weft  of  Europe,  was  fent  by  Conftan-. 
tine  the  Graecian  emperour  to  Pepin  of  France  in  756*'.  The 
artifts  of  the  weft  availed  themfelves  of  the  prefent.  Organs 
were  conftrufled  on  the  continent  and  in  the  ifland,  and  erec- 
ted in  ibme  of  our  cathedrals  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.  And  archbifliop  Dunftan  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  pre- 
fentcd  the  church  of  Malmefbury  with  one,  in  which  (accord- 
ing to  the  hiftorian's  defcription)  the  pipes  were  formed  in  cer- 
tain muiical  proportions .  of  brafs,  and  the  air  was  impelled 
through  them  by  a  pdr  of  bellows  *\ 

When  the  office  of  the  Eucharift  began,  a  taper  was  lighted 
at  the  altar,  and  continued  burning  to  the  end  of  the  fervice  ^. 
And  pretty  certainly  before  but  undoubtedly  after  the  Conqueft, 
in  all  the  greater  parifti-churches  of  the  kingdom,,  one  was  left 
burning  day  and  night  before  the  confecrated  bread  repofited 
over  the  altar  '"*.  Thefe  were  all  of  wax ",  and  very  early 
inclofed  in  lamps.  When  the  windows  of  the  church  were 
once  lined  with  pannels  of  glafs^  its  taper  would  foon  be  protect 
ted  by  a  fcreen  of  the  fame  metal..  And  glafs -lamps  were  ac« 
tually  ufed  in  our  churches  very  early  in  the  eighth  century  **: 
They  were  ufed  in  the  north  of  the  ifland.  But  they  w«re  ut- 
terly imknown  in  the  fbuth.  In  thefe  firft  ages  of  the  Saxon 
Kiftory,  learning  and  all  the  arts  appear  to  have  been  more 
fuccefsfuUy  cultivated  in  Northumbria,  than  in  the  foutherly 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Noithumbna  produced  fuch  eminent 
fcholars  in  the  eighth  century,  that  one  of  them,  Bede,  was 
fent  for  to  Rome  to  affift  the  conclave  in  the  difcuflion  of  fome 
articles  of  divinity ;  another  of  them,  Alcuin,  became  the  tu- 
tor  of  Charlemagne  in  France^  and  inftru^ted.  him  in  rheto- 
rick,   logick,  and  particularly  aftronomy;   and  the  court  of 
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France  was  advifed  to  fend  over  fome  youths  to  York  for  edu-  ^s«^-  H^- 
cation".     And  the  introduflion  of  finer  architefts  in  ftone 
into  the  ifland,  the  importation  of  large  and  valuable  libraries 
into  it,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  manufadture  of  window- 
glafs  within  it,  were  all  of  them  the  happy  efforts  of  refine- 
ment in  the  .aftive  Ipirit  of  Northumbria.     All  of  them  were 
carried  direftly  from  the  continent  to  Northumbria,  and  the 
knowledge    of  them    was   aftually  limited   to    Northumbria 
for  ages  afterward.     And  this  is  plain  from  one    litde  par- 
ticular in  the  hiftory  of  Alfred,  in  which  both  the  king  and  his 
hiflorian,  near  two  centuries  after  the  introdu6lion  of  glafs- 
lamps  into  the  north,  appear  abfolutely  un-acquainted  with 
them.     To  guard  his  wax-light  from  the  wind,  unconfcious  of 
the  lamps   that   had  been   long  ufed  in  Northumbria  and 
particularly  mentioned  by  Bede,  the  king  invented  an  awkward 
lantern  of  horn  and  wood;  and  the  learned  bifliop,  his  hiflo-* 
rian,  applauds  the  happy  ingenvdty  of  his  fcholar  and  patron* 
By  an  artful  expedient,  he  fays,  the  king  ordered  a  lantern  to 
be  very  handforaely  conftrufted  of  cow-hom  and  wood,  the 
white  horns  being  fhaved  into  thin  plates,  and  becoming  as 
tranfparent  as  a  glafs  cup.     And  this  wonderful  produ^on  of 
the  king's  mechanical  powers,  he  adds,    anfwered  his  defign 
compleatly ;  the  lantern  being  fitted  with  a  valve  of  horn,  and 
the  taper  protefted  entirely  from  the  wind  **.  . 

Thus  furniflied,  the  eaftern  part  of  the  church  was  feparated 
from  the  reft  by  cancelli,  or  a  partition  of  lattice- work,  and 
was  therefore  denominated  the  chancel ".  And  the  reft  was 
kept  xronftantly  open,  as  the  churches  on  the  continent  are  at 
prefent ;  and  people  frequently  repaired  to  them,  as  they  ftill 
do  there,  to  offer  up  their  private  devotions  in  them  '\  But,  in 
ail  probability,  our  facred  buildings  originally  confifted  only  of 
what  we,  therefore,  denominate  to  the  prefent  moment  the 
Body  of  the  church. 

Being  not  extended  into  a  chancel,  the  edifice  would  be  neaily 
(quare  in  its  dimenfions.  And  fuch  was  aftually.  the  firft  ca- 
thedral of  Northumbria,  the  great  church  which  king  Edwin 

Hhh  2  ereded 
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8«ft. III. crefted  at  York  in  627.  This  is  cxprcfsly  declared  taHavebccni 
conftru6ted  in  a  fquare-like  form,  per  quadrum  coepit  sedrficarei* 
BafiUcam  "•     And  lince  the  church,  or  great  focietjr  of  Chri- 
flians,  in  the  firH  ages  was  unlverfalljr  and  fancifully  compared^ 
to  a  fhip  at  fea ;  every  ecclefiaftical  £bu6hire,  obtdning  equallf^ 
with  that  the  ^pellation  of  a  Church,  was  alfo  equally  deno- 
minated, as  the  body  of  the  church  is  among  ourfelves,  the  Na— 
vis  or  Nave.     Thus,   to  produce  inftances  from  the  Saxons: 
only,  the  great  affembly  of  Chriftians  is  repeatedly  called  Navis* 
Chrifti,  in  the  cpiftle  of  arcfabiihop  Boniface  an  Englifhman  to* 
acchbiihop  Cuthbcrt,  about  the  year  740  '*.     And  the  body  of 
the  church,  that  exifted  at  Croyland  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,, 
bears  exprefsly  the  appellation  of  Navis  Ecdefia:  in  the  hiltory 
of  Ingulphus  **•      But  chancds  were  early  fubjoined  to-  the 
buildings,  as  Charlemagne  ere£ted.CanGelli  even  of  folid  brafs  in^ 
that  which  he  built  at  Aix-la^-ChapcUe.     They  w:ere.  aUb.  not 
uncommon  in  France,  during  the  eighth  century^.    And  evea*: 
about  673  bifhop  Wilfrid  conftruAed  an  Arcus  Sanftuarii  or^ 
chancel^  when  he  raifed  the  magnificent  church,  at  Hexham**.. 
This  is.  the  firft  indeed  that  is.notieed  in  the  records  of  England: 
to  have  been  conftrufted  with  a  chanceL    And  St.  Peter's  ia. 
Oxford,  the  reputed  work  of  Gximbold  in  the  reign  of  Alfred^, 
is  the  fecond  **. 

The  al»,  aiks,  or  «ngs  of  our  churches.were  not  addrf,  <» 
has  been  univerfally  fuppofed,  by  the  architefts  of  Normandy. 
They  were  formed  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  feventh  cen- 
tury, the  church  of  Hexham  being  conftrufted  equally  with  ailes 
and  a  chancel.  This  is  evidently  dedared  by  Richard  of  Hex*- 
hapi,  in  his  little  hiftory  of  his  own  monaftery  and  church. 
And  the  whole  paflage  is  as  curious  in  itfe^,  as  it  has  been  ut- 
terly un-noticed  by  our  antiquaries.  The  lower  part  of  the 
church,  fays  the  hiftorian,  he  built  for  crypts  and  fubterraneous 
oratories ;  but  raifed  the  walls  of  zxi  immenfe  length  and  height,  - 
fupported  by  fquared,  variegated,  and  weH-polilhed  columns, 
and  formed  into  three  ftories.  And  the  walls,  the  capitals  of 
the  columns,  and  the  Arcus  Sanctuarii  or  chancel,  he  de- 
I  corated 
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forated  mlh  Biilorical  ptmitings  and  iiftages  t  slnd  alio  mctofed  ^}^ 

Ihe  body  of  the  church  with  ailes,  ipfiim  quoque  corpus  Be- 

ehRsb  App£NTiciis«^iindiqTie  drcnnicinxit ^.    Thfefe'Appeii- 

€cias  appear  ^hitAj^  from  t  the  import  of  the  word  as  ^penda-> 

ges»  to  have  been  the  £tme  additions  to  the  church,  which  were 

otherwife  denominated  the  abe.or  win^  of  it«    And^  from  its 

popular  fignification  as  pentices,  thejr  ieem  alio  to  have  been 

conitru6tedi  like  our  ailcs  at  prefent,  much  lower  in  the  ceilv 

ing  than  the  nave,  of  the  church,  and  more  fharply  doped  away 

in  the  roofin^^.   Richard's  account  pf oves  them  to  hav^  beeri 

merely  conlihued  albng  the  nave  at  Heicham,  and  not  extended 

parallel  with  the  chancd..  And  the  whole  building,  he  adds,  for 

the  udicious  and  ingenious  combination  of*  its  parts,    and 

tfie  elegance  and  beauty  of  its  appearance,,  was  fuperiour  to  all! 

ijhe  cliurches  in  tht  kingdom,  and  had  no  equat  eirea  on  this 

ftde:the  Alps  V 


'Kennet's  Par.  Ant.  p*-  592;  Somner's  Aht.  oFCinterbury  pr 
i32,  Spelhian's  Concilia  torn.  i.  p.  11,  Johnfonon  25  Excerp- 
tion, &c.-- -*  Quodfi  iint  ecclefiae  quibus  atria  claufa  nonfint,. 
eiothaire's  fecond  decree  col.   21.   t.  i.  Baluzius.— '  Bede  L 
i.  c.  33  and  1.  ii.  c.  3,  Foras,  juxta  ecclefiam. — ^*BcdeLiii.  c.  i2> 
In  coftmeterioy  and  L  iii.c.  17. — 'Bfede  L  v.  c.  2.— *SeeB.  ii.  di.  2. . 
fi  4.-i-^Conc.  Load.  jiboutA.D.  944  canon  4.  p.  215,  aiid  Ed- 
gar c.  26.  p-  226,  V.  i.  Concilia. — *  Bcde  1.  ii.  c.  3. — ^•L.  ii.  c*. 
20.r— '*  L.  i.  c.  33 . compared  with  1.  ii.  c.  3  and  5,  and  1.  ii.  c* . 
20.— "L.  ii.    c.  3  and  1.  v.   c^  8.— "Theodulfi  capit.  c.  9.  p. . 
179.  Leges.— **Par.  Ant.   p.   593.—- '*Afler  p.   53,  Tumbam. 
in  tcftitudine  qua  erat  faftafubtcr  cancellum  ecclefiaer Divi  Petri, 
in  Oxonid. — ^'*  Sec  Bede  1.  i.  c.  26,  andl.  i.  c.  33,  AntiquoRo- 
manorum  fidelium  <^re,  and  L  u  c.  27,  PafTus  eft  Albanus 
^uxta  civitatem  Vcrolamium,  ubi  poftea,  redeuntc  temponim . 
Chriftianorum  Icrenitate,.  ecclefia  eft  mirandi  opens  atque  ejus  \ 
martyrio  condigna  extrufta,  in  quo  videlicet  loco  Ufque  ad  hunc 
diem — ^ftequentiumoperatio virtuturacelebrarinondefinit.  And 

Gildas^ , 
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Sea.  m.  Gildas,  fpcaking  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban  and  others, 
intimates  a  church  to  have  been  there  in  his  days,  quorum 
nunc  corporum  fepulturae,  et  paiTionum  loca,  if  Verulam  had 
not  then  been  taken  by  the  Saxons,  non  minimum  intuentium 
mentibus  ardorem  divinae  charitatis  incutcrent  (p.  1 1). — '*  Nai- 
tan,  king  of  the  Pi6ls,  defired  and  obtained  from  Ceolfrid,  ab- 
bot of  Bede's  monaftery,  Architeftos  qui  juxta  morem  Roma* 
norum  ecclefiam  d6  lapide  in  gente  ipfius  facerent :  Bede  1.  v. 
c.  21. — *^  Ecclefiam  de  lapide,  infolito  Britonibus  more,  [Ny- 
nia]  fecit,  Bede  1.  iii.  c.  4. — "•Bafilica,  1.  ii.  c.  14  and  1.  iii.  c.  17. 
— ''Robore  fetSto,  1.  iii.  c.  25. — ^'^  Hence  even  the  term  for 
building  among  the  Saxons  is  to  timber.  In  A.  D.  699;  fays 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  was  Raculf  given  to  build  a  church  in, 
mmp:€^ji  on  to  tymbpianne. — *'  See  Wren's  Parentalia  p.  296 
and  Bede  1.  iii.  c.  17. — ^**Parietes  quoque  lavans,  lays  Eddius 
c.  1 6,  fuper  nivem  dealbavit.  Ipfe  illas  [materias],  fays  M almef-* 
bury  of  the.  fame  perfon  f.  148,  alba  calce  dealbavit. — ^*' Bedel, 
iii.  c.  25. — ^**  Eddius  c.  16,  and  Malmelbury  f.  148. — ^*'Ingul- 
phus.p.  53.  G^le.— **B.  I.  c.  x.  f.  4. — *'  De  opificio  Dei  c.  8. 
p.  93.  t.  ii.  Paris  1728. — *'Bedep.  295,  Mifit  legatarios  GaN 
liam  qui  vitri  fa(5lores,  artifices  videlicet  Biitanniis  eatenus  in-> 
cognitos,  ad  cancellandas  ecclefiae  porticuumque  et  coenaculo- 
rum  ejus  feneftras  adducerent.  Fadtumque  eft,  et  venerunt: 
nee  folum  opus  poftulatum  compleverunt,  fed  et  Anglorum 
ex  eo  gentem  hujufmodi  artificium  noffe  ac  difcere  fecerant ; 
artificium  nimimm  vel  lampadis  ecclefise  clauftris  vel  vaforum 
multifariis  ufibus  non  ignobiliter  aptum.  The  hiftorian  how- 
ever is  certainly  miftaken,  in  fuppofing  the  art  of  raanufadtu- 
ring  glafs  in  general  to  have  been  unknown  among  us  to  this 
time.  The  primitive  Britons  made  it,  as  I  have  already  (hewn 
B.  I.  c.  ix.  f.  2.  The  iflanders  therefore,  at  this  period,  could 
have  been  ignorant  only  x>f  the  art  x)f  forming  glafs-plates  for 
windows.  And  fo  Malmefbury  f.  j  i  ftates  it :  Artifices — ^vi- 
trearum  feneftrarum  primus  omnium  Angliam  afcivit. — Ante 
Benediftum — neque,  perfpicuitate  vitri  penetrate,  lucem  aedibus 
folaris  jaciebat  radius,  &c. — *•  Eddius  c.  16.— Bede,  fpeaking  ol 

the 
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the  manufacturers  being  invited  over,  fays  that  they  werefent  for  5^^-  ^^^• 
to  lattice  the  windows  with  glafs,  ad  cancellandas  ecclefiae  fenef- 
tras ;  an  exprefiion  neceifarily  derived  from  the  lattices  of  the 
windows  before.   And  Malmefbury,  fpeaking  of  York  cathedral 
.before  bifhop Wilfrid's  time,  fays,Fenefbris  lucem  dabant  vel  pan- 
ni  linei  tenuitas  vel  multiforatilis  afieraxis,  f.  148. — '"^  Eddius  c. 
U>* — •*' Ingulphus  p.  97. — '*Malmefbury  f.  11,  AnteBenedic* 
turn — neque,  perfpicuitate  vitri  penetrati,  lucem  aMus  folaris 
j^ciebat  radius,  &c. ;  which  ihews  glafs- windows  in  houies  to 
have  been  coniidered  as  antient  in  Malmefbury's  days. — Stubbs 
in  Adlus  Ebor.  col.  1694,  Twifden,  falfely  afcribes  the  introduc- 
tion of  glafs*windows  in  churches  to  Wilfrid^  a  bifhop  of  Wor- 
cefter  who  died  in  736. — "  Juvenal,  Sonat  aes  thermarum  &c. — 
'*  In  Adamnan's  life  of  Columba,   the  latter  of  whom  lived 
in  the  6th  century,,  and  the.  former  even  before  Bede,  Colum- 
ba  in  lon^  infuli  fiibitb  dicit  ad  fuum  miniitratorem  Dermi* 
tium,  Cloccam  pulfa;  cujus  fonitu  fratres  incitati  ad  ecclefiam, 
ipfo  fanftapraefule  praeeunte,  ocyus currant  (L.  i.e.  8.  p.  341. 
Colgan's  Afta  Sanftorum  Hibemiae) ;  and  in  another  place, 
media  nofte  pulfat^  perfonante  clocc^,  feftinus  urgens  [Colum- 
ba]  ad  ecdeiiam  pergit  (L.  3.  c.  2.3.  p.  371) ;    and.  Bede  1.  iv. 
c-  23. — "  The  fecond  excerption  of  Egbert  is  the  eighth  of 
this  capitulary,  Baluzius  c.  350.  t.  i.    And  Signa  appears  to 
have  been  a  common  word  in  both  Jcingdoms  for  bells,  as  in 
Adamnan,  Signo  perfonante,  L.  3.  c.  13..  p.  366,  and  Balu- 
zius c.  532^  586,  and  951.,  t.  L,    and  Malmefbury  de  pontifi-- 
cibus  p.  366.  Gale.     And  about  742    we  find  bells  in  the 
French  churches,  Baluzius  t..  i,  c.  147,    Clocas. — ^'•P.  291. 
v..  i.  Concilia.— •"  Baluzius  t.  i,  c.  1039,  fonat  as  thermarum* 
in  Juvenal,  and  Ingulphus  p;  97.  Gale. — ^Malmefbury  p.  366. 
Gale^  Signa  fono  et  mole.  prsfc(lantior9»  and  Ingulphus  p.  53^ 
—'■p..  70..  Leges,    Bell-huf.: — ^* Ingulphus  p.  53,  Fecit  ipfe 
^Egelricus]  fieri,  duas:  magnas  campanas,—- et  duas  medias,— et 
duas  minores  : — fecerat  antea  fieri — Turketulus— unam  maxi^ 
mam  campanam,  qu4  cum  praedi6lis  campanis  compofiti  fiebat 
mirabilis  harmonia^^  nee  erat  tunc  tanta  confonantia  campa* 

narum. 
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f^-^naium  in  tota  Anglia.— ^  Cuthbert  A.  D.  747.  p.  97,  Ex- 
ccrp.  28.  p.  103,  and  Elfric's  canons  p.  252,  v.  i.  Concilia. — 
**  Canon  12.  p.  96.  v.  i.  Concilia,  Prelbyteri  fascularium  poe-^ 
tarum  modo  in  eccldia  non  garriant^  nee  tragico  fono  facrorum 
vf rbofum  compofitionem  ac  diftinflionem  corrumpant  vcl  con- 
fondant,  fed  iimpiicem  fandbamque  melodiam,  fecundum  mo- 
r?m  ecclefiae^  feflentur:  qui  verb  id  non  efl:  idoneus  affequi, 
pronutxciantis  modo  fimpliciter  legendo  dicat  atque  recitet.— 
**  Bcde  1.  ii.  c.  20.—-^  Dei  laudes  canori  Chrifti  tyronum  voce 
fuaviter  modulante^  pneumaque  ecclefiaflicae  melodise.— 
^*  iffilius  Lampridius  p.  123.  Hift.  Aug.  Script.  Paris  1620.— 
*'  Adjuravit,  ut  eflet  cum  co,  et  fibi  et  omni  populo,  orgam 
fpiritali  fe  canenU^  verbum  Dei  pncdicaret;  Eddiusc.  7. — 
^  HifL  Ramfei.  cap.  3^^  <>ale. — i*'  Florence  joF  Worcefter  p. 
574,  and,  Modem  Univ.  H.  ^.  xxiii.  p.  j  i4,— ^"  Qrgana  uW 
per  sreas  fiflulas.  muficis  menfuris  elaboiatas 

Dudum  conceptas  follis  vomit  anxius  auras. 
Malmefbury  p.  366.  Gale,— ^  Edgar  Canon  42.— ?' Canfilupc 
p.  667.  V.  i.  Concilia. — ''P.  292  and  30JJ  v.  i.  Concilia,  and 
Affer  p.  68. — ^'^  Artificium  ddmirum  lampadis  ecclefi»  clauftris 
— rnon  ignbbiliter  aptum,  Bede  p.  295.—^  Malme&ury  f.  11 
and  12,  and  Eginhart's  Charlemagne  (Schminkius)  <:.  xxv.  p. 
148.. — '*  Excogitavit  undc  ventorum  fuffiationem  prohiberc  po- 
tuifibt,  concilioqucartificioft  atque  iapienter  invento,  latemam 
ex  ligriis.et  boviniacomibus  pulcherrimi  conftruere  imperavit 
(bovinanamquexomua,  alba,  ac  in  una  tenuiter  dolahris  era- 
i%  npn  minus  vitreo  vafculo  elucent) ;  qu«  itaque  latema — 
ipir^biliter  fafta  &c.-^"  Thefe  cancelli  or  lattice-partitions  arc 
motioned  by.  Ottebon  A.  D.  1268  Conft.  16.  p.  9.  v.  iL  Con- 
cilia, Cancelli  Ecclefiae.— ?•  Elfiric*s  Canon  23.  p.  272.  v.  i, 
Coacilia. — ^*^Bede  1.  ii.  e.  14. — ^'Spelman*^  Concilia  v.  i.  p. 
238  and  240^  So  in  France  San£ta  eoclefia,  navis  more^  &c/ 
andoavis  fanftie  ecclefis  &c.  Baluzius  t.  ii.  col.  i  and  j. — 
^•E.  505.  Saville.— *"  Ej^rihart's  Charlemagne  c.  xxvi.  p.  120, 
Baluzius  c.  i«93.  t.  i,  and  Twifdcn  f.  290.— •^Affer  p.  53, 
Suhter  cancellum  ecdeiias.— *^  Twifden  f.  290,  Proftmditatem 

ipfius 
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ipfius  ecclefis  criptis  et  oratoriis  fubterraneis — ^fundavit :  pa-  ^  Sca.iL 
rietes  autem  quadratis  et  variis  et  bene  politis  columpnis  Aif- 
fultos^  et  tribus  tabulatis  diilin^s,  immenfae  longitudinis  et 
altitudinis  erexit ;  ipfos  etiam^  et  capiteUa  columpnarum  qui« 
bus  fuftentantur,  et  arcum  sanctuarii,  hiftoriis  et  imagU 
nibus  &c.  decoravit ;    ipfum  quoque  &c. — ^^  Dr.  Burn,  in  his 
Ecclefiaftical  law  v.  i.  p.  242^  has  ftrangcly  referred  the  nave 
of  our  chureh  to  a  Saxon  original,   and  to  the  word  napa,  the: 
bofs  or  center  of  a  wheel.    Our  ecclefiaftical  terms  and  appel- 
lations are  umver^y  Latin.    And  the  etymology  is  obvioufly^ 
Hnjuft  in  itfelf;     For  what  limilitude  can  fubiift  betwixt  thc^ 
body  of  a  church  and  the  center  of  a  wheel? 


Hi  CHAP, 
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CHAP.    XI. 


THE    SEVERAL    MINISTERS     BELONGING     TO    A    PARISH 

CHURCH  FORMERLY THE    COMPLEAT  ENDO>V- 

I4ENT     OF     ONE    AND    THE    ORIGIN 

OF    WAKES  "AND    FAIRS 
AMONG  US. 


I. 


THE  common  appellations  for  a  beneficed  clergyman, 
among  the  Saxons,  were  various.  He  was  fometimes 
denominated  Pjieof r  or  prieft ;  and  the  name  is  popularly  re- 
tained at  prefent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchefter  and  the 
hills  of  Saddleworth.  And  at  other  times  he  was  called  a 
Shrifte  or  confeflbr,  and  parifhes  were  entitled  equally  Prieft- 
(hires  and  Shrift-fhires  \  But  the  name  of  Perfona  or  Pai-fon, 
and  the  appellation  of  Reftor  or  Governor,  appear  from  their 
Roman  extraftion  and  prefent  popularity  to  have  been  ufed 
as  early  and  familiarly  as  either.  And  the  beneficed  clergy- 
man received  the  diftinguiihing  title  of  Parfon,  not  becaufe  he 
was  the  legal  reprefentative  of  the  church,  Perfonam  ecclefiae 
geffit,  as  all  our  lawyers  affert  * ;  but,  as  the  appellation  evinces 
of  itfelf,  becaufe  he  was  Perfona  ecclefiae,  the  one  ecclefiaftick 
or  kirk-man,  the  principal  perfonage  among  the  feveral  re- 
tainers of  the  church.  The  moft  honourable  name  of  fuch 
a  clergyman,  therefore,  is  not  the  title  of  Parfon,  as  the  law- 
yers again  affirm ',  but  the  appellation  of  Shrifte  or  the  de- 
nomination of  Prieft.  The  firft  related  merely  to  the  family 
of  the  church,  as  the  retainers  of  it  are  called  in  a  law  of 
Alfred  *.  And  the  two  laft  referred  to  the  great  family  of  the 
3  prieft. 
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prieft,  as  the  parifti  is  denominated  in  a  canon  of  Cuthbert ',  ^^^*  ^• 
to  religion,  and  to  God. 

The  retainers  of  the  church  confifled  of  fix  perfons  under 
the  reftor,  the  deacon,  fub-deacon,  and  acolyth,  the  exorcift, 
ledor,  and  oftiary  ^.  The  office  of  the  oftiary  was  to  open  the 
doors  and  ring  the  bells  of  the  church ;  of  the  leftor,  to  read 
the  leffons  in  the  fervice;  and  of  the  exorcift  to  attend — the 
poffeft.  The  acolyth  held  the  taper,  when  the  gofpel  was 
read  or  the  euchaiift  adminiftered  at  the  altar.  The  fub-dea- 
con waited  on  the  deacon  in  his  offices  there.  And  the  latter 
adminiftered  the  facrament  of  baptifm  to  infants,  and  was 
fubfervient  to  the  prieft  in  the  eucharift ;  placing  the  oblations 
upon  the  altar,  reading  the  gofpel,  and  diipenfing  the  ele- 
ments ^  The  prieft  and  deacon  only  were  reputed  to  be  in 
holy  orders*.  The  reft  however  were  denominated  Clerks, 
and  even  in  contra-diftin6lion  to  thefe';  and  have  tranfmitted 
.  the  name  to  their  fucceffors,  the  parifti-clerks  of  the  prefent 
period.  And,  as  they  affifted  in  the  fervices  of  religion, 
.  they  had  feats  in  the  chancel  with  both ;  and  their  ftalls  remain 
in  many  old  parifh-churches  at  prefent,  and  have  frequently 
induced  our  antiquaries,  without  reafon,  without  authority, 
and  in  mere  ignorance  of  the  antient  cuftom,  to  fuppofe  the 
churches  to  have  been  formerly  coUegiated.  Each  of  thefe  fe^ 
ven  had  fome  privileges  conceded  to  him  by  the  ftate,  fuperl- 
our  to  his  rank  in  life,  and  denied  to  laymen  of  the  fame  or- 
der. The  werigild  even  of  the  oftiary  was  one  pound  more, 
than  that  of  the  fame  man  while  he  was  merely  a  laick ;  and 
the  werigild  of  the  le6lor  was  two  pounds  more,  of  the  exor- 
cift three,  and  of  the  acolyth  four,  of  the  iiib-deacon  five,  of 
,  the  deacon  fix,  and  of  the  prieft  feven*^  The  deacon  and 
prieft  enjoyed  the  fame  honour  as  the  baron  in  compurgations; 
their  own  fingle  affirmation,  made  in  their  furplices  before  the 
altar,  being  equivalent  to  the  oath  of  a  common  perfon  and  of 
.  four  others  ".  And  the  latter  ranked  generally  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  every  mefne  lord  of  the  kingdom  '\ 
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Sea.  I.  The  clerks  were  all  deftined  for  holy  orders.  Each  pricft 
was  previoufly  a  clerk.  And  perfons  were  gradually  promoted 
through  every  of  the  inferiour  offices,  to  the  diaconate  and 
priefthood  '^  The  proper  inftrudtion  of  them  for  orders  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  prieft,  as  the  education  of  youth 
in  the  monafteries  was  configned  to  the  abbot ;  ^nd  the  prieft 
and  abbot,  therefore,  were  equally  denominated  the  reftor  or 
governor  '*.  And  the  former  had  other  pupils  with  his  clerks. 
His  houfe  in  reality  was  a  little  academy  for  the  fons  of  tiie 
neighbouring  gentry,  as  the  btihop's  was  another  and  a  greater. 
This  curious  and  unnoticed  particular  appears  plainly  in  the 
Saxon  conftitutions.  Let  the  bifhops  willingly  teach  fchoob 
and  inftruf):,  fays  the  twenty-fixth  ecclefiaflical  law  of  Canute. 
And  let  every  prieft  have  a  fchool  in  his  houfe,  fays  the  twen- 
tieth canon  of  Theodolf.  The  biihops,  abbots^  and  red:ors 
are  required,  as  early  as  747,  to  keep  their  families  in  continual 
application  to  reading,  and  for  that  purpofe  to  confine  the  boys 
to  the  fchools,  and  train  them  up  to  the  law  of  facred  know- 
ledge; that,  being  tlius  inftruAed,  they  may  become  in  all 
refpedts  ufeful  to  the  houfe  of  God,  and  the  fpiritual  orna- 
ments of  it "'.  And  if  any  good  man  will  fend  his  children  to 
the  prieft,  fays  another  canon  of  a  later  date,  the  prieft  ought 
to  teach  them  willingly,  not  expe6ling  any  reward  frcMn  their 
relations^  except  what  they  voluntarily  give  **. 

The  pupils  of  the  reftor,  however,  did  not  confine  their 
attention  to  lib^al  knowledge^  They  were  alfb  taught  fdme 
mechanical  art ;  this  remarkable  cuftom  being  adopted  proba- 
bly from  the  ufage  a£  the  Jews*  Let  each  prieft,  iays  a  canob 
of  Edgar,  teach  the  youth  diligently,  and  kad  them  to  handi- 
crafts '\  And  let  all  the  clerks  that  are  old  enough  to  worit, 
£iys  a  much  earlier  conftitution  of  Egbert,  learn  fome  little 
mechanical  arts  together  with  the  knowledge  of  literature ". 
Inftru6ted  in  a  handicraft  before,  the  prieft  was  to  inftruft  his 
fcholars  in  iti  And  the  profit  of  their  labours  was  his  pro- 
perty'^- 

The 
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The  reflor  and  his  fubordinates  could  not  be  appointed  ,^^^'[' 
from  cither  of  the  two  orders  of  villainage  *°.  And  he  and 
they  were  all  legally  incorporated  together,  and  therefore  com- 
polbd  together  the  legal  reprefentation  of  the  church.  This 
little  corporation  was  denonunated  the  gefaerftiip  or  fociety 
of  the  reftor,  the  family  of  the  church,  or  the  gildfliip  of  the 
prelbyter".  All  the  gefaera  were  required  diligently  to  feek  a 
recompence,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  bifhop,  for  any  injury 
offered  to  the  redtor**.  And  an  offence  committed  againft 
any  of  the  gefaera  was  punifhed  by  a  mul6t  to  the  bifhop, 
to  the  wig-bede  or  altar  of  the  church,  and  the  refl  of  the 
afTociates  *^. 

The  clerks  were  many  of  them  very  youn  g  **.     Butno  one 

could  be  admitted  into  the  diaconate  till  he  was  twenty-five 

years  old,  or  into  the  prieflhood  before  he  was  thirty  *'.     And 

this  was  furely  a  vciy  prudent  prohibition,  and  has  been  un^ 

warily  relaxed  fince.     By  a  regulation  which  has  continued  to 

the  prefent  period,    no  one  could  be  ordained  at  any  of  the 

quarterly  ordinations  in  the  year,  without  an  exprefs  mention 

of  the  church  for  which  he  was  defigned  **.     And  by  another, 

that  was  abfurd  in  iffelf  and  injurious  in  its  confequences,  but 

received  equally  on  the  continent  as  in  the  ifland,  no  reftor 

was  permitted  to  defert  the  church  to  which  he  was  originally 

appointed,   but  was  conftrained  to  continue  at  it  for  Iife*\ 

This    provifion     indeed   precluded  all  the     inconveniencics, 

which  have  been  frequently  fuppofed  to  refult  from  the  tranfla- 

lions  only  of  one  part  of  the  clergy.     But  at  the  fame  time  it 

took  away  all  that  forcif^e  and  honefl  impulfe  to  meritorious 

a<5lions,  the  defire  of  preferment  or  the  regard  for  honours ; 

^xtinguifhed  half  the  ingenuous  ambition  of  the  foul,  and  left 

the  mind  to  fettle  into  an  intelleftual  calm.     And  if  a  reflor 

even  purchafed  or  received  a  fecond  church,  intending  to  hold 

it  with  his  firfl,  he  was  deprived  of  his  holy  worfhip  or  office, 

and  forfeited  the  friendfhip  of  his  gefaera  *'. 


'  North. 
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'North.  Prefb.  Canon  12.  and  Edgar  Canon  6.  See  alfo 
Cnute  Ecclef.  LL.  23  for  Shrifte,  and  every  where  for  Prieflr. — 
*See  particularly  Blackftone's  Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  384. — *Ibid. 
— ^*LL.  2. — 'Canon  14.  at  Clovelhoo. — ^^Elfric  p.  251.  vol.  i. 
Concilia.  They  were  the  fame  on  the  continent,  fialuzius  t.  i. 
c*  98  &c. — ^^Ibid. — ^"Excerption  160.  p.  112.  vol.  i.  Concilia, 
Extra  facrosordines. — 'Ibid,  and  p.  12.  Leges. — ""P.  13.  Leges. 
—"P.  12.  Leges. — "Athelftan  p.  64.  Leges. — *^Ibid.  and 
Peckham  A.  D.  1281.  p.  53.  vol.  ii.  Concilia. — '*Excer.  47, 
and  Canon  7  at  Clovefhoo. — '*  Cuthbert  at  Clovefhoo  Canon 
7. — '*  Canon  20'of  Theodulf. — And  the  fame  cuftom  prevailed 
in  France,  mention  being  incidentally  made  of  the  clericos 
quos  fecum  habent  prefbyteri,  and  of  the  fcolarios  that  every 
prelbyter  had,  Baluzius  t.  i.  col.  370  and  532,  and  fome  di- 
reflions  given  for  the  government  of  thefe  fchools,  col.  714. — 
*' Canon  51. — *'Exc.  159.— '•Let  not  the  reftors  be  fo  greedy 
of  their  worldly  labour  as  to  &c.  (fays  Cuthbert  at  Clovefhoo 
Canon  7) ;  Let  the  youth  be  taught  handicrafts  (fays  Can(xi 
51.  Edgar),  that  the  churches  may  thence 'receive  profit;  and 
no  prieft  (fays  Canon  10.  Edgar)  ihall  take  another's  fcholar. 
—*** Egbert's  14  and  15  Anfwer  in  Johnfon. — ^"P.  13.  Leges, 
Alfred  LL.  2,  and  Edgar  Canon  9. — ^**  North  Pre{b.  LL.  i. — 
*'*P.  13.  Leges. — ^**Exc.  159. — ^**Exc.  93  and  97.  The  fame 
law  with  regard  to  priefts  obtained  in  France,  Baluzius  t.  i. 
col.  270. — ^**Exc.  99  and  52.— *'Exc,  13.  and  Baluzius  t^  L 
col.  360. — ^  North,  Prelb.  Canon  2^ 


IL 


WHEN  the  Divinity  appointed  a  particular  body  of  meit 
to  be  his  embafladours  on  earth,  he  made  a  particular  provifioit 

for 
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for  their  maintenance.     This  the  rights  of  juftice  required,  and  ^^^•^^' 
the  interefts  of  religion  demanded,  for  thofe  who  were  to  refign 
up  their  hours  to  the  ftudy  of  religion,  and  confecrate  their 
labours  to  the  furtherance  of  it,  for  the  publick  emolument ; 
by  entreaties   and  remonflrances,    to  raife  the  groveling  ap- 
petites of  man,    and  traverfe  the  ftrongeft    impulfes  of    his 
nature,  to  urge  the  neceflity  of  a  greater  purity  to  the  care- 
lefs,  and  check  the  effrontery  of  fin  in  the  profligate.      And 
the  members  of  fuch  a  profefiion   could   never  have  been 
made  precarious  ftipendiaries  by  God.     Infinite  Wifdom  can 
never  counteraft  his  own  defigns.     And  when  the  dim  morn- 
ing of  Chriftianity,    in  the  Patriarchal  and  Jewifli  difpenfa- 
tions,  was  advanced  to  a  noontide  brightnefs  in  the  perfonal 
revelations  of  our  Savipiu' ;  the  fame  etemal  principle  of  reafon 
would  equally  operate  for  the  fame  provifion.     As  an  inftituted 
body  of  priefts  was  continued  in  the  world,  an  eftabliihed  pro- 
vifion for  their  maintenance  muft  have  been  equally  continued 
with  them.     And  the  afcertained  maintenance  for  the  clergy, 
under  this  and  the  preceding  difpenfations,  was  evidently  tythes. 
Fixed  for  ages  before  the  coming  of  Chrift,  and  not  fuperfeded 
by  any  other  appointment  at  it,  it  was  ncceffarily  kept  on  after- 
w^ards,  and  admitted  by  all  the  nations  of  Chriftendom.   They 
all  embraced  the  Chriflian  religion,  all  reverenced  the  Chriftian 
clergy,  and  all  made  the  Chriftian  provifion  for  them.     They 
all  paid  tythes.     And  not  a  fingle  nation  of  profelytes  appears 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  what  acknowledged  the  allo- 
cation to  be  the  antient  eftablifhment  of  God,  and  received  the 
appointment  as  a  pait  of  Chriftianity.     This  was  particularly 
the  cafe  among  our  Saxon  anceftprs.     If  any  withholds  his 
tythes,  fay  the  laws  of   Edward  and  Guthrum,  let  him  pay 
the  fine  injoined  among  the  Danes  and  the  mulft  impofed  by 
the  Saxons  *.     And  the  fubftraftion  of  tythes,  fay  the  confti- 
tutions  of  Edgar,  is  an  offence  againft  the  laws  of  God,  and 
provokes  the  anger  of  the  Almighty,  tythes  being  a  neceffary 
jribute  that  Chriftians  ow;e  to  the  Deity  *. 

Thefe 
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Sea.  II.  Thefe  werc  principjdly  the  tenths  of  ne«r-born  cattle,  tlie* 
"^  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  perfonal  gains*.  T%>{jt  of  young  ani* 
mals  were  difcharged  at  Whitfimtide,  and  the  fruits  of  the* 
ground  at  the  vernal  equinox  in  the  following  year,  or  at 
fcirtheft  on  the  feaft  of  All  Saints  in  tlie  fucceeding  winter  ^ 
AtkI  the  latter  were  ther^re  houfed  by  the  farmer,  and  the 
tythe  was  the  tenth  of  the  grain  *.  The  tytihes  were  not  fetched 
away  by  the  reftor  or  cwnpounded  for  by  the  layman,  but 
brought  in  kind  to  the  church  by  the  latter.  A  can<m 
of  Elfric  expref&ly  menticms  them  to  have  been  long  delivered 
into  the  church,  and  inj<^ns  the  rcftor  to  come  and  receive 
them  at  it*.  And  they  could  not  be  paid,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently aflferted  by  our  lawyers,  to  any  church  or  monaftery 
whatever  at  the  cUfcretioa  of  the  payer*  This  the  very  infti- 
tution  of  parities  (hews  to  be  al^urd.  And  ike  very  Icttw  of* 
the  Saxon,  kws  proves  it  to  be  falfe.  If  hideed  a  thane  had  a 
ehiirch  that  was  encircled  with  a  ccemctery,  that  is,  fuch  a 
chapel  of  eafe  as  was  permitted  to  have  a  burying-ground 
about  it,  he  might  difpenfe  the  third  part  of  his  tythes  to  it. 
But,  if  his  church  had  no  coemetery,  he  might  bdfcow  what  he^ 
would  of  his  own  nine  parts  on  his  priefts ;  Ac  tenth,  was 
to  be  abfolutely  difcharged  to  t3ie  eatdan  mynftre  or  moth^* 
church  \  And  the  tythes  are  pofitively  commanded  by  another 
canon,  to  be  given  to  none  but  the  pari  fh-ehurch*-  and  by 
a  third,  to  be  paid  only  to  **  the  eddan  mynftre  to  which  the 
"  parifli  belongs,  from  the  land  of  the  lord  or  the  land  of  the 
**  villain,  as  the  plough  goes"  ^ 

But  to  this,  the  univerfal  provifion  for  the  clergy,  the 
iSaxons  made  feveral  additicms.  And  they  oonfifted.  of  the 
church-fliot,  light-fhot,  and  foul-fhot,  plough-alms,  and  ob- 
lations. The  church-fhot  was  a  houfe-tax,  payable  at  Martin- 
mas for  that  holme  and  that  hearth  where  a  man  refided  the 
preceding  Chriftmas  **.  The  plough-alms  was  a  peraiy  frcwn- 
every  plough-land  in  the  parifli ",  and  paid  within  fifteen  day* 
after  Eafter  ".  And  the  light-fliot  or  candle-money  was'  dit 
charged  thrse  times  a-year„  a  halfpenny- worth,  of  wax  from 

I  each 
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cadi  hide  of  land,  upon.  Eaftcr-cvc,  at  All  Saints,  and  at  ^ca". 
Candlemas  ".  This  particularly  rem^s  in  our  own  parifh  at 
prcfent,  being  a  halfpenny  from  every  houfe,  and  denominated 
the  Wax-money ;  a  right,  that  has  been  impertinently  pndea- 
Vourcd  to  be  difcjredited  among  us,  but  which  refults  from 
more  exprefs  laws,  ?md  is  founded  on  more  antient.prefcription, 
than  half  the  juft  demands  in  the  kingdom  '*.  And  thefe  were 
all  regular  and  determined  payments.  But  the  foul-fhot  was 
occafional,  and^  tiie  oblations  ^ere  uncertain.  The  latter 
•however  were  very  confiderable,  being  enumerated  in  the  Ex- 
cerptions of  Egbert  among  the  principal  branches  of  church- 
endowment  '^  The  former  was  merely  a  burial-fee,  contin- 
gent on  the  performance  of  duty,  and  difcharged  at  the  open 
grave  **.  And,  though  the  body  was  not  interred  in  the  parifli, 
the  foul-ftiot,  like  our  prefent  bi^ial-fee,  was  paid  to  the  min- 
der to  which  the  perfon  belonged  *'. 

The  tythes  were  divided  at  firft  on  the  continent  into  four 
paits,  one  referved  for  the  biftiop,  and  another  for  the  reftor, 
the  third  for  the  reparation  of  the  church,  and  the  fourth  for 
charity  '*.  And  this  divifion  continued  in  France  to  the  ninth 
century  *'.  But  it  was  not  pra£tifed  in  England,  though  it  is 
univerfally  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo.  In  the  earlieft  canons  of 
the  Saxons,  we  find  the  bifhops  claiming  no  proportion  of  the 
income.  And  the  whole  was  partitioned  into  three  (hares,  to 
the  church,  the  poor,  and  the  reftor**.  The  divifion  was 
formally  made  by  the  reftor  at  church  and  in  the  prefence  of 
the  people  *'.  And  theparifbioners  were  alfo  obliged  to  contri- 
bute their  fhareto  the  expences  of  repairing  the  church  **. 

But  this  was  not  all  the  endowment  of  our  Mancunian  rec- 
tory. Annexed  to  it  was  the  long  and  triangular  piece  of 
ground,  that  commencing  with  a  broad  bafe  behind  and  a 
little  to  the  fouth  of  the  parfonage-houfe,  and  contracted  by 
the  Irwell  upon  one  fide  and  the  Deanfgate  on  the  other,  gra- 
dually terminates  in  a  point  at  the  bridge.  This  is  about  fix 
ftatute-acres  in  extent,  I  believe,  and  for  the  greateft  part  of 
it  denominated  the  Parfonage  to  this  day,  in  the  appellations  of 

K  k  k  Parfonage* 
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s«^- n^  Parfonagc-croft,  Parfonagc-lanc,  and  Parfonage-bank.  And 
except  one  or  two  intermediate  fpots,  which  have  been  alienated, 
the  whole  is  the  property  of  the  church  at  prefent.  The. part 
contiguous  to  the  reftor's  houfe  would  be  laid  out  in  offices,  a 
garden,  and  an  orchard ;  and  the  part  more  diftant  perhaps  be 
thrown  into  a  rick-yard  for  the  tythes  **.  And  the  fite  was 
admirably  calculated  for  an  orchard  and  garden,  forming  an 
airy  terrace  on  the  bank  of  the  Irwell,  and  prcfenting  an  exten- 
five  view  acrofs  the  channel  of  it ;  the  river  brawling  over  its 
many  (hallows  below,  the  peninfula  of  Salford  lying  all  under  the 
eye,  and  the  Woody  heights  of  Kerfal  rifing  nearly  to  a  level 
with  it,  and  terminating  the  fcene. 

The  parochial  churches  in  France,  at  their  original  ereftion, 
were  eraiowed  with  a  manfe  of  land  **•  This  being  as  much 
as  was  generally  annexed  to  a  manfion  or  houfe,  and  reckoned 
fufficient  to  employ  a  plough  and  maintain  a  family  for  the  year  i 
it  was  in  England  denominated  equally  a  Manfe,  a  Family,  a 
Hide,  or  a  Carucate  of  land.  And  in  the  twenty-fifth  Ex- 
cerption of  Egbert,  which  was  written  about  the  year  740, 
adopted  at  four  different  times  into  the  capitularies  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church  *' ;  and  we  find  the  one  entire  manfe,  una  manfa  In- 
tegra, cxprefsly  attributed  to  every  parifh-churdi  in  Northum- 
bria,  and  exprefsly  diftinguifhed  from  the  houfes  and  gardens 
near  it**.  Acccordingly,  a  carucate  of  laijd  appears  from 
Doom(day-book  to  have  been  given  to  the  church  of  Man- 
chefler,  and  to  have  been  retained  by  it  to  the  Conquefl*^ 
And  this  is  the  prefent  pofTeflion  of  the  church,  and  the  littk 
townfhip  of  Kirkmanfhulme.  That  appears  the  property  of 
the  reftor  in  the  thirteenth  century.  And  the  fingular  and 
expreffive  nature  of  its  name  fhcws  it  to  have  been  <b 
from  the  beginning.  Being  given  to  the  perfbna  ecclcfiae, 
the  kirk-man  *\  or  principal  pcrfonage  of  the  church,  and  a 
holme  or  houfe  conftrufted  upon  it ;  the  one  naturally  afibmcd, 
and  the  other  therefore  received,  the  appellation  of  Kirk-man's- 
hulme.  This  townlhip  contains  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
ftatute«-acres  at  prefent,  two  roods,  and  thirty-nine  perches, 

I  according 
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ibrcording  to  a  late  and  accurate  menfuration  of  it,  and  incln-  ^-^ 
five  of  the  ground  taken  up  by  the  hedgerows,   houfes,  and 
ditches  **.     And  two  hundred  and  forty  ftatute-acres,  therefore> 
were  the  general  complement  of  the  antient  carucate. 

This  land  would  be  rendered  independent  of  the  baron,  as 
the  clergy  poffeffed  the  ordinary  endowment  of  the  church  ex- 
empt from  all  fecular  fenrices  "*.  And  it  adlually  remained  to 
the  Conqueft  unburdened  by  any  impofitions  but  Dancgeld^\ 
It  was  therefore  erected  into  a  little  lordihip  under  the  churchy 
and  the  re^or  lield  his  courts  leet  and  baron  at  it.  And,  for 
the  cultivation  of  it,  he  would  be  furniftied  with  a  number  of 
workii^  villains  by  the  lonL  Such  were  univerfally  a  part  of 
^  ecclefiafticai  endowment  in  France  '^.  And,  when  Charle^ 
magne  fettled  Chiiftianity  and  laid  out  pariihes  in  Sajcony, .  a 
body  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  parifhioners  gave  one  male  and 
one  female  villain  for  ever  to  the  reftor  ". 

Thus  varioufly  endowed,  the  churches  of  England  may  feept 
at  firft  to  have  been  confiderably  rich.  But  they  certainly 
were  not.  And  it  appears  evident  from  the  records  of  pur 
own.  As  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century^ 
when  the  revenoes  of  our  parfonage  had  been  heightened  by 
donations  and  enhanced  by  buildings,  and  the  whole  townfhip 
of  Newton  particulariy  had  been  given  to  the  redtor;  the 
fixed  and  united  income  of  Manchefter  and  Aiheton  churches 
amounted,  as  I  fhall  fliew  herea^er,  only  to  two  hundred  and 
forty  marks,  or  a  himdred  and  fixty  pounds,  a-year. 

When  the  church  of  Manchefter  was  erected,  the  tempo^ 
ralties  of  it  would  naturally  claim  the  prote^ion  and  guardian-* 
fliip  of  the  baron.  And,  to  engage  this  protection  and  enfure 
this  guardianfhip  more  efFeftually,  the  latter  was  indulged  with 
the  liberty  of  recommending  a  clerk  to  the  bi(hop.  This 
power  of  recommendation  foon  fettled  into  a  right  of  nomina-* 
tion.  And  it  retains  to  the  prefent  moment  the  reafbn  of  the 
original  indulgence,  in  the  continuing  name  of  Advowfon^ 
Patronage^  or  Guardianihip.  CoaDval  wilii  the  commencement 
Jo€  the  diurch,  and  granted  to  t|ie  baron  for  the  better  fecurity 

Kkka  of 
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Sea.ii.  Qf  jt^  tj^g  j^gi^t  became  annexed  to  the  manour  with  the  power 
of  patronage.  And,  under  all  the  revolutions  of  government 
and  all  the  extinftions  of  families,  it  remained  the  appendant 
right  of  the  barony  even  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  '*• 


'P.  52  Leges, — ^*P.  79  Leges. — 'Exc.  102  and  Lex  Ecclef. 
35.  for  perfonal  gains,  and  Edgar  LL.  3.  and  Can.  54,  and 
Ethelred  p.  1 14  Leges. — ^^Ethelred  and  Edgar  ibid,  and  p.  302. 
vol.  i.  Concilia. — '  The  cuftom  of  the  farmer's  carrying  the 
tithes  with  his  own  com  to  his  own  barn,  and  keeping  them  in 
it  for  the  reftor,  continued  very  late  in  the  iile  of  Man.  Decima 
bladi  &  leguminum,  fey  the  conftitutions  of  Sodor  in  A.  D. 
1 29 1 ,  deferatur  per  parochianos  ad  domos  vel  grangias  fuas,  & 
eidem  diligentii  earn  cuftodiant  qui  fuam  partem,  donee  restores 
ecclefise  vel  fui  procuratores  de  toto  decimam  recipiant  (vol.  ii; 
p.  177  Concilia). — ^^P.  156  Leges. — ^^  Edgar  LL.  2.  p.  76 
Leges,  and  Cnute  Canon  11. — ^"Lex.  Ecclef.  14. — 'Edgar 
LL.  I.  p.  76  Leges. — ""Ina  LL.  4  and  61,  and  Cnute  Canon 
II. — "  Ethelred  LL.  i.  p.  295.  vol.  i.  Concilia,  where  a  jpenny 
is  ordered  to  be  paid  from  every  caruca.  And,  that  this  was 
the  ordinary  plough- alms,  is  plain  from  the  other  orders  in 
thefe  laws,  all  requiring  only  the  old  rights  of  the  church  to  be 
paid ;  and  particularly  from  the  feventh,  where  the  meaning  of 
the  reft  is  thus  fummed  up^  Omnibus  annis  deinceps  reddantur 
Dei  reSlitudines  in  omnibus  rebus  quct  fupradiSia  funfy  ut  Deus 
Omnipotens  mifericordiam  nobis  faciat. — "Cone.  iEnham  p. 
288.  vol.  i.  Concilia. — ''P.  302.  vol.  i.  Concilia. — "*See.it  in 
Edward  and  Guthrum  LL.  6,  Cone.  iEnham  p.  288.  vol.  i. 
Concilia,  p.  293.  ibid.,  p.  302.  ibid.,  Cnute  LL.  12.  p.  130 
Leges,  Ethelred  p.  11 4  Leges,  and  Synod.  Exon.  A.  D.  1287. 
p.  139.  vol.  ii.  Concilia. — **Exc.  25. — '*  Cone.  iEnham  p.  288, 
p.  302.  vol.  i.  Concilia,  and  Ethelred  p.  114.  Leges. — •'  P- 
302.  vol.  i.  Concilia. — '*  Gregory's  firft  anfwer  to  Auguftine's 
queftions  in  Bcde.^— '^Baluzius  t.  i.  col.  356. — *''Exc.  5. — 
"P.  156,  Leges,—** Cnute  LL.  63.  p,  143*  Leges.—*?  Atriis 

vel 
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vel  hortis  juxta  ccclefiam  pofitis,  Exc.  25.— •*Baluzius  col.^^*^-^^- 
663  and  841.  t.  ii. — ^*'Baluzius  col.  566,  720,  865,  and  1290, 
t.  ii. — ^  Ut  unicuique  ecclefiae  vel  una  manfa  ijitegra  attribua- 
tur ;  &  prelbyteri  in  cis  conftituti  non— de  domibus — neque  dc 
praefcripti  mansa  &c. — "  In  Mameccftre  Ecclefia  Sanflae  Mariae 
&c.  tcnebant  unam  carucatam  terrae :  fee  Doomfday-book  in 
Appendix  N**  2. — *'  See  Wihtred  p,  1 2. — ^*^The  parfonage-houfe, 
and  land  adjoining  to  it,  appear  from  the  quotations  above  to 
have  been  always  reckoned  di(tin£l  from  the  carucate.— '°  Exc. 
25. — ^^  Doomfday-book  in  Appendix  N""  2,  Quietam  abomni 
confuetudine  praeter  Geldum. — '*  Baluzius  col.  looi  and  1002. 
t.  i.  Homo  and  .Mancipiis.—"  Baluzius  col.  253.  t.  i. 

^  Mr.  Hume  has  made  feveral  miftakes  in  this  portion  of  the 
hiftoiy,  which  call  for  a  brief  correftion.  His  divinity  is  too 
common-placed  and  frivolous  for  notice.  And  I  fhaU  attend 
only  to  his  fa£ts. 

P.  75.  **  The  ecclefiafticks,  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance  made 

*  very  rapid  advances  in  the  acquifition  of  power  and  grandeur ; 

*  and  inculcating  the  moft  abfurd  and  moft  interefted  doctrines, 

*  though  they  met  fpmetimes,  from  the  contrary  interefts  of 
'  the  Isdty,  with  an  oppofition  which  it  required  time  and  ad- 

*  drefs  to  overcome,  they  found  no  obftacle  in  their  reafcHi  or 
'  underftanding." 

-  The  Saxon  clergy  '  are  here  prefented  with  a  degree  of 
knowledge,  that  found  no  competition  in  the  reafon  and  un- 
dcrftanding  of  the  laity,  that  qualified  them  to  defend  the  moft 
abfurd  doftrines  and  recommend  the  moft  felfifh  tenets,  and 
triumphed  by  its  own  power  over  the  faculties  of  their  under^ 
{landings  and  even  the  ftronger  convi6lions  of  their  intereft. 
And  yet,  with  an  amazing  forgetfulnefs  of  his  own  affertions, 
Mr.  Hume  a  few  lines  below  reprefents  the  very  fame  perfons  as 
fhamefuUy  ignorant,  'Mittle  verfed  in  the  fcriptures,"  andjuft 
*'  able  to  difcover,  that  the  priefts  under  the  Jewifti  law  pof- 
**  fefled  a  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of  land ;"  and  in  p.  63  more 
explicitly  declares  them  to  have  been  **  almoft  as  ignorant  and 
**  barbarous  as  the  laity."  How  grofs  is  the  inconfiftency  pf 
thcfe  accounts !  One  while  we  behold  the  Saxon  eccle- 
fiafticks 
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^^  fiafticks  feated  on  an  eminence^  and  enjoying  the  clear  diqr- 
^«  of  knowledge,  while  the  laity  are  labouring. in  dariaie& 
and  ignorance  below.  But  in  an  inilant  the  perfpe^ve  is 
changed,  and  we  fee  them  difinbunted  from  their  airy  eleva^ 
tion,  and  plunged  in  the  fame  ignorance  and  barbarifiii  nearly 
as  the  laity. 

"  Not  content  with  the  donations^  of  lands  made  them 

by  the  Saxon  princes  and  nobles,  and  with  the  temporary  ob*- 
lations  from  the  devotion  of  the  people,  they  [the  clergy] 
Jbad  caji  a  wifhjul  eye  Qnx^  vaft  revenue,  which  diey  claimed  as 
bdonpngto  them  by  a  divine,  indefeizable,  and  inherent  title^ 

a  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of  land.— -^XJarwg'  Jbme  cenf 

iuriesj  the  whole  fcope  of  fermons  and  hon£Hes  was.  direded 
tct  this  purpofe.— -^Encouraged  by  their  Juccefi  in  incakatihg 
dbtfe.  doSrinesy  they--*-^pnctended  to  draw  the  tenth  of  aU 
indufby.— The  ecclefiafticks  had  never  yet  [in  854]  beai 
able  to  get  po(&ffion  of  the  tythcs.'* 

Her«  is  a  rich  harveft  of  miftakes. Whatever  the  Saxoa 

laity  gave  to  the  clergy,   the  latter  are  rq>refented  as  pikr^ 
ing  from  them  by  their  fuperiour  addrefs;     But;  aa  no  iwdx  * 
addccis  could  have  been  pra6tifed  by  a  clei^/^  almcft  asr  ig« 
f^  norant  and  baibarous  as  the  laity,"  the  advantages  derived 
from  it  by  Mr.  Hume  muft  be  merely  vifionary. 

The:  ecclefiafticks  are  defcribed  as  en  jewing  only  the  dona- 
tions of  glebe  and  voluntary  oblations  during  fome  centuries^ 
even  till  854,  and  as  all  the  while  cafting  a  wiihful  eye  upon 
the  tjTthe  of  the  produce  of  land.  The  former  aflertion  the 
reader  is  expedfced  to  take  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hume. 
And  the  latter  refers  for  its  juilification  to  all  the  fermons  and 
homilies  of  ibme  centuries.  But  the  reference  is  juft  as  au^* 
thenticating  as  the  aflertion.  And  neither  are  of  any  moment. 
Not  a  fermon,  not  a  homily,  is  extant  inculcating  the  divine 
right  of  the  clergy,  and  written  before  the  affignment  of  tythes 
to  them^  The  tenth  of  the  produce  of  land,  which  Mr.  Hume 
avers  to  have  not  been  poflelfed  till  854,  had  been  a6lually 
enjoyed  a  couple  of  centuries  before.     Boniface^  archbifhop  of 

Ments 
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Mentz  but  a  native  of  England,  who  was  bom  in  670,  tcfti-f*^-^- 
fies  tythes  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Ei^glifh  in  his  time.  Lac  & 
lanam  ovium  Chriili  ohktionibus  cotklianis  ac  Decimis  fide- 
Hum  fufcipiunti  fays  he  in  an  ^iftle  addrefied  to  archbiffaop 
Cudibert,  and  indiredUy  bkming  him  for  fome  diforders  among 
the  ckrgy  in  England,  who  received  their  tythes,  but  forgot 
their  duty  (fee  Johnfbn's  Preface  to  747  and  a  note,  and  Spel- 
man  Conc».  v.  i»  p«  240) »  And  Mr »^  Hume,  we  fee,  is  grofsly 
miftaken.  They  were  paid  undoubtedly  from  the  firft  efta- 
blifhment.of  Chriftianity  in  the  ifland. 

The  Saxon  ckrgy  therefore  could  not  be  encouraged  by  their 
iuccels  in  acquirii^  the  tythe,  of  land,  to  pretend  tx>  that  of 
the  gains  of  induftry*.    There  was  no  interval  of  time*  betwijct 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  clergy,  and  the  payment  of  ground-ty  thes,. 
in  England.     There  was  none  at  lead,  that  is  marked  by  the 
j^ght  of  hiftory ;  and  Mr.  Hume's  fermons  and  homilies  are  all' 
the  creation  of  his  own  fancy.    And  the  firft  domeftick  record, 
that  mentions  the  payment  .of  the^  tythe  of  land,   mentions 
equally  the  difcharge  of  the  tenth  of  perfonal  gains  (Exc.  25, 
loi,  and  102). — But  the  mode  of  proving  here  is  worthy  of  a 
particular  attention.,    it  is  truly  curious.    Mr,  Hume  aflerts 
the  clergy  never  to  have  acquired  the  tythe  of  land  till  854* 
Encouraged  by  their  fuccefs  in  inculcating  this  right,  he  fays, 
they  pretended  to  the  tenth  of  perlbnal  gains.     And  in  proof 
of  the  latter  ailertion  he  appeals  to  a  record,  not  later  than 
854,  but  wEtuBlly  prior  to  it  by  more  than  a  century.  In  proof 
of  a  fa6taflerted  to  be  pofteriour  to  854,  he  appeals  to  a  canon 
q£  747.     He  refers  to  Spelman  Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  268,  and  to  the 
1 00th  Excerption  o£  Egbert  archbiihop  of  York. 

— *•  The  ecclefiafticks  bad  never  yet  been  able  to  get  poflef- 
•*  fion  of  the  tythes ;  and  they  therefore  feized  the  prefent 
*^'  favourable  opportunity  of  making  that  acquifition,  when  a 
*^-  weak,  fuperftkious  prince  [Etheiwulph]  was  on  the  throne,, 
^  &c/' 

This  aflerticHi  is  equally  with  the  former  materially  jfaife.  The 

clergy  could  not  take  advantage  of  any  circumftances  to  get 

-the 
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the  tythcs  into  their  pofleflion  in  854,  when  they  had  aftually 
poffeffed  them  for  more  than  two  centuries.  They  particularly 
could  not  want  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  land  in  854,  when, 
according  to  Mr.  Hume's  own'  account  in  his  appeal  to  Spel- 
;  man  Cone.  p.  268  v.  i,  they  had  enjoyed  that  and  the  tythe  of 
perfonal  gains  more  than  a  century  before. — But  the  donation  of 
Ethelwulph  in  854  and  855  is  greatly  mif-reprefented  by  Mr. 
Hume.  It  was  no  donation  of  tythes  at  all.  And  it  was  not  made 
folely  to  the  clergy.  It  was  aftually  a  gift  of  land.  And  it  was 
aftually  ordered  to  be  diftributed  to  the  clergy,  the  naonks,  the 
nuns,  or  the  poor ;  five  famulis  et  famulabus  Dei  Deo  (ervien- 
tibus  five  laicis  miferis.  Sec  Mr.  Carte's  particular  and  au-. 
thentick  account  of  this  donation,  v.  i.  p.  293. 


III. 


BEFORE  a  building  could  be  ufed  for  divine  6fficcs, 
it  was  required  to  be  confecrated  by  the  bifhop,  formally  fe- 
queilered  from  all  fecular  applications,  and  dedicated  to  the 
purpofes  of  publick  devotion ".  And  every  church  at  its  con- 
secration received  the  oame  of  fome  particular  perfonage,  who 
was  celebrated  in  the  written  annals  or  the  traditionary  hiftory 
of  Chriftianity,  and  whofe  name  had  been  admitted  into  that 
great  roll  of  ecclefiaftical  fame,  the  Calendar  of  the  church. 
This  cuftom  was  pra£lifed  among  the  Roman  Britons;  and  they 
had  the  church  of  St.  Maitin  at  Canterbury  *,  and  (as  I  (hall 
immediately  fhew)  that  of  St.  Michael  in  Manchefter  *.  It  was 
alfo  continued  among  the  Saxons ,  and  the  Saxon  churches  in 
York,  London,  and  Manchefter  were  diftinguiftied  by  the 
names  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Mary,  And,  in  the 
council  which  was  held  at  Cealchythe  in  8 1 6,  the  name  of  the 
denominating  faint  was  exprefsly  required  to  be  infcribed  on 
i  the 
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the  altars,  and  af fo  on  the  wiHts  of  the  cHatch  or  i  tablet  Sea.irr. 
within  it  *.  -    • 

The  feaft  of  this  faint  became  of  courfe   the  feftival  of  the 
church.    And  the  CMineftion  betwixt  the  church  and  faint 
bemg  enhanced  by  the  fancifulnefs  of  fuperftition,  and  the  for- 
mer fuppofed  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  the  latter,  the  pa-» 
riihioners  would  naturally  conlider  the  day  of  their  fpiritual 
guardian  with  particular  refpeft,  and  celebrate  it  with  peculiar 
feftivity.  This  conduft  would  as  naturally  be  encouraged  by  the 
civil  and  eecleliaftical  goverrtors,  becaufe  it  fubftituted  inno- 
cent and  Chriftian  feftival^  in  the  room  of  the  impious  and 
idolatroiTS  aimiverfaries  of  heathenifm.     The  common  people, 
generally  in  all  countries  as  much  attached  to  the  feftivals,  as 
they  are  devoted  to  the  principles,  of  any  religion,  finding  their 
annual  feafts  return  as  before,  and  being  now  able  to  join  iA 
them  without  guik,  would  be  the  fooner  weaned  from  their 
idolatrous  attachments.    And  this  would  be  the  natural  ope- 
ration of  the  aflfefl^ions,  equally  on  the  continent  and  in  the 
idand,  and  eqtiatlly  among  the  Britons  and  Saxons.     Thus  at 
the  firft  commcfncement  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Jutes  of 
Kent,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the  converfion  of  them  and 
the  reft,  Gregory  prudently  advifed  what  had  been  previoufly 
done  among  the  Britons  \  Chriffian  feftivals  to  be  instituted  in 
the  place  of  the  idolatrous,  and  the  fuffering-day  of  the  martyr 
whofe  reficks  were  repofited  in  the  church,  or  the  day  on  which 
the  building  was  aftually  dedicated,  to  be  the  eftablilhed  feaft 
of  the  parifti  \    Both  were  appointed  and  obferved.    And  they 
were  oblerved  and  appointed  as  diftindl  feftivals.     Bifhop  Ren- 
net indeed,  in  his  fenfible  account  of  our  wakes,  has  invari- 
ably confounded  them,  and  attributed  to  the  day  of  dedication 
what  is  true  only  concerning  the  faint's  day  ^.    But  they  were 
fully  diflinguifhed  at  firft  among  the  Saxons,  as  appears  from 
the  laws  of  the  Confeffor,  where  the  Dies  Dedicationis  or  De- 
dicatio  is  repeatedly  difcriminated  from  the  Propria  Feftivitas 
Sanftr  or  Celebratio  Sanfti  \    And  they  remained  equally  di- 
iiinft  to  the  Reformation,  the  dedication-day  in  1536  being 
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Sea.m,^ ordered  for  the  future  to  be  kept  on  the  firft  funday  in  Ofto- 
ber,  and  -the  feftival  of  the  patron  faint  to  be  celebrated  no 
longer  *• 

But  the  former  could  never  have  been  obfcrved  by  the  peo- 
ple with  the  fame  regard  as  the  latter.  That  was  merely  a 
feaft  commemorative  of  the  church's  commencement.  And  this 
was  one  previoufly  kept  by  the  nation  in  general,  and  the  day 
of  their  own  faint  in  particular.  This  therefore,  in  a  high 
Arain  of  pre-eminence  over  the  other,  was  adlually  denomi- 
nated THE  church's  holiday  or  its  peculiar  feftival*.  And, 
while  this  remains  in  many  parifhes  at  prefent,  the  other 
is  fo  utterly  annihilated  in  all,  that  the  learned  and  fenfible, 
antiquary,  whom  I  have  mentioned  before,  aftually  knew 
Xiothing  of  its  diftinft  exiftence,  and  abfolutely  confounded  it 
with  this. 

Thus  inftituted  at  firft,  the  day  of  the  tutelar  faint  was  ob- 
ferved,  moft  probably  by  the  Britons,  and  certainly  by  the  Sax- 
ons, with  great  devotion.  And  the  evening  before  every  faint's 
day,  in  the  Saxon- Jewifh  method  of  reckoning  the  hours,  be- 
ing an  a6lual  part  of  the  day,  and  therefore  like  that  refigncd 
to  the  duties  of  publick  religion,  as  they  reckoned  funday  from 
the  firft  to  commence  at  the  funfet  of  faturday ;  the  evening 
preceding  the  church's  holiday  would  be  obfervjed  with  all  the 
devotion  of  the  feftival  *°.  The  people  actually  repaired  to  the 
church,  and  joined  in  the  fervices  of  it  ".  And  they  thus  fpent 
the  evening  of  their  greater  feftivities  in  the  monafteries  of  the 
north,  as  early  as  the  conclufion  of  the  feventh  century.  In 
that  of  Rippon,.and  on  the  anniverfary  of  Wilfrid  particularly^ 
we  fee  the  biftiops„  abbots,  and  numerous^  trains  of  attendants, 
all  convened  at  the  monaftery  in  order  to  celebrate  the  day,, 
and  all  affembted  the  evening  before  it  at  the  prayers  of  the 
church  ".  And  thellb  fervices  were  naturally  denominated  from 
their  late  hour  paeccan  or  Wakes  and  Vigils  or  Eves.  That  o£ 
the  anniverfary  at  Rippon,  as  early  as  the  commencement  of 
the  eighth  century,  is  exprefsly  denominated  the  Vigil "'.   But 

that  of  the  church's  holiday  was. named  the  Iif]>i.c  p«ccvi  or 

Church- 
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Church-wake,  the  Church-vigil  or  Church-eve'*.  And  it ^^^^J''!; 
was  this  commencement  of  both  with  a  wake,  which  has 
now  caufed  the  days  to  be  generally  preceded  with  vigils,  and 
the  church-holiday  particularly  to  be  denominated  the' 
church-wake.  So  religioufly  was  the  eve  and  feftival  of 
the  patron  faint  obferved  for  many  ages  by  the  Saxons ;  even 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edgar,  the  former  being  fpent  in  the 
church  and  employed  in  prayer''.  And  the  wake,  and  all 
the  other  holidays  in  the  year,  were  put  upon  tlie  fame  footing 
with  the  oftaves  of  Chriftmas,  of  Eafter,  and  of  Pentecoft ; 
and  any  perfons  repairing  to  the  celebration  of  the  day  were, 
as  all  orcUnarily  rcforting  to  the  church  were,  under  the  im- 
mediate proteftion  of  the  king,  and  confequently  free  from 
arrefts,'  in  their  way  to  and  return  from  it  ■^ 

When  Gregory '  recommended  the  feftival  of  the  patron 
faint,  he  alio  recommended  fomething  more  adapted  to  gain  a 
general  reception  than  religious  afts  and  exercifes.  He  advifed, 
that  the  people  fhould  be  encouraged  on  the  day  of  the  feftival ' 
to  ere^  booths  of  branches  about  the  church,  and  to  feaft  and 
be  merry  in  them  with  innocence  ^\  And,  as  the  authority  of 
Gregory  would  certainly  caufe .  the  encouragement  to  be  given, 
fo  the  fmalleft  would  beefte6hial.  Nor  would  fuch  churches 
only  as  had  pre^oufly  been  heathen  temples  *%  but  all,  im- 
mediately have  the  day  of  their  guardian  faint  obferved  with 
this  open  feftivity.  As  the  people  had  been  all  idolaters,  the 
reafon  would  be  equally  forcible  for  one  parifti  as  another. 
And  the  ftrong  tendency  of  the  common  people  to  every  fen- 
fitive  enjoyment  would  make  the  praftice  univerfal.  In  bur 
own  and  every  parifti,  on  the  returning  anniverfary  of  the 
faint,  little  pavilions  were  conftruded  of  boughs;  and  the 
inntmediate  neighbourhood  of  St.  Michael's,  and  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Mary's,  relbunded  with  the  voice  of  holpitality  and 
the  notes  of  merriment. 

But  few  perfons  are  ever  to  be  intrufted  to  feaft.  And 
fewer  are  to  be  allowed  to  meet  in  numbers  together.  There  is 
A  xontagious  vicioufnefs  in  crouds.     Though  each  individual ' 
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f^'}^\  of  them,  alone  and  by  himfelf,  would  aft  with  a  religious 
propriety;  yet  all  together  they  aft  with  irreligion  and  foUy* 
The  fire  imperceptibly  runs  from  breaft  to  breaft,  each  con- 
tributes to  fwell  the  tide  of  fpirits  beyond  its  proper  bounds, 
and  wickednefs  and  abfurdity  enter  at  the  breach  that  is  made 
in  reafon.  And  this  vicioufnefs  is  always  augmented  in  its 
force,  when  the  grofler  fpirits,  that  are  merely  the  refult  of 
feafting,  mingle  and  fermeiit  the  tidie.  The  f^f^ing  of  the 
faint's  day  was  foon  abufed.  And  it  feems  to  have  b«en  greatly 
lb  before  the  reign  of  Edgar,  as  the  intemperaaoe.  of  the  fefti- 
val  was  then  crejeping  even  into  the  vigil,  and  even,  mixing 
with  -the  offices  of  religion.  In  the  very  body  of  the  cbuxclv 
when  the  people  were  affembled  for  devotinn^  they  were  be* 
ginning  to  mind  divedions  and  introduce  dripktngs  '*•  And  fa 
grofs  an  abufe  of  the  eve  could  have  ftolen  in  only  from  the 
licentioufpef^  of  the  fe^val.  The  growing  intemperance 
\vould  gradually  ftain  the  fbrvice  of  the  vigil,  till  the  fdOivity 
of  it  was.  converted,  as  it  now  is^  into  the  ri^ur  of  a  fait  ^« 
Thefe  diford^rs  would  he  Isfr  obnoxious  on  the  day  itfelf>  becaufe 
tl)iey  did:  not.  intrude  within  the  church  and  profane  the  P^y^ 
e^s.  But.  they  were  certainly  greater,,  and  went  on  increa^ng 
in  vicioufnefs  and  folly,  till  they  too  juftiy  icandalized^the  pu* 
ritans  of  the  laft  century,  and  numbers  of  tiie  wakes  were 
difufed  entirely.  Our  own  has.  been  long  difcontinued.  It 
was  not  abolifh^d  in  1 536  by  thft  law  of  Henry  the  eighth^  which- 
appears  to  have  h^d.littk  or.  no  influence,  on  the  general 
praftice.  It  was  put^  down  by  a  particulaE  a;id  Local  order 
in  1 579,  and  forgotten  in  the  long,  and  rigid  ceign  of.  puri- 
tanifin  that  was  then,  commencing  at  Manchefter.  And 
Henry  earl  of  Derby,  Henry,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Wil- 
liam lord  hiiliiop  of  Cb^er^  and  others  of  theuHigh  Commif^ 
fipn  undi^r  Q}jeeit]Sliamb.etb^  afiembledat.M^ndie^rin  1579^ 
iifued  orders  againft  pipers  and  minfhrels  playing,,  making  awL 
fijequenting;  ajes,  h^^-b^itiogs,  and.  bulUbftitin^s,.  on;  the 
fi^day,  or  any  oth^  day  of  the  we^  in  time,  of  divine  fervice 
or  fermpnj  and  proh4)»l2^d  foe  the  future.  alL  iiiperfluofua  and. 
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fupcrftitious  ringing,  commdn  feafts,  and  wakes".    But  the  Sga> hl 
wake  of  the  neighbouiing  pariAi  of  Eccles  is  celebrated  am<Nig 
us  to  the  prefent  day.     And  a  ccHifiderabk  number  of  people 
reiort  to  it  annually  from  our  own  and  the  adjoining  paiifhes. 
This  cuftom  of  a  celebrity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ch\irch>  on  the  days  of  particular  faints^  was  introduced  into 
England  from  the  continent,    and  muft  have  been  familiar, 
equally  to  the  Britons  and  Saxons;  being  obierved  among  the 
churches  of  Afia  in  the  lixth  century,  and  by  thofe  of  Weft- 
Europe  in  the  feventh".    And  equally  in  Afia  and  Europe^ 
equally  on  the  continent  and.  in  the  ifland,  thefe  celebrities 
were  the  caufea  of  thofe  commercial  marts  which  we  deno* 
minake  Fairs,     The  people  reforted  ia  crouds  to  the  f eftival  *% 
and  a  confiderable  provifion  wonld  be  wanted  for  their  en^ 
tertainment.     The  profped:  of  interedr  invited  the  little  tra-- 
ders  of  the  country  to  come  and  o&r  their  wares^  and  the 
convenience  of  lixe  accommodation  promoted  a  vigorous  fale 
among  the  people*    And  other  traden  were  induced  by  the^ 
experience  of  thde,    to  taring  in  diffisrent  articles,  and  hbpe. 
for  an  equal  fale.     Thus,  among^the  many  pomlions  for  hof-. 
pitality  in  the 'neighbourhood  of  the  church,  various  booths 
were  erected  for  the  fale  ci  commodities.     In  large  towns  fur- 
rounded  vrith  populous  diftri£b,  the  reiort  of  the  people  to 
the  w^  would  be  great,  and  the  attendance   of  traders  at - 
the  celebrity  numerous.    And  this  refbrt  and  this  attendance' 
conftitute  a  fsur.     Bafil  exprefly  menticms  the  numerous  ap^ 
pearance  of  traders^  at  theie  feftivals  in  Afia,    and  Gregory; 
notes  the  fame  aiftomto  be  common  in  Europe**.     And,  as 
the  feftival  was  ohferved  on  a  Feria  or  holiday,  it  naturally/ 
aiflVamed  to  itfelf,  and  as  naturally,  communicated  to  the  mart^ 
the  app^ation  of  Feria  or  Fak.     The  fame,  among  the  Sax«« 
€ms,    the  French,   the  Germans,   andthtt.  Britens;   Faeger^: 
Foire,    Feycp,    and  Fdire,    the  word. waa  derived  frem  the 
fame  iburce  in  all  thefe  nations^  the  one-  ecclefiaftkal  lan-^ 
guage  of  Weft-BuFOpe  at  this  period^^    A^Jkver$l  of  ow: 

moft 
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^^^moft  antient  fairs  appear  to  have  been  aftually  held,  and  have 
been  actually  continued  to  our  own  time,  on  the  original 
church- holidays  of  the  places;  as  that  on  the  feftival  of  St* 
,  Peter  at  St.  Peter's  church  in  Weftminfter,  another  on  the 
feaft  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  St.  Cuthbert's  in  Durham,  and  a 
third  on  the  holiday  of  St.  Baitholomew  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
in  London  **. 

I  have  previoufly  fhewn  the  town  of  Manchefter  to  have- 
the  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael  in  the  Doomlday 
record,  both  equally  pofleffed  of  the.  fame  endowment,  and 
both  exifting  to  the  Conqueft.  That  of  St.  Mary  I  have 
fliewn  to  be  in  the  prefent  town.  And  that  of  St.  Michael 
was  therefore  in  Aldport.  The  former  was  the  parifh-church 
erefted  by  the  Saxons ;  and  the  latter  was  therefore  built  by 
the  Britons.  When  thefe  were  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and. 
St.  Mary,  the  fcafts  of  both  would  become  diftinguifhed » 
feftivals  at  Manchefter,  and  the  crouded  celebrity  near  the 
church  fettie  a  confiderable  fair  in  the  old  and  new  town. 
And  that  is  evidently  our  infignificant  fair  of  Knotmill,  and 
this  the  more  important  one  of  Acres-field,  at  prefent. 

The  feaft  of  St.  Michael  was  not  then,  as  it  now  is,  placed 
towards  the  rear  of  the  year.  It  was  near  the  front  of  it, 
and  very  nigh  to  Eafter.  For  the  plough-alms  are  ordered  by 
the  council  of  iiEnham  in  i  o  1 1  to  be  difcharged  within  fif- 
teen days  after  Eafter,  by  the  laws  of  Ethelred  more  deter- 
minately  on  St.  Michael's  day,  and  by  the  conftitutions  of 
Canute,  the  fucceflbr  of  Ethelred,  on  the  fifteenth  day  after 
Eafter*^  In  thefe  ages  therefore  Michaelmas  was  always 
within  fifteen  days,  and  was  a£lually  on  the  fifteenth,  after 
Eafter-funday.  And  on  this  day  was  the  fait  of  Aldport 
originally  celebrated.  But,  .  as  Aldport  decayed  and  the 
new  town  arofe,  the.  mart  naturally  loft  its  importance.  It. 
was  ftill  however  obferved  as  a  feftivity  for  the  fervants, 
under  its  former  appellation  of  a  fair,  and  would  be  fb  as 
long  as  St.  Michael's  day  continued  a  feftival  of  the  church 
.and  a  day  of  vacation  from  labour.  And,  when  this  was  abo- 
3  liihed 
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liftied  at  the  Reformation,  that  was  naturally  adjourned  to  the  Sea.iiL 
time  on  which  it  is  now  kept,  the  neighbouring  holidays  of 

Eafter. 

Among  the  many  feftivals  of  the  Blefled  Virgin,  one  was 
denominated  the  AfTumption  of  St.  Mary,  and  dittnguifhed 
over  the  reft  by  the  pre-emirtent  title  of  St.  Mary's  Feaft. 
This  was  obferved  in  the  feafbn  of  harveft,  as  a  laW  of  Alt* 
fred  mentions  fome  days  of  grace  conceded  to  free  fervants 
in  harveft-time,  being  all  the  week  before  St.  Mary's  mafs  *'. 
And  it  was  the  fifteenth  of  Auguft.  The  neighbouring 
(church  of  Eccles  being  equally  dedicated  with  our  own  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  its  wake  is  obferved  pn  that  day  at  prefent^ 
if  it  happens  to  be  a  funday,  and/  if  not,  on  the  funday  im* 
;mediately  following  it.  And  on  the  fifteenth  of  Auguft,  no 
doubt.  Acres  fair  was  regularly  kept  from  its  early  inftitu- 
tion  in  the  feycnth  century  to  the  fixth  of  Henry  the  third* 
Then,  for  reafons  which  I  fhall  immediately  mention,  the 
baron  of  Manchefter  converted  his  prefcriptive  into  a  chartered 
£air,  and  transferred  It  to  its  prefent  period. 

From,  the  Saxx)n  mode  of  peckoning  the  hours,  as  I  have 
previaufly  fhewn,  the  evening  preceding  a  holiday  was  actually 
.cfteemed  a  part  of  it,  and  therefore  obferved  equally  with  iti 
And  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  as  I  have  alfo  ftiewn,  the  feftivity 
of  the  holiday  began  to  be  extended  backv/ards  into  the  eve. 
In  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  the  vigil  would  bear  its  full  fhare 
of  the  feafting.  And,  as  the  fair  occafioned  by  the  latter 
would  naturally  be  commenfurate  with  it  in  duration,  thofe 
of  Aldport  and  the  New  Town,  and  all  others  in  the  king- 
dom, were  therefore,  continued  for  a  couple  of  days.  Ald-P 
port  fair  lafts  only  a  couple  at  prefent.  And  the  other  could 
^have  had  a  right  to  no  more  till  the  fixth  of  Henry  the  third; 
/when  it  was  extended  by  the  charter  to  three.  But  even  the 
charter  was  over- borne  by  the  cuftom,  and  the  mart  continues 
only  two  at  prefent. 

The  fair  of  St.  Michael  is  kept  to  this  hour  at  the  fite  of 
the  Old  Town,  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  the.  Roman  ftajtioni 

and 
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Sta.m.  and  along  the  ccmrfe  of  Aldport-lanc.  That  of  St.  Mary  k 
equally  kept  on  its  originai  grouxid,  the  plane  of  the  antient 
church-yard  and  the  area  of  Acres-field.  And  both  wakes 
and  faifs  were  generally  cekSiuted  in  church-yvdis,  as  late  as 
the  thirUKith  century*'* 

Thus  were  two  marts  eftabliflied  at  Manchefter,  one  being 
now  begun  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  other  having  previoufly 
commenced  among  the  Britons.  Either  part  of  the  borough 
had  a  diftinft  fair  at  it.  And  that  of  the  new  town  would 
greatly  promote  the  growth  of  it.  Few  muft  have  been  the 
fairs  in  other  pMts  of  the  county.  They  couH  have  been  fet- 
tled only  in  towns  at  firft.  And>  few  as  the  towns  of  Lan^ 
cafhire  were  at  this  period,  all  the  feire  would  be  greatly 
crouded«  Nearly  half  die  fouth  of  Lancafliire  muft  have  re- 
paired to  themartg  of  Manchefter.  And  this  was  the  reaibtl 
of  that  formal  procefflon  which  is  ftill  made  to  the  fair,  and 
of  that  publick  proclamation  which  is  ftill  iffued  in  Acrcs- 
iquare  and  the  market-place.  The  baron,  the  clergy,  and  the 
gentry  walked  fblemnly  in  proceflion  together.  The  burgef&s 
under  arms  efcorted  them.  And  the  fenefchal  of  the  manour 
in  the  name  of  hi&mafter,  who  was  the  guardian  of  thfe  peace 
and  the  jufticiary  of  the  tything,  proclaimed  the  fair,  and  an 
immunity  from  all  arrefts  to  the  perfons  engaged  in  it ;  and 
commanded  the  attendant  crouds  to  keep  the  peace,  and  ufe 
no  weapons  offenfive  or  di^fenfive,  during  the  continuance  of 
it  *''.  This  proclamation  would  alfa  be'  made,  as  it  now  is,  on 
the  fecond  day  of  it.  Tlie  eve,  as  I  have  already*  fticwn, 
grew  up  by  degrees  and  fome  time  after  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
a  late  addition  to  the  original  feftivity .  And  the  fair  was  pre- 
vioufly eftabiifhed,  and  the  cuftom  of  proclaiming  the  peace 
had  begun  before.  Thus  fixed  befwe  the  fair  was  extended  to 
the  eve,  the  proclamation  could  not  poffibly  take  nx>ticc  of 
this  at  firft,  and  has  naturally  continued  un-obfervant  of  it 
ever  fince. 

When  Acres-field  was  made  the  fite  of  the  antient  diurch^ 
it  was  given  for  that  purpofe  by  the  baron.    But,  when  the 

prefent 
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prefent  gpx)und  was  equally  given  by  him,   the  other  would  Sea.  iii. 

naturally  revert  to  lum  again.    And  the  baron  aftually  pof- ' 

fefled  it  to  the  time  of  the  recent  c(»iftruAions  upon  it.    Pre- 
vioufly  to  the  removal  of  the  church,  however,  the  fair  had 
been  eftabliihed  on  the  ground;  and  he  received  it  under  the 
necef&ry  refervation,.   that  the  msat  ihould  ftill  be  celebrated 
there.     And  the  leflee  of  the  lord,    even  within  die  me- 
mory of  the  prefent  generation,   was  obliged  to  carry  away 
his   com  before  the  day  q£  the  fair,    or  the  people  were  at 
liberty  to  enter  tlie  field    and  trample  it  under  their  feet^ 
The  feaft  of  St.  Mary  I  have  already  fhewn  to  have  been 
in  the  period  of  harveft.     And,   as  it  was  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  our  Lancaflure  harveft,   this  would  be   a  confi- 
derable  injury  to  the  lord,  fmce  it  precluded  all  application 
of  the  land  to  tillage.     To  remove  the  obftru6tion  and  pre- 
vent the  injury  for  the  fixture  by  an  alteration  of  thefjur- 
day,    was  the  great  reafon   affuredly   for  the  baron's^  appli- 
cation to  the  government  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  the  third., 
and  the  converfion  of  the  prefcriptive  into  a  chartered  fai*,. 
By  the  principles  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  conflitutions,. 
no  fdr  or  market  could  be  appointed  or  transferred  wdthout 
the  permiffion  of  the  fovereign.     Henry  was  then  in  his  mino^ 
rity.     But  the  regent  granted  a  licence  in  the  fixth  of  that 
king  i  and  in  the  twelfth  the  king  himfelf;  dien  a  major,  con- 
firmed it  by  a  charter".     The  confideration  for  the  grant  is 
exprefsly  fpecified  in  our  national  records,  and  was  five  marks - 
and  a  palfrey".     And  the  fair  was  fettled  above  a-  month 
later  in  the  year  j  bdng  transferred  from  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  of  Auguft,    the  eve  and  feaft  of  St.  Mary,  to  the 
twentieth  and  tvventy-firft  of  September,  thevig^l  and  fefti- 
val  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  day  following. 

By  the  feudal  principles  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned,, 
the  tolls  of  the  fair,  as  well  as  the  maiket,  all  belonged  to- 
the  baron.  The  fair  was  only  a  greater  and  annual  market.. 
And  yet,  when  Acres- field  was  the  area  of  the  church,, 
the  commodities  vended  in  it  could  never  have  been  fubjeft 
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Sea.  III.  to  the  baronial  toll,  and  paid  their  little  cuftoms  to  the  rec- 
tor ".  But  when  the  church  was  removed  to  its  prefent  lite, 
and  Acres-field  was  refigned  again  to  fecular  ufes,  the  ba- 
ron became  entitled  to  the  toll.  Accordingly,  the  cuftoms 
of  both  the  market  and  fairs  have  been  enjoyed  by  him  ever 
fince.  .  And  a  fmall  and  narrow  ftreet  in  the  town,  that  leads 
from  the  Deanfgate  into  the  old  inclofure,  the  one  paflage  for 
the  cattle  and  commodities  to  the  fair,  retains  the  appellation 
of  ToU-lane  to  the  prefent  moment. 


*  See  Bede  lib.  v.  c.  4  and  5,  &c.,    and  Concilia  vol.  i.  p.  3 
for  Ireland. — ^*Bede  lib.  i.  c.  ib.—^  Conft.  2. — ^*See  Mona  p. 

183. — ^"Bede  lib.  i.  c.  30. — ^*Par.  Ant.  p.  608 — 612. ^'LL. 

3.—* P.  824.  vol.  iii.  Concilia.— 'Ibid.— "Wihtred  p.  u! 
Leges  for  funday,  and  Edw.  Conf.  LL.  3.  for  the  eves  of 
iaints-days. — ^"  Edgar  Canon  28.  p.  84.  Leges.^— "Eddius's 
Wilfrid  (Gale)  c.  65,  Anniverfaria  die  pontificis  noftri,  un- 
dique  pontifices  noftri,  undique  abbates,  fuos  ab  oriente  & 
occidente,  ab  aquilone  &  auftro,  ad  folemnem  diem  congre- 
gantes,  in  unum  convenerunt,  vigiliafque  vefpere  facientes  in 
ecclefia— .  Craftini  die — ,  folemnitatis  convivio  &  ccen^  fi- 
nita  in  crepufculo  vefpertino  &c. — "  VigiUas  vefpere  facientes 

in  ecclefia. — '*  Edgar  Canon  28.  p.  84.  Leg<s. — "*Ibid. 

••Edw.  Conf.  LL.  3.— "Bede  lib.  i,  c.  30.— '*See  Bede  ibid. 
— ■' Edgar  Canon  28.— "See  in  Par.  Ant.  p.  609  a  quotation 
from  the  Legend  of  St.  John.— "H.'s  MS.  p.  2 1 .— "  See  Bafil 
and  Gregory  in  Spelman's  Gloffary  and  Kennet's  Par.  Ant.— 
*'  Edw.  Conf.  LL.  3. — ^  Spelman  and  Kennet. — *•  Davies  in  his 
Welfli  Diaionary  idly  derives  the  Britifh  Faire  from  the  Greek 
(bofm.—"^  Spelman,—*'  Cone.  iEnham  p.  288.  vol.  i.  Concilia, 
Etheh-ed  LL.  7.  p.  295,  and  Cnute  LL.  Ecclef.  8.  p.  302.— 
••LL.  39.  This  feftival  was  alfo  obferved  in  France,  at  firft 
without  authority,  and  afterwards  by  itj  Baluzius  t.  i .  col. 
732  and  748 — ^*»Cantilupe  A.  D.  1240.  p.  666.  vol.!.  Con- 
cilia, and  Keimet's  Par.  Ant.—"  So  in  Leges  Burgorum  c.  91, 

fol. 
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ft)L  144,  Paftquam  pax nundinarum  in burgo  proclamata  fue-  Sea.ni, 
nt,  nuUus  capietur  nee  attachietur  in  illis  nundinis^  nifi  &c.— 
*^Dugdale's  Baronage  p,  608.  vol.  i. — "So  in  a  dialogue  of 
X493  the  prelates  and  curates  are  faid  to  take  monies  of  the 
ehapmen^  for  the  place  that  they  ftand  in  within  the  churdL* 
yards  (Rennet's  Par.  Ant*  p.  6i3^» 
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The     LEADING     PRINCIPLES    OF     THEOLOGY    AMONG    THE 

SAXONS THE     INROADS    OF     FANATICISM    AND 

SUPERSTITION    UPON    THEM AND    THE 

INTRODUCTION    OF    THE    ROMISH 

SUPREMACY     INTO    THE 

ISLAND^ 
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TH  E  wild  fyftem  of  natural  religion,  and  the  rational 
one  of  revealed,  are  both  of  neceffity  addreffed  equally 
to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  man.  And  both  will  therefore 
comprize  doflrines  to  be  believed  as  well  as  commands  to  be 
pradlifed.  The  one  pretending  to  difclofe,  and  the  other 
a£lually  difdofing,  tKe  various  duties  of  man  to  God;  the 
nature  of  the  latter  muft  neceflarily  be  revealed  in  part,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  religion  and  the  reafon  for  the  duties.  And 
any,  even  a  partial,  revelation  of  the  divine  properties  will  con- 
tain in  it  many  notices,  too  refined  for  the  infpeftion  of  our 
minds^  but  too  certain  not  to  demand  the  aflfent  of  oiu: 
iinderftandings«  Such  in  the  religion  of  nature  is  the  eter- 
nity of  Ae  great  firft  caufe,  a  point  demonftrable  by  the  un- 
aflifled  powers  of  our  reason,  and  yet  involving  in  itfelf  a 
feeming  contradi6tion,  cxiftence  without  beginning  of  being, 
:and  continuance  without  fucceffion  of  time.  And  fuch  alfo  is 
ithat  fublimeft  fentiment  in  the  whole  compafs  of  natural  theo- 
logy, the  awful  omniprefence  of  the  Deity,  his  effence  being 
infinitely  difFufed  through  fpace,  his  center  everywhere  and  his 
circumference  nowhere.     Of  the  fame  complexion  and  geniusj 
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in  the  religion  ot  revelation,  is  the  equally  infinite  extenfion  of^^^ 
the  feemingly  contradiftory  attributes  of  the  Deity,  his  mercy 
and  his  juftice  ;  the  moral  freedom  of  his  will,  when  his  na- 
ture is  incapable  of  moral  evil ;  and  his  neceffary  exiftencc  for 
a  whole  eternity  before  the  creation  of  angels,  when  all  his 
moral  attributes  muft  have  lain  dormant  within  him,  for  want 
of  objefts  to  receive  the  exercife  of  them ;  the  production  of 
matter,  and  creation  of  (pints,  out  of  nothing ;  and  the  trinity 
of  perfons  in  an  unity  of  eflence.  And  of  the  fame  kind  alfo 
are  thofe  other  aftonifhing  notices,  the  human  race  falling  by 
jfeprefentative  wickednefs  and  rifing  again  by  vicarious  good- 
nefs,  a  God  the  fubftitute  in  fuiFerings  for  a  revolted  world, 
an  incarnate  Deity,  and  a  crucified  Divinity. 

The  dodtrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Fall,  and  the  Satisfaction 
are  written  in  the  moft  legible  charaClers  on  the  pages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  have  been  invariably  taken  from  them  fince  by 
the  Chriftians  of  every  age.  In  the  long  flight  of  feventeen 
hundred  years,  not  a  national  church  has  been  conftituted  in 
Chriftendom,  which  has  not  received  them  as  the  dictates  of 
infpiration.  And  the  fa6l  is  a  full  evidence  of  their  truth. 
They  are  certainly  the  doClrines  that  God  defigned  to  lie  re- 
tained in  all  ages  of  Chriflianity,  becaufe  they  are  thofe 
which  have  been  aClually  retained.  The  great  and  charac- 
teriftick  principles  of  our  religion  would  be  revealed  fo  plainly 
at  fixfl:,  and  guarded  fo  carefully  afterwards,  by  the  providence 
of  God;  that  the  un-interrupted  confent  of  all  national 
<:hurches,  from  the  commencement  of  Chriftianity  to  the  pre- 
fent  time,  is  initielf  a  fufficient  authentication  of  them.  And 
the  church  of  this  ifland,  in  the  period  equally  of  the  Britons 
and  Saxons,  regularly  profeflTed  the  doflrines. 

For  the  earlier  part  of  our  hiflrory,  we  have  ample  teftimony 
of  the  fadl:  in  the  writings  of  Athanafius  and  the  remains  of 
Gildas  J  the  latter  being  the  only  monuments  of  the  Britifh 
church,  that  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  hands  of  Bri- 
tons. The  Father  exprefsly  mentions  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland  as  retaining  the  Nicene  faith,  in  general,  to  the  reign  of 
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Sea.  I.  jQvxan'.  And  the  hiflorian  affirms  the  do6bines  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Deity,  in  particu- 
lar, to  have  continued  even  the  un-troubled  faith  of  our 
church  nearly  to  the  Roman  departure  ^  when,  as  he  expreflea 
this  curious  fa£l,  the  Arian  perfidy  for  the  fiHl  time  (hed  its 
peftilential  venom  in  the  ifland  *.  But  in  his  epiftolary  addrefs  to 
the  kings  and  clergy  of  Britain,  where  the  general  principles  of 
faith  are  neceffarily  the  fame  that  were  believed  by  both»  we  find 
all  the  three  do^rines  plainly,  though  incidentally,  aflerted*. 
Judas  (he  fays)  betrayed  the  iaviour  of  all  men>  onmium  fal* 
vatorem,  for  thirty  pieces  of  filver  *.  Citing  Ibme  of  Chrift's 
expreflions,  he  calls  them  the  fayings  of  the  creator  and  faviour 
of  the  world,  falvator  mundi  fa^lorque  ^  And  oh  wonderful 
condefcenfion»  he  exclain^,  for  Chriil  to  ftyle  himfelf  the  re- 
proach of  men,  opprobrium  hominum,  when  he  l^mfelf  to<^ 
away  the  reproach  of  the  world,  cum  omnis  mundi  c^probria: 
deleverit  *•  Comparing  the  condu£l  of  the  dergy  with  the  be- 
haviour of  Judas,  the  latter  (he  intimates)  went  ta  the  Jews  in 
order  to  betray  to  them  Bx  reward,  not  a  mere  man,  not  aa 
angelick  being  in  the  habit  of  man,  but  actually  and  really  God  ; 
adiit  Judaeos  ut  De0m  venderet';  Andj,  upbraidiii^  the  clergy 
in  another  place  for  their  want  of  the  fpirit  of  martyrdom,  he- 
alks  them^  Whether,  like  the  apoflles  formerly,  they  could 
with  all  thdr  hearts  give  thanks  to  the.  Trinity,  that  they 
were  accounted  wordiy  to  fuf&r  for  CnitiST  the  genuine. 
God  ^.  Quoting  alfo  our  Saviour's  well-known  declaration,  <<  I 
**  can  do  nothing  of  myfelf,"  as  a^  model  for  their  condu6t ;  hc: 
immediately  fubjoins,,  And  yet  he  was  coaeval  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  fame  common,  fubftance  with 
both,  and  framed  the  heaven,,,  the  earthy  and  all  the  ineftima- 
ble  decorations  of  them  ^  And  in.  the  conclufion  o£  this  ad- 
drefs, invoking  the.  blefling  of  God-  upon,  good  paftors, 
and  fpeaking  of  the  Father,,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  by  name, 
he  calls  them  the  One  Omnipotent  God,  and  attributes  etemaL 
glory  and  honour  to  the  Three  in^  One'.. 
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For  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  we  have  ftill  ampler  teftimony  5^^-  ^• 
of  the  faft  in' the  authoritative  inftitutes  of  their  church.  And 
cv6n  in  the  firft  national  council  of  England,  which  was  fum- 
moned  aa  early  as  680,  the  members  in  a  pious  and  orthodox 
profeffion  of  their  faith,  as  they  fay,  and  in  concurrence  with 
the  creeds  of  the  primitive  bilhops,  declared  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  to  be  properly  and  truly  a  Trinity  in  Unity  con- 
fubftantial,  and  an  Unity  in  Trinity,  that  is,  as  they  themfelves 
explain  their  meaning,  one  God  in  three  confubftantial  fub- 
iiftences  or  perfons  of  equal  glory  and  honour '.  In  that  which 
was  aflembled  at  Clovefhoo  in  747,  all  priefts  are  required,  as 
the  firft  and  principal  point,  rightly  and  fincerely  to  believe  in 
the  Holy  Trinrty  *"".  In  the  next  century  and  the  publick  con- 
ftitutions  of  Alfred,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  is  exprefsly 
denominated  our  God  "•  In  the  tenth  and  the  Penitential  of 
Edgar,  every  confefiionary  is  required  to  exprefs  his  belief  in 
the  Lord  the  High  Father,  Wielder  of  all  things,  in  the  Son, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghoft  **  >  and,  immediately  afterwards,  Chrift 
is  aftually  denominated  the  Lord  Saviour  who  wieldeth  and  go- 
vemeth  heavens  and  earth  ".  In  the  laft  or  eleventh  age,  the 
laws  of  Canute  affert  the  Omnipotent  God  to  have  firft  made 
us  all,  and  then  to  have  redeemed  us  with  a  great  price,  that  is, 
fay  they,  with  his  own  life  **.  And  in  the  council  of  iEnham 
the  objeft  of  our  Chriftian  adorations  is  declared  to  be  One 
God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  the  Father  un-begdt- 
ten,  the  Son  begotten  by  the  Father  before  time  and  bom  of 
his  mother  in  it,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeding  from  both ; 
a  Trinity  in  perfons,  and  an  Unity  in  fubftance,  corequal  in 
divinity,  and  co-eternal  in  honour  aiul  glory  "• 

From  thefe  hiftorical  evidences  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity, 
particularly,  appears  to  have  been  always  embraced  by  the  Chrif- 
tians  of  this  ifland,  to  have  been  introduced  originally  with  our 
religion,  and  to  have  continued  incorporated  with  it  ever  fince. 
The  hypothefis  of  Arianifm  was  totally  unknown  among  us, 
till  the  conclufion  nearly  of  the  Roman  government  here.  And, 
at  its  firft  appearance  in  the  country,  the  great  body  of  cur 
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Scft.^.  ^believers  treated  it  with  a  high  contempt  for  its  abfurdity  and 
with  a  ftrong  indignation  at  its  wickednefs. 

The  courfe  of  my  hiftory  has  naturally  led  me  to  point 
otit  the  fafts.  And  the  duty,  which  every  writer  owes  to  re- 
ligion,  induces  me  to  make  the  remarks.  A  film  feems  to 
be  gathering  upon  the  eye  of  Chriftianity  in  this  country* 
Arianiiin,  which  had  been  baniihed  the  ifland  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  ages,  returned  into  it  about  ninety  years  ago;  and 
baffled  in  one  or  two  efforts,  and  obliged  to  defift  from  its 
attempts,  has  very  lately  begun  to  difhirb  us  again.  And, 
what  peculiarly  marks  the  operations  of  the  prefent  period. 
Folly  has  folicited  the  fervices  of  Frenzy,  and  Arianifm  called 
in  Fanaticifm  to  its  aid.  This  monfter^  whofe  ravages  in  the 
lail  century  have  left  a  formidable  impreflion  of  his  power  on 
our  minds,  has  awakened  from  his  long  repofe  at  the  call,  cafb 
off  the  gloomy  vizor  of  Calvinifm  that  he  formerly  wore,  and 
flarted  forth  with  all  his  original  extravagance  to  deffaroy  al- 
moft  the  only  rational  principles  that  he  once  entertained^ 
With  fuch  an  afTociate  and  friend,  even  Arian  imbecillity  is 
become  dangerous.  And  the  viper,  diat  hitherto  had  only  hifled 
in  the  duft,  is  now  emboldened  to  rife  upon  its  fpires,  to  look 
defiance^  and  to  threaten  deflru^tion.. 


'  Ad.  Jov^,  p.  246.  t.  i.  Paris  1627.— *Arriana  perfidia,  atrox 
feu  anguis,  ti'anfmarina  nobis  evomens  venena,  exitiabile  &c. 
Hifl.  c.  9.— 'P.  37,  Gale.— *  P.  33.-^^  P-  27.  So  in  his  Hifl. 
c.  8.  he  fpeaks  of  Chrifl's  dying  for  mankind,  Chrifhim'ani- 
mam  pro  ovibus  ponentem— ^and  p.  37.— *P.  26,  Quisveftrum, 
— poft  diverfarum  plagas  virgarum,  ut  ism£d  apoftoli,  quod 
dignus  habitus  efl  pro  Christo  vero  Deo  contumeliam  pati, 
toto  corde  trinitati  gratias  agit? — 'P.  2^7,  Cum  ipfe, 
coavus  Patri  ac  Spiritui  Sanfto,  communis  ejufdemq;  fub£bmtia&> 
codum  et  terram  cum  omni  eorum  insflrimabili  ornamento  fe- 
cerit. — ^P.  39,  Ipfe  omnipotofis  Dcus,— Pater  et  Filius  et  Spi- 
jitus  Sanflus,  cid  fit  honor  et  gloiia  in  fcecula  foeculorum.— 

'VoL 
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•  VoLi.  p»  52.  Concilia,  Nos,  pie  atq  orthodox^ — profefll,  credi- 
mus  conibnaiiter  et  confitemur^  fecundiim  ian^los  Patres>  proprie 
€t  veraciter  Patrem  et  FiUup  et  Spiritum  Sanftuixit  Trinitatem 
in  Unitate  confubftantialem  et  Unitatem  in  Trinitate,  hoc  q&, 
iinum  Deum  in  tribus  fubfiftentiis  vel  perfonis  confubftantialibus 
a^qualis  glorias  et  honoris. — '"^  Caaon  1 1 .  p.  96.  vol  i,  Cun^i 
prclbyteri,— -quod  primum  eft,  de  fide  Sacrae  Trinitatis  rc6lc  ac 
fincer^  fapiant. — ''LL.  49.  p.  189.  vol.  i,  Unigenitus  Dei 
filius,  BEUs  NosTER,  hoc  eft,  Salvator  Chriftus. — '*?.  230. 
V.  i.-^"  Canon  9.  ibid.— '*  Canon  18.  p.  303.  t.  i,  Deus  om- 
nipotens  nos  omnes  creavit,  6c  deinde  magno  pretio,  hoc  eft, 
proprii  viti,  quam  pro  nobis  omnibus  tradidit,  redemit.-^ 
V  Unum  Deum  colendum  efle  debere,  Patrem  videlicet,  et  Fi- 
lium,  et  Spiritum  SanAum  1  Patrem  iiquidem  in-genitum,  Fi« 
lium  autem  ante  tempora  genitum  a  Patre,  in  tempore  natum 
a  matre,  Spiritum  ver6  Sandtum  ab  utroque  procedentem; 
Trinitatem  fiquidem  in  perfonis,  Unitatem  in  fubftantii,  Dei-* 
tistte  co-^ualem,  honore  et  gloria  co-aetemum  (p.  293.  v.  i. 
Concilia).  The  famedoftrine  is  alfo  ftt  forth  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms,  as  the  fisuth  of  the  Oallican  church  in  789,  Baluzius  t. 
i.  col.  240. 


ir. 


THE  mind  of  man,  exerting  its  powers  un*difturbed  by 
the  impulfe  of  paffion,  would  become  more  religious  as  it  grew 
more  fenfible,  and  rife  equally  happy  in  devotion  and  fenti-. 
ment.  But  iince  that  awful  cataftrophe  in  our  hiftory,  which 
has  fo  fignally  evinced  its  reality  by  its  ravages,  a  foreign  bias 
is  always  foliciting  our  reafon.  And  fome  wild  pallion  mixes 
cdnftantly  with  our  reflexions  at  the  iburce,  and  difcolours  all 
the  current  of  our  opinions.  Hence  even  the  piety  and  devo- 
tion of  man  becQmes  fo  generally  a  fyftcm  only  of  foberer* 
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Sea,  11.  f^Uy^  either  ftained  with  crithufiafni,  the  religion  of  the  fency, 
or  muddled  with  fuperftition,  the  religion  of  the  fears.  And, 
as  fear  impels  more  ftrongly  and  operates  more  unirerfally 
than  fancy,  the  piety  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  been  Co  uni- 
formly mixt  with  fuperftition-  Even  under  the  influences  of 
Chriftianity,  which  have  greatly  expanded  the  mind  and  invi- 
gorated the  thoughts  of  man  in  the  former,  on  a  furvey  of 
Chriftendom  in  ag^s  paft  and  at  prefent,  we  cohftantly  lee  thd 
latter  the  one  predominating  colour  in  the  texture  of  its  re- 
ligion. And  tlie  Saxons  Ihared  in  the  gehei-at  difofdef;  fu- 
perftition early  marking  their  *  offices  of  devotion,  ahdatlaft 
inking  into  the  grofTncfs  of  politive  idolatry. 

One  of  the  rankeft  fiiperftitions  in  modem  Chriftianity  is 
that  palpable  abfurdity  of  Romanifm,  the  doftrine  of  Tran- 
iubftantiation.  This  principle  of  belief,  affirming^  the  confe- 
crated  elements  ill  our  Saviour's  hanxi  to  be  abfolutely  and 
literally  the  very  body,  and  this  very  btood  of  that  {>ody,  in 
the  hand  of  which  he  then  held  the  elements^  diredlly  ^rti 
a  part  to  be  greater  than  the  whol6.  And,  contradiftirig  alfo 
the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  it  eritirdy  overturti's  the  authority 
of  miracles,  and  fubverts  half  the  pillars  of  Chriftiamty,  '^he* 
doi5lrine  however  is  received  in  a  great  part  of  Chriftendom  at 
prefent.  But  it  was  too  grofs  to  be  admitted  by  the  Saxons« 
And  a  canon  of  Elfric  is  pointed  diredlly  againft  it.  The 
hqufel  is  Chrift's  body,  it  fays^  hot  bodily  but  ghoftUly ;  not 
the  body  in  which  he  fufFered,  but  that  of  which  he  fpoke,  when 
he  bleffed  the  loaf  and  wine  into  houfel  the  night  ere  bis  fuf- 
fenng  . 

The  injoined  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  brit  of  thofe  inftitutidns, 
which  t:buld  never  havfe  flowed  from  any  fliggeftions  of  rfeafon* 
And  it  refulted  only  from  the  wildeft  fup'erftitioh.  As  tnere 
men,  the  clergy  will  (hare  in  thfe  common  ffefifations  of  Uffe,  be 
influenced  by  the  common  principles  of  bodies,  and  feel  the 
inftinftive  impulfes  to  fflatrirtiony  as  ftrdiigly  as  thfe  reft  of 
mankind.  As  beingS  powerfully  irifornied  with  a  focial  fpirit 
aiid  natursdly  melting  into  fecial  afl^dfeojAs,  they  will  equalFy' 
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with  othcfj  relifh  the  joys  of  convcrfation,  the  intercourfe  of  2f  J^ 
^ivilities^  and  the  reciprocation  of  amities.  And  perhaps  we 
ma/  add  wil^  ftri6l  propriety^  that  as  focial  beings,  wfaofe  fen- 
fations  ^re  pc^ihed  by  religioa  and  fentiments  improved  by  edu- 
jcation,  they  will  generally  more  than  others  feel  the  influence 
of  the  tenderer  paiTions,  and  be  a£tuated  by  all  the  fofter 
Sympathies  of  fiiendihip ;  and  particularly  feek^  therefore,  the 
moft  refined  of  all  focial  ^afures  in  the  fcenes  of  domeftick 
matnmtoijd  Ufc,  wliere  united  intercfts,  united  affeftions, 
and  united  perfons  give  the  largeft  fcope  and  faireft  play  to 
all  the  powers  of  ^SdE^Moatc  friendihip.  Yet  the  cleq;y^ 
9fhQ  ,wwe  allowed  to  tt»rry  during  the  period  of  die  Bri« 
ions  %  were  dijoowmged  frpin  it  even  in  the  time .  of  Aut* 
guflin ;  the  divines^  that  werie  marn«d,. being  confidered  as  thoiie 
fwho  could  not  contain'.  And»  as  early  as  the  middk  of  the 
(eif^^  century^  matrimony  was  authoritatively  forbidden  the 
clergy,  «|id  the  police  puiii0ifd  with  degradation  ^.  The  iMn 
tyre  of  .t|^i$  imagiri^  crime  w^  foon  aggravated^  and»  what 
4^09gly  mf^rks  jij^e  ^ia^aticifm  of  thetitaest  cohabitation  made 
^«al  in  ^ijlt  to  niurder '.  fivtf  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
dlergy  cppioiM  thefe  innovations,  teiiation  was  fuperiour  to 
enthmA^ni  in  its  impuUes^  and  ientiment  could  not  be  extin«* 
^qiih^  by  fnperftit^on*  And  almoft  all  of  them,  in  contradic- 
^on  to  the  laws  and  in  <:oolempt  of  the  penalties,  continued 
t^ularly  to  nvu'ry  even  below  the  Gonqueft.  This  is  little 
Known,  hut  very  certain.  The  provifions,  ine&flually  made 
j^g^ft  the  pradlioe,  are  fuflicient  atteftations  of  the  fa£t«  In 
^  letter  of  pope  Pafcal  to  archbifliop  Anielm,  ahnoft  the  greater 
and  better  part  of  the  clergy  in  England,  psne  major  et  melior 
pars  dericorum,  is  dedarcd  even  at  that  late  period  of  tinw, 
not  merely  to  have  been  married,  but,  what  is  a  much  more 
le^tenfive  aflertion,  to  have  been  aAually  the  fons  of  priefts  ^ 
'And,  though  in  the  days  of  Anfelm  the  laws  began  to  be  more 
yigoroufly  enforced^  and  were  more  and  more  induftrioufly 
poin|»d  .afterwards,  ag^nil  the  matrimony  o£  the  cleigy ;  yet, 
^«]>  9»  ]f)yf  as  the  Efiformation,  numbers  of  them  continued 
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5^^*^^-  ^  avowedly  to  marry.  '  This  is  little  fufpe^ed,  but  aStaally  true. 
About  ii73>  the  canon  which  had  been  formerly  charted  was 
publifhed  again^  and  the  fons  of  clergymen  were  difqualified 
from  fucceeding  their  fathers  in  their  churches  ^  This  AIM 
proving  inefFeftual,  it  was  again  repeated  in  1 175  and  1281 ; 
and,  what  is  very  extraordinary  in  itfclf,  and  marks  the  ftrong 
.oppofition  that  was  made  to  the  execution  of  the  law^  all  the 
power  of  it  was  taken  away  by  a  limitation  in  the  laft  repeti* 
tion,  and  the  fons  were  allowed  to  fucceed  by  a  papal  diipenfa* 
tion*.  In  1279,  even  one  of  the  bifhops  appeared  to  be  a 
imurried  man;  and,  as  archbi(h<^  Peckham  obferves  upon 
the  f^Gt^  good  and  grave  re6iors,  bonas  et  graves  perfon^e,  were 
repoited  to  be  equally  fo '.  In  1 287  we  accordingly  find  many 
of  the  beneficed  clergy,  in  the  weft,  milking  their  wills  dir 
reftly  in  favour  of  their  wives  "*.  And  the  wives,  or  in  the 
canonical  language  of  the  times  the  concubines,  <^  preibyters 
are  mentioned  as  numerous  even  down  to  the  Reformation  ".  ' 
Nor  Were  the  difcouragements  of  matrimony,  as  they  have 
been  hitherto  fuppofed,  confined  entirely  to  the  clergy.  They 
tvere  extended  in  a  lefler  degree  to  the  laity.  The  marriage  of 
iirft  coufms,  very  reafoifably- permitted  by  the  inftitutes  of  Juf* 
tinian,  was  prohibited  by  the  earlieft  canons  of  our  church ; 
and  principally  for  this  impertinent  reafon,  which  (till  retains 
its  hold  with  the  lower  rank  of  our  people,  that  the  children 
of  fuch  matches  were  never  known  toprofpfcr  *\  The  progrefs 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  man,  with  regard  to  the  marriages  of 
.the  neareft  collateral  relations,  is  very  remarkable.  What  in 
the  real  nature  of  things  could  carry  no  criminality  with  it;^ 
what  was  fairly  allowable  in  itfelf,  and  was  abfolutely-necefTary 
at  firft  from  the  commencement  of  manldnd  in  a  fingle  pair ; 
this  being  prohibited  afterwards  for  merely  prudential  reafbns^ 
the  impreiiion  wliich  the  law  has  made  upon  the  mind  has  been 
uncommonly  lively,  and  a  pofitive  forbiddal  has  aiTumed  all  the 
air  of  a  natural  inhibition.  The  fpirit  of  delicacy  flill  looks 
with  an  inftin£live  abhorrence  on  the  pra&ice.  And  the  get- 
nius  of  iuperftition  was  formerly  at  work,  and  is  lb  yet^  we 
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lee,  to  extend  it  from  fiften  to  coufins.    The  mattimonf  of.*^"* 
lecond  and  third  coufinst  however,  was  allowed.    But  even 
diis  liberty  was  afterwards  abridged.    And  in  the  feirenth  ten* 
tnry  that  ^  fecond  conSan^  was  interdicted,  and  that  of  thiid 
only  connived  at.    The  marriage  was  not  regular^  but  the  union 
was  not  to  be  diflbived  ",  And,  in  the  progreis  of  ftridneis  and 
folly,  the  conjundion  of  third  coufins  was  pofitively  forbidden, 
and  even  aiftQaliy  annulled ;  and  was  atoned  for  in  life  by  an 
inioined  penance,  or  puniihed  at  death  by  exclufion  from  holy 
f;roimd  '^.     Nor  (&d  the  folly  flop  here.    The  line  of  prohibit' 
tion  was  at  lail  and  very  early  continued  to  fifth  coufins'', 
and,  ftill  more  ridiculoufly,  extended  even  to  merely  ^iritual 
lelatiiMis,  the  gt^&ps  or  fponfbrs  in  baptifm  ^.    No  layman  was 
permitted  to  marry  more  than  twice ;  and  he  was  even  fubjedted 
to  a  penance  for  the  fecond  marriage  '^     And  women  were  ac- 
tually forbidden  to  approach  the  altar  during  the  celebration  of 
mafs,  and  required  to  make  their  offerings  at  a  diflance ''.    Such 
was  the  coarfe  treatment  of  the  more  refined  and  more  religious 
half  of  the  creation,  by  the  bands  of  fuperflition.    He,  that 
had  ufed  his  matrimonial  liberty,  was  ordered  not  to  enter  the 
<:hurch  tiU  he  had  wafiied  himfelf ;  and,  even  then,  not  immer 
diately  afterwards ''.   And,  on  the  fame  wild  principle,  abfli- 
nence  from  the  matrimonial  a6t  was  required  of  all  upon  the 
bridal  night,   on  funday,   wodnefday,  and  friday  nights,  aUt 
Lent,  feven  days  before  Wlutfunday  and  fourteen  before  Chrlft- 
mafs-day,  and  three  nights  before  and  one  after  the  facrament  ^. 
Thefe  rules  amounted  not  indeed  to  an  abfolute  prohibition  of 
marriage  to  the  laity.     But  they  came  very  nearly  to  it.     They 
&rved  ftrongly  to  reprefcnt  the  intercourfe  of  the  fcxes,  even 
under  the  modeil  protection  of  matrimony »  as  cariying  a  high 
degree  of  pollution  with  it.     And  they  pointed  out  matrimony 
icfelf,  that  pofitive  inditution  of  Wi£lom  and  Purity,  and  that 
cloiing  addition  to  the  happinefs  of  Paradife,    as  below  the 
option  of  the  wife  and  good,  and  only  tolerated  by  Providence 
to  the  wea]^  and  finfuh 
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Sea.  n. '  uut  foperftitiDti  generated  a  rich  yarictjr  of  other  follks  amon^ 
the  Saxons,  many  of  whiqh  are  trii^nphantly  retained  by  the 
inembers  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  ibme  by  indtviduals 
^f  our  Proteftant  diurches.  Such  was  iJie  extravagaat  fondi- 
.nefs  for  relicks,  which  were  placed  in  all  the  pariih-dmrdtts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  carried  in  all  the  proceffions  of  Rogation* 
week".  Such  alfo  was  the  right  of  extreme  un£lion,  am  apr 
pointment  exprefsly  made  at  the  firft  for  the  miraculcms  recof 
very  of  the  fick,  and  impertinently  retained  afterwacd  when  the 
tnimculous  powers  were  withdrawn  ^  And  fuch  was  ihat  of 
iinftion  in  Baptiiin,  an  ad  of  adminiftration  in  this  facrament, 
which  makes  a  profane  and  impious  addition  to  the  elemeijt  of 
the  original  inftitution  *\  Of  this  nature  Hkewife  was  the  hir 
Joined  abftinence  from  blood ;  a  rule  originally  delivered  by 
Cod,  as  he  exprefsly  afTures  us  himfelf,  becauie  '^  it  was  the 
^^  blood  that  made  an  atonement  forthefbuU"  and  a  {mpc- 
iltription  therefore,  that  neceilarily  ended  with  the  bloocfy  fa- 
crifices,  and  loft  all  its  obligation  at  pur  Saviour's  death  ^.  And 
equally  of  this  were  the  hanging  a  veil  in  Lent  betwixt  the 
^people  and  the  priefl ;  the  repairing  to  Rome,  for  the  enhance- 
dfHent  of  devotion,  and  as  a  preparatory  for  death ;  the  obferv*- 
ance  of  a  Jewifli  Sabbath,  from  three  a^lock  in  the  afternoon 
of  iaturday  to  the  downing  of  mcmday  morning ;  the  pro^ 
nounciog  the  benediction  at  meals,  by  making  the  fign  of  the 
frofe  over  the  di(hes;  lay-baptifins,  and  very  confiflsntly 
lay-eucharifts ;  exorcifins,  and  prayers  and  mafles  £or  particu^ 
lardead^ 

But  fuperfldtion,  more  emboldened  as  it  proceeded,  dared  at 
taft  to  play  wilder  pranks  than  tfaefe.  And  even  under  Chii^ 
llianity  it  audaciou^  advanrad  iiito  idolatry,  and  paid  to  aa- 
gels,  to  departed  laia^s,  and  to  images  the  in-communicjMc 
honour  of  the  Father  of  all  exigence.  It  firft  aflfun^ed  the  deiu- 
five  appearance  of  humility,  juftly  confidering  man  as  unworthy 
to  appear  before  God  th^  Father,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
third  beings  but  forgetting  the  ordained  intervener  b^ 
Iwixt  the  Father  and  man,   him,  who  alone  was  qualified  for 
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die  office,  becaufe  he  only  partook  of  the  nature  of  both  t  ahd  Sca,  n. 
vainly  multiplying  to  itfelf  therefore  a  variety  of  inferioilr  and 
lidiculous  mdliators.  Adoring  his  Creator  alone,  fays  a  caildii 
•f  Theodulf,  let  man  invoke  the  faints>  and  beg  them  to  in^ 
tercede  with  Ood,  firft  St.  Mary,  and  then  all  the  o^ers  *•, 
And,  grofs  as  this  worfhip  was,  it  afterwards  became  much 
groiler.  In  792,  Charlemagne  fending  into  Englahd  a  copy  c^ 
die  iynodical^  determinations,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
i  convention  of  mere  than  three  hundred  prelates  at  Conftan- 
finople,  and  one  great  afticle  of  which  aiTerted  the  lawfuln^fs, 
and.  even  the  duty,  of  image-worfhip ;  Akuitius,  a  learned 
Korthumbrian,  and  afterwards  tutor  to  Charlemagne,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  church  of  England  to  confute  the  aflertion  from 
the  warrant  of  fcripture,  and  fent  in  the  name  of  the  national 
fynod  to  prefent  his  anfwef  to  the  French  king*'.  And  this 
tondu^  does  honour  to  the  good-fenfe  of  the  nation.  But 
alas  !  the  oppofition  was  (bon  given  up.  Adoration  had  beeft 
previoufly  paid  even  to  the  rood  or  crofs.  And  prayers,  as 
might  naturally  be  expe6»d>  w«re  auliioritadvely  addi^  to  it 
fixMi  jrfterwanls  ^. 


"  P.  1 59  Leges. — ^  Gildas's  Epiftlc  p.  3^  Gate.  This  audior^ 
quoting  St;  Paul's  chara6ier  of  a  clergyman,  and  defeanting 
iftpofi  the  leveral  parts  of  it,  lays  this  in  reproof  to  the  ckrgy 
ef  lus  own  .age — Unius  uxoris  virum.  Quid  ita  apud  nos  quoque 
emitsauiitur,  quail  non  audiretur  vel  idem  dicere  et  virum  uxo- 
ium  i-^Denfum  fuam  iene  regentem,  Jiiios  babentem  fubMtos^  cum 
M$kt  cafikate.  Ergo  imperfeda  eft  paaxum  caftitas,  fi  eidem 
non  et  filiorum  accumuletur^  Sed  quid  erit,  ubi  nee 
pater,  nee  filius  mali  genitoris  exemplo  pravatus,  confpi- 
citur  caftus  ?—' Gregory's  firft  refponfe. — ^*Exc.  160.  p.  112, 
CnutcLL.  Ecclef.  6.  p.  301,  and  Elfric's  canons  p.  250,  v.  i. 
Concilia;  and  Cone.  iEnham  p.  287. — 'Edgar's  Penit.  p.  92. 
Leges. — ^•P.  378.  V.  i.  Concilia. — ^P.  474.  v.  i. — ^'P.  477.  v.  i. 
fbr'A«  D.  1 175,  and  P.  60.  v.  2.  for  A.  D.  1281.  Scealfop.  574  . 
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Se<i.  II.  and  653-  V.  I.— •  P.  40.  V.  2.-^" Synod,  Exon,  p.  142.  v.  2.— 
"  Conft.  for  Prov.  of  York  p.  670.  v*  3.  about  A.  D.  15 18. — 
'*  Gregory's  fifth  refponfe. — *'  See  Johnfon's  notes  on  the 
fifth  refponfe. — '*  North.  Prefb.  LL.  61  and  62.— '*  Exc.  139. 
— ''  North,  Prefb.  LL.  6 1 . — "  Egbert's  Penit.  p.  1 3 1 .  v.  i .  Con* 
cilia,  andElfric's  Canon  9. — "  LL.  Ecclef.  6. — "*  Gregory's  ei^di 
refponfe  and  Egbert's  Penit.  Canon  26. — ^"Exc.  90  and  108, 
Egbert's  Penit.  Canon  21,  and  Exc.  3.— "Exc.  i.  and  Cealc< 
hythe  Canon  2.  A.  D.  8o6»  and  Cuthbert  at  Clovefhoo  Canon 
16.—**  Exc.  21,  and  Penit.  p.  127*  v.  i  i  Edgar  Canon  65  ;  and 
Ep.  of  St.  James,  c.  5,  "  Is  any  fick  among  you  ?  Let  him  call 
**  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
**  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  prayer 
*^  of  faith  Jhall  fave  the  Jick^  and  the  Lord  jhall  raife  him  up.'*'^ 
^  Edgar  Canon  66*—**  Edgar  Canon  53  5  and  Leviticus  ch.  17, 
^^  I  will  fet  my  face  againfl  the  foul  that  eateth  blood,— for  the 
<^  life  of  the  flefh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you 
upon  the  altar  to, make  an  atonement  for  your  fouls  ^  for  it  is  the 
blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  fw  the  Jbtd.'*—^^  Alfred  LL.  36, 
Bcde  1.  5.  c.  7,  Edgar  LL.  5,  Eddius  c.  47,  Egbert's  5thanfwtr 
and  Exc.  95111  (part  2)  in  Johnfon,  Exc.  84,  Wulfiid's  Canons 
A.  D.  816  N"*  10,  and  Egbert's  Penit.  Canon  36.— **  Canon 
23  and  29.  p.  272  and  275,  v.  i.  Concilia.— *' Hovcden' f. 
232,  Imagines  adorari  debere,  Malmefbury  f.  12  and  13, 
Frandam  veni— ecidefiaflicae  caufd  neceffitatis,  and  Aibinum 
cognomento  Akuinum  p.  .117.  Eginhart's  Charlemagnie*-^ 
^'Elfric  p.  159  Leges,  and  Bede  p.  301,  -Adorat  crucem.— ^ 
See  alfb  the  fbrange  management  of  Alfred  with,  the  fecond 
Commandment,  in  bis  long  and  unmeaning  preface  to  his 
laws. 
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III. 


IN  the  prefent  cxcentricity  of  the  human  paflions,  when  all 
the  pulfations  of  the  heart  are  fo  frequently  irregular,  when 
even  the  more  refined  breaft  feldom  beats  (Irongly  with  genuine 
patriotifm^  and  the  grofler  afFe6tions  of  the  generality  are  al« 
ways  eager  to  facrifice  the  publick  to  private  advantages ;  difci- 
pline  muft  be  the  vital  and  actuating  principle  of  fociety .  It  will 
for  ever  be  neceffary,  as  the  preiiding  genius  of  government,  to 
keep  down  the  violence  of  private  pailions  perpetually  Jftrug- 
gling  to  be  free;  to  combine  the  contending  and  ir-reconcile- 
ablc  impulfes  of  felfifhnefs  in  the  multitude,  into  a  common 
fyftem  of  involuntary  patriotifin  5  and  to  call  out,  encourage, 
and  exalt  the  principles  of  publick  fpirit  in  others.  And  it  is 
therefore  as  effential  to  the  profperity  of  the  political  fyftem, 
as  the  circulation  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  animal.  When  the 
difcipline  is  aftive  and  the  circulation  lively,  both  fyftems 
will  be  healthful  and  vigorous.  And,  when  that  is  remifs 
and  this  languid,  the  fociety  may  continue  and  the  animal 
cxift,  but  both  will  be  difeafed  and  wretched.  To  promote  the 
ends  of  the  inftitution  is  the  purport  of  difcipline.  And  thofe 
muft  be  entirely  given  up,  when  this  is  negle£led. 

The  church  of  Chrift  is  a  political  fociety,  the  whole  body 
of  Chiiftians  being  combined  together  under  one  polity ;  and, 
as  fuch,  will  equally  with  others  require  the  informing  in- 
fluence of  difcipline.  And,  as  it  is  a  political  fociety  conftituted 
by  God  fox  the  prefervation  of  Chriftian  principles  and  the 
promotion  of  Chriftian  praftices,  it  will  therefore  need  the  in* 
fluence  of  a  difcipline,  that  Ihall  be  watchful  to  preferve  fuch 
principles,  and  zealous  to  promote  fuch  praftices,  in  all  its  mem- 
bers. This  the  great  Father  of  Chriftians  certainly  defigned  to 
be  exerciied  among  them,  when  he  modelled  their  fociety  into  a 
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Sea.  III.  polity  by  the  inftitution  of  a  government  for  it.  It  has  accord«- 
ingly  been  praftifed  through  all  ages,  in  all  the  national  churches 
into  which  the  whole  is  divided,  and  in  the  vaiious  modes 
and  degrees  which  the  conceptions  and  inclinations  of  the  go- 
vernors have  fuggefted,  or  the  conditions  and  tempers  of  their 
fubjefts  required.  And  it  has  been  particularly  exercifed  by  the 
church  of  England  from  the  earlieft  period* 

I  have  already  laid  open  the  whole  oeconomy  of  church-go- 
vernment exifting  among  us  from  the  firft,  in  the  regular  pre- 
fidency  of  bifhops,  archdeacons,  and  rural  deans,  and  in  the 
exaft  infpeftion  of  epifcopal,  archi-diaconal,  and  decanal  chap- 
ters". At  thefe  affemblies  every  prieft  was  obliged  to  attend, 
and  required  to  prefent  any  man  in  his  parifti  who  was  guilty 
of  mortal  fin,  and  whom  he  either  could  not  reform  or  was 
afraid  to  rebuke*.  And  the  perfon  was  cited  publickly  in  the 
church  of  the  diftri6l,  in  which  he  generally  refided.  The  cita- 
tions were  prudently  reftrained  to  fuch,  as  already  bore  an  in- 
different chara£ler.  And  the  accufed  was  tefted  by  a  purgatory 
oath.  But  if  a  clergyman  was  chaiged  with  a  crime  by  com- 
mon report,  or,  if  not  charged,  was  probably  guilty  of  one, 
he  was  firft  admonifhed  to  correft  his  conduft,  three  times 
privately  by  the  dean ;  on  perfeverance,  was  re-admonifiied  in 
the  prefence  of  two  or  three  perfons,  with  whom  his  charafter 
was  already  blemifhed;  and  at  laft  was  arraigned  before  the 
chapter  *.  And,  though  the  difcipline  of  a  nation  or  a  churdi 
will  always  appear  more  vigorous  in  its  conftitutions  than  it 
ever  operated  in  faft,  yet,  under  the  controul  of  thefe  infpec- 
tors  and  the  influence  of  thefe  regulations,  that  of  the  Saxons 
would  prevent  thofe  gi;ofler  enormities  in  the  laity,  which, 
in  the  wretched  and  melancholy  condition  of  our  church-difci- 
pline  at  prefent,  have  To  boldly  arifen  among  us.  It  would 
alfo  keep  the  clergy  pretty  generally  attentive  to  their  duty,  and 
neceflarily  preclude  that  undiftinguifliing  infpeftion  of  our  pre- 
fent governors,  under  which  ingenioufnefs,  ftudioufnefs,  and 
devotion  are  encouraged  by  no  approbations,  duUnefs,  idlenefs, 
and  in-devotion  are  difcountenanced  by  no  animadverfions,  and 
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the  worft  of  the  order  are  clafled  equal  in  merit  with  the  heft. 
And,  in  the  enfeebled  ftate  of  all  manly  and  clerical  princi- 
,,ple8  among  us,  nothing  fupports  the  declming  interefts  of 
religion  and  the  clergy,  but  that  the  clergy  and  laity  have 
funk  equally  degenerajp  together,  and  that  the  former  are  ftill 
to  appearance  as  much  fuperiour  in  piety  to  the  latter,  as  they 
ever  perhaps  were  in  any  of  the  ftrifter  periods  of  our  hiftory . 

""^B/II/.c*  ix.  f.  3, — ^* Edgar  canon  iv.  and^ri.  p.  225.  v.  i. 
'Concilia.— 'Canon vii. of  Meath  A. D.  12 r6. p,  5417,  and-Coht, 
*Ebor,  A.  D.  1 195.  canon  xviii-  p.  502,  v.  i.  Concilia.     And  fee 
B.  II.  c.  ix.  f.  3  for  the  rural  dean's  authority. 


IV. 


THAT  extemporaneous  cfiufions  are  preferable  to  a  pre- 
fcribed  liturgy  in  the  devotions  of  the  church,  is  one  of  thofc 
fingular  pofitions,  by  which  fanaticifm  has  at  once  encountered 
the  common*fenfe  of  mankind  and  contradifted  its  own  prac- 
tice.    The  im-premeditatcd  prayers  of  the  minifter  neceflarily 
become  a  formulary  to  the  congregation,  and  the  enthufiaft 
itands  condemned  by  himfelf.     And  they  become  one  of  the 
wQrft  fort.     As  forms  of  devotion  to  the  people,  they  carry 
with  them  every  difad vantage  that  can  be '  objefted  to  forms. 
And,  as  ifTuing  extemporaneous  from  the  ihinifter,  they  have 
many  difadvantages  peculiar  to  themfelves.     When  the  congre- 
gation (hould  accord  to  the  prayers,  they  are  obliged  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  them.     And,  while  the  underftanding  is 
employed,  the  devotion  is  at  a  ftand,  and  the  minifter  has  pro- 
ceeded to  fomc  other  particular.    Every  whimfy  of  the  ingc- 
niousy  every  errour  of  the  blundering,  and  every  herefy  of  the 
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Sea.  IV.  mifbelieving,  muft  cither  be  implicitly  adopted  by  the  people, 
or  the  advantages  of  publick  devotibn  generally  loft. 

The  Britons,    like  all  the  national  churches  of  the  world, 
appear  to  have  had  a  liturgy.     They  certainly  had  this,  be- 
caufe  they  had  an  ordinal.     And,  that  fhey  had  the  latter,  the 
epiftle  of  Gildas  demonftrates.     Reproving  the  follies  of  the 
clergy  in  his  own  age,  he  very  properly  recalls  their  attention 
to  thofe  fcriptural  admonitions,  which  were  recited  to  them  in 
the  moments  of  ordination.     I  have  thought  requifite  (fays  he) 
to  recur  to  the  lefibns,  that  were  appofitely  felefted  from  almoft 
every  page  of  fcripture,  not  merely  to  be  read  to  the  ordained^ 
but  to  inculcate  on  them  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles 
contained  in  them*.     He  then  immediately  cites  i  Pet.  i.  3. 
and  I  Pet.  i.  i3,*as  the  firft  leffon  in  the  ordinal.     But  let 
us  examine  (he  adds)  what  is  contained  in  the  fecond  of  the 
fame  fervice,  videamus  quid  in  ejufdem  fecunda  leftione  conti- 
neatur,  and  direftly  quotes  1  Pet.  i.  22.     Thefe  things  ai-e  com- 
manded by  the  apoftle,  he  remarks,  and  were  read  to  you  on 
the  day  of  your  ordination,  in  die  veftrae  ordinationis  lefta. 
And  foon  afterwards  he  refers  to  Afts  i.  15,  i.   18,  and  Matt, 
xvi.  16,  17,  as  recited  on  the  fame  day,   ine6dem  die,  and 
I  Tim,  iii.  i,  as  the  fecond  leffon  of  it  *.     Thefe  were  th^  two 
leffons  of  the  ordinal ;  the  former  being  ccmipofed  of  various 
paffages,  i  Pet.  i.  3  and   13,  Afts  i.  15,    181^  and  Matt.  xvi. 
16,  17;  and  the  litter  contdning  i  Pet.  i.  22.     Nor  is  this 
all.     We  find  exprefs  though  incidental  mention  of  a  Pfal- 
terium  or  liturgy^  ufed'by  Colurhba  and  his  Iriih  monks  of 
the  fixth  century,    and  the  fkifte  therefore   with  the  Britifh. 
And  this  appears  to  be  a  liturgy  peculiar  to  the  ifland,  as  it 
was  very  diftinft  from  the  Gallican.     The  latter  was  publifhed 
near  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century.     And  the  leflbns  of  the  or- 
dinal in  it  are  quite  different  from  thoffe  of  the  BrJtifh.     It  had 
then  been  loft  far  no  left  than  nine  hundred  years,  buried  ia 
the  fecret  reccfles  of  a  library,  or  unnoticed  by  the  incurious^  eye 
of  ignorance,  when  the  celebrated  Mablllon  reftored  it  to  tlie 
world.     The  Britifh  is  fftQ  loft;    and  a  fecond  Mabillon  is 
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wanted  to  raife  it  from  the  grave  of  ages.  And  a  proper  exa-  ^Sea.iv. 
mination  of  liturgical  manufcripts  would  be  as  fuccefsful  in  the 
ifland,  no  doubts  as  it  has  alrdady  proved  upon  the  continent. 
To  mifs  it,  b  the  firft  ftep.  To  fearch  for  it,  muft  be  the  fe- 
cond.  And  I  have  given  a  mark  here,  by  which  it  may  be 
readily  diftinguifhed*. 

When  Auguftin  began  to  fettle  the  offices  for  the  church  of 
England,  Gregory  with  a  fenfible  moderation  permitted  him 
to  feleft  fuch  prayers  from  the  ritual  of  Rome,  the  formulary 
of  Gaul,  or  the  devotional  of  any  othei*  church,  as  he  fhould 
efteem  moft  acceptable  to  God,  and  to  combine  them  into  a  li- 
turgy for  the  infant  eftablifhment  of  the  Saxons  \  But 
a  Roman  by  birth  and  by  education,  and  more  devoted  than 
even  Gregory  to  the  authority  of  Rome,  he  declined  the  ufe  of 
that  liberty  with  which  he  was  indulged,  and  which,  many 
ages  afterward,  produced  the  manly  and  affeftionate  liturgy 
of  the  prefent  times.  And  be  actually  adopted  the  Roman. 
This  appears  from  the  affertion  of  Egbert  about  740,  that 
Gregory  tranfmitted  to  us  his  own  antiphonary  and  mifial  by 
Auguftin*.  And  it  appears  ftill  more  from  the  canons  of 
Cutbbert  at  Cloveflioo,  the  bkthday^  of  the  faints  being  or- 
dered by  the  thirteenth,  to  be  kept  according  to  the  martyr- 
ology  of  the  Roman  church;  the  congregation  being  required 
by  the  fifteertth,  to  fing  and  read  what  the  cuftom  of  the  Ro- 
man church  permitteth ;  and  fome  injundlions  being  given  in 
the  eighteenth,  according  to  the  copy  of  tlie  Roman  ritual  that 
was  in  ufe  among  them  \ 

When  the  northein  barbarians  fettled  in  Italy,  and  new- 
formed  the  language  of  the  vanquifhed  by  the  incorporation  of 
thw  own  with  it,  the  original  dialeft  of  the  country  in  a 
fhort  time  became  unknown  to  the  generality.  Their  litur- 
'  gies  and  bibles,  thofe  ftandards  and  eftablifhers  of  a  language 
under  the  influence  of  ordinary  caufes,  naturally  loft  their 
authority  in  the  fhock  of  fuch  a  commotion,  and  foon  be- 
came un-inteMigible  to  the  people.  And,  with  a  ftrange  ob- 
flinacy  of  ipirit,  the  governors  of  the  church  never  attempted 
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Sea.  IV,  |.Q  obviate  the  confcquences  of  the  faft ;  and  the  bibles  and 
liturgies  ftill  remained  in  the  original  dialeft  of  the  country. 
By  this  aft  of  perverfenefs  the  fcriptures,  which  were  di- 
vinely compofed  for  the  inftrudHon  and  exhortation  of  every 
individual,  were  as  abfolutely  locked  up  from  the  people  as  if 
they  had  never  been  tranflated  for  them.  The  people  alfo 
muft  either  have  been  banifhed  from  the  adminiflrations  of 
the  church,  or  have  kneeled  at  them  juft  as  much  engaged 
in  the  devotions,  as  the  monumental  fupplicants  on  the 
tomb-ftones  around  them.  And  the  folly  was  improved  by 
being  tranfplanted.  It  was  carried  with  the  authority  of  Rome 
acrofs  the  weftem  continent,  and  wafted  with  it  into  Eng- 
land ;  though  the  Latin  language  was  much  farther  removed 
from  the  popular  in  both.  And  thefe  fafts  are  Ibme  of  ^ the 
moft  aftoniihing  in  all  the  wildly  curious  hiftory  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  ftrongly  prove  one  awful  and  humbling  truth, 
That  folly  is  congenial  to  man.  During  the  whole  time  from 
the  eilabliihment  of  the  Englifh  church  to  its  reformation, 
a  period  nearly  of  a  thoufand  years,  the  code  of  divine  in- 
ilru6lions  was  kept,  and  the  fervices  of  publick  worfhip 
were  adminiftered,  among  us,  in  the  language  of  antient 
Italy.  In  the  conftitutions  of  Cuthbert  and  the  canons  of 
Elfric,  we  have  a  plain  indication  of  the  fa£l:  for  the  Saxon 
times  *.  And  the  former  exhibit  a  curious  Ipcc'men  of  calii- 
iftry  with  regard  to  the  fervices.  Though  a  man  knows 
not  the  Latin  words  of  the  chants,  fays  the  canon,  quamvis 
pfallendo  Latina  quis  nefciat  verba,  yet  he  may  affix  the  wifhes 
of  his  own  heart  to  them,  and  to  the  befl  of  his  ability  pray 
to  God  in  them '. 

But  with  all  this  aggravated  abfurdity  the  Saxon  church 
made  provifions  againfl  it,  that  prevented  fome  of  its  dread- 
ful confequences.  In  the  tenth  canon  of  Clovefhoo  the 
prelbyters,  that  were  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language  (for  fbme 
fo  ignorant  there  were  even  among  the  prefbyters),  are  re- 
quired to  learn  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  offices  of  Euchariil  and  Baptifm,  in 
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their  native  tongue;  left  (as  the  canon  fubjoins)  they  be  found ^^^-J^; 
ignorant  in  the  interceffions  and  common  fervices  of  their 
miniftry,  as  not  underftanding  the  import  of  their  own  words. 
And,  in  the  canons  of  Elfric,  the  prieft  is  required  every 
funday  and  holiday  to  expound  the  gofpel  to  the  people  in 
Englifh  •. 


*  P.  37. — ^  P.  37  and  38. — See  Colgan's  Afta  Sandorum  v.  a. 
p.  344  for  Pfaltcrium,  and  Mabillon  de  Liturgi^  Gallicand,  Pa- 
ris 1685,  p.  170  for  the  Ordinal.  Biihop  Stillingfleet  in  his 
Orig.  Brit.  p.  216  cites  a  manufcript  in  the  Cotton  library, 
for  Germanus  and  Lupus  bringing  the  ufe  of  the  Gallican  li- 
turgy into  Britain.  But  the  fa6t  is  neither  probable  nor  true. 
The  diftrafted  ftate  of  Britain  in  their  time  muft  have  pre- 
cluded all  innovations  of  that  kind.  The  previous  liturgy  of 
the  Provincials  could  not  have  been  eafily  fuperfeded^  and  a 
foreign  one  would  not  have  been  readily  admitted  in  its 
room.  And  I  have  (hewn  the  Britifti  formulary,  in  the  time 
of  Gildas,  to  have  been  a6hially  diftinft  from  tiie  Gallican.— 
^Gregory's  fecond  refponfe. — ^*P.  85.  v.  i.  Concilia. — ^'P.  96 
and  97  V.  i.  Secundum  exemplar  quod  juxta  ritum  Romanas 
ecclefias  defcriptum  habemus. — ^  Cuthbert  at  Cloveftioo  c.  27. 
P.  99,  and  Elfric  p.  253,  v.  i. — ^^  Canon  27. — ^*P.  253.  v.  i^ 
Propria  lingua.  So  alfo  Alfred  in  the  preface  to  his  tranflation 
of  Gregory's  paftoral.  Legem  Dei  primiim  in  Hebraeo  fermonc 
fuilTe  inventam,  atque  poflea  Graecos,  cum  eandem  didiciflent, 
earn  univerfam  et  alios  infuper  omnes  libros  in  fuam  linguam 
vertiffe,  necnon  Latinos  etiam — per  prudentes  interpretes  fuo 
Icrmone  eandem  expreffiffe ;  eodemque  modo  omnem  undique 
Chriftianam  plebem  partem  ejus  aliquam  in  linguam  domefticam 
tranftuliffe  (Affer  p.  89). 
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V. 


IN  the  curious  conftru6Uon  of  the  human  fyftem,  the 
animal  fpirits  are  the  canals  of  communication  betwixt  the 
body  and  the  foul.    And  partaking  fomething  of  the  nature 
of  both,  too  material  to  be  of  the  fame  ipirituality  with  the 
foul,  and  too  i|)iritual  to  be  of  the  fame  materiality  with  the 
body,  they  neceflarily  derive  their  complexion  from  the  habit 
of  the  one,   and  communicate  their  tinfhire  and  quality  to 
the  other.     For  this  reafon,  temperance  would  have  proved  a 
confiderable  inftrument  of'  religion,  even  in  the  original  pef- 
feftion  of  our  nature.     And,  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  humilia* 
tion,  occafional  abftinence  is  equally  an  inftrument  with  tem- 
perance.    The  original  balance  of  the  conftitution  is  now  re- 
verfcd,  and  the  fenfitive  impulfes  are  more  prevalent  than  the 
rational.     And,  as  the  animal  fcale  is  made  to  preponderate 
ftill  more,  and  fenfation  becomes  ftill  more  powerful,  by  rarer 
or  frequenter  afts  of  intemperance  in  every  individual,  faft- 
ing  will  for  that  reafon  be  a  ufefuUer  fervant  of  virtue.     It 
has  accordingly  been  confidered  as  an    inftrumental  a6t    of 
piety,  by  all  the  nations  in  the  world.     The  heathens  univer- 
fally  adopted  it  into  the  miniftry  of  religion ,  the  general  dark- 
nefs  of  their  views  in  divinity  being  removed  in  this  particular 
by  the  infallible    light  of    experience.     And  the    Chriftians 
equally  praftifed    it   after  them,    the   experimental  theology 
of  man  being  confirmed  by  the  injunftions  of  God,  and  faft- 
ing  clafied  equally  as  an  exercife  of  piety  with  alms-giving 
andt  prayer.     The  Saxons,  particularly,  had  feveral  periods  of 
abft'mence  in  the  year,  every  friday  unlefs  it  was  a  feftival,  the 
four  ember-weeks,  the  ^anj,  proceflion,  or  rogation  days,  and 
tlie  great  feafon  of  Lent  \ 

On 
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On  the  firft  day  of  thb  feafon,  the  bifhop  feated  himfelf  in  Sea.  v. 
his  ftall  at  the  cathedra)*  and  fuch  of  his  diocefs  as  had  been 
guilty  of  extraordinary  iiAS  came  to  him;  acknowledged  their 
offences^  and  were  tayght  the  proper  mode  of  penance  *.  But 
all  other  perfons  confeiied  to  their  reftors  at  Eafter,  Whitfun- 
tide,  and  Chriftmas  in  every  year,  becaufe  they  were  obliged  to 
communicate  on  thefe  three  feftivals  at  leaft  \  The  utmoft 
latitude,  that  was  allowed  them,  was  at  leaft  to  coiifefs  once 
every  year  *•  And  to  this  they  were  compelled  by  the  fear  of 
expulfion  from  Chriftian  worfhip,  and  of  exclufion  from 
Chiiftian  burial  \  The  re^or  appointed  fome  ccnnmon  place 
in  his  church  for  a  confeffional,  where,  during  the  execution 
of  his  duty,  he  might  be  confpicuous  to  the  people  in  the 
church ;  a  regulation,  which  prudently  prevented  thofe  fcan- 
dais  that  will  ever  attend  the  private  confeifions  of  the  other 
fex  ^.  And  thefe  and  all  others  were  made  to  the  prieft,  not 
that  he  might  abfolve  the  offenders  from  guilt,  but  that  he 
might  direct  them  into  the  right  way  of  reconciling  Heaven 
by  penitence  \  The  confefibr  was  injoined,  not  to  enquire 
after  the  names  of  thofe  with  whom  the  confeflionary  had  fin- 
ned *•  A  wife  or  a  hufband  was  to  have  fuch  a  penance  pre- 
fcribed,  that  neither  fhould  fufjped:  the  other  of  a  great  crime  *. 
And  the  confefibr  was  to  reveal  nothing  afterwards  on  pain  of 
degradation  '*. 

The  Eucharift  was  always  ready  for  the  fick,  being  confe- 
crated  every  fevennight  or  fortnight  at  firft  and  after- 
wards every  funday  ".  The  fponfors  in  baptifm  were  as  they 
are  at  prefent,  two  males  and  one  female  for  a  "Boy,  and  two 
females  and  one  male  for  a  girl ;  and,  as  immerfion  was  then 
4ifed,  they  raifed  the  baptized  out  of  the  font".  Ser- 
mons were  preached  in  die  churches  on  all  holidays  and 
Sundays  "^  And  for  the  night-fervices  the  people  brought 
their  candles  with  them'*.  The  churches  were  made  into 
fanfhiaries  under  certain  limitations*  A  capital  offender 
that  fled  to  one  of  them  obtained  the  favour  of  his  life,  but 
^as  obliged  to  make  the  ftated  fatisf action  to  the  law.  And  an 
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Sc^>  V.  ijiferiour  criraind  &^  all  his  dripes  remitted  to  him  **.  And, 
in  a  juft  deference  to  the  atsthority  of  the-  ftate  and  a  trae  Ipirit 
of  wifcfom  for  rel^icn  and  their  order,  Ae  clergy  confi- 
dered  themielves  as  always  obnoxious  to  the  eivil  j^dkature^, 
for  criminal  offences  againft  laymen.  Btit  the  civil  caufes  off 
ecclefiaflicks,  and  afl  trcfpaffes  ag^nft  the  chuixrh,  were  pro- 
^fteroufly  remitted  to  the  ecdefiaftical  courts '^  The  mo- 
naftick  vows  of  the  Saxons,  as  of  the  Britons  before  them^, 
were  obligatory  for  Hfc  and  prohibitory  of  matrimony.  Either 
the  king  or  bifhop,,  howeVer,  could  dSfpenfc  with  them  among 
the  former "'.  And  the  thie^  the  murderer,  the  felf-murderer, 
and  the  betrayer  of  his  lord,  were  all  buried  without  prayer 
kx^  in  a  private  and  foKtary  place  **.     '' 


*P.  97,  279,  and  288^  V.  t.  Concilia.— *  Edgar  p.  89  Leges. 
— *^Conc.  Dunelm.  A.  I>.  1220.  p.  577.  v.  i.  ConciKa,  and 
Exc.  38.— *Ibid.  and  p.  133.  v.  ii.— *Ibid.  ibid. — ^\Jt  abom- 
nibus  videri  potent  in  ecclefia,  Raynold  Conft.  A.  D.  1322.. 
p.  513.  V.  ii.  And  lee  alfb  p.  ^yy^.  v.  i.— ^  LL.  Eccfcf.  30.  p. 
275.  v.  i. — ^^Conc*  Ehmelm.  p.  syj.  v.  i.—- ^A.  D.  1240^  p.. 
659.  V.  i^— '^Conc.  Dunelm.  ibid. — **Exc.  22,  Elfiic  Canon 
xxxvii.  in  Johnfon,  and  Synod  Weftmon.  A.  D.  1 138.  Canon 
ii.  p.  415,  and  Conft.  about  A.  D.  1240.  p.  6^j.  v.  i.r— 
*•  Clovefeoo Canon  xi,  Cealchythe  Canon  ii,  and  Cone.  Dunelm.. 
p.  576.  V.  i. — *^Exc.  3.-~'*LL.  EccleC  24.  p.  273,  v.  i.— 
^'Ina  LL.  5..—**  Egbert's  8  and  10  anfwers  p.  83  and  84.  v<rf: 
i,  and  Exc.  r6.— '^  Giktas  in  Ep^.  p-.  11,  Perpetuam  Deo  vidui- 
tetis  caftimoniam  promittentem,  p.  12,  Perpetu^  vovifti,  and 
p.  13,  Illicitae  efe  prefomptiv»  m^iae ;,  and  Alfred.  LL..8.- 
**•  Edgar  Canon  xv.  p.  2j24.v*  i.. 
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VI. 


THE  moil  ftf iking  and  prominent  quality  in  the  national 
chara&er  of  the  Romans,  is  that  ipiiit  of  sHfnbitious  pride, 
ivhich  was  rsxCsid  by .  the  BrA  fncce0e$  of  thek  arms,  and 
heightened  by  the  e^eniion  of  their  empire  rafterwards. 
Under  erery  form  of  .their  government  and  in  every  change 
of  their  manners^  this  remains  the  un-varying  lineament  of  their 
minds.  And  it  continued  the  a£);uating  paffion  of  the  Roman 
fbiol,  even  after  their  empire  of  hdf  ilie  globe  was  s^ain  con«- 
tra£ted  ijito  a  fbw  miles,  aboi^t  thek*  weteopolis^  and  C0%-. 
tilled  only  fragfnents  of  the  ori^al  territories  of  the  Sa« 
biaes,  i^atinsy  and  Veientcs,  .  The  geniiis  of  Rome  brooding 
in  fuUen  fatisfa^tion  over  the  ftones  of  the  capltol,  ^nd  thence 
(urveying  the  relicks  of  her  antient  ^andeur,  the  produ^ions 
of  ^xhaii^Qd  art  and  tl^e  ornaments.of  a|>l|in4ered  world;.  O^e. 
iecretly  fwelled  with  the  coniaoafnei*  0|f  iier^Orwn  importance^ 
looked  down,  with  <^aiaful  majefty  on  the  r^  of  mankind) 
9nd  fancied  herielf  poflefTed  of  an  hereditary  right  to  rule 
them.  And  in  the  low  reduced  cfmdition  of  the  empire,  and 
even  under  the  incupabent  weight  of  Chriftiamty,  the  Roman 
breaft  Aill  heaived  with  the  wiih  of  enjoyii\g  an  extent  of 
authority^  and  of  trampling  on  the  liberties  of  man.  The 
defcendents  of  the  world's  conquerours  inherited  the  fpirit  of 
their  fathers  patriotifm ;  and  new  Mariufeg^  new  Syllas^  and 
new  Csefars  in  ambition  lay  difguiied  under  the  tonfure  of 
the  monk,  the  red  hat  of  the  cardinal>  or  the  purple  pall  of 
the  prelate.  And  the  cSc6ks  were  nearly  the  fame  in  both  1 
and  fully  perhaps  as  deftru£tive  to  the  world  in  the  modern » 
as  in  the  antient,  inhabitants  of  Rome«  The  Romans  indeed 
no  longer  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  carrying  fire 
and  fword  through  the  refifti^g  nations^  and  by  greater  firm-^ 
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Sea.  VI.  nefs  and  fuperiour  fkill  fubduing  a  relu6lant  world.  Their 
(kill  was  ftill  fuperiour ;  but  it  wore  a  very  different  appear- 
ance.  Their  firmnefs  alfo  was  ftill  greater ;  but  it  operated 
in  a  very  different  manner.  And  a  more  refined  fyftem  of 
ambition  was  formed,  by  which  in  time,  without  arms,  with- 
out difcipline,  and  without  power,  Rome  once  more  became 
the  capital  of  the  worid ;  by  which  a  little  paper  and  wax 
carried  greater  lignificancy  with  it,  than  half  the  embattled 
legions  of  antient  Rome ;  and  the  papa,  and  his  fenate  of 
parifh-priefts,  enjoyed  a  more  abfolutc  authority  than  the  An- 
toninufes,  and  preiided  over  a  more  e^tenfive  dominion  than  the 
Gordians. 

A  fupremacy  over  all  the  bifhops  of  Chriftendom  was  firft 
challenged  by  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinopic,  iil  the  clofe  of  the 
fkrth  century.     But,  ih  the  genuine  fpirii  of  tlieir  fathers,  the 
Romans  condemned  the  claim  as  the  refult  of  Luciferiah  pride, 
and  a  very  few  yeirs'tdfterward  revived  it  in  themfelves '.  The 
Scriptures  were  now  raniacked  to  line  the  pretenfion  with  the 
authority  df  religion.     And,  in  great  diftrds  for  better,  one 
or  two  paf&ges  were  felefted  from  the  code,  juft-  as  pertinent 
to  the  point  as  the  firft  claufe  ki  Genefis  or  the  IzA  m  the 
Apocalypfe.     Yet  fueh  was  the  native  fuperiority  of  the  Ro- 
man genius,  that,  faced  as  the  claim  was  with  the  thiiineft 
fhreds  of  reafon,  it  was  gradually  admitted  by  the  churches 
of  Europe.     The  fucceflfor  of  St.  Peter  was  allowed  to  have 
derived  an  authority  from  him,  of  which  St.  Peter  was  un- 
confcious  himfelf.     His  commifTion  was  better  underftood  at 
prefent.     And  the  bifhop  correfted  the  miftake  of  the  apoftle. 
/The  power  of  the  keys,  which  was   promifed  at  one  time  tac 
St.  Peter  alone,  and  communicated  at  another  to  the  whole 
college  of  the  apoftfes  together ;  and  the  privilege  that  was 
indulged  him    of  being   the  bafis  of  the   Chriftian    church, 
in  converting  the  firft  Jews  and  profelyting  the  firft  Genriles  r 
thefe,   grofsly  mif-imderftood  as  they  had  been  by  St.  Peter 
and    the     body    of     the    apoftles     with    him,     by    all  the 
bifhop  and  all  the  CJiriftians  fmce  both,  now  plainly  afcri- 
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bed  an  univcrfal  fupremacy  to  the  prelate  on  the  Vatican ^^^'^\ 
mountain.  The  Chriflian  world  faw  clearly,  that  they  im--i 
plied  a  precedency  in  St.  Peter  over  all  the  apoftles,  and  even 
one  annexed  to  his  fee  and  defcending  to  his  fucceiTors. 
And  it  faw  afterwards  as  clearly,  that  they  gave  the  bifliop  of 
Rome  an  exorbitant  prerogative  over  the  rights  and  proper- 
ties of  Chriftendora ;  evien  invefted  him  with  authority  over 
the  departed  church  of  the  Jews,  to  revife  its  infpired  deter- 
minations, and  add  to  its  fcriptural  canon ;  and  communi- 
cated a  power  fuperiour  to  the  very  Scriptures  which  gave  it^ 
and  fubverfive  of  the  very  principles  for  which  it  was  given, 
by  the  profligate  do6lrine  of  Attrition  to  make  repentance 
un-neceflary  to  guilt,  by  the  infolent  one  of  Merits  to  make 
humility  fuperfluous  in  goodnefs,  to  chriftianize  idolatry, 
fanftify  i-ebellion,  and  canonize  murder.  Thus,  by  the  hap- 
py dexterity  of  the  Roman  intelleft,  the  Empire  was  again 
reftored.  And  other  Oftaviufes,  other  Neros,  and  other  Do- 
mitians  prefided  over  it.  But  it  was  now  eftablifhed  on  the 
groundwork  of  a  divine  authority.  It  was  intimately  incor- 
porated with  Chriftianity.  And  the  nations  of  Europe  be- 
came voluntary  fubjefts  to  the  capital  of  their  faith. 

By  the  conftitution  of  the  weftem  churches,  the  prelate  of 
Rome  was  invefted  with  a  patriarchal  authority  among  them. 
This  however  was  confined  within  narrow  boundaries,  and 
reftrained  to  a  few  fmall  provinces  in  Italy  *.  It  was  afterwards 
extended  in  a  refaipt  of  Theodofius  and  Valentinian,  and 
all  the  weftern  empire  in  445  affigned  for  the  patriarchate  of 
Rome\  But,  as  this  alteration  in  the  oeconomy  of  the 
church  was  commanded  merely  by  the  imperial  authority,  and 
was  direftly  contrary  to  that  univerfal  ftandard  of  epifcopal 
rights,  the  fixth  canon  of  the  celebrated  council  of  Nice  * ; 
it  feems  not  to  have  been  carried  into  execution  on  the  con- 
^tinent.  And,  the  edift  being  iffued  only  a  few  months  before 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  it  could  not  pof- 
fibly  have  been  enforced  in  the  ifland.  No  traces  of  fubjeftion 
to  Rome,  I  believe,  appear  in  any  of  the  national  churches  of 

the 
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jsta,  vr.  the  ^^ft  at  this  period.     And  the  marks  of  an  aWblute  tndc- 

^^endencc  arc  particularly  apparent  among  our  Miceflors,  in 

that  ready  oppofition  and  rcfolute  refiftance  which  the  Britons 

oF  the  fixth  century  fliewcd  to  Auguftin,  though  became  com- 

.miflioned  from  the  pope  to  take  the  fpiritual  fuperintendence 

of  them'. 

The  original  introduftion  of  this  patriarchate  into  Britain 
was  at  the  crifis  fo  favourable  to  the  views  of  Roman  amintion» 
the  converfion  of  the  Saxons  by  Roman  miffionaries.     The 
authority  of   the  pope  had  been  then   diffufed  over  Italy, 
as  it  had  been  aftually  extended  into  Gaul  *.     And  it  was  now 
brought  into  Britain.     But  it  was  not  fettled  among  us,  at  firft, 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  power.     And  an  ulurpation  eftablifhed 
merely  by  policy  always  wears  the  face  of  modefty  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  only  difplays  its  pretenfions  as  it  feels  its  Itrength. 
As  the  felf-created  patriarch  of  the  Saxons,  the  pope  imme-- 
diately  fixed  the  nictix)politicai  church  of  England  at  Canter- 
bury, by  his  own  authority  *.  And,  as  the  publickly  acknowledged 
one,  he  was  requeftcd  foon  afterwards  to  confirm  thofe  immu*- 
nities  of  abbeys,  which  had  been  previoufly  ratified  by  the  king; 
and  Wiremouth  was  the  firft,  that  received  the  papal  confir- 
mation \     As  patriarch,  he  pretended  to  give  Auguftin  autho- 
rity over  the  independent  churches  of  Wales  *.     And,  equally 
as  fach,  the  pall  of  the  two  Saxon  archbifhops  was  required  to 
be  received  from  him  for  ever '.     Thefe  were  confiderable  ac- 
quisitions of  power  over  the  infant  church  of  the  Saxons.    But 
the  principal  and  eflential  prerogative  of  the  patriarchate,  the 
right  of  receiving  appeals  from  the  fynods  of  the  ifland,  was 
not  yet  conceded.      And,    till  it  was,    the  authority  of  the 
pope    was    very   imperfeftly   eftablifhed    in    Britain.       The 
right  was  not  allowed,  becaufe  the  power  had  not  been  exerted. 
It  was  foon  exerted  however.     And  the  church  oppofed  it  with 
a  firmnefs,  that  does  honour  to  the  fpirit  of  ecdefiaftical  indc-- 
pendency. 

In  a  fynod  of  the  Saxons  that  was  held  in  678,  and  at  which, 
as  generally  at  the  others,  the  king  and  barons  of  the  realm  in 

which 
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which  it  was  afiemfaled  were  all  prefent  '* ;  it  was  determined  ,^-^^; 
to  divide  the  cxtenfive  diocefs  of  Northumbria  into  two>  Ber- 
mcia  and  Deira^  and  to  conftitute  Hexham  the  capital  of  the 
one  and  York  the  metropolis  of  the  other  ".  The  prefcnt  pre- 
late of  Northumbria  was  Wilfrid,  pious  but  proud^  temperate 
but  magnificent,  afiaUe^  accompHfhed^  and  popular.  An4» 
with  a  low  avarice  that  often  marks  the  fpirit  of  magnificencey 
he  oppoled  the  partition.  The  pride  of  becoming  a  metro^ 
politan  by  the  creation  of  a  fabordinate  bifhoprick,  muft  ftrong^ 
ly  have  inclined  him  to  acquiefce.  But  the  deprivation  of  half 
his  epifcopal  revenue  was  a  ftronger  temptation  to  oppofe. 
With  a  haiighrine&  that  was  the  mingled  effort  of  both  thofe 
paffiosis,  he  went  to  the  Northumbrian  courts  pnblickly  in  the 
prefence  of  the  courtiers  accufed  both  the  king  and  archbifhop 
of  lek>ny,  and  formally  appealed,  to  the  fte  of  Rome  ^inft 
them  ^*:  The:  novdty  of:  the  appeal  threw  the  court  into  a 
i^Alent  laughter  **.  And  the.  monarch  and  clergy  were  fo  little 
^prehenfive  of  Wilfrid  or  of  Rome»  that,  on  his  departure 
eat^  of  Northumbria  to  profecute  the  fuit  in  perfon,  the  king 
immediately  nominated,  another  to  his  bifhoprick,  the  prieft  no- 
minated iimnediatdy  accepted  it;  and  a  bifhop  immediately  or« 
dained  him  to  it  ^. 

This  was  a  ienfible  and  fpirited  conduct.  And,  in  the  fame 
tenonr  oi  bdiavionr,  no  farther  notice  ihould  have  been  taken 
either  of  Rome  or  Wilfrid.  •  But  with  the.  trcpyiztion  that  is 
gem^ally  ihewn. where  obedience  has  kxng  been  paid,  and  which 
always  produces  an  involuntary  inconfiftency  of  conduct,  The- 
odore the  primate  dispatched  Kcnwald  to  Italy,  to  vindicate  the 
proceedings  of  the  fynod  and  nation  '\  By  this  a6i.of  timorous 
folly  the  caniie  was  aarowtdly  refenred  to  the  Roman  fee,  smd  the 
power  which  was  afterwards  oppofed  compleatly  acknowledged.. 
The  pope  formally  fumnM^ed  his  little  fynod,  and  gravely  de^ 
cited  rcfhtution  to  Wilfrid  and  expulfion  to  the  new  biiliops 
of  Hexham  and  Yark^  And  any  prelate,  prieA^  deacon,  or 
{ub-^acon,  that  refifted  the  execution  of  tlie  decree,  was  to  be 
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Seft.  vr.  depofed  and  anathematized ;  and  any  clerk,  monk,  or  layman, 
even  though  a  king,  to  be  excluded  from  the  facrament  "*. 

Wilfrid  brought  the  papal  mandate  into  England,  and  pre- 
fented  it  in  a  full  convention  of  the  church '\  The  whole  af- 
fembly  fired  immediately  cm  reading  it.  And,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  prelates  and  barons,  the  king  direftly  feized  the 
perfon  of  Wilfrid,  ftript  him  of  all  his  valuables,  and  thruft 
him  half-naked  into  a  gloomy  dungeon,  imprifoned  his  attend- 
ants, difperfed  his  fervants,  and  ftriftly  prohibited  any  of  his 
friends  to  come  near  him  **.  This  condu6t  was  ftill  more  fen- 
fible  and  fpirited  than  the  other.  And  had  fuch  been  the 
general  behaviour  of  our  kings,  our  parliaments,  and  our  fynods 
afterward,  the  views  of  Roman  ambition  would  have  been 
fruftrated  for  ever. 

But  the  ftrongeft  minds  are  frequently  obftrufted  in  their 
faireft  contefts,  by  the  fuperftitious  fear  of  offending  God  or  op- 
pofmg  reli^on,  becaufe  they  happen  to  encounter  claims  pre- 
tendedly  founded  on  religion  or  unjuftly  profecuted  by  religi- 
ous men.  By  fuch  an  influence  the  king  was  prevailed  upon, 
nine  months  afterward,  to  releafe  the  bifliop  from  prifon  ''•  He 
ordered  him,  however,  to  leave  Northumbria  immediately**". 
And,  as  he  recovered  himfelf  from  the  bias,  he  naturally  aded 
with  a  greater  feverity,  and  ferocioufly  purfued  him  from  king- 
dom to  kingdom ;  forcing  him  to  wander  a  wretched  fug^tive» 
and  at  laft  to  (helter  among  the  heathens  of  Suflfex  ^\ 

The  impreffions  of  that  fuperftitious  fear,  which  I  have  juft 
now  mentioned,  are  generally  felt  mofl  by  the  moll  reUgi- 
ous  minds ;  efpecially  when  age  has  weakened,  or  ficknefs  re- 
laxed, the  once  adive  fpring  of  the  rmderilanding.  And  the 
ftrongeft  and  moft  religious  fpirits  feel  them  with  a  double  vi- 
gour in  ficknefs,  if  any  action  fignally  good  in  the  offender  has 
taken  off  the  edge  of  the  averfion,  and  a  fignified  fubmiffivenefs 
in  him  has  foftened  the  heart  to  peace.  Wilfrid,  during  his  re- 
treat in  Suffex,  converted  the  whole  nation  of  the  South-Saxons 
to  Chiiftiaiiity  *\  And  he  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  fubfequent  proceedings  (however  his  flattering  pane-  f^^  y^-^ 
gyrifts,  the  only  hiftorians  that  we  have,  have  grofsiy  difguifed 
the  fa6t)  to  have  made  propofals  of  reconciliation  to  Theodore, 
offering  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  the  lynod,  and  defiring 
only  a  partial  reftoration  of  his  preferments.  King  Egfrid  had 
propofed  to  him  many  years  before  in  the  prifon,  to  rc-inftate 
him,  if  he  would  fubmit,  in  a  part  of  his  original  bifhoprick  *^ 
And  Wilfrid  now  offered  to  accept  it.  Theodore,  aged  and  in- 
firm, was  inclined  to  concede  terms  to  tlie  apofUe  of  SufTex, 
from  which  the  refradory  prelate  had  certainly  precluded  him- 
felf  **.  He  prevailed  upon  Aldfrid  the  new  king  of  Northum- 
bria,  a  monarch  of  equal  fenfe  and  refolution  with  Egfrid. 
And  Wilfrid  was  invited  into  the  country,  and  a  bifhoprick 
granted  to  him*^  Aldfrid  continued  the  partition  oppofed  by 
Wilfrid  and  condemned  by  Rome.  He  did  not  even  inflate  him  in 
his  antient  biftioprick  of  York,  flript  as  it  had  been  of  the  fee 
of  Hexham  at  firft,  and  curtailed  three  years  afterward  of  the 
fee  of  Lindisfarne  *\  And  he  gave  him  only  a  third  of  his 
original  province,  the  now  contra£ted  diocefs  of  Hexham*^. 
The  dire^ions  of  pope  Agatho's  mandate,  confirmed  as  they  had 
afterwards  been  by  the  fucceeding  Benedi£t  **,  were  entirely 
fuperfeded  by  the  agreement.  Wilfrid,  wearied  with  the  obfli- 
nate  refolution  of  his  opponents,  refigned  up  at  once  his  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  action  with  regard  to  the  partition,  and  betrayed 
the  authority  of  the  two  popes,  which  for  his  own  intereft  he 
•had  introduced  into  the  quarrel,  for  lefs,  much  lefs,  than  what 
he  might  originally  have  retained  in  his  own  pofleflion.  And 
the  independency  of  the  church  of  England  was  decifively  af- 
certained  **. 

For  five  years  after  his  reftoration,  the  prelate  peaceably  ac- 
quiefced  in  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  a  traitor  to  the 
interefb  of  Rome.  But  in  692,  having  recovered  the  fpirit 
^ivhich  had  been  fo  long  depreffed  before,  and  lofl  the  more 
lively  fenfe  of  his  pafl  misfortunes,  he  renewed  the  controverfy. 
Stung  aiTuredly  to  the  quick  in  his  pride,  whenever  he  re- 
flated on  his  late  defeat,  and  feeling  fenfiUy  the  diminution  of 
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Sea.  VI.  his  magnificence  in  the  defalcation  of  his  income ;  he  threw  off 
his  fubmiffive  condition  of  mind,  and  in  a  dispute  abour  the 
monaftery'of  Rippon  afferted  all  his  former  principles  '^  And 
the  king  with  equal  vigour  and  good-fenfe  inftantly  reduced 
him  to  his  previous  condition,  depriving  him  of  his  bifhoprick, 
and  expelling  him  the  kingdom''.  He  retired  into  Mercia, 
appealed  again  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  obtained  a  confirmation 
of  his  mandate'*.  But  that  availed  him  as  little  as  the  original 
grant.     He  was  obliged  to  continue  in  Mercia,  exiled  and  pro- 

fcribed,  for  the  long  pca-iod  of  ten  years  ". 

In  702,  on  fome  intimations  afluredly  that  Wilfrid  would 
fubmit,  a  national  fynod  was  convened*  He  was  invited  to 
appear  before  it.  And  he  was  there  called  upon  to  fubfcribe  his 
pofitive  aflent  to  the  decrees,  which  he  had  formerly  oppofed 
and  now  again  endeavoured  to  overturn.  This  peremptorinefs 
and  precifion  he  did  not  expeft.  He  plainly  expefted  to  have 
been  admitted,  as  before,  on  his  mere  fubmiflion.  And  his 
pride  would  not  fuflfer  him  to  yield  on  any  other  conditions. 
But,  his  pride  and  avarice  contending  together,  he  ofTe.-ed  to 
fubfcribe  if  he  might  fubjoin  an  exception,  that  would  ha/e  re- 
duced the  aft  tp  nothing ;  if  he  might  fubfcribe  to  the  decrees, 
fo  far  as  they  were  agreeable  to  the  determinations  of  the 
popes,  to  which  they  were  direftly  and  confefledly  repugnant'*. 
And  hearing  him  on  the  application  of  the  teft  thus  openly 
declaring  his  principles,  and  finding  his  fubmiflion  before  to 
have  been  merely  hypocritical,  the  fynod  fentenced  him  to  be 
deprived  of  Bil  liis  preferments  equally  in  Mercia  and  Northum- 
bria,  and  put  him  and  his  adherents  under  the  ban  of  a 
general  excommunication  ". 

He  again  appealed  from  the  fynod  to  the  fee,  and  again  went 
in  perfon  to  profecute  the  appeal.  And  though  the  authority 
of  the  papal  tribunal  was  utterly  denied,  and  the  determina- 
tions of  three  popes  had  been  abfolutely  rejefted,  by  the  Saxon 
church }  yet,  by  a  repetition  ftill  more  extraordinary  than  the 
original  folly,  Berdlwald,  the  pre^t  primate  of  England,  dif- 
patched  liis  coi^ix^iilioners  to  Rome  to  vindicate  the  afts  of  the 
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fynod.  The  church  dared  to  trample  on  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  f^  ^^^ 
aiid  yet  was  afraid  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  judicature^  by 
neglecting  ox  refufing  to  appear  before  it.  But  in  policy,  as 
well  as  confiftency^  no  vindication  fhould  have  been  attempted. 
And  .in  a  conteft,  where  the  dignity  of  the  very  judicature  was 
concerned. before  which  the  caufe  was  to^be  tiled,  the  decree 
would  certainly  iflue  in  favour  of  Wilfrid. 

In  his  petition  to  the  pope,  complaining  that  the  perfons^ 
who  had  formerly  kept  him  out  of  the  fee  of  Northumbria, 
had  again  excited  difturbances  in  the  church ;  he  requefted  him 
to  confirm  the  determinations  of  his  three  predecefTors,  and  re- 
quired the  immediate  reftitution  of  all  his  preferments.  But 
with  a  peculiar  earncftncfs  and  a  fuperiour  fervency,  fays  he,  I 
humbly  demand  to  be  reftored  to  all  my  preferments  in  Nor- 
thumbria ;  or,  if  the  fee  of  York  and  the  many  monafteries 
c^mnot  be  obtained  from  king  Aldfrid,  to  be  re-inftated  in  the 
monafteries  of  Hexham  and  Rippon  at  leaft  ^^  And  thus  the 
petition  of  Wilfrid  was  drawn  up  with  that  dif*ingenu6us  cun- 
ning, which  is  ever  the  wifdom  of  little  minds ;  claiming  all 
that  the  three  popes  had  foilntrly  given  him,  and  di^uifing 
bis  own  refignation  of  their  gift,  and  his  own  betraying  of  their 
authority,  in  his  acceptance  of  the  fee  of  Hexham,  by  the 
thin  artifice  of  mentioning  the  original  fee  of  Northumbria 
under  the  old  appellation  of  that  of  York,  and  the  new  bi- 
flioprick  of  Hexham  under  its  former  denomination  of  a  mo- 
naftery.  The  papal  fynod  faw  the  artifice  and  knew  the 
trttchery.  But  Rome  wanted  fo  ufeful  an  inftrument.  And 
the  determination  was  agreeable  to  his  fondeft  wifties.  The 
pope  obferving  to  the  council,  that  this  was  the  fame  Caufe 
which  had  been  previoufly  referred  to  the  fee  " ;  and  exprefsly 
reiblving  to  confirm  the  decrees  of  his  three  prodeceflbrs '%  de« 
crees  (he  artfully  adds),  which  Theodore  is  never  known  to 
have  oppofed,  as  he  never  tranfmitted  any  new  accufation  to- 
Rome>  hut  rather  to  have  obeyed,  as  appears  from  his  writings  ^ 
lie  admoniflies  Ber£twald  to  convene  a  fynod,  to  fiimmQn  Bofa, 
^d  John  (the  two  bi(ho£s  of  Hexham  and  York),  and  fettle 
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s<:a.  VI.  every  thing  to  the  fatisfadion  of  Wilfrid,  eo  fufFragante  \ 
And  this  appears  fufficiently  to  have  been  an  abfolute  vindica* 
tion  of  Wilfrid's  original  claim,  and  equally  with  the  decree  of 
Agatho  which  it  confirmed,  and  the  petition  of  Wilfrid  which 
it  granted,  to  have  required  the  reftoration  of  the  whole  un- 
divided fee  of  Northumbria  to  Wilfrid.  But  the  purport  is 
artfully  fhaded  by  the  policy  of  Rome,  fearful  of  a  ftrenuous 
oppofition  in  the  court  of  Northumbria,  and  expefting  a  fecond 
fubmiffion  to  the  fynod  in  Wilfrid.  And,  if  the  differences 
were  not  thus  adjufted,  Berftwald  was  required  to  fummon  the 
parties  to  Rome^  and  any,  that  dilatorily  neglefted  or  con- 
temptuoufly  refufed  to  come,  was  to  be  excommunicated  by  the 
popi*^. 

With  this  decree  Wilfrid  returned  to  England,  BerftwaFd^ 
a  man  of  !efs  intelleftual  vigour  than  Theodore,  was  immedi- 
ately inclined  to  fubmit*'.  But  Aldfrid  with  a  fteady  magnani- 
mity of  fpirit  refufed,  pofitively  averring,  that  he  would  not 
give  up  the  determinations  of  the  fynod  for  any  papal  refolu- 
tions  whatever  **.  And  Wilfrid  was  once  more  reduced  ta  the 
wretched  condition  of  an  exile. 

Edwulf,  the  fucceflbr  of  Aldfrid,  afted  with  the  fame  (piriu 
And  Wilfrid  prefuming  on  his  former  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  immediately  on  his  acceffion  coming  into  Northumbria 
without  permiflion,  he  received  a  peremptory  command  from 
the  monarch,  to  relinquifh  the  kingdom  in  fix  days  upon  pain  of 
having  his  company  put  to  the  fword  *\ 
*  But,  a  new  king  and  a  minor  fucceeding  fbon  afterwards,  by 
the  influence  of  Berftwald  with  the  regent  a  fynod  was  aflem- 
bled  m  705.  Thfe  papal  mandate  was  read.  And  Ber6lwald 
abfohitely  propofed  fubmiflion.  The  bilhops  bdklly  oppofed 
the  motion.  And  the  miniftiy  and  barons  were  for  it.  feut 
the  prelates  ftill  refufed  to  give  up  the  dignity  of  the  lynod,  and 
betray  the  independency  of  the  church  ;  thus  refoliitely  ftand- 
ing  in  thcf  breach,  when  popery  was  a(!ailing  the  natron,  and 
the  laity  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  They  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  the  coufttSl,  and  confttlted  togeri^r.     Elfteda^  the- 
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abbefs,  and  daughter  to  the  late  king  Aldfrid»  went  to  them ^^^'^\ 
and  foliated  them  to  comply.  The  primate  difcourfed  with 
them,  and  prefled  them  to  yield  ^.  And  yet,  with  an  honoura- 
ble refolution  of  fpirit,  they  refufed  to  fubmit.  In  this  violent 
ftruggle  of  contending  opinions,  the  natural  refource  was  .9 
compromife.  And  this  was  the  aflual  expedient  *'.  The  bi-. 
ihops>  fecuring  the  principal  objeft,  the  independence  of  the 
church,  confented  to  the  reftoration  of  Wilfrid  without  obliging 
him  to  fubfcribe.  And  Wilfrid,  wearied  out  a  fecond  time  with 
his  long  eadle,  was  glad  to  accept  the  indulgence  without  re- 
quiring any  thing  farther.  He  was  not  reftored  to  the  un- 
divided fee  of  Northumbria,  as  the  p^ai  mandates  required* 
And  lie  was  not  even  re-plax:ed  in  the  archi-epifi:opal  chair  of 
York.  Tlie  former  remained  partitioned  into  three  diocefTes. 
Bola  was  left  in  pofleffion  of  the  latter**.  And  Wilfiid  was 
inflated  only  in  his  former  bifhoprick  of  Hexham  *^ 

Such  was  the  gallant  opposition  which  the  Saxons  made, 
through  a  long  conflift  of  twenty-feven  years,  to  the  original 
invafioiis  of  the  papal  fupremacy.  The  whole  nation  of  Nor- 
thunabriaj,  and  the  whole  church  of  England,  unanimoufly 
combined  againfl  it.  And  the  clergy  continued  their  oppofition 
even  when  the  laity  had  deferted  the  cauie,  and  by  their  own, 
firmnefs  of  ipirit  ikved  the  finking  independency  of  the  Saxons*. 
The  befl  and  worthLefl  men  that  were  then  in  the  ifland,  mea 
faiated  afterwards  f©r  their  piety,  difmtcreffednefs,  and  devo- 
tioui  flood  forth  the  foremofl  in  the  contefl.  Bofa  and  Eata 
accepted  the  two  bifhopricks  of  BernicLa  and  Deira„  on  the  firfk 
departure  of  Wilfrid ;.  and  retained  them  afterwards,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  mandate  and  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
Rpme  *\  The  celebrated  Cuthbert  took  the  diocefs  of  Lindif- 
fame.  And  John,  fmce  knawa  by  the. appellation  of  St.  John^ 
of  Beverley,  accepted  firll  the  fee  of  Hexham  and  afterwards, 
the  mitre  of  York/**.  Two  of  thefe  received  and  all  of  them. 
retained  their  bifhopricks,  even  after  two  of  them  weie  com- 
UKUided  by  Rome  to  be  expejled  as  intruders  from  their 
ifie«,  and:  eyea  after  all  c^rae  ui;ider  the  cenfure.  of  4epofitioni 
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.^lX^^  and  an  anathema,  as  oppofers  df  the  maindate.  And  Malmief-* 
bury,  the  panegyrift  of  Wilfrid  and  the  advocate  of  the  pa- 
pacy»  is  obliged  with  a  figh  to  acknowledge,  that  Theodore, 
JBer6^wald,  John,  Bofa,  and  abbefs  Hilda  were  as  mtichdif^ 
tinguifhed  in  their  lives  by  their  flaming  averlion  to  Wil« 
frid,  as  they  have  been  celebrated  fince  their  deaths  for  jiicir 
fandUty  and  devotion  of  heart  '*^. 

.  But  the  a6l]ve  fpirit  of  Rome  foon  found  fufficient  rdburces 
)n  itfelf,  to  fupprefs  the  oppofitron  of  the  Saxon  clergy,  and 
fettle  the  patriarchate  in  its  fall  vigour.  The  penance,  for  the 
murder  of  an  eccleiiaftick  or  the  neareft  relation,  was  audiorita-' 
tively  referred  to  the  immediate  judicature  of  the  pope  '*.  And 
the  Roman  fee  was  as  authoritatively  declared  in  the  canons  for 
the  province  of  Northumbria,  about  the  middle  erf  the  eighth 
century,  to  be  the  court  of  appeal  in  all  ecclefiaftical  differ- 
ences '\  As  the  abfolute  patriarch  of  England,  the  pope  be^ 
gan  to  difcipline  his  ufeful  regiment  of  legates  againft  it ;  and 
the  firft,  that  were  detached  into  the  ifland,  arrived  in  785  •\ 
He  alfo  prepared  to  open  his  formidable  armoury  of  interdi^  ; 
and  the  firft  bolt,  that  was  launched  at  Britain,  was  difoharged 
in  905  '*.  But  this  was  alL  Under  the  mild  authority  of  the 
Saxon  government,  the  Roman  ufiirpation  could  not  rear  up 
its  creft  fo  high,  or  dart  out  its  tongue  fo  far,  as  it  afterwards 
did  In  the  fo^ering  jhade  of  the  Norman  tyranny  j  when  the 
obftinate  and  ielfifh  Wilfrid  was  fainted  for  his  conduft,  and 
the  heavieft  chains  of  defpotifm  were  riVetted  for  ages  on  the 
hands  of  the  refra6lory  clergy  ". 


*  Gregory  the  Great,  in  an  epiftle  to  John  patriarch  of  Cott- 
ftantinople,  thus  addreflcs  him  on  his  claim. — Tu  quid  Chrifto, 
univerfalis  fcilicet  ccclefise  capiti,  in  extremi  judicii:  es  didhirus 
examine,  qui  cun^a  ejus  membra  tibimet  conaris,  univerfalis 
appellatione,  fupponere  ?  Quis,  rogo,  in  h6c  tarn  pcrverfo  vo- 
cabulo,  nifi  ille,  ad  imitandum  propomtm*,  qui,  deipe£lis  an^ 
gelorum  legiombus  iecum  fodaliter  conftitutis,  ad  cuhnen  co^ 
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natufi  eft  fingularitatis  erumpere^  ut  et  nnlli  fubefle  et  folus  om-  s^^-^^ 
nibus  prseeffe  videretur  ?  Qui  etiam  dixit,  in  coelura  confcen- 
dam  6k.  (Gregorii  Magni  opera,  Benedi^ine  Ed.,  t.  ii.  c. 
742). — And  Boniface,  the  immediate  fucccfior  of  Gregoiy,  fct 
up  the  claim  again  in  hioifelf. — *  Stillingflaf  s  Orig,  Brit.  p. 
105,  1 10,  III,  and  1 14,^ — ' ConciHa  per  Labb^,  Paris,  1671, 
t.  iii.  p.  1 40 1.  In  this  novel,  notice  is  taken  that  Hilary 
bifhop  of  Aries  had  lately  attempted  to  draw  off  the  TranfaU 
pine  churches  froig  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  primate ;  and 
it  therefore  decrees,  Ne  quid  tam  epifcopis  Gallicanis  quam  ali*- 
arum  provinciarum,  conti'a  confuetudinem  veterem,  liceat  fine 
r— papse — au^toritate  ten  tare:  fed  illis  orpnibufque  pro  lege  fit 
quicquid  fanxit  vel  fanxerit  Apoftolica^  fedis  au6toritas ;  ita  ut 
quifquis  epifcoporum^  ad  judicium  Romani  antiftitis  evocatu^,. 
venire  neglexerit,  per  moderatorcm  ejufdem  provincial  adefle 
cogatur. — Data  8  Id.  Jun.  Romas,  Valentiniano  Aug.  VI.  Con- 

fule. It  pretends  to  ground  the  new  privileges  on  the  antient 

cuftom.  And,  by  the  power  which  it  gave,  it  furrenukred  up 
all  the  weft  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontif.  But  fee 
Stillingfleet  above.^— And,  after  all,  I  ftroiigly  fufpe^i:  the  whole 
to  be  a  forgery ;  though  it  is  no  ways  material  to  our  difpute 
with  the  church  of  Roine,  as  I  have  ihewn  in  the  text,  whether 
it  is  or  not.  It  pretends  to  take  away  the  primacy  of  Aries. 
And  yet  we  knoAy  that  this  remainodi  for  ages  afterward.-^ 
^  StilUngfteet  p.  106.—'  Gregory's  fevcnth  rtiponfe,  and  Bede 
It  ii.  c.  2.-^*  Gregory^s  iievisintb  le^Kmfe  concerning  the  bi^ 
fhop  of  Arfcs;— ^'  B^de  L U Ci.  29, «Bd  Bedk  L iv.  c.  iS. — ^•Gre- 
gory's feventh  rcfponfe.— ^  Bede  L  L  c.  29-— '"*  Eddius's  Wii- 
fridin  Gale  c.  33.  and  53*  B^de  1.  iv.  c.  28^  and  the  prefaces  to 
Wihtred's  Laws»  to  the  Canons  of  Cuthbert  at  C]oveihoo>.  and 
to  the  Conftitutions  of  Wulfrid  at  Cealcbythe.— *'^  Eddius  c.  29. 
and  33,  Bede  L.iv.  c.  12,  and Mbhneibury  fc  i49.^—r— "Ed- 
dius c.  24,  Praedonum  more.— •'•^  Malmeibury  f.  149. — '**Bcdc 

L  iv.  c.  12. '^  Eddius*  c.  29;     And  Hilda,  the  grand  niece 

of  king  Edwin,  and  Qow  abbeis  of  Streanefhalch  (or  Whitby) 
in  NoFthumbria,  jqijjifi  withTjieDdQBe.in  thea£)^  c*  ja.^-^-^ 

1.,  4      •  ••c. 
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21!!: '^C.  si—^^C-ss—'-C.  33,  34,  and  3S—"C.  33  and  38— 

C.  39.—"  Ibid,  and  c.  40, — **  C.  40  and  Bede  1.  iv.  c.  13. — 

C.  35. — ^  C.  42. — **  C.  43,  and  Bedel,  v.  c.  14,  Secundo  anno 

Aldfridi — fedem  fuam  et  epifcopatum^  ipfo  rege  invitantc,  rece- 

pit. — ^  Bede  1.  iv.  c.  12. — *[  Bede  1.  v.  c.  3,  Receptus  in  epiicopa- 

tum  Hagulftadenfis  ecclefiae.  This  is  cxprefs.  And  the  authority 

of  the  flattering  Eddius,  aflerting  him  to  have  recovered  York  (c. 

43),  is  entirely  overthrown.—**  C.  45  and  52.         ^  In  c.  45 

Wilfrid  fays,  that  the  Northumbrians  had  contemptuoufly  re- 

je6led  the  papal  authority  for  twenty- two  years.    This  number 

includes  the  whole  period  of  this  agreement.—'''  C.  44  and  45, 

and  Malmefbury  f.  151. — ^'  C.  44. — '*C.  45  and  51. — "  C.  45. 

Wilfrid,  at  the  council  of  iEdwinafwathe  in  702,  fays  that  the 

Northumbrians  had  refifted  the   papal  authority  twenty-two 

years. — ^'^C.  45  compared  with  c.  49  and  51.—"  C  45  and  47, 

and  Bede  1.  v.  c.  19,  Ab  eodem  ipfo  rege  et  plurimis  epifcopis 

praefulatu  pulfiis  eft. — **  C.  49,  Summoper^,  obnixis  precibus, 

humiliter  depofco. — Quodfi  forte  hoc  illi  durum  pro  mei  caufi 

cfie,  Eboraicae  civitatis  epifcopatus,  cum  casteris  quamplurimis 

monafteriis,  in  veftro  pendeat  arbitrio,  cui  re£tiffimum  guber- 

jiare  [ifta]  cenfeatis. — "  C,  50. — "  C.  5 1 . — *^  For  Bola  and  John 

iee  Bede  1.  iv.  c.  12  and  1.  v.  c.  2  and  3.  See  a  miftake  in  Mr. 

Carte  p.  253  concerning  Bofa's  death  and  John's  tranflation  to 

York,  which  he  places  in  687.   John,  made  bifhop  of  Hexham 

in  the  firft  year  of  Aldfiid  (Bede  1.  v.  c.  2),  muft  have  refigned 

his  fee  to  Wilfrid  the  year  after  (Bede  1.  v.  c.  19).     And,  on 

Wilfrid's  expuliion  five  years  afterward,  he  had  been  re-in- 

ftated  in  the  fee  of  Hexham.— **C.  52.— ^VC.  S5*    And  foe 

Berftwald's  charafter  fee  Bede  1.  v.  c,  8.—**  C.  56.— *'  C.  ^7-—' 

^  C.  58  and  Malmefbury  f.  152. — ^  Poft  idiquantum  utriulque 

partis  conflidtum,  tandem,  cun^s  faventibus.  Bedel. v.  c.  19. 

— ^  Bede  1.  v.  c.  3. — ^*'  Bede  L  v.  c.  19,  In  prasfulatum-^uae  re-» 

ceptus  ecclefias.     John  had  a  fecond  time  refigned-  Hexham  to 

Wilfrid,  and  iboa  after  the  latter  refignation  was  tranflated  to 

York  on  the  deceafe  of  Bofa  (fee  Bede  1.  v.  c.  3)*— **  Bede  !•  iv, 

c.  2.— **•  Bcdc  1.  iv.  c*  27and  29,  and  !•  v.  c*  2  and  3.— •'  F.  152, 

D^la- 
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Digladiabile  odium.- '"Edgar's  Penit.  Canon  29  and  Cnutc  s^a.  vr. 

LL.  Sec.  38.— **Exc.  49. — "P.  145.  vol.  i.  Concilia. — '*P.  199. 
Vol.  i.  Concilia. — 

"  This  important  hiftoriette  is  detailed  by  Mr.  Carte  with  a 
fenfible  particularity,  as  containing  the  great  ftruggle  of  the 
Saxons  againft  the  entering  fuprcmacy  of  Rome,  and  with 
an  honeft  zeal  for  the  independency  of  our  fathers.  And 
he  has  throwti  light  upon  feveral  parts  of  the  narrative.  But 
he  has  alfo  made  feveral  miftakes. 

P.  238 -Wilfrid  is  faid  to  have  been  *'  only  bifhop  of  Hex- 
ham" from  the  firft.  And  this  is  afierted  in  contradiftion  to 
Eddius,  upon  the  authority  of  Stubbs,  Richard  of  Hexham, 
and  Gervafe  of  Canterbury.  Thefe  might  be  fufficient  autho- 
rity, if  they  were  oppofed  merely  by  that  convifted  falfifier 
Eddius.  But  they  are  equally  oppoled  by  Bede.  He  poll- 
tively  alferts  Wilfrid  to  have  been  the  only  bifhop  of  Northum- 
bria.  This  divine, he  fays  1.  iv.  c.23,  wasEboracenfis  ecclefiae — 
ordinatus  epifcopus.  And  Chad,  he  adds  L  v.  c.  19,  retired  to 
his  monaftery  of  Laeftingey,  accipiente  Wilfrido  epifcopatum 
totius  Nordanhymbrorum  provinciae. 

P.  239  Wilfrid  is  averred  to  have  not  been  biihop,  but  only 
*'  adminiftrator,"  of  the  diocefs  of  York,  to  have  been  prelate 
of  Hexham  and  adminiftrator  of  York.  But  I  have  already 
Ihewn  him  to  have  been  biihop  of  the  latter.  And  in  that 
fenie  only  does  Bede  aflert  him  to  have  been  adminiftrator  of  the 
fee.  This  appears  from  his  very  words,  Wilfrido  adminiftrante 
epifcopatum  Eboracenfis  ecclefiae  necnon  et  omnium  Nordan- 
hymbrorum (1.  iv.  c.  3),  which  plainly  deny  the  diocefs  of 
Hexham  to  have  been  yet  laid  out.  And  it  appears  ftill  more 
from  his  ufe  of  the  (ame  words  in  other  places,  as  Bifi  bifhop 
of  the  Eafl- Angles  is  faid  to  have  been  difqualified  by  age  and,,  ^^ 
infirmities  ab  adminiflrando  epifcopatu  (1.  iv.  c.  5),  and  John 
to  have  been  un-fitted  by  age  epifcopatui  adminiflrando,  and 
therefore  to  have  retired  from  his  fee  (1.  v.  c.  6) ;  where  th^  mo- 
dern idea  of  adminiflration  cannot  poffibly  find  a  place. 
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f^'  v^'^  P.  238  Northumbria  is  faid,  upon  the  death  of  Tuda  bifltop 
of  York,  to  have  been  ^*  divided  into  the  two  dioceflfes  of  Hex- 
"  ham  for  Bernicia  and  of  York  for  Deira/'  And  this  is 
equally  aflerted  upon  the  credit  of  Stubbs,  Richacxi,  and  Ger- 
vafe.  But  it  is  equally  unjuft.  Tuda  died  in  664  (Bede  1.  iii« 
c.  27).  And  in  673  Wilfrid  is  exprefsly  called  Nordanhym- 
brorum  gentis  epifcopus^  in  the  a£ls  of  the  fynod  at  Herud- 
ford  (1.  iv.  c.  5).  The  fee  of  Hexham  vtbs  not  founded  in 
fa6l  till  the  departure  of  Wilfrid  for  Rome  in  678 ;  pulfus 
eft  idem  antiftes  a  fede  fui  tpifcopatxls^  &  duo  in  locum  ejus 
fubftituti  epifi:opi  qui  Nordanhymbrorum  genti  praeefient^  Bofk 
videFicet  qui  Deirorum,  et  Eata  qui  Bemiciorum,  provinciam 
gubemaret,  hie  in  civitate  Bboraci,  ille  in  Hagulftadenfi*-^c^ 
clefii,  cathedram  habens  epilcopalem  (1.  iv«  c.  12). 

P.  239  Mr.  Carte  a^rts  upon  the  pretended  authority  of 
Bede»  ^'  that  Alchfrid  fmt  Wilfnd  into  Prance  to  be  confer 
**  crated  biflwp**  of  Hexham,  *'  fibi  fuifque^  fof  himfelf  and 
^«  the  people  tinder  his  government,  i,  e.  in  Bernicia;''  and 
"  thatOfwi,  emulating  his  zeal,  fent  Chad  to  Kent,  to  be  con. 
"  fecrated  bifhop  of  the  church  of  Ycwic,  i.  e,  for  Deira/'  This 
aflertion  is  full  of  miilakes.  I  hare  before  (hewn  the  fee  of 
Hexham  not  to  have  be«i  yet  in  being.  Wilfrid  was  therefore 
fcnt  to  be  confecrated  bifhop  of  York-  And  Bede  plainly  ailerts 
him  to  have  been  fo;  he  being  fent  upon  the  death  of  Tuda  who 
was  bifhop  of  that  iee(l.iiix«27and28,andl.iii.c.26,pontificatum 
Nordanhymbrorum),  and  Chad,  who  certainly  went  that  Ebora- 
cenfis  eccldSa&ordinaretur  epifcopus  (c.  2S),  being  fent  only  Wil- 
frido  adhuc  in  tranfmarinis  partibus  propter  ordinationem  de-- 
morante  (c.  2&).  See  alfo  Higden  p.  238,  who  from  another 
authority  than  Bede's  afierts  the  fame  pc^tively. — And,  bc^ 
fides  this,  there  is  not  the  Icaft  authority  to  make  Alchfrid  really 
a  king.  Mr.  Carte  fixes  him  on  the  throne  o€  Bernicia. 
under  his  father*  And  Mr.  Smith  in  his  notes  on  L  iii.  e.  28 
fetdes.  him  in  tkt  government  of  D«ra.  But  he  enjoyed 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  He  appear  only  to*  have  had  great 
influence  and  authority  widi  his.  father  Qfwi,  the  fble  king 
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of  Northumbria.  Thusin  1.  iii.c.  24of  Bede  the  latter  gives  away  Sc^^^; 
fome  poffeffions  both  in  Bemicia  and  Deira,  and  in  1.  iii.  c^zc) 
is  called  Rex — Ofwi  provincial  Nordanhymbrorum  &c.  And  the 
former  is  called  King^  as  the  princes  o^  the  blood  ufed  ta 
be  equally  among  the  Britons  and  Saxons.  So  Edwin,  breaking 
into  Weft- Saxony  then  under  Cuichelme,  is  f^d  to  have  flain 
five  Ginin^as  or  kings  (Sax.  Chron.  626).  And  Mr.  Carte, 
however  inconfiftently,  even  makes  the  fame  remark  in  p.  276,. 
and  even  applies  it  to  Alchfrid  himfelf. 

P.  253  Kata  bifhop  of  Hexham  is  faid,  upon  **  the  firft  di- 
"  vifion  of  the  diocefles,"  to  have  been  adminiftrator  of  the 
fee  of  Lindisfame.  But  the  fee  was  not  erefted  till  three 
years  after  the  divifion  (1.  iv.  c.  12).  And  Eata  did  not  re- 
main bifhop  of  Hexham,  and  become  adminiftrator  of  Lindif- 
fame.  He  was  actually  tranflated  to  the  latter,  and  actually 
iucceeded  by  Tunberft  at  the  former  (L  iv.  c.  12). 

P.  254-  "  It  may  be  gathered  from  Eddius  himfelf,  that 
"  he  [Wilfrid]  did  not  recover  Rippon,  till  about  five  years  be- 
**  fore  his  deceafe." — Eddius's  words  relate  to  the  diftance  of 
time,  not  betwixt  Wilfrid's  recovery  of  Rippon  and  his  death, 
but  betwixt  the  firft  reconciliation  and  the  fecond  rupture.  What 
he  fays  is  this,  Monafterium  in  Hrypis, — quod  tantiim  quinque 
annis  in  gaudio  fubjeftorum  fuorum,  de  exilio  rediens\  fecur^ 
pofledit.  Nam  antiquse  amicitise  fuafores — ^facem  diffenfionis 
extin6lam  refufcitav^re  (c.  43  and  44). 

So  far  for  Mr.  Carte's  miftakes.  Mr.  Hume  has  made  only 
one.  But  that  is  fatal  to  the  whole.  With  a  careleflhcfs  that  is 
in-excafable,  he  has  grofsly  mif-ftated  the  ftory  and  abfolutely 
reverfed  the  faft.  Though  Wilfiid  was  fo  utterly  defeated  in  both 
his  attempts  to  fubjeft  the  church  of  England  to  Rome,  the 
hiftorian  afferts  him  to  have  given  "  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  this 
**  fubjeftion,"  and  to  have  "  finally  prevailed  in  the  conteft" 
(p.  64).  But  neither  accuracy  nor  authenticity  are  thediftin- 
guiftiing  excellencies  of  Mr.  Hume's  work.  The  pbilofophy  of 
bijloryy  in  his  hands,  feems  to  fuperfede  the  requifite  attentions  to 
the  one,  and  fo  preclude  all  poflibility  of  the  other. 
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WE  have  now  profccuted  the  hiftory  of  Manchcftcr  to  that- 
important  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Saxons,  the  com- 
bination of  their  feven  kingdoms  into  one  empire,  and  the  de- 
icent  of  the  Danes  upon  tha  whole. ,    And  here  4et  us  paufe 
awhile,  and  review  the.progrefs  that  we  have  made  already. 

We  found  the  large  extent  of  the  parifh  a  wild  and  un-fre- 
quented  tra£l  of  woodland,^  inhabited  merely  by  the  boar,  the 
bull,  and  the  wolf,  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  domain, 
and  traverfed  only  by  the  Britons  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
in  their  occafional  purfuits  after  them.  And  we  faw  it  fele£led 
by  the  monarch  of  Lancafhire  for  the  feat  of  a  fort  in  the  woods, 
and  a  fort  aflually  fettled  about  the  middle  of  it.  This  was 
the  remarkable  origin  of  the  population  of  the  parifh, .  and  the 
curious  commencement  of  a. town  within  it.  And  the  rude 
outlines  of  the  one  were  firft  laid  out;  and  the  faint  principle 
of  the  other  began  to  operate,  about  fifty  years  before ,  the . 
Chriftian  aera.  They  were  both  confined  to  the  Caftle-field  on 
the  Medlock,  And  this  ground  became  therefore  the  moft  dif-  - 
tinguifhed  fpot  in  the  parifh,  the  attracting  caufe  of  its  culti- 
vation, the.  happy  occafion  of  its  towns,  and  the  iloried  fcene . 
of  various  adventures  itfelf. 

The  forefl  afTumes  a  new  life  and  colouring  from  the  fadl. 
The  folitude  that  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  thrown  a. deeper 
fhade  upon  the  gloom,  is  now  interrupted  by  the  frequent  re-r 
foit  of  foldiers  to  the  fortrefs  and  the  ready  excurfions  of  hun- 
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tcrsfromit.  And  the  filence  is  equally  invaded  by  the  bufy 
talk  of  men,  rifing  loudly  every  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Med- 
lock,  and  finking  as  it  fpreads  in  fainter  and  fainter  murmurs 
through  the  woods. 

But  a  great  revolution  is  approaching.  And  time  is  labour- 
ing with  wonderful  events.  A  fmall  aifemblage  of  outlaws  on 
the  heights  of  the  Tiber  have  amazingly  (hot  up  into  a  tribe  of 
warriours  and  a  nation  of  heroes,  and  are  even  become  the  lords 
of  Italy,  the  mafters  of  Gaul,  and  the  conquerours  of  half  the 
globe.  They  land  on  the  ifland.  They  reduce  the  little  king- 
doms of  the  Britons.  And  they  advance  into  Lancaftiire. 
They  penetrate  into  our  woods.  They  introduce  the  tumults 
of  war  into  our  parifh.  And  they  take  cAir  original  Man- 
chefter. 

Happinefs  however  refults  from  the  misfortune.  And  the 
moft  dreadful  of  political  evils  becomes  the  greateft  of  publick 
bleffings.  Civility  fmooths  the  brow  of  Con<pieft.  The  mufes 
wreathe  his  armour  with  flowers.  And  the  outlaws  of  Italy, 
refined  by  the  literature  of  their  conquered  nations,  become  the 
refiners  and  the  friends  of  Britain. 

A  new  fpirit  now  afhiates  the  woodland.  A  Roman  ftation  is 
conftruclcd  on  the  Caftle-field.  Another  is  eftabliflicd  about  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  it.  And  the  fite  of  the  prefent  town  is  begun 
to  be  cleared  of  its  woods,  and  for  the  firft  time  receives  a  colony 
of  inhabitants  upon  it.  This  is  fixed  upon  the  ground  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Irkc  and  Irwell.  But  it  is  merely  tranfitory  in 
its  nature,  and  exifts  only  for  the  fummer.  The  moft  north- 
weftcrly  part  of  the  foreft  is  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  the 
Roman  cattle,  and  four  little  fl:ations  are  placed  for  their 
proteftion  there.  And  the  whole  woodland  is  interfe6^ed  with 
large  roads  on  every  fide,  all  ranging  in  right  lines  through 
the  thickets,  and  converging  to  a  point  at  the  Caftle-field. 

One  addition  more  compleats  the  change  in  the  afpeft  of 
the  whole.  A  regular  town  is  begun  for  the  firft  time  in  the 
parifh.  And  a  neighbouring  baron  and  his  clan  are  fettled 
within  it.     This  is  placed  about  the  center  of  the  foreft,  and 
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in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Caftle-field.  The  ftation  there 
becomes  the  citadel  of  the  new  Manchefter.  And  both  are 
founded  together  in  the  memorable  autumn  of  79. 

Under  the  aufpices  of  the  Roman  genius^  that  principle  of 
population,  which  had  faintly  quickened  before  at  the  heart  of 
the  woodland,  now  becomes  aftive  and  vigorous,  and  diflfuies  its 
influence  on  eveiy  fide.  The  beafts  are  diflodged  to  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  town.  The  receding  foreft  curves  in  a  larger 
amphitheater  of  woods  around  it.  And  all  the  mechanical  arts 
ar£  tranfplanted  into  the  wild.  Civility,  literature,  and  polite- 
nefs  follow.     And  Chiiftianity  clofes  the  rear. 

In  this  date  of  intellectual  and  fpiritual  refinement,  the  na- 
tural infecurity  of  happinefs  begins  to  operate.  War  unfolds 
its  wildeft  horrours  to  the  Britons.  Ruin  marks  its  advance. 
And  incivility,  ignorance,  and  barbarifm  attend  its  triumphjs. 
A  tribe  of  idolatrous  favages  make  their  way  from  the  fhores  of 
Gwmany.  They  reach,  they  reduce,  Mancheiler.  They  fet- 
He  in  the  cafteUated  fortrefs  on  the,  Medlock.  And  they  ty- 
rannize over  the  inhabitants  with  a  fanguinary  feverity.  But 
tfa^  illuftrious  Arthur  advances  to  refcue  them.  He  fights.  He 
conquers.  He  delivers.  And  the  yoke  of  barbarian  defpotifiji 
ia  raifed  from  the  necks  of  our  fathers. 

It  is  railed,  to  be  fpeedily  replaced  there. .  Arthur  dies.  The 
enemy  returns. .  The  fword  of  the  Saxons  is  edged  by  the  vices 
of  the  Britons;  Viftory  attends  their  battles.  Submiffion 
waits  upon  their  invalions.  And  they  fix  themfelves  for  ever 
in  the  paiiih  of  Manchefter. 

To  form  a.fettlement  for  this  new  colony,  the  woods  are 
again  invaded  and  the  beafts  again  diflodged.  The  central  open- 
ing in  the  foreft  is  confiderably  enlarged.  And  no  iefs  than 
eleven  townlhips  are  won  from  the  wafte. 

The  new  baron  doea  not  fettle  in  the  town.  He  fixes  hi&  re- 
ftdence  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  .it,  in  the  fummer-camp 
of  the  Romans.  And  Fate  is  preparing  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  prefent  Manchefter. 
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The  polity  of  the  town  and  the  difcipline  of  the  country  are 
cftablifhed  as  they  remained  to  thefe  later  ages.  The  parifti 
was  a  barony  before.  It  is  now  conftituted  a  manour  and  a 
ty thing.  And  the  townftiip  of  Manchefter  becomes  pre-eminent 
over  her  fitters,  being  invefted  with  a  Judicial  authority,  and 
difpenfing  law  and  juftice  to  them. 

But  the  Saxons,  who  had  fubdued  the  Britons  by  their  arms, 
are  foon  reduced  by  their  religion.  The  idolater,  aflbciating 
with  the  Chriftian,  grows  afhamcd  of  his  folly.  He  recognizes 
the  dread  Father  of  all  exiftence,  who  has  been  loft  to  his  in- 
quiries fo  long.  He  fees  the  vivifying  fun  of  the  univerfe  rifing 
behind  the  cloud  of  paganifm,  and  battening  to  falute  him  with 
all  the  radiance  of  the  mildeft  majefty.  He  fees.  He  turns. 
He  adores.  And  Chriftianity  is  reftorcd  to  her  throne  in  the 
^woodland. 

At  the  original  eftablifliment  of  this  religion,  the  whole  ba- 
rony of  Manchefter  had  been  formed  into  a  parifli.  And  a 
church  had  been  conftrufted  for  it  in  the  town.  A  new  one  is 
now  added.  It  is  built  by  the  baron.  It  is  therefore  fixed  near 
his  houfe  and  the  fummcr-camp.  And  it  is  rdfed  on  the  fite 
of  the  prefent  town.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  manfion  for  the 
rcftor,  the  firft  houfe  that  is  built  upon  the  ground.  Both 
are  the  beginning  and  the  nucleus  of  a  new  borough.  And 
the  prefent  Manchefter  is  founded  in  627. 

Two  lanes  are  laid  out  along  the  fite.  One  of  them  ftretches 
away  from  the  old  town  and  the  baronial  manfion  at  the  ex- 
tremities to  the  reftor's  houfe  in  the  middle,  and  is  therefore 
denominated  the  Dean's-Gate.  And  the  other  reaches  from  it 
to  the  new  church,  and  is  entitled  St.  Mary*s-Gate.  Thefe  are 
foon  lined  with  houfcs  in  part  or  in  whole.  And  the  town 
becomes  divided  into  Aldporton  or  the  Roman  city  and  Man- 
chefter or  the  Saxon  borough.  A  large  field,  adjoining  to  St: 
Maryfgate  and  the  church,  is  formed  into  a  market-place.  The 
ftreets  of  Smithydoor  and  Millgate  open  direflly  from  it,  run 
parallel  with  the  Deanfgate,  and  terminate  in  a  fmithy  and  a  mill 
at  the  bottom.      And  the  daughter- town  upon  the  Irwell 

becomes 
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becomes  nearly  equal  in  dimenflons  and  dignity  to  its  parent  on 
the  Medlock. 

But  a  new  and  greater  fcene  of  forrow  arifes.  Another  tribe 
of  favages  is  haftening  from  Germany.  And  the  deftruftion 
of  Manchefter  approaches. 

The  hiftories  of  a  town,  of  a  nation,  and  of  man  are 
only  records  of  human  calamities  and  regifters  of  human  woes. 
Thefe  however  are  generally  provoked  by  vices,  and  are  naturally 
productive  of  virtues.  By  the  tafk  of  trials  they  re-invigorate 
that  tone  of  the  mind^  which  had  been  previoufly  weakened  by 
inaftiyity.  And,  in  forcible  appeals  to  the  thoughtfulnefs  of 
the  foul,  they  affert  thofe  powers  of  religion  that  were  finking 
before  in  the  fenfuaiities  of  peace.  The  convulfions  of  nature 
and  the  enormities  of  man,  the  war  of  elements  and  the  fub- 
verfion  of  empires,  are  all  directed  by  the  controuling  influ^ 
ence  of  the  Deity  to  the  purpofes  of  fupporting  the  moral 
interefts  of  the  world,  and  imprefling  the  heart  with  the  truths 
of  religion. 
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I  Now  remarks  upon  Meflrs.    Carte  anj 

Hum  itT  the  precediilg  volume  and  pco^ 

pofed  to  The  very  nature  of  an  Appendix, 

however,  le  to  extend  them  to   any  great 

length.  it  of  this,  I  have  defignedly  anti- 

cipated many  of  them  ah'eady,  by  the  little  intimations  and 
reafonings  which  I  have  infeited  in  the  notes.  That  period  of 
our  annals,  which  commences  with  the  Roman  departure^ 
being  at  once  the  firft  and  the  moft  perplexed  of  any  j  I 
fhall  confine  my  prefent  obfervations  to  it.  And  I  will  en- 
deavour to  improve  the  good  fervices,  that  I  hope  I  have 
adready  done  to  this  portion  of  our  hiftory,  by  unravelling, 
the  confufed  and  illuminating  the  obfcure  in  it, 

CARTE. 

V.  1.  p..  173.  "  The  Romans — returned  home; — having 
**  firft  advifed  the  Britains  to  rebuild  the  wall  of  Antoninus 
'•  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Cluyd,  for  thither  {Bede 
**  aflbres  us)  the  Roman  dominion  extended;  though  the 
"  Romans  themfelves  lived  only  "on  the  fouth  of  that  o£ 
**  Severus,  all  the  country  between  the  two  walls  being  in- 
**  habited  entirely  by  the  Britains.  We  fee  on  this  occafion, 
"  how  ill  qualified  the  Britains  were  to  defend  their  country ;. 
Sffz      .  «  andi 
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N°  I.  "  and  we  need    not  wonder  at  the  advantages  which  their 
"  enemies   had  over  them,  when  the  natives  did  not  under- 

''^  ft^d  either  how  to  make  arras,  or  to  ej«ft  a  fortifieatioii. 

**  — The  Britains  repah'ed  the  wall,  as   they  built  their  own 

*'  cabbins,  with  fods  and  turf,  for  want  of  workmen  that 
underftood  how  to  build  with  ftone ;  fo  that  it  proved  a 
very  we^k  defence,  especially  when  the  defendants  were 
liable  to  be  attacked  behind  as  well  as  befoi^e,  upftn'thc 
enemy's  pafling    the  Friths   in    their  boats  and  curroghs, 

**  The  Scots  and  Pi6ls,    having  furmounted  this  obftacle  to 

**  their  incurfions,  over-ran  the  country," 

I  have  fufficiently  ftiewn  already  the  general  contradi6lori- 

nefs  of  thefe  and  the  collateral  notices  to  reafon,  to  records, 

m  _ 

and  to  fafts.  But  as  the  opinions,  here  thrown  out  by  Mr, 
Carte,  have  uniformly  prevailed  for  twelve  or  thirteen  ages, 
and  the  dye  that  appears,  on  the  face  of  his  work  has  funk 
deep  into  all  our  hiftories,  and  tin6lui"ed  them  even  to  the 
jgr^iUj  it  may  be  uXeful  to  dwell  upon  the  fubjeft  again, 
and  point  out  the  falfenefs  of  the  colouring  with  greater 
'^particularity^  than  I  could  do  in  the  body  of  the  book 
Velf;   /^        . 

'^'h?  Rbmans  are  here  faid  to  have  advifed  the  Britons  to 
xe-huild  the  wall,  of  Antoninus.  But  the  only  authority  for 
this  and  the  other  abfurdities,  Gildas,  afferts  them  to  have 
merely  advifed  the  conftruftion  of  it.  And  this  work  of  the 
Provincials,  according  to  him,  was  not  an  ereftion  upon  the 
Roman  foundations,  but  the  firft  and  original  raifing  of  the 
rampart.  Quos  juflit,  fays- he  of  the  Romans  counfelling 
the  BrrtOTis,  conjiituere  inter  duo  maria  trans  infulam  mu- 
rum,  ut  effet  arcendis  hoftibus,  turbi  inftruftus,  terrori,  ci- 
vibufque  tutamini  (c.  12).  Mr.  Carte  therefore  has  varied 
from  his  original,  and  given  us  a  faft  for  which  he  has  not 
even  the  authority  of  Gildas. 

He  varied  from  it  in  order  to  reconcile  the  affertion  with 
the  fa6t,  and  avoid  the  abfurdity  which  he  faw  in  his  au- 
thor, of  afcribing  the  conftru6tion   of  Antoninus' s   rampart 

to 
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•  to  the  Britons  of  the  fifth  century.     Obliged,  as  he  thought,    N^  I 
'to  mcor{>orate  Gildas's  incidents  into  the  hiftory,  and  knowing 
-what  the  ottier  t^ras  ignorant  of,  that  the  Romans  of  the  fe- 
tond  century  origin^ly  raifed  the  rampart ;  he  compounded 
•the  notices   together  as  well  as  he  Could,  and  gave  the  Bri- 
tons  of   the  fifth  only  a  re-edification   of  it.     But  even  in 
this  mode  of  reprefenting  the  cafe,  and  even  fuppofing  it  to 
-be  toivfiftent  with  the  accounts  of  Gildas,  the  faft  and  the 
"-allertion  ftill  continue  at  variance.     And  the  natural  difcord- 
ancy  of  truth  with  falfhood  appears  manifeft  in  the  work. 
•^This   qualified    reprcientation    fuppofes   what   is   hiftorically 
felfe,  that  the  wall  of  Antoninus  was  deftroyed  in  the  period 
betwixt  the  -Roman  cooftmdlion  and  the  Britidi  re-building 
of  it.     And    we  have  the  fufleft  evidence  of  the  falfity  of 
the'  fuppofition,  -  that  a  poim  U  capable  of  having.     A  few 
years^  only  preceding  this  imaginary  re^edificatioti  of  the  Bri* 
tons,  and  at  the  time  when  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  if  ever  it 
had  been  difmantkd,  would  appear  in  its  moft  ruinous  con^ 
ilition,  we  fee  it  by  the  fare  light  of  theNotitia  as  p^fe^t  as^ 
it  was  oiiginally,  lined  with  all  its  ftations,  and  guarded  by  A 
large  body  of  troops  (See  B.  i*  c,  xii.  f.  s)* 

So  abfard  does  the  great  incident,  recorded  by  GiMas  and 
repeated  by  all  our  hiftorians,  appear  either  as  an  original 
conftru^tion  or  a  mere  re-edification  of  the  wall  of  Antoni-^ 
nus.  And  f(5  irwrongruous  is  it,  either  way,  with  the  authen-^ 
ticated  fafts  of  hiftory.  Yet,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  national 
underftanding  arid  the  (hame  of  all  hiftorical  criticifm  among 
us,  the  faft  has  kept  its  place  in  the  front  of  our  hiftory  folf 
more  than  a  thoufand  years,  being  enlhrined  there  by  thojfe 
high-priefts  of  our  annals,  Gildas  and  Bede,  and  made  more 
and  more  venerable  by  the  accumulated  reverence  of  ages. 

The  Roman  dominion  at  this  time,  fays  Mr.  Carte,  appears 
from  Bede  to  have  extended  up  to  the  wall  tof  Antoninus, 
though  the  Romans  lived  up  to  Severus's  cmly.  He  ought  to 
have  faid  that  it  appears  from  Gildas,  who  is  the  original  his- 
torian of  thefe  fa  As,  and  the  author  whom  Bede  implicitly 

fol- 
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N**  I.  followed.  But  neither  Bede  nor  Gildas  countenance  the  af- 
fertion  of  Mr.  Carte,  that  the  Romans  inhabited  only  to  the 
fouth  of  Severus's  rampart.  And  their  authority  would  have 
been  of  no  weight,  if  they  had.  This  notion^  which  difFufes 
itfelf  over  many  parts  of  Mr.  Carte's  hiftory,  p.  137,  142, 
164,  and  179,  I  have  fully  refuted  in  my  former  volume 
(c.  xii.  f.  5).  And  the  fuggeftions  of  common  fenfe  are  all 
up  in  arms  againft  it.  If  the  Romans  maintained  no  garri- 
fons  in  Valentia  at  this  period,  the  Caledonians  muft  inftant-* 
ly  have  fbized  it. 

But  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  Mr.  Carte  induces  the  Ro-^ 
mans  to  leave  the  protection  of  Valentia  to  the  Provincials, 
when  from  his  own  account  it  was  phyfically  impoffible  for 
the  latter  to  proteft  it  at  all.'  He  has  ruined  the  great  barrier 
of  the  province,  the  wall  of  Antoninus.;  He  has  carried  off 
all  the  Roman  garrifons  from  the  cotmtry.  And  he  has  left 
the  inhabitants  without  fkill  to  ereft  a  fortification,  or  even 
to  fabricate  a  weapon.  The  Romans  therefore  refign^  up 
the  fafe-guard  of  Valentia,.  which  was  int^ded  for  their  own 
frontier,  in  fuch:  circuraftances  as  precluded  all  poffibility  of 
keeping  the  enemy  outiof  it,  s^nd  to  fuch  foldiers  as  had  on- 
ly their  naked  bodies  to  oppofe  to  them,  when  they  had  bro- 
ken in.  And  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful,  under  all  thefc 
ftrong  invitations  to  the  Caledonians  to  invade,  to  plunder, 
and  to  feize,  thefe  northern  favages  ftill  remained  inaftive  on 
the  borders,  would  not  ftep  over  the  .iHi-guarded  limit,  and 
declined  either  to  pick  up  the  booty  that  lay  at  their  feet,  or 
take  poffcffion  of  the  country  that  crouched  before  them. 
The  Roman  dominion,  Mf .  Carte  fays,  ftill  extended  to  the 
wall  of  Antoninusr. .  But  how  :l<?n&  this  amazing  infatuation 
of  the  Romws  with  regard  tO:  the  Provincials,  and  this  afto^ 
niftiing  interpofition  of  Provideniee  in  their  favour,  continued, 
Mr.  Carte  is  njot  pleafed  to  inform-  us.  Bath  continued  how- 
ever for  fonie  time.  Aiad  the  latter  efpecially,  by  its  fuipen^ 
fion  of  the^  ftxx>ngeft  aiftivities  of  our  nature,  it^  keeping  t]ie 
up-lifted,  arm  :of  Caledonia,  Jike  that  of  fome  gjant  in  old 

tapeftiy^ 
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tapeftiy,  hung  in  the  air,  and  unable  to  defcendon  the  devoted    N'  I. 
vidlim  below,  forms  one  of  the  moft  fignal  epochas  in  hiftory, 
and  was  left  to  be  difcovered  by  the  fagacity  and  fuggefted  by 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Carte. 

It  is  but  juftice  however  to  Mr.  Carte  to  acknowledge,  that 
in  the  miftakes  cenfured  under  the  former  paragraph  he  was 
led  away,  as  all  our  hiftorians  before  hini  and  fince  have  been, 
by  the  legitimated  and  authorized  abfurdities  of  Gildas  -,  and 
that,  in  thofe  of  the  latter,  he  was  carried  off  by  the  univerfal 
opinion  of  our  antiquaries  concerning  the  bounds  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  here.  He  faw  indeed,  what  few  had  ieen  before 
him,  the  inconfiftency  of  Gildas's  account  (literally  taken) 
with  the  Roman  relations,  and  the  contrariety  of  the  anti- 
quarian opinions  to  the  declarations  of  Bede.  But  he  had  not 
vigour  of  mind  fufficient  to  dQubt  the  authenticity  of  the  ge- 
neral affertions  of  either,  to  reprobate  them  as  direftly  con- 
trary to  authority,  and  to  rejeft  them  as  impoffible  to  be  true. 
In  this  he  failed  only  as  thoufands  had  done  before  him. 
And  he  has  the  merit  of  attempting  to  remove  the  embarralT- 
ment,  which  had  hung  almoft  unperceived  upon  the  hiftory, 
and  to  prevent  the  inconfiftency  of  the  relations  by  a  laxer  in« 
terpretation  of  the  words. 

The  Britons  are  faid  by  Mr.  Carte  to  re-edify  Antoninus's 
wall,  as  they  built  their  cabins,  with  ibds  and  turf.  But,  in 
the  hot  fcent  of  himfelf  and  all  our  writers  after  Gildas, 
he  has  forgotten  his  own  accounts  before,  and  involved  him* 
felf  in  grofs  contradi£fcions.  In  the  long  period  betwixt  their 
original  rudeneis  and  prefent  diftrefs,  they  had,  according  ta 
Mr.  Carte  himfelf  p.  123,  "  built  houfes  anfwerable  to  the 
**  dignity  of  their  chiefs,r-ere6ted  temples,  courts,  market-. 
**  places,  and  other  publick  buildings ; — and  fallen  by  degrees 
«*  into  all  the  fbftnefs,  delicacy,  and  vices  of  their  conquer- 
**  ors,  the  ufe  of  warm  baths,  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  porti- 
**  co's,"  &c.  And  even  in  their  ftate  of  original  rudenefs, 
when  they  built  their  cabins  of  fpds  and  turf,  Mr..  Carte  has 
already  told  us  p,  31,  that  they  alfo  ereded,  and   **  we  have 

'-  ftUl, 
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N""!.  "  ftill,  feveral  ftupendous  monuments  of  their  (kill,  as  applied 
"  to  mechanifm,  remaining  in  their  temples  of  Stonehenge, 
"  and  the  like  prodigious  ftruftures  in  other  places  of  thefe 
"  Britifti  ifles."  So  aftonifhingly  inconfiftent  are  thefe  no- 
tices of  Gildas  with  all  the  truths  of  hiftory  and  all  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity!  And  in  fuch  grofs  and  palpable  contra- 
diftions  have  our  writers  involved  themfelves,  by  the  credu- 
lity with  which  they  have  believed  his  narration,  and  the 
unthinkingnefs  with  which  they  have  copied  it  from  him. 

Thus  re-edified   however,    the  wall  of  Antoninus  is  faid 
to  have    '*  proved  a  very  weak  defence/'     And  Gtldas  fap, 
that  faftus  non  tam  lapidibus  quam  cefpitibtts  non  profuit 
(c.  12);    and  his  echo  repeats  the  words  after  him,  non  tam 
lapidibas'  qu^m  cefpitibus — ad  nihil  utilem  ftatuunt   (Bcde  L 
!.  c.  1 2).   But,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  fucceeding  feSs 
of  Gildas  and  of  Bede,  we  find  the  obfervation  infijiitely  im- 
pertinent in  both.     Their  account  here  plainly  impfies,  that 
the  wall  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  that  its  flight  material 
foon  gave  way  to  the  aflault,  and  that  the  Calcdomans  burft 
thi'ough  it  into  the  province.  -  And  yet,  according  to  their 
own  reprefentation,  this  was^  not  the  cafe  even  in  the  fmalleft 
article  of  faft.      The  fucceeding  inroads  of  the  Caledonians 
were  not  made  through  the  rampart  at  all.     And  this  barrier 
of  the  province  never  gave  way,  becaufe  it  wnas  never  attacfed. 
The  only  two  irruptions,  that  are  noticed  by  them  afterwards, 
are  both  defcribed  as  made  acro/s  the  Friths.     The  Scots  and 
Pifts,  fays  Gildas,  alis  remorum,  remigumque  brachiis*  ac  velis 
vento  finuatis,   vefti,    terminos  rumpunt  caeduntque   omnia 
(c.  12);  and,  curicis— trans  Tithicam  vallem  vefti, —  omnem — 
terrse  partem — muro  tcmis  capefflint  (c.  1 5) .     And  the  (ame 
enemies,    fays  Bede,    advefli  navibus,    ihrumpunt  terminos, 
caeduntque  omnia  (c.  12).     Both  thefe  writers  therefore  are 
guilty  of  making  an  obfervation,  that  refers  to  fefts  immedi- 
ately following  in  their  hiftories  for  its  own  propriety,  when 
thofe  very  fe6ts,    and  even  in  their  own  accounts  of  them, 
carry  not  the  fmalleft  relation  to  it.     And  intafuch  abfiirdities 
X  have 
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have  they  neceffarily  plunged  themfelvcs,  by  taking  up  a  fabu- 
lous iyftem,  of  hiftory,  and  throwing  out  the  obfervations  that 
the  general  afpeft  of  it  natiirally  provoked  from  them.— With 
thefe  abfurdities  ^h^wqvjer  Mr.j  Carte  chargeable,  though 

he  is  with ptHers.  mp  has  copied indeedthe obfervation.  But 
he  law  its  incpniiflency  with  the  fucceedihg  events.  And  en- 
tangled in  a  net,  from  which  hq  had  not  Ipirit  enough  to  extri- 
cate himfelf  at  biice,  by  burfting  the  threads  and  deftroying  the 
whole,  he  has' done  violence  tio  the  hiftory  and  accommodated 
ihe  fafts  to  the  reriiark.  Biit  he  has  done  it"  with  all  the  dif- 
fidenceof  a  cohlclous' alterer  of  records.  He  has  indireSlIy  in-' 
timatedf,  that  thfe  Caledonians  attacked  the  wall  and  broke 
through.,  it.  **  It  proved  a  very  weak  defence,"  he  (ays, 
**.  efjicciaTly  when  the  defendants  were  liabie  to  be  attacked  be- 
•^  hind' as  well  as  before,  upoh;the 'enemies  croffing  the  friths 
**  in  their  bbats  and  ciirroghs.  'The  S^ots  and  Pidb,  having  fur^ 
***  mmnied  this  ohftacle  *to  their,  thcurfionSf  over-ran  the  country". 
And  thus  Mr.  Carte  bfeiilg  afraid  to  defert  the  guidance  of  Gil- 
das  and  of  Bede,  and  yet  refolved  to  avoid  the  abfurdity  and 
efcape  &e  coiitradiftJitJii  whibh'  he  faw  in  them,  he  has  been 
oblige^''t6  ci^dn'g^  tlife  Cfeurfe  >1F  the  hiftory  and  falfify  the  nature 


ci'the 


^— "To  do  them  [the  Britons]  ftill  another  fervice  before 
«*'  their  .departure,  they'  jSireftfed  and  'affi|led  the  natives  in  re- 
.**  piairingthe  wait' of  Seveirjis,  which'was  built 'of  ftone,-  and 
**  lined  wilfli  4ties'ai''thft  way  between  fea  and  fea. — They 
^^  erefted  like  wife  on  the  coaft'of  the  ocean,  to  the  fouth  of  the 
•*  wall,  feveral' exploratory  turrets^  aftbrdihg  a  large  profpeft 
^*  of  the  fea,  ^t  prpper  diftances  from  each  other;  and  leaving 
•*  the  Britains  famples  of  arms,  with  inftruftjons  how  to  make 
;<*  them  for  their  defence,  quitted  the  ifland."  ' 

In  the  extract  before,  Mr.  Carte  had  called  the  work  of  the 
Britons  at  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  at  one  time  z  re-^iuildingf  and 
at  another  a  reparation,  of  the  rainpart*     And  he  now  calls  the 
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^h  .work  at  Severus*s  wall,  we  fee,  equally  a  reparation  of  it. 
That  he  has  afcribed  before,  and  this  he  attributes  now,  to  the 
iSritons  of  the  fifth  century.  But  the  feal  hiftdrtatt  of  tiiefe 
events  has  made  both  of  them' to  te  thie  original  ere^ons^ 
And  they  were  neither  built  nor  re-built  1^  the  Britons  of  this 
period.  I  have  already  quol:ed  Gildas's  words  cdncddiing 
Antoninus*s  wall.  And  what  he  fays  of  Sfevefus's  is  this. 
The  Romans,  fuadentes,  quia  et  hoc  putabant  aliquid  derelih- 
quendo  populo  cbmriipdi  accrefcere,  inufunii  nori  lit  alteniAi^ 
(lunptu  puhlico  priyatoque,  adjunftts  fecum  miierat)ilibus  ihdl* 
genis,  Iblito  ftru£lurae  more,  tramite  a  man  lifque  ad  olare,  Intef 
urbes,  quae  ibidem  fort^  ob  pietura  holtiiun  coUpcatae  ftierant, 
dire£lo  librant  (c.  14).  And  Bede  follows  him  clofely,  but 
with  more  knowledgo^  and  therefore  with  fome  variatioh.  Q)jin 
et,  qu6d  *et  hoc  fociis  quos  derelinquere,  cggebantur  aliquid 
oomrnodi  acilaturum  putabant,  munttn  a  mart  ad  mare  re6ta 
tramite  inter  urbes^  quae  ibidem  ob  motum  hoflium  faSbe  fue- 
rant,  ubi  et  Severus  quondam  vallum  f ecer at f  firmo  de  lapide  con* 
locariint ;  quem  videlicet  murufn>  haffceaus  f^mofiim  atque 
confpicuum,  ^Eun^tu  publico  privatoque^  adjun6la  fecum  Bri* 
tannorum  ihanu,  conftruebant  o6fco  pedes  latum  et  duodecim. 
altum,  re£li  ab  oriente  in  occafum  linel  (c.  12).  Cildas,  it  is 
plain,  confidered  this  as  the  original  erection  of  Severus's  wall. 
He  knew  nothing  either  of  Adrian^s  or  Antonine's  ramparts  of 
tiirf,  as  he  here  dedares  th^  Roma»  to  have  never  built  with 
any  other  materials  than  (lone.  And  b^ng  equally  ignorant 
of  Severus's  ereAing  a  ftone  wsJil,  while  his  co-temporary 
Kennius  was  well  acquainted  with  the  faiSlj^  though  he  mif^ 
took  the  fcene  of  it  (c.  19) ;  he  has  brought  down  the  date  of 
a  building,  which  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  fiftib.  But  Bede,  who  had 
accefs  to  fome  of  the  Roman  hiftorians>  knew  better  than 
to  follow  him  through  all  this  maze  of  ignorance.  The  latter 
indeed  knew  as  little  as  the  foiiher,  of  either  Antonine's  or 
Adrian's  fences.  But  he  did  of  Severus*s.  And,  in  reconciling 
this  fa£t  with  Gildas's,  he  has  been  forced  to  fall  into  ab- 
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furdil;^es.     Impofed  upon  by  the  conMcnce  of  th«  Briton,   '^^ 
in  his  attributing  the  ftone  rampart  betwixt  the  Solway  and 
Tyne  to  th?  later  Provincials  #  fee  found  himfelf  obliged  ta 
encounter  thp  juft  fentimtnts  of  the  fohplwr?  in  his  tirac>  wi4 
infift  upon  it  that  Scverus's  conftnj.6Uon  w?is  only  of  tur£ 
(c.  5),  thus  coofoiuxdiAg  it  witli  Adrian's.    And,  under  the 
influence  of  the  fame  deluding  fpuit,  he  has  referred  the  real 
rampart  of  Severus  tQ  Gildas's  bjaijlders^  caufing  them  to  ere£)i 
it^  as  Severus  erected  his»  in  the  line  that  Adrian's  had  der 
(bribed  before*     Having  done  this^  he  has  been  implicitly  fol-. 
lowed  by  almofl  all  our  hiftorians,  and  tranfmitted  the  united 
abfurdities  of  Gildas  and  himlelf  through  a  long  courie  of  ages. 
At  length  Mr.  Carte  fucceeds  to  t})e  taik  of  writing  this  por-. 
tion  of  our  hiftcKry.     And^  h^g  poiTeft  of  more  knowledge 
than  Bede,  he  is  forced  to  make  a  greater  variation  from  Gil- 
das.  Never  once  imagining,  any  more  than  Bede  had  done,  that 
Gildas  could  poflibly  be  fb  totally  deceived,  as  he  appears  to  have 
been,  in  fadls  which  are  fixed  only  a  century  before  his  birth  i 
he  adopts  the  incident  that  Bede  had  adopted,  but  applies  it 
very  differently  from  both.    Gildas  had  fixed  bis  ilone  rampart 
as  die  firft  Hxzi  crofTed  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway.    Bedq 
had  mad^  his  only  the  fecond  in  time,  thoi^  the  fin^  ^  ftone. 
And  Mr.  Carte  makes  his  to  be  the  fecond  in  ftone,.  and  evea 
the  third  in  time.    Knowing  Adrian  to  have  raiied  one  of  turf, 
apd  Severus  another  of  ftx>ne,  acrofs  the  heart  of  the  ifland  ^ 
he  was  conftrained  to  turn  Bede's  and  Gildas's  original  erection 
into  a  mere  re-edification  or  repairing*     This  he  did,  thotigh 
he  knew  Severus's  wall  to  be  defcribed  in  the  Notitia,  a  few 
years  only  before  this  fuppofed  re-edification  of  it,  as  in  all 
its  original  perfe^ion,  defended  by  eighteen  ftations,  and  guards 
ed  by  the  main  body  of  the  Roman  forcc^  in  the  ifland ;  and 
though  he  knew  both  it  and  Antonine's  to  have  come  down 
nearly  in  their  original  perfection  to  the  days  of  Bede  (c.  i  a)^ 
and  to  have  been  miftakenly  attributed  by  him,  not  in  the  ge-^^ 
neral  ignorance  of  the  Roman  hiftory  at  that  time,  but  from 
his  ftrong  prepofieflion  in  favour  of  Gildas's  veracity,  to  the 
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Britons  of  the  fifth  century.  And  neither  Bede  nor  Mr.  Carte 
could  do  any.  thing  elfe,  if  they  were  obliged,  as  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  ages  obliged  the  latter  particularly,  to  take  both 
Gildas's  and' the  Roman  accounts  together,  ahd  compbxmd 
the  repughant  partidles  into  one  mafs.  • 

In  defcribing  the  laft  wall  of  the  Brjtons  or  the  rampart  of 
Severus,  Gildas  remarks,  that  it  was  carried  inter  urbes  quae 
ibidem'y^r// ob  metuni  hoftium  *c6nocatge  fueraht,  alqng^  a  line 
of  cities,  which  had  been  built  there  perhaps  is  i  barrier  ^againfl: 
the  enemy.  Fi'bm  the  general  fbrm  of  his  expreflibn  it  is  plain,^ 
that  by  cities  hii  mean^  ftation^  j  referring  to  the  great  chain  of 
forts,  which  was  carried  from' the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  before 
the  reign  of  Adrian  (&,  I;  c*  xil.  X:  5),  and  comprehending  in 
the  idea*  the  towns)  that  Had  long  fince  rifen,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  th^ni:  '/'But^not  acquainted  even  with  the  ru- 
diments of  the  Itomart-BHtifli  hiftory,  he  knew  not' with  any 
affurance  for  what  they  were  intended.  And  he  only  imagined 
fromtheirdireftion  acrofs  tl>e  ifland,  that  they  were  defigned 
to  prevStit  thd  irtciirfiorl^  X>f  thfe,  barbarian?  from  the  north,  'to 
whom  indeed  he  couM  ^afcribe 'them;  bf'/ahy  of  the  forts  and 
towns  irf  the  kirigdbr&,'  Upoii  his '.b^Vn  principles,'  ifis  very  dif- 
ficult foi  fay.  .  And,  in  all  probability,  his  unthinking",  ipirit 
was  never  troubled  with  the  queftion.  Bede  however  with 
mdre  kriowle&gis  was/lefs"cauti6tis  out.Gildas*s  hefitatihg 

expreffiod,  ahd- aflehsthe^  cities  '(as  h'e  ftill  c^lls  them,  thouglx 
he  khdw  them;  tlcf'tfe  forts),  to  havc^befen  aftvially  fcuilt  ifor  that 
purp6fe/  ihtfer  tii-bes  qiise  ibidem  ob  metuiii  hoftium  faftae 
fuei-ant;  And  Mt.' Carte  follows  Vnn  fo  clofely,  as  ftill  to  de- 
nominate theih  cities  after  him.  ^evehis's  wall,  he  fays,  '*' waa 
«*  lined  with  citihili  the'way^*;  '  All  three  give  us  this  account 
of  the  fccbiid- wall,  in'cbntridiifihCtibn  to  the  firft.  And.  that 
Gildas  flioiild,  h  ndt  td'be  wbndered  at.  But  that  Bede  does, 
who  fpeaks  of  Antonimis's  wall  as  remaining  very  lofty  anci 
very  broad  iii  his  time ;  and  'ftill  more,  that  Mr.  Carte 
does,  v\^ho  knew  the  wall  to  haVe  been^  lately  furveyed,  mea- 
fured,  and  deicribcd  by  fcveral  writers ;    is  very  furprizing. 
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There  is  well  known  to  be  a  chain  of  forts  equally  along  this  ^  N^  I' 
bullwark  and  the  other.    And  thofe  of  Antonine's  are  no  lefs 
than  thirteen  in  number,  were  probably  eighteen ,  and  were  fet 
twice  as  clofe  as  Scverus's  (Horfeley  p.  173). 

Mr.  Carte  proceeds,  and  adds  from  Gildas  and  his  faithful 
interpreter  Bede,  That  juft  befor  e  their  departure  the  Romans 
ered^d  alfo  for  the  Britons  **  feveral  exploratory  turrets  upon 
«*'  the'coaft  of  the  ocean,  to  the  fouth  of  the  wall,  at  proper 
^^  kiiftances  from  each  other/'  And  here  he  has  been  led  aftray 
again,  partly  by  the  fuggeftions  of  his  authors,  and  partly  by 
the  feduftions  of  his  own  fagacity.  Gildas  fays  thus  :  in  litore 
— oceahi,  ad  meridian  am  plagam,  qui  naves  eorum  habebantur, 
et  Inde '  barbariise  ferae-  beftiae  timebantur,  turres  per  intervalla 
ad  profpefitum  maris  tollocant;  Bede  fpeak  the  fame  language : 
in  litore  oceani  ad  meridiem,  qu6  naves  eorum  habebantur, 
quia  et  inde  barbarbrum  inruptio  timcbatur,  turres  per  inter- 
valla ad  profpe6kim  itiaris  collocant.  -  And  Mr.  Carte  appears 
to  have  differed  a'  Iktie  ffom  his  authojities,  in  order  to  give 
their  afTertions  aifxbre  authentick  air.  'Gildas  afErms  the  Ro^ 
mans  to^  teive  built  4htfe  exploi^tory  tuirets  on  the  coaft,  not 
in  general  **  t6  the  fouth  df  the  wall,'!  bit  ftiuch  more  con- 
finedly ,  on  the  fouthern  (bote  of  the  iflaYtd.  And  he  has  evert 
i^ontrafted  this  bonfined  difpofition  of  thcim,  by  a  few  attendant 
*^d^  that  havcndt  bfeen  remarked.  He  fays  that  the  Romans 
feuUt  their  tdweh  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  country;  qui 
mWi  eorum*  hdbebahtttr,  where  the  Rbman  navy  was  flationed  > 
poiiitirig  evidently  to  the' harbour  of  Rhutupis^  and  the  ftation 
©f^he  fleet  that  awed  the  northern  feiis.  Rhutupi,  lays  Richard, 
— portiiS'-<'--clafli '  Rbmanorumy  quae  oceano  feptentnonali  do- 
mirtibatul-,  recipienda  ftffitu^  idoneus  (p.  17).  And,  having 
tliUs  cleared  t&e  msfAo  Gildas's  general  meaning,  we  can  dif-^^ 
cern  what  are  the  obje^ :  to  <  which  he  alludes,  and  how  he 
came  to  apply  them  as  he  has^  done;  In  his  wild  and  deful- 
tory  way  of  relating  the  fa^s  that  he  has  miftaken,  he  afferts 
the  RamSns.  t»  have  built  expldratory  towers  about  the  foiith- 
caftfem  point  of  the  ^illaiid,   where  their  navy  was  Rationed, 
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N''  I.  becaufe  of  the  i^c^enfions  which  wcr«  f  nt^rtained^  tl^t  fejnc 
barb^iatis,  whom  he  has  never  apticcd  beFbr^  bM  dpes  not  nama 
at  prefent,  but  who  were  certainly  Saxons,  fpi^t  infeft  thpfe 
feas  with  their  fhip$.  Thefe  towers  were  ||laced  9i  certain  dif-^ 
tances  along  th^  (hore>  in  order  to  keep  a  gooi  lookrout  to  &af 
apd  readily  apprize  the  admiral  at  HichborougH  of  4ny  Saxon 
vefTdis  upon  it.  And  immediately  on  th¥  notice^  no  doubts 
he  wa$  tQ  detach  fome  of  his  cruizer^  m  qu^  of  jtheoi.  In 
this  view  of  things,  the  exploratory  turr^  were  very  uicfbl 
conftru^ioos ;  from  their  fituation  along  the  gwat  aai|^  g£  the 
ifland,  commanding  both  the  eaftem  and  £>uthem  feas^  and 
^onreying  inimediate  intelligence  of  every  Saxon  ihip  that 
offered  to  come  round  iato  the  cba^mdi.  This  is  plainly  the 
ob)e6):  which  Gildas  hfid  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote.  And  it 
informs  us  of  a  cireumftwce  in  the  Roman  mode  of  guarding 
the  narrow  leas  from  pirates^  which  was  totally  unknown  to  us 
before.  In  his  parage  to  and  from  France,  which  was  bom 
that  harbour  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  and  continued  to  be 
fb  even  in  the  feventh  centuj^  (Eddius's  Wilfiid  c,  13) ;  he 
had  feenthelG^  tiHxeta^p^  th^fkif^,  and  at  ^^ted  diftancc^  from 
the  harbour  of  Rhutupi^,  an^  fpund  them  all  referred  to  the 
Rom^s.  He  could  not  afo*ibe  them  to  the  earlier  Rom.ans  le- 
ading in  the  iiland^  becaufe  he  wildly  fancied  them  to  have 
never  refided  in  it  at  aO.  .  He  could  not  attribute  them  to  thp 
JSritons^  becaufe  this  would  be  to  oppofe  the  tra^tipn,  which 
inuft  then  have  been  infinitely  lively,  and  he  imagined  them 
to  he  incapable  even  of  erecting  a  wall  of  ftone.  And  he 
therefore  configned  them  to  the  dq>arting  Romans,  though 
the  v.ery  pofition  of  them,  about  the  ftation  of  the  Romaa 
navy^  ifhew^  them  to  the  moft  unthinking  mind,  to  have  been 
ere^ed  there  when  the  navy  was  ilationed  in  the  neighbour-* 
hood,  and  to  have  been  only  an  accompaniment  of  it.  Mr. 
Carte  law  the  folly  of  this,  and  corieded  it.  Inftead  oi  a 
few  turrets  at  the  fouth-eaftem  point  of  the  ifland^  which 
could  be  but  of  little  utility  when  the  Roman  navy  was  gone» 
and  without  their  relation  to  tha^  mwft  jtppear  v^  ridicu* 
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loufly  confined  to  fo  finall  a  part  of  the  fliorc ;  he  has  fixed 
^em  all  round  the  provincial  parts  of  the  ifland.  And  he  has 
improved  the  fcnfe  of  his  author  by  cxtendmg  his  obfervation. 
But  he  has  tott^dly  altered  the  fed.  And  Gildas  fays  one  thing 
^d  Mr.  Carte  another. 

*    Mr.  Cairtc  fubjcmis^  That  the  Romans  left  Ae  Provincials 
^*  famples  of  arms,   with  inftru6tions  how  to  make  them.*" 
Gildas's  words  are  thefe,  exemplaria  inftituendorum  armorumr 
-t^nqmint^  and  Bedid's  tfiefe^  pradbebant  inilituendormn  exem- 
plaria armonrm.    The  inftrttftions  for  making  the  arms  were 
-forely  as  nectf&uy  as  tte models  themfehes,  to  a  peoptefo  rude, 
ighd^rant,  and  ftopid  as  the  Britons  are  repreiented  to  have 
been ;  and  yet  were  fiiA^given  by  Mr.  Cate  himfelf.    Bcde  and 
CiMas  only  leave  them  the  patterns.    And  I  note  it,  merely  to 
HQiew  how  Mr.  Carte  is  obliged,  even  in  the  moft  trifling  ftrokes. 
of  hiftory,  to  add  to  his  atithor  and  eke  out  his  fbrtiments,  in 
order  to  make  hhn  ipeak  the  language  of  common  &nfe.— 
When  we  confider  the  real  ftate  of  the  provinces  in  the  time  of 
Gildas,.  adorned  (as  he  him&lf  fays)  with  twenty-eig^  fupe* 
Tiour  towns  and  ibme  lofty  caftles  of  ftone,  and  in  faft  re* 
pleniihed  with  gjreat  towns  from  end  to  end,  and  proteded  by 
an  infinite  number  of  ftrong  Nations  and  handfeme  caftles; 
one  cannot  conceive  it  pofiible  for  any  degree  of  unthinking^ 
nefs  to  overk)ok  the  obvious  inference  anting  from  this,  and 
not  to  fee,  tiiat  either  die  Romans^  had  refided  reguhuiy  in  the: 
4il^md,  or  that  the  provincials  were  a  people  highly  polifhed 
and  powerful ;  and  that,  if  the  former  was  the  cafe,  all  his  owm 
htftory  of  the  Roman  tranfa£Hons.in  the  comitry  muft  be  falfe,. 
or.  If  the.  latter,  all  his  imputations  upon  the  Britons  abfurd. 
And  when  we  further  refle6l,  that  in  his  time  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  legionaries  continued  fKll  in  their  colonies,  and  that 
thofe  of  Camborittim,.  Lindum„  Aquse.  8oib„  Ifca,  Silurum,. 
and  Deva,  at  leafl,  had  never  yet  been  reduced  by  the  Saxons ;. 
one  is  equally  amazed  at  the  folly,  which  could  defcribe  the 
Britons  at  the  Roman  departure,  as  without  ffcill  even  to  make- 
a  common  weapon  of  war,,  till  the  Romans  gave  them  inflnic- 
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tions  and  left  them  models.    The  -annourers  of  the  colenles 
jnuft  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with  their  bufinefs  as  ever 
they  had  been,  and  as  ready  to  praftife  their  profeffion.     Jhe 
.armouries  alfo  in  the  colonies  and  ftations,.allovej:  the  kipgdon^, 
muft  have  been  well  repleniihed  with  the  nec^flary  v^eapon^  cf 
.war.    And  in  all  probability  Gildas  h^d  feen  {oxne  o^thefe  ma- 
gazines, and  obferved  there  what  is  ufual  in  armpudes,  {ovac 
Specimens  of  arms  that  were  highly  fiiiiihed  and  particularly 
ihewn;  and  full  of  what  he  had  read  concerning  the  igno- 
rance and .  feeblenefs  of  the  Provincials  at  the,  Roman  de^ 
paiture,  and,  like  a  weak  man  and  a  young  hiftorian,  be^ 
ueving  rather  what  he  had  read  than  what  he  faw, .  ,and  ac- 
.commodating  the  latter  to.  the.  former,  he  fuppored-thp^^^e- 
^mens  to  be.  merely  famples,  and  ima^ned  the  Rom^s  to 
have  kft  only  thefe   as^   models,!    ^d  the  Britons  to  haw 
.fabricated  the  reft  after  them.,,.;  But^it  it  difficult  to  trace 
,the  wildling    aberrations   of  unthinkingaefa  and  ignorance. 
.  And  it  is.  not  worth  the  trouble  perhaps,  if  we  could.     We 
need  only  to  obferve  at ,  prefent,  in  afldit^n  tp  what  we  have 
remarked r^¥pady.  That  G^das!s,x?^e(cI^t^tV?a  is  as,.contrar 
,di^9ry  as  it., is  abfurd,  and  that  he  4?fqa^  the.|lomans  as 
.  under  the  . neceffity  of  leaving  mcjdcjs ;9f  arpis  for* :  th^,  Brir 
tons,,  when  a  little  before  this  event  he  intimates  the  Britons 
to  have^beqi  aiSlually  provided  with  arms^  and. makes  th^ 
Rpipana  ejchort  them  to  ufe^  their  target^,  their..  fwoKd^i^  and 
their  .fpe^, '  and  ,tO:  %ht  the  enemy  gaUanUy  wijt|;i  them  ^ 
^confuefcendo  ajcmis  ac  >driliter  dunicandp«  land  inftru^s  pieltis 
enfibus,  hafl;is,.et  ad  csdem  promptas  prptenderet  manus  (c.  i^) 


P.  174 — ^^^176.  '*  The  .time  of  the  Romans  muttipg  Britain 
'^  is  not  fo  well  afcertained^  .as  the  year  of  the  Jaft  application, 
^'  which  the  Britains  made  to  ^tius  for  fuccaurs.--*It  was  A.D. 

448,  when  that  general  was  for  the  third  time  conful  with 

Symmachus. — The  enemies  which  now  invaded  them  were. 

the  Pidts  and  Scots. — The  Pifts  encouraged  by  the  fuccours 
^'  pf  thefe  new  allies  [the  Scats  from  IrelandJ^  were  jcver  after 

"  [from 
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**  from  the  reign  of  Conftantine]  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  the  Ro-  ^"''  ^ 
•*  mans  and Britains—:  till  at  laft,  about  A.D.432 — ,  uponhear- 
**  ing  that  the  Romans  had  refolved  to  fend  no  more  fuccours  to 
**  Britam,  they  left  off  the  practice  of  carrying  home  the  booty# 
**  which/  they  had  got  in  their  incurfions,  and  took  poireilian 
**  of  all  the.eaftieim  pfart  of  the  country  that  lay  between  the 
^*  two  walls ;  fettling  themfelves  with  their  families  in  Lothian 
*'  and  Northumberfand/' 

I  have  noted    this   paflagie,   to .  point    out   two    miflakes 
in  it.     A  fli^t  ttrova^  in  chlt>n<^gy  here  is  attended  by  a  great 
one  in  hjEk.-^Attbu  was  conful  for  the  third  time,  and  had 
JSymmachus  for  his  colleague,  in  446.    .In<448  Zeno  and  Poft^ 
humianus  were  confuls.     And,  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  this  equally  fixes  the  date  of  the  other  tranfac- 
tions,  the  dejxaiture  of  th^  Romans,  the  invafion  of  the  Cale- 
donians, the  attack  tipon  them  by  the  Britons,  and  their  re^ 
treat  into  the.  north  again ;    incidents  ail,  that  immediately 
preceded  or.  immediately  followed  the  addrefs  to  Aetius. — ^But 
Mr.  Carte  has  made  a  much  more  important  errour,  which  ex- 
tends itfelf  over  feveral  pages  here,  176,  -177,  and  178,  and 
lies  in  fettling^  the  .Caledonians  by  conqueft  along  the  northern 
ihore  of  Valcfitia^  axyi  that  as  early  as  432/    Valentia  was 
not  pofiefibd  by  them  till  ages  after  this  period.     And  we  have 
:decifiv€  evidence  of  their  not  being  eftablifhed  there,  fo  late  as 
thd  year  of  the.  Roman  departure,  446.    Ulis  [Romanis]  ad 
fuatreverteiitihuf,  fays  GiM^s,  em^gunt  ceitatim  de  curicis^ 
tquilbus  funt  trans  [Hthib^am  yfdle^j  vodii,  Scotorum  Pi£torum^ 
iquegregcB;  et  omnem  "aquilo^alem  extremamque  terrae  par- 
4:em  pit)  indigenis  mura  tenus  capeffunt  (c«  15).     The  Pids 
k>f  this  pdridd,  we  fee,  were  equally  fettled  with  die  Scots  be* 
yonA  tilt:  Pridis.    And  from  theoice  it  was  that  they  (alUei  out 
with  tile  withers,.  hix>ke.  into  Valentia^  and  overscan  it  to  Seve*-* 

Tus's'WdlL   '•    . 

.  .1  ... 
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P.  17S.  <*  The  Romans  had  kft  them  [tiie  Bntoos]  foitt 
enough  for  their  fecurity^  where  they  nngfat  itendezvons  in 
numbers^  and  be  ready  to  cut  ofF  the  Jdr^^gfing  parties  of 
the  enemy^  as  opportunities  oSevod  -,  but  it  was  incompat* 
ibie  with  their  humour^  to  fiUthentwith  ganilons.  The 
Britains — ^in  all  ages — could  not  bear  to  be  cooped  up  within 
walk ;  they  hated  fieges^  asid  flighted  all  manner  of  fbrtifi* 
cations ;  their  woods  ferving  them  inftead  of  caftles^  and 
moralies  being  the  only  mtrenduneiits  and  ramparts  ta 
^4iich  they  trufled.— They  werer-^meij^enenced  in  war^ 
deftitute  of  arms,  ignonmt  as  wdl  of  the  ^abrick  3S  the  uie 
of  weapons.'* 

From  the  defcriptian  that  is  hepe  ^en  of  the  BditoHS  af 
prefent,  one  muft  foppofe  die  Provincials,  who  for  Am  or 
four  centuries  had  been  improving  unde^  the  accumulated  tt* 
fmements  of  9lome,  to  have  been  in  an  inftant,  as  by  the 
llroke  of  a  ma^sd  wand*  divefted  of  all  their  acquired  graces;, 
and  from  a  poliAied  people^transformed  into  a  nation,  of  £ivagea. 
Their  knowledge  'even  of  the  mechanick  aita^  tbdfe  infieriour 
inftruments  of  civilizsEition,  which  the  ^onveinences  and  ner 
ceffities  of  Hfewill  always  eaufe  to  be  retained  'wbere  they 
are  once  learned,  and  which  iucceilive  «ges  of  barbatiiin  bnc 
never 'been  able  to  exterminate  in  any  other  i  country ;  all  tb]» 
was  erazed  'at  once  from  the  minds  ojf  tftl^^he  artifioeiB  in  tht 
kingdom,  and  merely  by  the  #todt  «f  di6  Roman  dspaiture 
from  it.  And,  even  before  the'Calodotafians  had  yet  broke  » 
upon  them,  we  fee  a  moft  miraculoiis  ahara&on  ia  the  «ipe£^ 
of  the  tfland,  the  general  perfpeftive  entbdy  inverted,  and  tbp 
tin-leetered  barbarians  of  JBritain^  <nuiid  agsdn.upon  1^  INg^ 
inftead  of  tlhe  refined  Pn6viricials.  3ui  n3m,  Iggfidemain  oiF 
ignorance  and  folly  is  carried  ftill  further.  The  B^Stona  jUC 
not  only  ftript  of  all  their  improvements  under  the  Romans, 
but  even  of  thofe  which  they  were  poflefled  of  before  the  Ro- 
mans came  among  them.     Fromjthe  heights  of  civility  and 
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{)olkene&  reduced-  to  their  original  rudfenefk.  they  are  even 
made  to  defcexid  fome  ages  lower»  and  defcribed  as  more  igno- 
f^d^,  hrutaU  ^d  favagje  than  even  their  forefathers  at  theif  £rft 
population  of  the  ifland  perhaps.  "  They  were  deftitute  of 
"  arms/'  and  *^  ignorant  as  well  of  the  fabrick  as  the  ufe  of 
**  weapons."  Thi&iafucha  monftrous^  account  of  a  nation, 
fomething  fo  infinitely  extravagant,  ridiculous,  and  abfurd,  that 
to  be  expoled  it  needs  only  to  be  recited.  And  the  credulit]^  of 
ages,  that  have  fa  long  recdved  theie  opinions,  is  truly  ama- 
zing;  eipqdally  of  Unp^i  chat  have  alFe^bed  the  moft  unlimited 
rce|)tiicirm  im  matters  demonftrably  true,  while  they  implicitly 
beUeved  in  others  that  were  fo  paljpably  Mk. 

Bxit  balf  this  abfurdity  is  not  ftriddy  chatigeabk  upon  Gil*- 
dasb  thot^hit  has  been  always  fuppofi^  to  be  ib.  He  fays 
j^ot  tfas^t  the  Px^inqals  .wece  totally  deftit«te  of  arms,  and  en- 
tirdy  ignorant  of  the  u|e  of  thenu  He  intimates,  as  I  have 
oHerved  before,  that  they  haid  arms,  particularly  targ^et^ 
fwords^  and  ^pears;  (/:.  14).  ^d  he  deiaibea  them  immfdir' 
ateiy  afibeniiracda  Uiung(  Sevtnu's  wsUl  with  their  troops  (c'  1 5), 
not  fucety.  with  an.Miiatmcd  i^uiutude,  but  with  furcies  prgr 
perly  accoutcred. 

Mr.  Carte's  d^fcriptipiv  9f  thet  pro^ces  at  thi$  period,  iar 
4e^,  is  ^uch  as  was  never  given  of  a  jiiati<m  bjC^Q)*^, .  ^4  wil^ 
it  iis  tp  be  .hopedi  »evet  be  ■'p}fvi  .9^!im^  J'f^in  th?  Frith*  t» 
tiv^,  Channel  there  was  not  a  weapc^  j^  p^  iflaiidi  except  a  few 
patterns  titat  were  left  by  the.  Rqiqans^  .^4.^^  w^icik  we  muit 
fUppo^e  the  rude  artiils  odf  3f itaiqt  now  beg^nnitig  to  Oi^f  avkr 
ward  imitations.    And  ev^n,  if  there  ^ad  heea  any,  tUe  ?ror 

yincials  were  /u<^  ab^ute  bfurljariaQa aq^^f/^^^*;,^  they  did 
xiotjkfiow  how'  to  handle.  thj»|[ir  /  Ye;t,  tp  (^fm  tlie  coatradvb>- 
fipej^,  :th$M^;nwift  faqghteo,  .(1^,  any  thing  fan)  t!b£  ah%dity,»  oi 
the  'iiQ^es,' theie  sfre  the  pQrf9o^  whon^'Mrv  Carte:  df Scribes 
at  the  fame  inftant,  s^  **  .employii^  their  fwoi^a  againlli  onk 
'♦another"  (p.  lyij^),.  apd  jjfaft^fpfirardA,/,*  /^ing^ftomt^ 
*«  fafbieflfes,  £aUing  <ip<m ^e,wjvail^ 

**  country,  and  routing  them  in  feveral  engagements"  (p.  i8q). 

U  u  u  2  Thus 


/ 
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'^  '•  Thus  men  dcftitute  of  arms  appear  with* their  fwords  in  their 
hands,  and  perfons,  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  their  weapons,  are 
fonnd  handling  them  with  (kill    and  wieldinsr  them  trith 


Ipirit. 


A  painted  veil  prince  Vortigera  had  on. 
Which  from  a  naked  Pift  his  grandfire  won. 


4C 
4€ 


But  let  us  proceed.  *  • 

The  Britons  in  all  ages,  it  is  faid,  could  not  bedr  to  be 
cooped  up  in  walls,  and  therefore  flighted  every  kind  of  for- 
tification, their  woods  fervitig  them  inftead  of  caftles,  *and  mo- 
ralles  being  their  only  entrenchments  artd  ramparts.  The  falfity 
of  this  account  I  have  (hewn,  fufficiently  in  the  firit  Book.  And 
Mn  Carte  himfelf  fhall  Ihew  it  here  agaih.  \On'  the  original 
advance  of  the  Romans  into  the  countiy;  'he  fays  the  Britons 
retired  into  the  woods,  to  a  place '  exceeding;iy  well  fortified 
by  art  and  nature,  all  the  avenuies  to  it  being  Ihut  up  by 
a  great  number  of  large  trees,  felted  and  laid  acrols;  and 
kept  themfelves  within  this  ftifrnefs;  which  feemed  to  have 
bcjcn  prepared  long  before  for  fome  fuch  purpofe'*  (p.  90)-. 
On  their  coming  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  Mr.  Carte  ob- 
ferves  that  "  Caffivelaun's  town  (fo  the  Britons  called  a 
'•  thick  grove  witih  a  lawn  in  the  middle  of  it,  furrounded 
"  with  a  ditch  and  ranlpart — )  -^-Caefar  found  very  ftrbngly  for- 
"  tified  both  by  art  aftd  riatufe':  he  ftormedit  however  in 
*'  two  places"  (p.  94).  It  is  alfo  faid  by  him  of  Claudius^ 
that  "  advancing .  into  the  country  of  the  Trinovantes  [he] 
•*  took  Camulodunum,  the  royal  feat  of  Cuntfbdine'*  (p.  10 1). 
And  Suetonius  tellr  us- oF  Vttfpaflart,  he/^dds,  "  that  he 
*'  tock  above  twenty  towns"  in  reducihg  only  '^  two  nations 
**  of  Britain*'  (p.  102).  Yet  thefe  are  the  people,  that  '^  in 
"  all  ages  had  flighted  all  manner  of  fortifications."  And 
thefe  are  the  warriours,  who  never  had  any  thing  but  '*  woods 
♦*  for  their  caftles  and  moralTes  for  thdr  entrenchments." ' 

r 
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P.  179,  **  They  [the  Britons]  were  not  only  unexperienced 
•*  in  war,  deftitute  of  arms,  ignorant  as  well  of  the  fabrick 
•*  as  the  life  of  weapons,  but  (what  was  ftill  worfc)  divided 
**  among  themfelves ;  without  any  common  or  regular  chief- 
^'  tain  eftablifhed  among '  them,  or  any  fettled  method  of 
^^  forming  an  union,  .fo  as  to  be  able  to  a6l  with  a  proper 
f^  concert.  By  the  Romans  withdrawing  their  officers  and 
*^  forces,  the  ufual  government  of  Britain  was  difiblved ;  and 
•*  the  power  of  the  nation  naturally  reverted,  to  the  heirs  of 
**  the  Britifli  chieftains,  who  had  enjoyed  it  before  the  Roman 
^*  conqueft.  It  was  difficult  to  diftingui(h  thefe,  at  the  di* 
<^  fiance  of  fo  many,  ^es,  as  had  pafTed  fince  that  conqueft ; 
'<  at  leaft  in  the  countries,  where  the  Roman  laws  and  cuf- 
««  toms  had  univerfally  prevailed,  and  the  Britains  had  lived 
f '  intermixed  and  intermarrying  with  the  Romans.  The  pre- 
^^  tenfions  of  various  perfons  to  the  headfhip  of  particular 
'  clans  and  nations  could  not  fail  of.  producing  intefline 
<<  broils,  and  of  openiiig  a  terrible  icene  of  diibrder  and  con* 
•*  fufion/' 

All  this  proceeds  upon  the  miilaken  principle  which  I  have 
fufficiently  refuted,  I  think,  in  the  preceding  volume.  That 
the  royalties  of  the  provinciated  Britons  were  deflroyed  by 
the  Romans,  and  all  the  kings  reduced  to  private  perfons.  I 
have  fhewn  the  Britifh  fovereigns  to  have  continued  in  pof- 
feflion  of  their  crowns,  as  much  after  the  Roman  conqueft  as 
before  it.  And  all,  that  is  requifite  to  be  done  at  prefent,  is 
to  mark  the  ftrange  contradi6^orintfs  of  thefe  afTertions  to 
the  £a6ts  in  Mr.  Carte. and  his  authors.  '*  There  was  at  this 
«*  time,"  .fays  Mr.  Carte  pw  188-^189,  **  but  one  kingdom 
^*  of  any  confiderable  force,  among  the  Britains— :  the  reft  of 
*^  Britain  was  filled  with  an  inconceivable  number  of  Uttle 
^*  princes ;.— rthus  Mduas  was  king  of  ihe  marfhy  parts  of 
IV  Somer&t  &c. ; — ^and  J.  take  thcr  famous  Ambrofius  to  have 
•*  ;bcen  prince  pf  Wilts  ficc.  i — and  the  kings  of  Gwent  or 

2  "  Monmouthfhire 
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^"^  ^ /*  Monmouthfliirc  arc  mentioned  on  various  occafions/' 
Can  any  accounts  be  conceived  more  directly  repugnant 
to  each  other,  than  thcfe  are  ?  The  country,  which  before 
had  not  a  fmgle  prince,  qhief,  or  fovereign  witiiin  it,  we  find 
by  fome  ftrange  and  uimoticed  revohition  to  be  filled  widi 
an  inconceivable  number  of  them.  And  in  page  191  Vorti^ 
gem  cads  **  a  general  council  of  all  the  princes  and  diieftains 
'^  in  Britain/'  But  let  us  leave  Mr.  Carte  and  go  to  his 
authod's.  And  there  we  find  every  diing  aa  I  have  reprefented 
it,  the  whole  country,  as  before,  cantoned  into  kingdoms 
and  governed  by  monarchs.  The  parents  of  Ambrofius, 
lays  GiUas,  were  fovereigns,  and  flain  loon  after  the  com-^ 
inencement  of  the  Saxon  hoftilities,  txrcifi^  ill  e^em  paren-^ 
tibus,  purpuri  nimirum  indutis  (c.  25).  And  Yortigeni  he 
calls  the  chief  mcmarch  of  the  Britonf^  >  cnm  fiiperbo*  ty- 
xanno  Gurthrigemo  Brittamiorain  duce  (c«  23).  Nenntus  alio 
fpeaks  equally  of  king  VortigiBm,  rex  Vortigernus  (a  35); 
and  fays  that  he  hdd  tiie  monarchy  of  Britain,  regnafaat  in 
Britannia  (c.  2^).:  He  ^p«ak6  liktwtfe'  «f  Cuoirrangon  king 
of  Kent,.  Guouuangono^rege  Mgnan^t  in  Candi  (c.  36),  and 
even  of  the  kings  of  the  Britons  in  general,  cum  regibus  Bri-* 
tonum  (c.'6iyj  And*  die  Saxon  chrankle  notices  Vortigem 
exprefsjy  as  a  king,  calls  Kim  adually  the  monarch  of  tfai 
Britons,  and  afierts  ^  him,  as  ^  fiich,  to  have  called  the  Saxons 
into  the  tfiand  (A,  D.  455  and  449). 

'  So  little  was  the  wholei  compafk.  of  Roman  Britain  withoot 
kings  in  it,  at  the.  departure  of  the  Rxmrnns.  And  fo  Httk 
wa$  this  thd  cafe  with  k,  even  according  to  Mr.  Cartels  own 
repr^ehtations  in:  other  parts  of  his  hiftory.  Indeed,  if  it 
had  been  fo,.  the  ptovinces  would  have  been  in  fuch  a  fittnu 
tion,  •  as  no  iregion  Was  ever  ia  fince  the  creation.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  bting  broke  into  a  varitty  of  diftinA  and 
independent  £were%iitics>  and  the  old  line  of  their  prince^ 
extinct  or  forgotten  in^eaeh,  ample  Ikenfe  would  be  given  tof 
all  the  horroufs  of  diHenfton.  The  tempting  objeft  of  ib 
many  vacant  thrones  xntiA  have  caUcd  out  all  die  wikleft  a^- 

vitics 
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Tides  of  the  Imhan  nind;  And  the  furies*  Gi  mil  war  ^^i- 
would  be  let  looie  upon  the  whole,  iaflU  their  aoft  fangui- 
nary  violence ;  the  more  alarming  in  their  commencement, 
hecaufe  there  could  be  no  end  of  a  conteft,  where  every  man 
might  be  a  daimant  and  none  had  a  right  i  and  the  more 
drea<iftil  m  their  continuance,  becaufe  there  miift  have  been 
as  many  civil  wars  as  there  wiere  kingdoms,  and  every  part 
of  the  provinces  would  be  the  immediate  fcene  of  battles, 
llaughter,  and  deflTu6tion.  But,  happily  for  the  feelings  of 
the  Britons,  this  Mras  not  the  cafe.  Mr.  Carte  indeed  fb  far 
purfues  his  argument,  as  to  think  that  it  was..  But  the  whole 
tenour  of  hiftory,  his  own  as  wdl  as  that  of  others,,  oppofes 
the  notion.  There,  as  I  have  ihewn  immediately  above, 
lungs  appear  in  every  quarter  of  the  ifland,  even  before  the 
coming,  of  the  Saxons,  all  firmly  feated  on  their  thrones,  all 
finitingjio  chufe  agener^dL  monarch,  ^d  all  ailembling  to  eon- 
Cult  fcMT  the  general  good^ 

But  Mr.  Carte  aJledges  here,  that  this  muff  have^bccn  die 
cafe  '^at  kaft  in  the  countries  where  the- Roman  laws  and 
^^  cuftome  had^  univerlfdly  pcev^led,  aixl  the  Britains  had 
-*•  lived  intermixed  and  intermarrying  with,  the  Romans." 
The^^^m^on  98  impertinent^  and^  the  exception  ridiculous; 
Yet  Mr.  Carte  drweUs  upon  the  febje^  repeatedly^  affiiring. 
^as  that  ^^  all  Wales,  w  a  manner,  was  ftill  {to  the  reign  of 
:^'*  Conftamine^,  ^snA  had  ettfr  been^  in  the  fole  pofleffion  of 
^*  the  Silure^*'  <p.  i^j);  that  aff  Ifalentia  was  equally  in  the 
^(Hbfiion  ^  the  ^natives  there  {p,  ijfj,  i4^,  166,'  and  179)"; 
.^idithat  ^StiK  DumWDfiii  bad^'heen  le^fs  interto^ixed  with  the* 
"^  RoKMUis,  and  ^ofiered  itm^t  alterations  \ki  >  ^leii* *  *  oiiginal 
^*  cuftoms  asid  ^^coiiAi&itiofi  b|f  the  kws  and  j)61ice  of  the 
^  Bmpice;^  tlwft  any  ^jmIic*  pcpffe k>f  Aie 4fl^  (p:  188-1^9^. 
This  is  noting,  however,  batthedreaihs  of  fancy  and  the  vi- 
lUms^of  Wildaefe.  AM  pattsof 'ferit^  wire  provinciated  as  lUiey 
were  conquered.  ^  Aiid  air  up  to  Afntoninus'^ -wall  ccmamed 
fo  to  the  days  of  <rfife  Ndtitia^V  as  \vfe  had  BmariniaJPrima,  Ba- 

•-    '^  •    .  ,..j  i  .  .  ^'        'tannia. 
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NM.  tannia  Scciinda,  Flavid,   Nfaxima»  and  Valontia,  all  exprcfly 
'reckoned  there  for  the  prefbit .  provinces  of  Britain. 


— ^"  It  is  not  unlikely,  but  the  old  animofity  between  the 

*  Belgic  and  the  antient  Britons  might  revive  in  this  ftate  of 

*  anarchy,  and  hinder  them  from  taking  meafures  in  concert 

*  for  their  common  defence :    there  will  be  foon  occafion  to 

*  mention  fome  pafiages  which  favour  this  notion/' 
And  the  pafiages  arc  thefe  p,  r90.    Vortigem  "  was  pro- 

f  bably  jealous  of  the  Bdgic  Britains,  as  fecms  infmuated  by 
<  Nennius,   in  reprefenting  him  jealous  of  the  Roman  in- 
'  tereft ;   which  at  this  time  could  be  only  that  of  the  Bri- 
'  tains  [it  jhould  be  Belgas]  ever  attached  to  the  Romans/' 
And  to  this  is  added  the  following  note.     ^<  Pfofper  calls  Bri- 
tain Romana  infula  i    thofe  parts  of  it,  which  ipake  the 
language  of   the   Romans    (which  perhaps  had    in  fome 
places  extinguiftied  the   Br^tifh)    and  conformed  to  their 
cuftoms,  were  called  Romania,  thofe  which  did  not  were 
termed  Barbaria  \  in  which  fenfe  thefe  .woiiis  *are  ufed  by 
Venantius  Fortunatus.     So  Gildas,  n.  5.,folo  nonien  Ro^ 
mans  fervitutis  haefit, .  ita  \A  npij^  JBri^ngia  f^4  Romania 
cenferetur.    And  n.  10.  Infula  nomen  Romanum  t^nens. 
A  law  is  faid  tq  be  made  by  Antoninus  Cai*acalla,  to  oblige 
all  the  fubjcdls  ,of  the  JBmpire.tP  be  c^led. Romans.     The 
Roman  language  wafr  not  fpok^,  .nor  did  theu*  laws  and 
uf^s  prevail  either  in  Wales  or 'SQ0ttlaii4  ^or  probably  in 
fome  Qf  the  wild,  mountainous,  and  mitrihy  parts  of  Eng- 
land  \  where  diere  was  no  commerce,  and  the  people  lived 
after  the  old  Britiih  fafhion :  but   about  London,  and  all 
over  the /Weft,  where  the  Belgic  coloni^^  evtr  employed  m 
trade,  inhabited,    the  Ronrian  language  and  manners  were 
unlverfally  adopted ;    and  theie  Belgic  Britains  might  well 
enough  be  taken  by  Nennius  for  the  gens  Romana,  men* 
^*  tioned  by  Gildas.     I  take  this  to  be  the  ordinary,  languag^e 
''  of  that  age,  in  the  like  cafes.    Thus  when  Clovjs  entered 
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"  France  A.  D.  486,  ten  years  after  the  Roman  wcftcrn 
empire  had  been  deftroyed,  and  Rome  itfelf  had  been  in  the 
poiieflioh  of.  the  Henili;  tlie  Gauls,  who  having  not  heeA 
fubdued  hy  the  Goths  and  Burgundians,  had  fet  .up  for 
^.  themfelves  under  lEgidius  and  Syagrius,  their  countrymen, 
and  not  of  Roman  race,  are  ftyied  Romans  :  and  in  Armo- 
rica/  the.old  GauHc  irihabitanti,r---which.had  So  long-  with- 
drawn  !jthemfeiyes  ffom  the.  imperial  dominion^  that  probar 
^  bly  there- v^JS  nqt  a  Roman  amongft  them,  are  yet  called  Ro- 
^i-nmns,  fo Mate ,  as  the  fecond  council  of  Tours; — ^ne  quis 
*A  Britannum  ailt  Romanum  in  Armorica  &c. — So  in  the  laws 
*/  of  the  Vifigoths,  L,  x..  tit.  viii.  the  Gauls  that  inhabited  the 
1*  provinces'  fouth  of  the  Loire  are  called  Romans :  and  by  the 
^"ijiame  ift  Hiftw  Eccl.  1.  i.  c.  26,  33,  Bede»  I  am  perfuaded, 
^V*  meails  the  Qritains,  becaufe  Martin  not  dying  till  A.  D.  400. 
f  ^  it  is  not  likely  that  a  church  fhould  be  built  and  dedicated 
^^  to  him  before  the  Roman  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
^^  Britain."   .... 

* '  That  the  old  animofity  betsveen  the  Bdgae  ^id  Aborigines 
jhould  revive  at  the  diftance  of  400  yeary^  is  a  moft  unrea-- 
ibnable  fuppofition.  And  ,the  evidences  produced  for  it  are 
almoft  as  much  fo.  Nenjiius  fpeaks  of  Vortigern's  fear  of 
the  Romans.  And  Mr.  CartCi .  npt  knowing  that  there  were 
then  many  myriads  of  Romans  in  the  iflanfif  applies  the  ap-; 
pellation  to  the  Belgae.  That  he  did  npt.  knpw  the  faft,  will 
readily  be  forgiven  him  by  the  candid.  It  was,  firft  noted  in 
the  prefent  work.  Yet  that  he  fhould  make  the  application 
is  very  furprizing.  The  Belgae  were  not  more  romaniied  than 
the  Aborigines,  and  therefore  had  no  more  title  to  the  appel* 
lation  of  Romans. -—But  let  us  obfervc;  the  ft  range  confuiion 
and  CQnti*adi6^orineis,  that  reign  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Carte's 
hiftory. 

The  afiertion  of  the  text  appropriates  the  name  of  Romans  to 
the  Belga^,  and  the  note  is  given  in  confirmation  of  it.  And 
yet  the  latter  is  in  dircift  oppofition  to  tlie  forpier,  (hewing  the 
nwofip  ill. its  way  of  (h^.wing,  to.  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
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N*I-  the  inhabitants  of  the  level  and  cultivated  parts  of  Flavia  and 
Maxima.  The  proofs  alfo  from  Profper,  Gildas, !  the  law  of 
Caracalla,  the  language  of  the  Franks,  Gauis,  and  Vliigoths, 
and  the  di£lion  of  Bede,  are  ftill  more  diredliy  oppofed  to  the 
pofition  of  the  text.  And.  while  this  confines  the  appellation  td 
the  Belgae,  thofe  extend  it  to  all  the  Provincials. — Nor  is  this 
all.  The  note  is  in  a  ftate  of  hdftility/  not  only  with  the  text, 
but  with  itfelf  alfo.  The  proofs  from  Profpeir  and  the  others 
carried  the*  name  over  alt  the  provinces.  *  The  ailment 
from  Venantius  Fortunatus  reftrains  it  to  "  thofe  parts— ^ 
''  which  fpake  the  language  of  the  Romans.''  And  the  pro* 
grefs  of  the  reafoning  fpecifies  the  parts  to  be  Wales,  Scotland, 
afid  fbme  of  the  wild,  mountainous,  and  marfhy  parts  of 
Bnglahd. — This  is  a  very  nextraordinary  fpecimen  of  inaccu- 
racy of  thought  and  indiftin6lnefs  of  expreilion.  And  it  will 
appear  ftill  mi)re-fo,  if  we  only  mark  the  regular  interchange 
of  ideas  that  runs  through  the  text  and  note.— To  prove  the 
Belgse  to  have  been  pecuUarly  called  Romans,  Mr.  Cartd 
quoted  Ptbfper  calling  tilie  whole  idand  Roman. '  Hiis  latitude 
however^  he  contracts  at  thr  next  ftep,  and  confines  the  name, 
not  (as  in  the  text)  to  the  Belgid,  biit  to  fuch  parts  of  the 
ifland  as  fpoke  the  Roman  language.  So  far  advancing,  there- 
fore, wehave  thrfeepofitionb,' That  the'name  was  appropriated 
to  the  Belgae,  that  it  was 'not  appropriated  to  any  part  of  the 
provinces  but  extended  dV6r  the  wKole>'  and  yet 'that  it  was 
appropriated  and  to^fuch  parts  as  fpoke  Latin.  The  next  ar- 
gument is  from  Gildas,  and^  carries  us  back  again  from  the 
laft  affertion,  and  fixes  us  once  more  in  the  fecond.  And 
this  is  confiraied  by '  refei»ence  to  a  law  of  Caracalla.  But 
all  this  is  again  dalhed  to  jMeces  by  the  fiicceeding  argument^ 
which  brings  us  down  again  to  the  third  tpofition,  'andatohce 
unites  it  to  and  overthrows  the  firft ;  attributing  the  name 
only  to  fuch  parts  as  fpoke  Latin,  fuppofing  this  to  be  the 
cafe  with  the  Belgick  kingdbms,  and  yet  allowing  it  to  bef 
alfo  with  the  greateft  part  of  Maxima -and  Flavia.  ^^And- ^ 
whole  is  once  more  fubvertoi  by  recurring  ag^h  to-tke  teoooA 
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pofiticoi,  and  proving  the  Provincials  of  France  and  Britain  to   N""  f- 
have  been  all  called  Romans.     This  is  fuch  an  inftancc  of 
tergiverfation  and  verfatility  in  reafoning,  as  perhaps  was  ne- 
ver parallelled. 

But  this  pafTage,  fo  replete  with  miftakes^  ftill  affords 
further  game  for  criticifm*  '*  To  cry  havock  and  let  flip 
*•  the  dogs  of  war,"  indeed,  is  not  my  j^defign.  I  only 
mark  the  follies  as  they  arife,  for  the  fake  of  general  good  to 
hiftory, — Mr.  Caite  fuppofes  the  Belgae  to  have  adopted  the 
Roman  langii^e  and  laws  in  fo  lingular  a  degree,  as  to  have 
been  peculiarly  denominated  Romans  for  it.  And  yet  in  p. 
205  he  defcribes  all  the  Old  Britons  of  Plavia,  all  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Thames,  as  having  equally  adopted  the  flme 
language  and  laws,  and  therefore  entitled  equally  to  the  fame 
appellation;  they,  as  he  fays,  having  **  been  fb  long  inured 
•'  to  the  cufloms  of  the  Romans,  that  they  retained  very  lit- 
**  tie  of  the  Britifh; — being  thoroughly  intermixed  with  theni 
*'  for  feveral  ages,"  and  having  therefore,  "  it  is  not  unlikely, 
<<  — ^loft  the  ufe  of  their  ancient  language."  He  has  thus,' 
in  the  moft  exprefs  terms,  made  the  Old  Britons  and  the  Bel- 
g»  equal  adopters  of  the  Roman  cuAoms.  And  yet,  with 
that  fpirit  of  wanton  contradiftioh  which  fecms  to  be  in- 
tailed  upon  this  fet  of  ideas,  in  another  place  he  has  pofitive- 
ly  confronted  his  own  teftimony,  not,  as  before,  by  re-calling 
his  excurfive  aflertion,  and  retreating  into  the  country  of  the 
Belgae  again,  but  by  denying  a  confiderable  part  even  of  the 
Belgae  themfelves  to  have  adopted  the  Roman  manners.  The 
Dumnonii,  who  were  a  powerful  nation  of  the  Belgae,  and 
whom,  as  fuch,  in^p.  103 — 1 04  he  peculiarly  fuppofcs  to  have 
readily  fubmitted  to  the  Romans-^  he  defcribes  in  p.  188—189 
as  having  been  *'  lefs  intermixed  with  the  Romans,  and  fuf* 
fered  fewer  alterations  in  their  original  cuftoms  and  con- 
ftitution  by  the  laws  and  police  of  the  empire,  than  any 
*'  other  people  of  this  ifland."  What  was  attributed  to  all 
the  Belgae  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  Aborigines,  and  after- 
wards communicated  to  a  confiderable  part  of  the  latter  alfo, 
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is  now  taken  away  again  from  a  lai^e  divifion  even  of  the 
former.  And  the  Belgae  **  all  over  the  Weft"  were  fo  far 
from  **  univerfally  adopting  the  Roman  language  and  man- 
**  ners,"  that,  according  to  Mr.  Carte's  own  account,  Corn- 
Wall,  Devon,  and  ai  part  of  Sottierfet  (p.  189),  had  received 
'*  fewer  alterations  in  their  original  cuftoms  than  any  other 
"  people  of  this  iiland." — Mr.  Carte  alfo  afferts  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thofc.  parts  of  Roman  Britain,  which  did  not  adopt 
the  Roman  manners,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  almoft  all  Eng- 
land except  London  and  the  Weft,  to  have  lived'  to  t^is  tirttt 
"  after  the  old  Britifti  faftiion."  I  need  not  refute  the  ex- 
travagant  opinion.  Mr.  Carte  Ihall  do  it  for  mc.  '  And  in 
p.  123  he  affures  us,  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  empire  was 
carried  certainly  to  Solway  frith,  and,  as  he  thinks,  extended 
over  the  Ottadini  of  Valehtia  (p.  122),  That  '*  the  old  na- 
tives of  this  ifland — Agricola  endeavoured  to  render — more 
polite — ;  he  preffcil  their  chiefs — to  ercft  temples,  courts, 
market-places,  and  other  publick  buildings — ;  hence — ^the 
Roman  garb  came  foon  to  be  in  fafhion,  and  tieir  cujloms  to 
be  generally  adopted  by  the  Brit ains^  The  inhaKtants  there- 
fore of  all  Wales,  and  of  almoft  all  England  to  the  north  of 
the  Thames,  were  fo  far  from  living  in  their  old  fafhion  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  Romans,  as  Mr.  Carte  has  alledged, 
that  even  fo  early  as  the  days  of  Agricola,  or  veiy  foon  after- 
wards, he  himfelf  flxews  them  to  have  generally  adopted  the 
Roman  cuftoms. 

.  All  Mr.  Carte's  arguments  then,  for  appropriating  the 
name  of  Romans  to  the  Belgae,  appear  to  be  impertinent  in 
themielves,  confuied  in  their  direftion,  and  contradictory  in 
their  tendency.  And  Nennius  could  not  have  any  fuch  meaning 
as  Mr.  Carte  has  given  him.  Nor  could  Bede.  Though  St. 
Martin  died  only  in  the  year  400,  as  our  author  affirms,  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  a  church  (hould  be  dedicated  to 
him  in  the  forty  fix  years  preceding  the  Roman  departure, 
than  in  the  one  or  two  only  betwixt  that  event  and  the 
Saxon  invafion«  And  the  whole  of  Mr.  Carte's  opinion,  con- 
cerning 
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ccrning  a  revival  of  the  old  animc^ky  between  the  Betgae  and 
the  Aborigines  appears  on  examination  of  the  parts  to  re- 
iblve  into  nothing,  I  have  entered  the  more  fully  into  the  fub- 
}c&,  becaufe  it  was  of  confiderable  moment,  to  the  hiftory^ 
and  the  afTerticm  was  fuppoft^d  by  a  ftriking  appearance  of; 
learning  and  argument*  And  the  reader  cannot  but  obferve  at 
the  clofe,  that  what  feemed  to  be  ^^  confirmations  ftrong  as 
*^  proofs  of  holy  writ,"  haye  been  found  to  be  only  **  trifiba 
**  light  as  air"  upon  triaL 
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— **  There  was  only  one  kingdom,  of  any  confiderable 
**  force,  ftill  fubfifting' among  the  old  natives,  viz.  that  of  the 
•*  Strath-cluyd  Britains,  called  generally  the  kingdom  of  Cum- 
"  bria,  after  die  inhabitants  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmore- 
land  had,  upon  the  Romans  q.uitting  the  ifland^  put  them- 
fel ves  luidcr  the  proteftion  of  the  princes  of  the  race  of  Coil ;. 
*/  who  poiiefTed  not  only  that  kingdom  (which  originally  com* 
prehended  all  the  vveftem  lowlands  of  Scotland^  from.  Dinr- 
briton  to  Carlifle)  but  alfo  the  principality  of  North  Waka,, 
*^  called  Guynedh,  from  Cynedda>.  grandfbn  ta  Coil." 

I  have  noted  this  paflage  to  deraolifti  a^  vifionary  kingdonv 
that  has  fpread  itfelf  to  fo  great  an  extent,  and  makes  fach  a 
confiderable  figure,  ia  Mr.  Carte's  hiftory .  Scjc  p,  1 37,  1 39,. 
140,  147,  and  163 — 164.  No  fuch  kingdom  ever  (lifted.. 
And  the  whole  refts  upon  the  feeble  authority  of  the  Welfh 
genealogies.  Thefe  indeed,  we  are  told  in  p.  138  and  163,  do 
certainly  deferve  credit  in  fiich  points-  as  they  all  agree  in;  and 
as  are  pofteriour  to  the  introdu^on  of  letters  i .  e^cially  finer 
tbey  claih  in  no  refpe^t  with  authentick  hiitory.  Thisfeems a 
fair  teft.  But  the  genealogies>  cannot  ftandr  the  trial  by  it. 
And  of  this  we  fliall  immediately  be  convinced,  when  we  find 
there,  that  Mr.  Carte's  celebrated  Coil,  or  (as  the  genealogies  cal^ 
him)  Coel  Godhebog,  is  exprefsly  declared  to  have  been  king  of 
Britain  about  the  clofe  of  the  third  century^  and  even  chifcn  king 
by  the  Britons  {JAom^.  163,  164,  and  it^)^    This  is  a  faft 
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N*  I.  in'  which  they  all  agree,  and  which  is  pofteriour  to  the  intro- 
dtiftion  of  letters.  Yet  it  clafhes  with  every  intimation  of 
authentick  hiftory.  And  indeed  it  is  of  a  nature  fo  highly 
abfurd  and  ib  truly  ridiculous,  that  it  deftroys  all  their  credit 
at  once,  and  ftiews  them  to  be  merely  a  tranfcript  from 
the  lying  hiftory  of  GeofFry,  or  the  work  of  the  fame 
fpirit  that  produced  it.  It  is  almoft  fuperfluous  therefore  to 
add,  that  Afclepiodotus,  who  flew  Alle6tus,  is  made  in  thefe 
pedigrees  duke  of  Cornwall  by  defcent  (p.  1 64) ;  that  Cenau, 
the  fon  of  Coel,  is  called  the  right  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Bri- 
tain, though  it  is  declared  to  have  been  only  an  ehElroe  one, 
and  is  faid  to  have  given  up  bis  right  of  fovereignty  over  Britain 
to  his  fitter  Helen,  who  married  Conftantius  (p.  164) ;  that 
Afclepiodotus,  who  on  the  murder  of  Alledlus  became  mafter  of 
all  the  Roman  forces  in  the  ifland,  and  confequently  lord  of  all 
the  provinces,  is  affirmed  to  have  been  chofen  by  the  Britons  to  be 
their  crowned  king  and  emperour  (p.  164)  ;  and  that  one  Oftavius 
a  nativey  being  made  governor  of  Britain  by  Conjiantiney  and  h^ 
'mg  duke  of  Cornwall  by  defcent ,  was  bold  enough  to  ajimie  the 
Jivereignty  to  himfelf  and  was  craivned  by  his  countrymen  king  of 
Britain  (p,  165).  And  the  eaftem  tradition  of  Alexander's 
invalion  of  India,  which  makes  him  waft  his  troops  acrofs  the 
Indus  mounted  on  the  backs  of  a  million  of  wild-geefe,  is 
fcarcely  more  romantick  than  thefe  Wclfh  accoimts  of  Roman 
Britain. 


-^'*  The  reft  of  Britain  [all  but  the  kingdom  of  Coil],  rrtit 
by  inteftine  factions,  which  employed  their  fwords  againft 
one  another,  lay  expofed  an  eafy  prey  to  the  incurfions  of 
the  Pifts  from  the-  north,  and  of  the  Scots  from  Ireland 
(Gildas)  who  made  fuch  terrible  havock  in  the  country,  that 
the  Britains  flying  to  their  fopefts,  mountains,  and  marihesf 
for  flielter,  the  ground  remained  vintilled,  and  an  honibJe 
"  famine  enfued/' 
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•  Wc  have  been  hitherto  engaged  in  fettling  the  ftate  of  die  ^  ^}^ 
provinces  at  the  Roman  depaiturc.  And  never  furely  was  any 
period  "of  hiftory  fo  diftorted  by  inattention,  and  disfigured  by 
folly,  before*  We  now  begin  to  move  forward  on  the  aif- 
rent  of  trahfaflions.  But  we  fhall  be  ftopt  in  our  defcent,  I 
fear,  at  every  turn  of  the  channeL  And  we  are  fo  here,  at  the 
very  outfet* 

There  is  tio  authority  for  aflferting  either  all  the  provinces,  or 
^1  but  the  kingdoin  of  Coil,  to  have  been  rent  with  faftions  at 
this  period.  The  difflbnfions  are  as  imaginary  as  the  kingdom 
diat  accompanies  them*  Ahd  th^  only  ground-work  of  the 
aflertion  has  been  already  taken  away*  The  whole  country  was 
too  much  under  the  fettled  government  of  its  kings^  to  need  to 
enter  into  any  diii)utes  about  their  fovereignties.  Arid  the 
amaziY^g  alteration  Wrought  in  their  ftate^  and  the  aftonifhing 
revcdution  made  in  all  this  part  of  the  globe,  by  the  declenfioti 
of  the  Roman  empire,  had  left  too  forrowful  an  impreflion 
upon  their  ipirits  at  prefcnt;,  to  allow  them  wantonly  to  pro-^ 
yoke  a  civil  w4r» 

<  Thii  inroad  of  the  Caledonians  is  fo  ftrangely  d^fcribed  by 
Mt:  Carte,  that  »t  firft  fight  one  hardly  knowa  what  the  irrup- 
tion is  of  which  he  is  i^peaking.  And  the  reafon  for  his  con- 
duct is  the  miftake  that  he  has  made,  in  formerly  giving  up  all 
the  eaftern  parts  of  Valentia  to  the  Pifts  (p.  176),  and  in  bring- 
ing the  Scots  out  of  Ireland  into  the  provinces  at  prefent. 
Thefe  came  from  the  north  of  the  Cluyd,  as  thofe  did  from  the  ^ 
north  of  the  Forth.  And  Gildas's  account^  that  I  have  fo 
often  quoted  before,  fhews  it  decifively,  Emergunt  certatim 
de  curicis,  quibus  funt  trans  Tithicam  vallem  vefti, — tetri  Sco- 
toi^im  Piftorumque  greges  [Scotorum  a  circione,  Piftorum  ah 
aquilone,  c.  xi],-^Tet  omnem  aquilonalem  extremamque  terrae 
partem  pro  indigems  muro  tenus  capeflunt  (c.  15)* 

The  con&quenoes  of  the  inroad^  alfo,  are  greatly  aggravated. 
Gildas  writes  with  all  the  exaggerating  fpirit,  that  a  boy's  ge- 
jBaus  and  a.coward*s  timoroufiiefS' could  concur  to  give  him^ 
:  1  '  And 
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N""  I.    And  his  accounts  have  not  only  been  copied,  but  improved  in 
folly  and  heightened  in  terrour,  by  fucceeding  writers. 

The  incurfion  in  446  was  made  acrofs  Valentia,  and  through 
the  wall  into  Maxihia,  and  in  all  probability  was  carried  no 
farther  than  the  fo>uth  of  Durham  or  the  north  of  Y^rkfhire. 
Theinvafion,  that  followed  in  448,  was  made  with  a  formi- 
dable army,  deliberately  raifed  and  refolved  on  conqueft  5  and 
yet  reached  only  to  the  fouth  of  Lincolnfliire,  And  the  ter- 
rible havock,  which  here  and  in  Gildas  is  indireftly  repie- 
fented  as  carried  over  all  the  provinces,  was  confined  to  York- 
fhire,  Durham,  Northumberland,^  and  the  Lothians,  to  a 
narrow  traft  in  the  three  lafl*,  and  to  a  very  fmall  part  of  the 
firft. — Nor  was  it  half  fo  dreadful,  evenwithin  this  compafe, 
as  it  is  defcribed  to  have  been.  It  was  only  attended  with  the 
ufual  efFe6ls  of  fuch  an  inroad.  Several  of  the  people  Aed 
before  the  enemy^  and  (heltered  in  the  woods  and  mountains; 
And  there  fright  and  famine  caufed  fome  of  the  more  timorous 
among  them,  the  women  probably,  in  that  cowardly  ipirit  of 
fuicide  which  has  been  fo  often  the  fcandal  of  tWs  •  country, 
to  cut  their  own  throats.  One  or  two  inftances  of  the  kind 
would  be  fufficient  to  call  out  the  declamatory  drain  of  Gildas. 
And  the  reft,  who  were  poflfeffed  of  greater  rcfolution,  defcended 
privately  to  the  plains, -and*  carried  off  by  ftealth  the  provifions 
of  the  countjy.  iLaniant  et  feipfos  mutu6,  nee  pro  exigui 
villus  brcvi  fuftentaculo  iniferrimorum  civium  latf^mdmk 
^  temperabant ;  et  augebantur  ^eitraneiac  clades  domefticife  moti- 
bus,  quo  -  et;  hiijusmodi  tam  crebris  diriptionibus  vacuaretur 
omnis  regio  totius  cibi  baculo,  excepto  venatorias  artis  ibtatio^ 
■  And -the  horrid  famine,  that  enfuedfrom  the  ground  re- 


maining lintilled,  16  all  a  grofs  miftake  in  Mr.  Carte.  He 
here^  by  .his  unlimited  mode  of  fpeaking,  exteonded  *  it  -  over  all 
the  provinces.  Bt^t  in  p.  183  he  has  outdohe  bh^ks>n  mtdamgil 
and  diftufed  it  "all  over  the  Roman  empire  pr<rf>aibly.'*  And 
yet,  after  all,  it  did  not  even  fpread  over  the  narrow  circuit^ 
within  wjjich  I  have  previoufly  confined 4he  ravages.  ••  It  afiefted 
only  the  Britifh  fugitives  in  the  woods  and  mountains.:.   Famis 

dira 
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dira  ac  famofiffima  vagis  ac  nutahwiJis  luerer,  quae  multos  coram  ^}^ 
cruentb  compellit  praedonibus  fine  dilatione  yi&zs  dare  manus. 
And  even  with  them  it  was  not  fo  bad,  as  Gildas's  fwelling 
words  would  lead  one  to  apprehend.  Though  fome  of  them 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  reti*eats  for  want  of  food,  and 
furrender  themfelves  to  the  enemy ;  yet  others  ftill  continued  in 
their  faftnefles,  and  ftill  fallied  from  them  into  the  cultivated 
country  in  quefl:  of  provifions :  alios  ver6  nufquam,  quin 
potiiis  de  ipfis  montibus^  fpeluncis^  ac  faltibus,  dumis  coniertis, 
continue  rebellabant. — So  much  have  even  the  abfurdities  of 
Gildas  been  embelliihed,  and  his  follies  multiplied^  by  the 
hands  of  carelefliiefs  and  inaccuracy.  An  inroad^  that  could 
fiiied  only  a  fmall  line  of  the  eaftem  coaft,  has  been  extended 
over  all  the  country.  The  conunon  incidents,  that  attend  all 
fuch  incurfions,  have  been  defcribed  as  circumftances  of  pecu* 
liar  honour.  And  a  want  of  food,  which  a£fe6fced  a  few  rovers 
in  the  woods  of  the  Nofth*riding,  has  been  raifed  into  a  famine 
that  refulted  from  the  general  negleft  of  tillage,  that  extended 
over  all  the  provinces,  and  even  fpread  probably  over  all  the 
empire. 


«^^^  Taught,  by  fad  experience,  the  mifcbiefs  of  difimion, 
**  they  made  various  eflays  to  unite  under  a  common  chieftain, 
^*  letting  up  feveral  one  after  another,  to  whom  Gikias  gives 
^^  the  fiyle  of  kings,— -^-and  choofing  lliem  not  fo  much  for  their 
^*  goodneis  and  virtue,  as  for  their  crael  (fo  perhaps  he  terms 
'*  their  warlike)  (hfpofition.  But  the  heat  of  parties,  and  the 
^^  loft  of  (overeignty,  bafiled  all  liiefe  endeavours  for  an  union : 
^*  fcarce  wa*  one  advanced  to  the  fupreme  command,  but  hie 
^  was  ettii^  a(&ffinated  or  dqKiied.^— Forced  at  laft  by  una'* 
^<  voidable  neceflity,  the  Britairis  ialtied  out  of  dwir  fixAncfies, 
*^  fell  upon  tiie  invaders  that  were  deftroying  their  countiy^ 
««  ahd  fouted  them  in  feveral  engagemoits/' 

We  have  not  yet  gone  through  die  179th  page  of  this* 
Mftory.    It  is  perhaps  the  moft  replete  with  miibkes  andmif- 

Y  y  y  rcafonings. 
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N*"  I.  reafonings,  of  any  that  ever  was  written.  And  indeed  aX 
this  part  of  our  annals  is  drawn  up  by  alt  our  writers^  with 
an  ailonifhihg  ignorahce,  wildnefs^  and  abfurdity. 

We  are  here  told,  in  profecution  of  Mr.  Carte's  previous 
errour  concerning  the  dilTenfions  of  the  Britons,  that  fad  ex- 
perience taught  them  to  wifh  for  an  union.  Biit,  as  they  had 
ho  diflenfions,  they  could  not  experience  their  bad  eSe£ts  or 
have  a  wifti  for  their  removal.  How  frequently  does  the  over- 
throw of  one  falfehood,  like  the  falling  of  a  nine*ptn,  fcrve 
to  beat  down  feveral  others.-— But  this  wifh  for  an  unicm,  it 
feems,  was  not  what  from  the  preceding  pi6ture  of  the  Pro- 
vincials one  would  naturally  expeft  it  to  be,  for  their  agreeing 
to  fill  their  vacant  thrones,  and  fo  once  more  a£ling  toge- 
ther under  the  command  of  their  refpeftive  fovereigns.  It  was 
for  elefting  one  general  monarch  to  prefide  over  the  whole. 
And  Mr.  Carte  has  forgotten  the  pifture  that  he  has  given?  us 
above,  and  fuppofes  the  Provincials  to  be  now  in  a  fituation 
the  very  reverie  of  what  he  himfelf  has  defcribed  tiiem  in,  cz^ 
pajble  of  choofing  a  general  monarchy  and  confequently  under 
particular  fovereigns. — They  chofe  feveral  of  thefe  general  mor 
narchs,  fays  Mr.  Carte,  who  were  continually  alTaflinated  or 
depofed.  And  this  is  reprefented  as  happening  while  the  Ca- 
ledonians were  yet  in  the  country.  But  it  is  all  the  wild  account 
of  Gildas,.  made  ten  times  wilder.  Revertuntur— »impudentes 
graJTatores,  fays  that  author :  quiefeente  autem  vaftatione,— 
ungebantur  reges  et  non  per  Deum,  ied  qui  csetens  cnideliores 
extarent,  et  paul6  poft  ab  un£boribu&  non  pro  veri  examina- 
tione  txucidabantur, -— ^  aliis  elei5lis  truciorihus.  Mr.  Carte 
makes  thefe  kings  to  be*  general  mtoarchs^  though.  Gildas  only 
isuiks  them  as  private  fovereigns. ;  And  Mr<.  Carte  fixes  the 
£a£l8  during  the  invafi6n>  but  Gildas  after  it..  So  inaccurate 
is  l3xe  one,. even  in Jtranicnbingiimpk notices  from  the  other: 
Norw  for  mv  P^ft^  da  I  believe  the  notices  that  Gildas  himfelf 
has  here  given  us. .  It  is  very  remad^a))l9,  ^that  Bede,,  who 
copies  6>  clofely  his  otber  particulars^,  bas  rtQtaily  omitted 
thefe.    And  the  fafts  could  never  have  happened  in  the  man- 

ner 
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lief  and  to  the  degree,  in  which  they  are  reprefented  by  Gii-^  ^^J- 
das.  One  or  two  incidents,  as  I  have  obferved  before  on  ano- 
ther point,  would  be  fufRcient  ground-work  for  fuch  a  writer  as 
Gildas.  And  the  whole  appears  as  contrary  to  the  ftate  of  the 
times  and  the  nature  of  the  exigency,  as  the  ereftion  of  the  two 
walls  by  the  Britons  of  the  fifth  century  Is  to  pofitive  hiftory. 

Mr.  Carte  has  told  this  whole  ftory  of  the  Caledonian  in- 
curfion  very  ill.  We  have  none  of  the  pifturefque  circura- 
fiances  that  are  given  us  by  Gildas,  almoft  the  only  things  for 
which  Gildas  deferves  the  imalleft  praife,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  account.  And  we  have  not  the  one  ftriking  fa£l,  that  marks 
the  conclufion  of  it.  We  fee  not  the  Caledonians  haftily 
crofling  the  friths  in  their  curroghs,  landing  in  Valentia,  and 
traverfmg  the  country  to  Severus's  wall.  We  fee  not  the  Pro- 
vincials mounted  on  the  wall,  timorous  and  trembling,  and 
difabled  equally  from  fighting  and  from  flying  by  their  fears  ; 
and  the  Caledonians  below  plying  their  long  hooks,  grappling 
many  of  them,  and  pulling  them  to  the  ground.  We  fee  not 
the  Provincials  deferting  the  wall,  the  favages  breaking  through 
it,  the  country  flying  before  them,  and  death  and  flaughter 
difpenfed  around.  And  we  do  not  obferve  the  Britons  in  this 
diftrefs  applying  to  Aetius  for  fuccour,  Aetius  refiifing  them, 
and  the  Britons  boldly  carving  out  their  deliverance  without  it« 
Scarcely  one  of  thefe  circumftances  is  noted  by  Mr.  Carte. 
Ncme  of  them  are  related  with  their  proper  accompaniments* 
And,  infl:ead  of  this  regular  confecution  of  fa6ts,  we  have  a 
mere  huddle  of  incidents  and  a  chaos  of  hiftory,  equally  without 
form  and  without  light. — ^This  has  led  Mr.  Carte  intofomeftrange 
ideas  concerning  the  chronology.  Though  thefe  events  plainly 
fpcak  their  near  relation  to  each  other,  though  they  could  not 
have  taken  up  many  weeks,  and  though  they  actually  appear  from 
hiflory  to  have  all  happened  in  the  fummer  or  autumn  of  446 ; 
jet  Mr.  Carte,  deceived  by  his  own  rambling  mode  of  writing 
the  hiltory,  and  meafuring  the  time  by  the  courie  of  his  ideas 
only,  vainly  fancies  years  to  have  pafl:  while  he  has  been  ipend- 
inj;  moments*    Thus  the  eaflern  prince  ipiagiaed  he  had  gone 

Y  y  y  2  through 
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^^  through  many  fcenes,  and  fuffered  a  variety  of  diftrcffes,  while 
he  dipt  his  head  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  took  it  out  again.— 
How  foon  after  the  Roman  departure  he  brings  the  Caledo-^ 
nians  into  the  provinces,  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  mark. 
But  betwixt  their  coming  and  their  retreat  he  has  placed  an  in- 
terval of  **  feveral  years"  (p.  i8o),  and  noted  it  by  the  elec- 
tion of  a  general  monarch,  his  depofition  or  affaffination,  and 
the  fucccffive  ele6lions,  aflaffinations,  cm:  depofitions  of  others- 
He  found  a  void  of  incidents,  from  his  method  of  reprcfent- 
ing  the  hiftory.  And  he  filled  it. up  with  fome  fafts  that 
he  met  with  in  Gildas,  altered  their  general  nature  to  accom- 
modate them  to  their  new  fituation,  and  fixed  them  in  a  pe- 
riod in  which  Gildas  exprefsly  forbad  them  to  be  placed. 

The  Britons  tlierefore  did  not  attack  the  Caledonians  after 
many  efforts  for  a  general  union,  and  forced  by  unavoidable 
neceflity  at  lafV.  The  time^  that  this  ravaging  party  lay  in. 
the  country,  feems  to  have  been  very  fhort,  about  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  only.  And  from  the  nature  of  the  incurfion, 
made  inftantly  and  in  a  hurry  upon  the  news  of  the  Roman 
departure,  it  could  not  wdl  be  longer.  As  foon  as  ever  the 
Romans  were  known  to  be  embarked^  the  Pi^*  and  Scoti 
would  laimch  their  ikifis  and  waft  over  into  Valentia.  Iri 
the  north  of  the  province  they  united  their  forces,  and  then 
pufhed  along  die  Roman  road  to  the  wall.  The  attack  of  this: 
probably  lafled  fome  days..  And  then  tfiey-'  entered- a  country, 
that  was  in  a  great  meaftme  new  ta  their  plundering,  parties:. 
Gn  their  breaking  through  the  wall  probably,  difpatches  were 
fent  to  Aetius  for  afirftance.  This  meffiige  would  take  up* 
eight  or  ten  days  perhaps.  And,  on  the  return*  of  the  anfwer,, 
the  enemy  would  be  come  to  the  fartheft  extent  of  their  ir»i- 
ruption  Ibuthwards.  There  they  lay,  pillaging  and  ravaging, 
the  country  in  all  tfie  wantonnefs  of  barbarian  infolence;, 
afraid  to  advance  farther  left  their  retreat  fhouid'  be  cut  off, 
and  ready  to  retire  as  foon  as  dny  formidable  oppoiition  fhould 
be  made  againft  them.  Such  was  preparing  in  thefowthem 
parts  of  the  kingdom^  to  join  with  the  Romans  if  they  re- 
turned. 
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terned^  and  to- check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  if  they  did^^ 
pot.     And  thefe  troops  (as  I  ihall  (hew  at  full  length  in  the 
notes  upon  Mr.  Hume)  now  marched  up  towards  the  enemy> 
and  defeated  thenv  with  great  daughter. 


P.  1 80.  '*  This— peace  [after  the  retreat  of  the  Caledonians] 
they  [the  Britons]  did  not  fo  much  enjoy  as  abufe ;  for 
the  ground  being  now  tilled,  after  lying  wafte  for  feveral 
•*  years,  yielded  fuch  extraordinary  crops  of  com,  and  fo  ama-- 
^'  zing  a  plenty  of  all  things,  that  the  Britains  abandoned 
'*  themfelves  to  lujoiry  and  riot ;  minding  nothing  but  the  gra- 
**  tifying  of  their  paflions  and.  indulging,  of  the  vices,  witli 
^  which  all  orders  of  men  among  them  were  infeAed.'" 

The  ftrange  infatuation,  that  has  fo  invariably  prevailed,  of 
tranfplanting  Gildas's  abfurdities  into  our  annal^^.  has  thrown: 
fuch  an  air  of  extravagance  and  &ienzy  over  this  part  of  the: 
hifiiory,  that  it  necpiiresnoimdl  portion  of  phlegm  to>corre6ir 
the  Mundfers  and  expofe  the  follies  of  it;  And  yet  it  is  furely 
time  to  vindicate  the  Britons  from  the  afperfions,  that  have  6}- 
liberally  been  thrown  upon  them  for  thefe  twelve  ag?s.  They 
iUffered  from  the  Sajcons  all  the^  infli6tions  of  a  favage  war 
and  a  barbarous  cooqiueft.  '  But  they  have  fuffered  more  from. 
IJkir  own  countryman  fincei  having  beoi  tranfmitted.by  him> 
tO'pofterity  as  a  race  of  barbarians  and  a  nation  of  ideots,. 
with  all  the  wild  delineations  r  that  melancholy,  terrour,  and« 
puritanifm  could  cooonr  to  make.of'them«  And' the  prefenr 
paifage  is  one  amcmgft  a  thoufand  inftances  of  this. 

The  invafion  was  rq;>relented  before  as  aSeflingthe  whole^ 
country.  The:£unine  * wa$  de&nbed'as  extending  over  tUe  fame 
compais  at  kaft.  And  the  ploity  here  has  its  influence  as 
4ifiii£ive  as  either.  The.  famine  had  arifen,  according  to  Mfi 
CartCi  from  the  general. omifiion  of' tillage,  and- the  plenty  re- 
jGilted  from  the: renewal  of  it..  And  the  latter  therefore  muft* 
hdve  beeni  equally  as  confined  as  the  former,  and  have  readied. 
wuly  over  a  fmall  portion  of  the -north.  This  appears  to  have 
4  been: 
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been  the  cafe,  from  the  manner  in  which  Gildas  himfelf  reprc- 
fents  it :  quiefcetUe  vaftatione^  tantis  abundantiarum  copiis  infula 
affluebat  &c.     And  it  appears  ftill  more  fo  from  what  is  at  leaft 
equal  in  weight  to  the  authority  of  Giidas,  the  whole  tenour 
and  dire6lion  of  the  narrative. — ^Confined  then  to  the  eaftem 
coaft   of  Valentia  and  a  fmall  part  of  Maxima,   how  could 
iny  plenty  afFeft  the  inhabitants  of  Flavia,  the  Britons  of  Bri- 
tannia Secunda,  or  the  Belgae  of  Britannia  Prima  ?    It  could 
aifefl  them  juft  as  much  as  the  ravages  had  done  before,  or 
the  famine  that  was  occafioned  by  them. 
*    This  famine  was  only  on  the  fugitives  in  the  woods,  as  I 
have  fhewn  before.     It  did  not  reach  to  the  fettled  inhabitants  or 
the  cultivated  country.     It  could  not.     A  famine,  produced  by 
an  irruption  of  two  or  three  weeks,  could  only  be  upon  fomc 
diftreft  individuals,  and  within  their  folitary  places  of  fhelter« 
The  inroad,  as  is  plain  from  Gildas's  exprellion  for  the  retreat 
afterwards^    revertuntur  graiTatores  ad  hibemas  domos,   was 
made  after  the  haruei):  and  juft  before  the  winter.     And  the 
abundance,  which  Gildas  talks  of,  could  not  refult  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  people  to  their  lands,  and  the  renovation  of  the 
arts  of  agriculture.     Nor  can  it  refer  to  any  harveft  at  all, 
though  it  has  been  always  fuppofed  to  do  io.     The  words  of 
(Hildas  do  not  necefTarily  imply  any  ilich  thing :  quiefcente— ^ 
vaftatione,    tantis  abundantiarum  copiis  infula  afHuebat,    uf 
nulla  haberi  tales  retro  stas  meminiflet.     And  the  courfe  of  the 
hiilory  fhcws,  that,  however  exaggerated  they  are  by  the  ig- 
norance and  declamatorinefs  of  the  author,  they  have  no  rela* 
tion  to  it.     No  harveft  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Caledonians. 
No  labours  of  agriculture  had  been  fufpended  by  their  invafion« 
And  if  ther«  be  any  confiftency  of  ideas,  any  confecution  4rf 
incidents,  in  Gildas,  bis  words  can  relate  only  to  the  plenty,  to 
which  the  half-ftarved  refugees  of  the  woods  and  mountains 
now  found  themfelves  reftored  by  the  retreat  of  the  e:iemy.    So 
confidered,  all  is  right  and  proper,  and  requifite  allowance  made 
for  the  amplifying  fpirit  of  Gildas.     And  the  invafion,  the  £si<- 
mine,  and  the  plenty  are  all  in  the  fame  ftrain  carried  equally 
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ever  the  ilknd  by  him,  when  they  were  really  confined  to  a    N^^. 
finall  part  of  the  north  of  it ;  and  the  plenty  and  famine, 
particularly,  are  made  to  correfpond  with  each  other  precifely, 
extending  over  the  provinces  when  they  related  only  to  a  few 
lefugees,  and  the  one  naturally  fucceeding  to  the  other. 

This  ftrange  faft  then,  of  a  plentiful  harvcft  after  the  Cal^ 
donian  invafion,  appears  to  be  all  a  chimaera,  ariflng  from 
Gildas's  extravagant  manner  of  relating  thefe  fa^bs,  and  from 
*the  wild  ftylc  that  he  ufes,  fo  congenial  to  his  manner  ;  and 
19  contrary  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  hiftory.  And  the  in- 
fluence, that  it  is  fwppofed  to  have  had,  is  infinitely  more 
romantick  than  the  thing  itfelf.  One  copious  harveft,  it  feems, 
pvertumed  all  the  religion,  morality,  and  fobriety  of  the  na- 
tion, and  of  a  nation  too,  that  was  under  the  ftrougeft  im- 
preflions  of  terrour,  from  the  falling  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  the  expefted  invafion  of  the  Caledonians.  This  is  fuch  a 
ilroke  of  a  madman's  genius  in  writing  hiftory,  that,  in  the 
.eyes  of  every  judicious  foreigner,  the  un-interiiipted  appear- 
ance of  it  in  our  annals;  for  fb  many  hundred*  years  rauft  aF- 
moft  convid:  the  nation  itfelf  of  infiuBty^  The  gloomy  fana- 
ticifin  of  Gildas  has  been  the  occafion  of  all  this.  It  was  that,, 
which  firft  declaimed  againft  the  luxury  and  impiety  prevailing, 
in  coniequence  of  the  plenty.  What  the  impiety  was,  it  is  not 
very  eafy  to  difcem  through  the  mift-  that  Gildas  continually 
raifes  about  him  by  his  ftyle.  That  in  the  fat  ages  of  plenty, 
peace,  and  refinement,  which  had  pafled  under  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, the  Britons^  had^  fallen  into  many  modes  of  living 
which  a  Gitdas  would  condemn  for  luxury,  we  may  be  very 
certain.  That^  after  their  firft  fervours  for  Chriffianity  were- 
over,  religion  had  not  fo  ilrong  a  hold  upon  their  hearts,  and 
their  morals  had  becomelefs  pure  and  holy,  we  may  be  equally 
certain.  And  Gildas,.  too  ignorant  to  know  the  real  ffate  of 
the  fafls,  and  too  weak  to  have  marked  the  ufual  operations 
of  the  mind,  afcribes  (as  he  had  afcribed  before)  antient  inci^ 
dents  to  modem  caufes,  and  refers  the  luxury  and  im molality 
— -to  a:  prentifulfeaflcMU.  That  the  fugitives,  aftpr  their  return 
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N"  I.  from  the  woods,  fliould  eat  a  little  more  fredly  for  their  long 
tbftinence,  and  make  their  Eafter  more  Joyous  for  the  preced- 
ing Lent,  muft  naturally  be  expefted ;  but  cannot  be  alluded 
to  by  Gildas,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  his  language,  which  was  before 
in  the  clouds,  to  have  mounted  all  at  once  to  the  moon.  It 
refers  only,  I  apprehend,  to  the  growing  luxury  of  ages,  which 
his  ignorance  fuppofed  to  be  all  recent,  and  his  folly  attributed 
to  an  occafional  plenty.  The  country,  which  had  been  po- 
liftied  fox  centuries  by  the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  and  bred  op 
as  it  were  in  the  lap  of  luxury^  was  now  enervated  by  a  temp*- 
tation  that  would  hardly  have  feduced  a  fafting  monk.  And 
the  provinces,  that  had  been  fo  lately  one  of  the  principal  gra- 
naries of  the  empire,  were  reduced  into  abiblute  vicioufhefs  by 
— ^a  iew  plentiful  meals.. 


— ^^  111  the  m]&Et  of  all  fhis  jollity  and  fecurity,  diey  were 
^<  alarmed  with  a  report  as  if  their  old  enemies  wei^e  preparing 
«^  for  another  invafion,  with  the  defign  of  extirpating  the  na«- 
<*  tives,  and  making  an  entire  conqueft  of  their  country,  in 
*«  order  to  fettle  in  it  themfelves.  The  Britons,  ever  hafty  in 
<<  their  re{<;^tions»  and  never  confidering  the  confequences  of 
"  any  meafures  propofed  for  the  removing  of  a  piieient  evil, 
**  were  feized  with  fuch  a  panicky  upon  hearing  this  uncertain 
^'  rumour  (for  whkh  there  appeared  no  rational  groundst  nor 
^*  was  there  any  author  produced)  that,  being  denied  fuccours 
<'  by  the  Romans,,  they  refolved,  with  an  imprudence  not  to  be 
^'  matched  in  hiftory,  to  callia  the  Saxons  to  their  afliftance." 

Mr.  Carte's  fuppofition  here,  that  the  report  concerning 
the  intended  return  of  the  Ca^ddonians  was  ^rouadeis,  is  very 
extraordinary  in  it£blf  and  dinefUy  <xmtiaary  to  his  autbcHt. 
Gildas  fully  afTures  us  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  of  the 
a£lual  return  c^  the  enemy.  Speakii^  of  the  retreat  before 
he  fays  tliat  they  defined  £m  2l  while,  ^uievit  fammpar  iaimi^ 
corum  audacia,  and  that  they  retired  &on  to  return  s^ain^ 
re vertuntur«-poft  non  multum  temporia  laedui'L  An^  ipeak-^ 
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inig  of  the  report  he  adds/  that  in  this  interval  cF  peiice  a  ^'"'^^ 
well-known  rumour  was  ^read  over  the  natk)n,  of  their  fpeedy 
coming  s^in ;  m  taiibus^-^inducus'^ntn  ignofi  rumoris^^'vcAzX\k% 
^^--aire&as  omnium  penetrat  aures,  jam  jamque  adventus,  &€.---» 
Mr.  Carte  however  had  a  reafon.for  thus  modelling  his  ac- 
county  and  making  it  to  differ  from  GiMas's.  In  page  1 86 
before,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Pids  and  Scots,  he  had  made 
f^  the  Scots  to  return  to  Ii*eland,  whence  they  foon  after  re-^ 
f^  newed  their  incuifions,  and  the  Pifis  to  betake  themfelves  to 
f^  their  homes,  where  they  continued  afterwards  generally 
'f  quiet."  I  have  (hewn  his  errour  before,  in  making  the 
invading  Scots  to  come  from  Ireland  inftead  of  Argylefhii^: 
And  the  other  miftakes  here,  concerning  the  Scots  renewing 
thdr  incuriions  and  the  Pifts  being  quiets '  refult  from  a 
mif-apprehenfion  of  a  paflage  in  Gildas»^  Reveituntur,  taji 
this^author,  impudentes  graf&tores  nd  hlb^mas  domos,  poft  non 
multum  traiporis  reverfuri ;  and  Mr;  Carte  has  read  the  words 
as  fiede  did,  Hibemi  domum.  But,  as  this  reading  would  be 
improper  in  itfelf  for  the  reafims  signed  in  the  notes  to  the 
iecond  fe£lion,  &>  is  it  contrary  to  the  beft  manuscripts,  and^ 
what  is  more,  contradi6lory  (as  Ihave  $li%ady  (hewn)  to  the 
accounts  that  we  have  of  the  coming  of  the  Scots  before.  They 
came  with  the  Pifts  acrofs  the  friths.  And  with  the  Pifts 
therefore  they  returned  actofs  them  again.  But  Mr.  Carte 
has  here  made  an  equal  miftake  concerning  the  Pifts.  Kfti, 
fays  Gildas,  in  extremi  parte  infiilae  tunc  primttm  et  deinceps 
requieverunt,  praedas  et  contritiones  nonnunquam  facientes ; 
meaning  clearly,  though  with  (bme  of  his  ufual  laxity  and 
indi(criminatenefs  of  expreffion,  that  the  Pi6ts  continued  ever 
afterwards  quiet  in  Caledonia,  making  only  a  (mgle  incurfion 
more  into  the  province.  And  they  could  make  no  more  thaii 
one,  before  the  days  of  Gildas ;  the  Saxons  immediately  after 
that  being  planted  upon  their  frontiers,  and  all  power  of  in- 
Ta(ion  taken  from  them  by  it.  But  Mr.  Carte,  without  con- 
(idering  the  fa£):,  and  without  making  this  to  dxpkin  the  ex* 
pre(fions  of  Gildas,  attributes  fuch  a  paciiicknefs  to  them  ais 
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N*  I.  was  totally  Inconfifteht :  with  ai^  idea  of  their  ^edy  return. 
And  therefore  he  treats  the  2ntelHgefice»  -which '  the  Pix>vincial« 
received. x)f  their  defign  to  -rcriamle  the  country  immediately, 
as.  all  ^ulpus  ^d  chimeric^ ;  lb  gcaftin^  one  mklake.npen 
anothef,  ajid  W9fpi»g«Hiftory:tQ  diiguife  bhmdors.-^The  Ca- 
ledonians certainly  returned.  And  this  feft:,  \Qit!^  would  think, 
ihould  have  been  fnfiif:ient..tp  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  ru- 
inouif,  ajid  juftify  the  Bfitoias  for  a^ting^  upon  the  intdligence. 
JBut  it  is  reijiajfcible^  thiit  Itfr/Citrte,  who  immediately  .before 
aflfprts  the  iScpt^  (a  have  4ic?on  r€sne,wpd  their  in(;iMrficais,fli6uM 
Aere  a^rt.nei()ter.th^i1  nor.t^  R)^9  to. htiv!riuyd  toy  iixtentioti 
of  doing  it,  tii«  f ^r  a^ :  q>pe&f ed  f .  that.  he»  who  in  p^j^  i8o 
affirnai.  the  Pi^  ^  hav».  never  mcve  ibadd  attiy  invalions  of'  the 
(o^Btry,  in  p.:  i9«  liquid  fp*ak.  of ,  th<  rPifts  by  nttne  as  adu-^ 

jiUy.  ipv9dmgitj',?ui4vth4tt  v^hen  he  hfid;  exprefely  piwlii^ded  a 
Ptlti<hinrx>a4^^>'vl,!9«pUotly^r^9i^  us  for'ajS€oti0i  bnc,  he 
fhouldoi^it  the  ScotUh  invaficm  4n4-giye  us  a  PiiStifli  one.  It 
fctyes  ftrongly  to  ftUfW  the.ftrangQ-difjwjoii  that  jeigns .among 
the  membera  o^  Mr.  Carte's,  hiikay,  .tljp  want  of  ^ttexition  with 
whkhthey  t^w  beep,  foittio^*  ai^>thfi  wtantof.accut^y  with 
which  thiy  have tee^,^ut together     j.     i     .       .  .        r      v 
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•7-^*  ThejFrifiansiCpmppfed  (as  UJbo  Emmius  Rmim  Frif^ 
^'  3^.  Lw  3^  maintains)  the  greateft,  part  of  .thofe  adventurer? 
^'  that  fo^o}i^ed^  H^  ^ixi^^.i^2.  intaJBritain*^  as.  appears 

•*  from  the.greatWjaffiuity  of  t^  JEngU 
**  Friiiany  than  with  the  Saxpn>  or  any  other  Germsm  dialed* 
^'  Bede  (L*  5^  c.  9).  rec)con$  .the  Friftans  among  the  nations 
•*  from  whom  the  Engliih.  arc  defcendcd  ^  Procapius  (De  BelL 
^  Goth.  L.4)  puts  tl^efx^  ammig  the  inhabitants  pfB^tajm^ 
**  and  it i  iiBf, certain,,  that  ^^ilfjrid>  Suidbert;  Willibordt  and 
'^  otjier  J^DgUfhir  Y^^9  pres^t^ted  the  g^pel  in  Frizeland;  ^d 
**  ccmverted  the  inhabitajits  to  Chriftianity^  ipake  the  Friiian 
^'  language^  as  if  tb^  had  been  natives  of  the  country.  Mar- 
^'  ^  cellinu9ir  cotemporary  with  Bedo» .  in  his  life  of  Saidbert»  the 
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«*  iirftbifhbp  of  Utrecht,  and  the  annals  of  Lcydcii  attiefting^^'^ 
^*  this  fajft,  afcribe  the  original  of  the  .Englifh  equally  to  the 
••  Frifians.and  Sixons.  To  this  argument,  drawn  from  the 
**  langpage/HVity: be  addfed another^  iwfifted  on  by  Sir  WiDiam 
•*  Temple {Okfcrv.  on  the  United  Provinces),  and  derired  from 
<*  the  peculiar  conftitution  and  reprefentation  of  the  people  of 
**  Frizeland  In  their,  ftates,  fo  different  from  what  h*  obferred 
<*  in  ail  other  parts  oi  the, United  Provinces,  and  fo  agre^ble 
^'  to  the'methodfi  and  cuftopis  of  England,  that  he  made  jErom 
*/  thence  t)ierfaqie  cpnclufion,.  being. fully  perfaad^d^  that  the 
^  Frifians,  from  whofe  ports  the  paffage  to  Britain  was  eafier 
^^  than  from  any  other  belonging  to  the  Old  Saxpn»,  made  a 
*^  principal  part  of  the  S%con  colonies  fettled  in  England." 

I  havje^q^ioted  thi|  pai&ge,  to  mdrk  the  impropriety  of  it^ 
aflcrtions  ^nd  the  in^joijclufivdDfcefspf  its/-^rence«.  The  Fri- 
iians  formod  no  |)ai^pf  th^  QertpaA  .adventurers/  tiiat  came  into 
Bcitain,  And  Bede>  teftimony  is  decifive  againfl:  it.  The 
Germany,  ^  that  kttkd  in  t^e  ifland,  were  cpmpoiled  only  of 
jutes.  Angles,  and  Proper  Saxons.  Advenerant — de  tribus 
Gcmaniaerpopulis.  fbrtioribus^  Vl-«<t»  3^Xonib!Us;  Angli^;  Julis. 
And  we  might  as  we)!  add  at^y  9thef:iVitioi>  of  m^time  G^v^ 
many  to  them,  as  the  Frifians.  .    , 

.  Againfl  iuch  an  authority  as  thi^,  the  aiTertipns  of  UboEm-^ 
inius  and  Procopius  are  eq^ually  feeble.  ,  Enrnuusas  top  Ja|» 
a  writer  to  know:  any  th^ng  of  the;  matter.  Thf  iiHrr^tafjr  of 
the  Emperour  Juftinian  9lfo  lay  at  too  great  a  diilance^  .h^ 
the  globe  interposing  between  Britain  and  Conftantinopk,  to 
know  any  thing  diftinftly  concerning  it;  And  the,  wildneft 
of  his  account  confirms  the  aiTertion,  as  he  i^forq^s.  us  of  what 
we  know  to  be  abfolutely  falfe,  that  in  his  time  there  weiie  three 
yery  numerous  nations  in  Britain*  each  governed  by  it^  ovm 
fovereign^  and  called  Angles,  Fri&msi  md  Britops.  . 

But  Mr.  Carte  remarks^  that  Bede  kkaufdlf  reckons  the  Fn^ 
fians  among  the  nations  from  whom  the  ^ngliih  are  defcended^ 
So  he  does  .feveral  others^  that  muA  thercfojne  be  equally  reck-* 
oned  for  our  progenitors.;    Ecgb^^.  he  ^yi^  .refolved.  verbunai 
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N*  I.  Dei  aliquibus  earum»  qu«  nondum  audierant,  gentibus  evangc- 
lizando  committcre,  quarum  in  Germanic  plurimas  noveraf 
efle  nationesy  a  quibus  Angli  vel  Saxones  qui  nunc  Britanniani 
incolunt  genus  et  originem  duxiffe  nofcuntur :  unde  ha^enus  a 
vicina  gente  Brittonum  corrupti  Garmani  nuncupantur.  Sunt 
autem  Frefones,  Rugini,  Danai,  Hunni,  Antiqui  Saxones,  Boruc- 
tuarii.  According  to  Mr.  Carte's  interpretation  o{  the  paffage, 
the  Rugini,  the  Danes,  the  Hunns,  and  the  Boruftuarii  were 
equally  our  anceftors  with  the  Frifians. '  But,  as  this  is  too 
abfuf d  to  be  affirmed,  we  muft  look  out  for  fome  other  con- 
ftru&ion  of  the  words.  And  the  only  true  one  is  what  is  moft 
obvious,  and  this.  That  there  were  feveral  nations  in  Germany 
ftill  profeffing  heathenifm,  which,  as  Germans,  were  of  the 
fame  general  lineage  with  our  smceftors.-  There  is  no  exception 
made  in  favour  of  the  Frifians.  Nor  are  they  marked  as 
more  allied  to-  die  Englifh  than  any  of  the  others.  And 
indeed  our  peculiar  anceftors  in  Germany,  the  Old  Saxons,  are 
cxprcfsly  diflferenctd  by  Bede  here  from  the  Frifiians  and  all  the 
feft.  i       - 

In  .the  fame  fenfe  alio  is  MarceOinus  to  be  underftood,  who 
is  quoted  from  Emmius  by  Mr.  Carte.  And,  however  he  may 
feem  at  firft  to  fpeak  to  tfie  purpofe  for  whidi  he  is  cited  by 
both,  yet  on  a  fsdf  examination  of  his  account  and  a  collation 
of  it  with  other  notices  of  hiftory,  he  appears  only  to  mean 
the  fame  that  Bede  has  been  (hewn  to  mean  before  him.  His 
words'^  ais  they  appear  in  Emmius  (p.  41),  are  thefe.  Speak- 
ing  of  Suidbert,  who  went  from  England  to  convert  the  Pagan 
Germans,  he  fays ;  Ipfe  SuidbertuS  fitiebat  falutem  omnium  ho- 
minum,  etpracipu^  pagahorum  Frifiorum  et  Saxonum,  eb  qu6d 
Angli  ex  ipfis  propagati  fint.  And,  ipeaking  of  Suidbert  and 
the  accompanying  apoftles,  he  adds  that,  quoniam  ian6ti  doc- 
tores  propagati  fuerunt  in  Anglia  de  ftirpe  FrifonicA  et  Sax- 
ohica,  ideb  convenienter  fitierunt  eis  praedicare  evangdium 
Chrifti  lingui  Germanic^.  Here  the  Frifians  and  Saxons  feem 
to  be  made  by  Marcellinus  the  ^aients  of  the  Englifh:  And  fo, 
as  we  have  jtift  now  feen,  arc  the  Frifians,  Danes^,  Hunns, 
^  ...  Old 
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Old  Saxons,  Rugini,  and  BorufSbiarii  by  Bcde ;  nationes,  ^  ^^ 
a  quibus  Angli  vel  Saxones  qui  nunc  Britanniam  incolunt  ge- 
nus et  originem  duxiile  noIcuntur> — ^funt  Frefones,  Rugini,  &c. 
All  thefe  are  as  explicitly  declared  the  founders  of  the  Engliih 
nation  by  the  one,  as  two  of  them  are  by  the  other.  And  yet 
the  very  author,  who  has  attributed  our  origin  to  all,  has  ex- 
prefsly  affirmed  us  to  be  defcended  only  from  the  Jutes,  the 
Angles,  and  the  Saxons.  As  Germans  in  general^  we  are 
defcended  from  all.  As  Engliih  in  particular,  we  are  the  dc* 
rivatives  of  thefe  three  nations  only. 

As  to  the  Englifti  faints,  Suidbert  and  the  others  that 
preached  the  gofpel  in  Frizeland,  fpeaking  the  language  as  if 
they  had  been  natives ;  the  cafe  was  the  fame  with  the  Boruc- 
tuarii  alfo,  the  fame  Suidbert  preaching  equally  unto  them 
as  the  Friiians,  and  equally  fpeaking  the  language  as  a 
native  (BedeL  5.  c.  xi).  They  fpoke  to  them,  ts  is  fpecified 
by  Marcellinus  above,  lingul  Germanicd,  in  the  one  dialect 
that  prevailed  over  all  the  German  continent.  And,  in  this 
view  of  the  argument,  it  would  carry  ftill  farther  than  the 
iformer  did,  and  make  any  or  all  of  the  nations  there  our  pe« 
culiar  anceftors. 

But  Sir  W.  Temple's  reafbn  is  ftill  more  frivolous. 
This  author,  who  has  been  ridiculoufly  confidered  as  an 
hiftorian  becaufe  he  was  a  politician,  and  an  antiquary  of 
feme  confequence  becaufe  he  trifled  with  our  earlier  hiftory, 
from  the  fimilarity  of  the  Frifian  and  Englifh  confHtutions 
contends  for  the  Fiifians  coming  over  with  the  Saxons.  And 
he  particularly  fetches  his  argument  from  that  part  of  the 
conftitution  in  both,  by  which  the  people  are  reprefented  in 
their  flates ;  thus  contending  for  an  original  defcent  from  a  fa6t,. 
that  took  place  amongft  ourfelves  fome  hundreds  of  years  a£^ 
terward,  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  parliament. 

Ubo  Emmius  maintains, '  that  **  the  greateft  part'^  of  the 
men  under  Hengift  and  Horfa  were  Friiians,  as  appears  from 
the  greater  affinity  of  the  Englifh  language  with  the  Frifian, 
than  with  the  Saxon  or  any  other  German  dialeft*    An  infe- 
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rcnce  from  the  common  language  of  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
Jutes,  in  favour  of  any  number  of  Frifians  being  mixed  with 
the  Jutes  at  their  landing,  is  truly  curious.  If  the  argument 
could  carry  any  weight  with  it,  it  Ihould  have  been  a^  conclu- 
lion  from  the  language  of  that  part  of  England,  which  was 
peculiarly  planted  by  Hengift.  He  brought  nothing  but 
Jutes  with  him:  de  Jutarum  origine  funt  Cantuarii,  fays 
Bede,  And  if  he  had,  as  Mr.  Carte  and  his  author  affirm, 
chiefly  brought  Frifians  with  him,  the  dialeft  of  Kent  would 
have  had  a  ftrong  and  peculiar  tinfture  of  Frifian  in  it.  This 
I  fay,  fuppofing  that  any  of  the  diale6ts  of  maritime  Ger- 
jnany  were  fo  much  difcriminated,  that  we  could  difcem  the 
vefl:iges  of  them  at  prefeht.  But  they  were  liot,  as  is  plain  to 
a  demonftration  frorii  thofe  of  the  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Sax- 
ons, though  the  tribes  fettled  in  feparate  parts  of  the  ifland 
and  continued  feparate  for  ages,  being  alt  melted  down  into 
one  undiftinguilhable  mafs  at  pfefent. 

It  may  be  ufeful  to  obferve,  at  the  clofe,  the  progrefs  of  pre- 
fumption  in  the  courfe  of  the  argument.  It  is  at  firft  affert- 
ed'only,  that  *^  the  greateff  part"' of  the  troops,  which  Hen- 
gift  landed  in  Kent,  were  Frifians.  It  is  next  argued,  that 
the  Frifians  formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  adventurers  in 
every  quarter  of  the  ifland.  And  it  is  finally  affirmed,  that 
the  Frifians  made  '*  a  principal  part  of  the  Saxon  colonies 
«*  fettled  in  Ejpgland."  Thus  have  tlie  Frizelanders  private- 
ly mixed  with  the  other  aaventurers  at  firft,  then  impudently 
fhouldered  their  brethren,  and  at  laft  made  themfelves  fuperi- 
our  to  them  all.  And,  when  one  reflefXs  a  moment  upon  the 
cafe,  the  mind  is  ftruck  with  amazement  at  it.  The  knowing 
Bede  has  totally  overlooked  thefe  adventurers  of  Frizeland, 
that  came  in  fuch  great  numbers  under  Hengift,  and  has  even 
declared  that  they  were  all  Jutes.  He  has  alfo  omitted  all  thfc 
other  confiderable  bodies  of  them,  that  came  in  we  do  not 
Iciiow  when  or  where.  And,  inftead  of  confefling  the  Frifians 
to  have  been  the  principal  part  of  the  Saxon  colonies,  he  has 
explicitly  declared  them  to  have  been  none  at  all. 
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So  much  it  was  proper  to  fay  upon  a  fubjcft,  that  was  ob-  N*  I. 
fcured  by  the  dazzling  luflre  which  injudicious  learning  had 
thrown  about  it.  Mr.  Carte's  reading  often  ferves  only  to 
make  him  go  more  fplendidly  aftray.  And  accordingly,  in 
the  very  paragraph  from  which  I  have  taken  my  extradt,  and 
only  a  few  lines  before  it,  fettling  the  general  pofition  of  the 
Saxons  in  the  ifland»  he  afligns  their  refpedtive  (hares  to  the 
Angles,  the  Jutes,  and  the  Saxons,  but  pretends  not  to  find 
a  place  in  it  even  for  ^^  the  principal  part"-  of  the  whole,  the 
Fnilans* 


P.  190.  **  Vortigerrt— was  a  chieftain  among  the  Silures, 
^*.  and  his  clan  ieems  to  have  inhabited  the  countiy  now 
/'  called  Radnorfhire.  Here  it  is,  that  Nennius  placeth  the 
*•  teia-itoiy  called  Guortiger-maur  [it  Jhould  be^  Guortiger- 
.**  ihaii]';  here  ftood  the  city  balled  from  him  Caer-Guortigcrn^ 
^*  out  'oi  the  ruins  of  which  arofe  the  taftle  oi  Gurthremion— ; 
aiid  here  Ukewife,  as  is  generally  agreed,  Pafcentius,  after 
his  ^siti^'s  death,  poOTefled  the  regions  of  Buelt  and  Guor* 
ff  f !  thigumiaun  [Guortiger-man]»  Thefe  fcem  to  have  been  all 
*^  the.  territories  which  originally 'belonged  to  Vortigem/' 
:  AU'  this  is  already  refuted  in  the  notes,  that  are  fubjoined 
to  c.  I.  f,  2.  in  order  to  prove  the  pofitions  of  the  text.  Vor- 
tig^n^  there  appears  to  have  been  a  king  of  the  Dimetae.  And 
the  prefent  Budt  is  within  the  bounds  of  that  kingdom. 


•— Vortigern  *•  was  chofen  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
^  forces  in  Britain.  The  chronology,  at  the  end  of  Nennius, 
'*  dates  the  commencement  of  his  authority  about  A.  D.  427 — > 
^*  but,  whenever  he  entered  upon  the  charge — ,  he  had  learned, 
by  the  unhappy  fate  of  fevcral  of  his  predeceffbrs— ,  who 
had  been  murdered  or  depofed,  that  the  enjoyment  of  this 
poft  was  very  precarious. — He  was  probably  jealous  of  the 
*<  Belgic  Britains — •    To  guard  againft  any  danger  from  that 

*'  quarter. 
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quarter^  and  to  have  an  army  of  auxiliaries  ready  to  fupport 
'*  him  on  all  occafions,  he  refolved  to  invite  over  a  body  of 
"  foreign  forces,"  and  got  "  all  the  princes  and  chieftains  of 
"  Britain"  to  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Carte's  ideas  concerning  the  fucceffion  of  fa£b,  at  this 
period,  I  have  already  fhewn  to  be  very  confufed.  The  gene- 
ral monarchs,  that  he  depofes  or  murders,  I  have  equally  (hewn 
to  have  been  neither  murdered  nor  depofed.  And  his  adopted 
chronology  from  Nennius  is  as  erroneous  as  the  reft.  Vorti- 
gem  could  not  be  chofen  the  general  monarch  of  Britain,  till 
the  Roman  departure  in  446. — ^The  motives  afligned  to  Vorti- 
gern,  for  calling  in  the  Saxons,  form  a  moft  ridiculous  piece 
of  refinement,  originally  thought  of  by  Stillingfleet  (Orig. 
Brit.  p.  318 — 319)9  and  the  hint  of  it  borrowed  from  him  by 
pur  author.  The  reafun,  derived  from  the  frequent  depofi- 
tions  or  murders  of  the  pendragons  before  him,  J  have  fhewn 
to  be  falfe  in  the  fa£t.  The  jealoufy  alfo,  which  he  is  hete 
furmifed  to  have  entertained  of  the  Belga^,  I  have  fhewn  to  be 
groundlefs  either  in  probability  or  hiftory.  And  he  had  there- 
fore as  little  reafon  for  calling  in  the  Saxons,  as  any  other  of 
the  kings.  Candour  however  will  make  allowances  for  the 
refinement,  when  we  reflet,  that  attributing  fuch  principles 
of  policy  to  the  great  a£tors  of  hiftory  is  the  faifaionable  hu- 
mour of  all  our  Englifh  annalifts  at  prefent.  Being  a  nation 
of  politicians,  we  carry  the  impertinence  with  us  into  our 
ftudies,  and  fufFer  the  folly  to  colour  over  our  hiftories. 

And  how  abfurd  is  it  to  fuppofe,  as  Mr.  Carte  does,  that 
Vortigem,  if  he  had  any  private  reafons  for  calling  in  the 
Saxons,  could  perfuade  the  other  monarchs  to  embrace  -his 
plan  and  execute  his  meafures*  Craftinels  makes  up  no 
part  of  his  charafter,  though  Mn  Carte  has  been  pleafed  to 
aflign  it  a  diftinguilhed  place  there.  He  has  been  feverely 
handled  by  Nennius^  all  his  faults  have  been  laid  open,  and 
many  a^ttributed  to  him  alTuredly  to  which  he  had  no  claim. 
But  a  cr^ty  or  over-reaching  fpirit  is  never  afcribed  to  him 
once.     On  the  contrary,  his  great  abufer  has  marked  hijfn  with 
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a  duality  of  genius,  that  bordered  nearly  on  fimplicity  and  ^^ 
folly  (c,  36  and  37).   And,  had  he  been  never  fo  cunning,  how 
.  was  it  poffible  for  him  to  influence  the  whole  aflfembly  of  Bri- 
tifh  fovereigns,  and  make  them  confpirje  unanimoufly  to  de- 
ftroy  themfclves  ?   But  there  was  no  refinement  in  the  matter. 
.  There  was  much  of  the  aukward  timorouihefs,  which  would 
naturally  attend  a  people  that  had  now  been  fo  long  protefted 
by  others,  that  faw  their   invincible  gnardians  by  a   ftrange 
'  revolution  of  affeirs  finking  every  day  in  credit  and  in  power, 
.  and  were  therefore  calkd  upon  to  defend  themfelves  for  the 
;  firft  time  during  thrise  or  four  ages.     They  had  certain  intel- 
ligence, that  the  enetpy  was  returning  with  a  formed  refolu- 
.tion  of  reducing  all  the  provinces.     Vortigern  and  the  kings 
.  confulted  quid  opttmumt  quidve  faluberrimum,  ad  repellendas 
tarn  creb^as  et  tarn  feralcs-~irraptiones.     And  they  all  agreed 
.  in  the  neceifities  of  the  crifis  and  in  the  application  of  the 
remedy ;  omnes  coofiliarii  uni  cum  fuperbo  tyranno  Britaono- 
rum  duce^*— ut-^Saxones — intxx>mitterentur. 


P.  191 — 192.  *^  They  covdd  not  haverelblved  on  any  more 
*'  fatal — than  theyxiad,  in.  agreeing  to  call  over  the  Saxons — ^ 
*^  Various  are  the  Ibntiments  of  different  authors — withre- 
**  gard  to  the  year  in  which  the  Saxons  firft  came  over  to 
**  fettle  inThanct."  And  Mr.  Carte  takes  much  pains  to  fix  the 
fa£l,  but  leaves  it  not  abfblutely  deteirmined,  smd  on'ly  feems  in- 
clined to  fettle  it  in  452  or  454.  Then  **  Hengift  and  Horfa^ 
<«  — bringing  with  liiem  a  number  of  their  vajdals — ,  landed— 
^'  in  the  ifie  of  Thanet." 

In  this  pa&ge  Mr.  Carte  has  fallen  into  the  notion  which  is 
entertained  by  almoft  all  our  hiftorians,  that  the  Saxons  were 
invited  over  fromXSennany  *.  I  have  taken  another  route, 
and  affirmed  the  Saxons  to  have  been  accidentally  hovering 
upon  the  coaft,    and  fb  to  have  been  invited.     But,  as  Mn 

^  Mr.  Ombry  p«  81  notices  and  flight!/ vindicates  tbe  oppofite  opinion. 
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'N^  I,  Carte's  opinion  has  many  authorities  in  its  favour,  it  merits  $ 
particular  confideration. 

Gildas  very  plainly  intimates,  that  the  Saxons  came  on  pur- 
pofe  from  Germany •  Omnes  confiliarii  una  cum — Gurthri- 
gerno — ,  ut — Saxones — intromitterentur  : — tum  erumpens 
grex  catulorum  de  cubili  leaenas  barbarian,  tribus — cuylis- — ,  fe- 
cundis  velis,  fecundo  omine  auguriifque ;  quibus  vaticinabatur 
-— qu6d  ter  centum  annis — terram,  cui  proras  librarat,  iniide-^ 
ret.  And  Bede  fays  after  him,  that  placuit  omnibus  cum  fuo 
rege  VcMtigemo,  ut  Saxonum  gentem  de  trafmarinis  farftbus  in 
auxilium  vocarent.  But  Nennius,  whofe  authority  in  this 
period  is  at  leaft  equivalent  to  Gildas's,  reprefents  the  matter 
as  I  have  done.  Guorthigemus,  fays  he,  regnavit  in  Britan* 
nii,  et  dum  ipfc  regnabat  urgebatur  a  metu  Piftorum  ^coto^ 
rumque — ;  interea^  in  the  very  midft  of  thefe  fears,  venerunt 
tres  chiulas  a  Germania  in  exilio  pulfae,  fent  out  upon  a  pira- 
tical expedition,  in  quibus  erant  Hors  et  Hengift.  Guorthri- 
^ernus  autem  fufcepit  eos  benign^.  Here  then  we  have  the 
teftimony  of  Gildas  oppofed  by  that  of  Nennius.  And,  au* 
thority  balancing  authority,  the  matter  muft  be  decided  by 
the  fuggeftions  of  reaibn.  Thefe,  I  thirik,  are  all  in  favour  of 
Nennius.  ,  Let  us  examine  them.  And  tlie  examination  will 
.ferve  at  the  fame  time  to  fettle  the  difputed  chronology » 

It  was  at  the  advance  of  the  winter  in  446,  that  the  Cale- 
donians retired  out  of  Maxima.  The  period  that  followed  is 
marked  by  Gildas  with  a  general  diilblution  of  manners,  and 
particularly  with  the  fucceflive  appointments  and  fucceifive 
murders  of  kings ;  and  muft  therefore  be  fuppofed,  whatever 
we  think  of  the  fafts,  to  have  taken  up  fome  months.  This 
carries  us  a  good  way  into  the  year  447. .  And  this  is  the 
leaft  that  can  be  allowed.  The  Provincials  then  received  in- 
telligence of  the  enemy's  delign,  the  kings  afiembled,  and  a 
grand  confultation  was  held.  It  was  there  refolved  to  call  in 
the  Saxons  to  their  afliftance.  The  invaders  were  e^e6ted  in 
the  year  448  ;  and,  as  they  were  coming  with  a  formed  defign 
to  reduce  the  whole  country,,  would  be  expefted  very  early  in 
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it.  And  forely  the  Saxons  in  Germany  lay  too  far  off  N**  1. 
to  be  applied  to  in  this  fudden  emergency.  The  fending 
cmbafladors  there,  fettling  the  ftipulations,  muftering  the 
troops,  and  preparing  the  veffels,  the  embarkation,  the 
paffage,  and  the  landing,  would  take  up  fo  much  time,  that 
the  Britons  could  not  hope  for  their  arrival  early  enough  to 
oppofe  the  Caledonians.  The  Caledonians  themfelves,  who 
were  to  be  oppofed  by  them  and  lay  fo  much  nearer  to  the 
fcene  of  aftion,  were  obliged,  as  we  have  feen  before,  to  fpend 
the  whole  year  447  in  preparations  for  it.  It  would  at  leaft 
be  winter,  therefore,  before  the  Saxons  could  poffibly  arrive. 
And  the  winter,  as  we  fee  by  the  hiftory  of  Caefar's  expedi- 
tion before  and  of  the  Danifh  invafions  afterward,  put  an 
end  to  all  embarkations  on  our  rough  and  turbulent  feas. 
Not  to  come  before  winter,  would  be  to  leave  the  country  to 
be  over-run  before  their  arrival.  But  they  did  arrive  before  it, 
as  they  were  here  before  the  Caledonians  invaded  the  country, 
and  encamped  for  fome  time  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet.  Evedtus 
primum  in  orientali  parte  infulas,  jubente  infaufto  tyranno, 
terribiles  infixit  ungues,  quafi  pro  patriS.  pugnaturus,  fed  earn 
certius  impugnaturus  (Gildas  23).  Poftquam  caftra  metati 
funtSaxones  in  infulaTaneth,promifit  rex— dari  illis  viftum; — 
ct  placuit  illis,  et  ipfi  promiferunt  pugnare  inimicos  ejus  for- 
titer  (Nennius  c.  35).  They  were  plainly  here  all  the  winter, 
before  the  Caledonians  returned  in  448.  And  Nennius  ac-. 
cordingly  fixes  their  landing  in  447  (c.  28).  In  447  they 
certainly  landed,  from  all  the  :circumftances.  And  therefore, 
they  could  not  have  been  fent  for  out  of  Germany.  The 
time  would  not  poffibly  allow  it.  And  all  fuppofitions  of  a 
formal  embaffage  to  the  continent,  and  a  folemn  invitation  of 
the  Saxons,  appear  precluded  by  the  plain  tenour  .of  the  fafts. 
Nennius's  account  of  the  Saxon  coming,  which  has  been  fo 
ttitirely  overlooked  by  our  hiftorians,  is  the  only  one  that  is 
reconcileable  to  the  circumftances..  It  falls  into  its  place  in 
the  narrative  with  every  chronological  propriety.  And  .we 
fliould  additionally  remark,  what  has  never  been,  attended  ta,, 
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N**  I.  That  in  fuch  an  amazing  exigence  as  this  was,  of  which  the 
Britons  had  not  a  fingle  parallel  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  man-^ 
kind,  they  would  never  probably  have  thought  of  the  expe-» 
dient,  if  it  had  not  been  fuggefted  to  them  by  accident,  and 
never  had  a  notion  of  calling  in  the  Saxons  to  their  help,  if  a 
fmall  fquadron  had  not  been  hovering  upon  the  coaft. 
The  troops  alfo  on  board  the  veflels  might  be  a  confiderable 
alTiftance  to  their  own  forces,  by  mingling  with  the  men,  and 
communicating  the  contagion  of  their  bravery  to  them,  and 
yet  could  never  become  fomiidable  to  their  mafters ;  while  a 
deputation  to  the  continent  would  have  been,  what  Witikind 
and  others  have  aflually  made  it,  an  immediate  furrendery  of 
themfelves  and  the  provinces  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 


— '•  Hengift  and  Horfa, — ^bringing  with  them  a  number  of 
•*  their  vaflals — ,  landed — in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  and  were 
^  foon  obliged  to  march  to  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  be- 
"  yond  the  Humber;  where  they  routed  the  Pifts^  who  had 
"  made  incurfions  into  the  bordering  provinces/* 

I  have  previoufly  obferved  the  inconfiftency  of  this  pailagc 
with  the  aflertion  in  p.  i8o,  that  makes  the  Pifts  after  the 
former  retreat  to  have  continued  generally  quiet  in  their  own 
country.  And  here  Mr.  Carte  appears  to  aft  with  a  fecret 
confcioufnefs  of  the  contradiftion.  Inftead  of  reprefenting 
this  incurfion  as  indeed  it  was,  as  a  formal  invafion  with  a  de- 
fign  of  abfolute  conqueft,  which  would  have  oppofed  equally^ 
his  ^declaration  concei'ning  the  Pifts  and  his  account  of  the 
rumour  before ;  he  defcribes  it  merely  as  a  plundering  inroads 
And  inftead  of  condufting  the  enemy  as  he  ought  tte)  have  done,, 
even  as  low  as  Flavia,  he  Juft  brings  them  into  the  "  nortJi- 
*«  em  parts  of  Britain  beyond  the  Humber.*'  He  endeavours 
to  conceal  the  extent  of  the  invafion  by  the  wild  generality  of  his. 
expreffions.  And  he  falfifies  the  hiftory  to  profecute  his  purpofes. 
The  Caledonians  in  this  irruption,  very  probably,  broke  through 
the  wall  of  ^Atttoninus  for  die  firft  time^^  as  tpaditicMi  fays  that. 

they 
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they  once  did  under  the  command  of  an  officer  who  was  deno-^  ^^  J- 
minated  Graham.  Their  viftorious  troops  then  fwept  by  the 
great,  road  of  the  R  omans  acrofs  Valentia,  broke  through  the 
repaired  wall  of  Severus  again,  and  entered  Maxima.  They 
advanced  into  the  Biftioprick.  They  puihed  into  Yorkfhire. 
They  croffed  the  Humber,  and  invaded  Flavia.  And  they  had 
reached  the  fouthern  border  of  Lincolnfhire,  when  the  com- 
bined army  of  Provincials  and  Saxons  (for  fuch  I  doubt  not 
but  it  was)  faced  them  in  the  field.  Inierunt — certamen  con- 
tra Piftos  et  Scottos>  fays  the  only  author  that  has  preferved 
this  curious  part  of  our  hiftory,  qui  jam  veneiiint  ufquc  Stan- 
fordiam,  quae  fita  eft  in  auftrali  parte  Lincohiiae,  diftans  ab  ei 
quadraginta  milliariis (Huntingdon  fol.  1 78).  This  therefbrewas 
not  as  Mr.  C?irte  ftates  it,  a  mere  inroad,  or>  as  he  rather  inti- 
mates, a'  variety  of  petty  incurlions,  fomcwhcre  he  knows  not 
where  in  Northumbria ;  but  a  ferious  and  formal  invaiion,  that 
was  profecuted  even  to  the  borders  of  RutlandjQiire,  and  car- 
ried into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  And  it  was  not  executed 
merely  by  the  Pifts,  as  Mr.  Carte  inda^nes,  but,  as  the  farmer 
was,  by  the  Pi6ts  and  Scots  in  conjun^^ioA. 


Having  thus  conducted  the  reader  to  the  iecond  repulfe  of 
tjie  Caledonians  and  the  commencement  of  the  Saxon  hoftili- 
tjes,  I  muft  here  leave  him.  This  little  portion  of  hiftory  has 
coft  m.e  much  trouble  and.  time,  in  freeing  it  from  the  embar- 
raiTments  with  which  inaccuracy  had  entangled  it>  and  in 
clearing  it  from  the  clouds  that  ignorance  had  raifed  about  it. 
And  the  reader  will  readily  difcern  from  the  fpecimen,  how 
ftrangely  the  beft  hiftorian  of  this  period,  for  fuch  with  all  his 
faults  I  may  fafely  pronounce  Mi*«  C^rte  to  be,  has  mifrepre*- 
fented  the  tenour  of  the  Saxon  hiftory ;  and  how  impoilible  it 
would  be  in  this  plaqp  to  carry  the  criticifms  over  the  whole* 
Here  therefore  I  fhall  clofe  them,  and  only  go  over  Mr.  Hume 
for  the  fame  period. 

»  ,  HUME. 
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Oftavo  p.  13.  **  That  they  might  leave  the  ifland  with  a 
'*  better  grace,  the  Romans  aflifted  them  [the  Britons]  in  ereft- 
"  ing  anew  the  wall  of  Severus,  which  was  built  entirely  of 
V  ftone,  and  which  the  Britains  had  not  at  that  time  artizans 
"  fkilfull  enough  to  repair  (Bede  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  Ann.  Beverl. 

"  p.  44)"- 

In  all  the  earlier  paits  of  our  hiflrory  Mr.  Hume  is  merely 

the  copier  of  Mr.  Carte,  efcaping  many  of  his  amplified  ab- 
furdities  from  the  contrafted  nature  of  his  plan,  paffing  by 
fome  perhaps  from  a  fenfe  of  their  dangeroufnefs,  and  pofllbly 
avoiding  others  from  a  conviftion  of  their  folly ;  but  giving  us, 
after  all,  the  general  air  and  features  of  his  work  in  miniature. 
This  is  an  obfervation,  that  forces  itfelf  upon  the  mind  on  every 
examination  of  thek  ^^efpeflive  hiftories.  And  it  is  particularly 
ftriking  in  the  prefent  pafTage. 

The  wall  of  Antoninus^  which  Gildas  had  fo  ignorantly 
afcribed  to  the  Britons  of  the  fifth  century,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Carte  had  more  difcreetjy  given  only  the  reparation  to  them,  Mr. 
Hume  has  with  greater  difcretion  or  better  fortune  left  entirely 
unnoticed.  Candour  would  attribute  the  aft  to  the  former,  if 
juftice  did  not  plead  for  the  latter,  by  fuggefting  that,  had  dif- 
cretion been  the  operating  principle,  it  would  equally  have  dropt 
all  notice  of  the  wall  of  Severus.  The  marvellous  relation  of 
Gildas  concerning  this  is  all  adopted  by  Mr.  Hume,  though 
he  has  rejefted  his  account  of  thatj  and,  what  is  remark- 
able,  has  adopted  it  exaftly  in  Mr.  Carte's  manner.  Like 
him,  he  has  changed  the  original  eredtion  into  a  re-edification, 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  aflertion  of  Gildas-  with  hiftory  and 
remains.    And  I  have  fufiiciently  expofed  the  impropriety  of 
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the  change  before,  its  contradiftorinefs  to  the  only  authority    N^  I, 
for  the  general  faft  itfelf,  and  its  perfifting  ir-reconcileablenefs 
to  remains  and  to  hiftory. 

Mr.  Hume  indeed  does  not  refer  to  Gildas  at  all  for  the  inci- 
dent. He  appeals  to  Bede,  whofe  hiftory  in  all  this  period  is 
only  a  reflection  from  Gildas' s,  and  to  Alured  of  Beverley, 
whofe  annals  are  only  the  fame  refleftion  at  fecond  hand ;  twa 
mock-fiins,  fucceflively  produced  from  a  third.  And  he  quotes 
both,  when  Mr.  Carte  is  evidently  his  author. 

Euphelia  ferves  to  grace  his  meafure. 
But  Chloe  is  his  real  flame. 

This  appears  from  the  obvious  circumfl:ance,  That  Mr.  Hume 
makes  his  wall  to  be  Severus's,  when  Bede  exprefsly  diftinguifhes 
his  own  from  it.  Mr.  Hume  afTerts  his  to  be  compofed  of 
ftone,  and  Bede  affirms  Severus's  to  have  been  of  turf.  Mu- 
rum— •,  ubi  et  Severus  quondam  vallum  feceraty  firmo  de  lapide 
conlocarunt :  and  Severus,  he  obferves,  non  muro,  ut  quidam 
aeftimant,  fed  vallo  diftinguendani  [Britanniam]  putavit ;  mu- 
ms etenim  de  lapidibus,  vallum  ver6 — fit  de  cefpitibus.  And 
Alured  has  nearly  the  fame  words  and  abfolutely  the  fame 
meaning.  But  though  Alured  and  Bede,  to  whom  Mr.  Hume 
appeals,  fo  ftrikingly  difagree  witli  him  in  the  faft,  Mr.  Carte, 
to  whom  he  does  not  appeal,  agrees  with  him  exaftly.  *«  To 
*'  do  them  ftill  another  fervice  before  their  departure,"  he  fays, 
*'  they  [the  Romans]  diredled  and  aflifted  the  natives  in  repair- 
'*  ing'the  wall  of  Severus,  which  was  built  of  ftone.'' 

* 

— •*  And,  having  done  this  laft  good  office  to  the  inhabitants, 
^*  thfey  [the  Romans]  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Britain,  about  the 
««  year  448;"  And  in  page  14  he  fixes  the  addrefs  to  AetiuS 
for  fuccours  "  A.  D.  448". 

I  have  brought  this  paflage  before  the  reader,  not  to  en- 
ter into  any  difcuffion  of  its  merits,  but  merely  to  mark  the 
humble  fpirit  that  I  have  noticed  in  Mr.  Hume  before.     To 

do  the  former,  is  wholly  unnecdTary ;  as  I  have  already  fhewn. 

the 
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N"  I.  the  falfcncfs  of  the  chronology,  in  my  obfervations  oh  Mr. 
'Carte.  And  to  do  the  latter  is  requifite,  in  order  to  be  juft  to 
Mr.  Carte  and  Mr.  Hume,  and  to  afcertain,  fo  far  as  thefe  re- 
marks can,  the  rank  which  the  latter  ihould  hold  in  the  fcale  of 
our  national  hiftory.  Mr.  Carte  had  fixed  the  application  to 
Aetius  in  448,  by  a  miftake  for  446-  And  Mr.  Hume,  infen- 
fible  of  the  errour  in  his  author,  and  too  indolent  to  con- 
fult  the  Fafti  Confulares  himfelf,  follows  him  implicitly. 
Mr.  Carte  had  not  fettled  the  Roman  departure  in  the  hmt 
year,  but  vainly  fancied  it  to  be  at  fome  diftance  of  time  be- 
fore. And  Mr.  Hume  dates  the  Roman  departure,  not  in  448, 
but  aiout  it.  So  exaftly  does  he  tread  in  his  fteps,  copying  his 
accounts  without  examining  them,  and  adopting  his  errours 
without  knowing  them. 


— **  The  Pi6ls  and  Scots,  finding  that  the  Romans  had  finally 
*«  relinquilhed  Britain,  now  regarded  the  whole  as  their  prize, 
^*  and  attacked  the  northern  wall  with  redoubled  forces.** 

Mr.  Hume's  wliole  account  of  thefe  important  tranlaftions 
is  fo  lean,  meager,  and  unmeaning,  that  it  fcarcely  feems  wor- 
thy of  Si  critical  examination.  And  I  can  hardly  command  a 
proper  degree  of  attention  for  the  purpofe.  The  narration 
in  Gildas,  which  is  uncommonly  lively  and  ufeful  in  thefe  mo- 
ments, IS  given  us  again  by  Mr.  Hume  diverted  of  every  lively 
particularity,  and  ftript  of  every  ufeful  accompaniment.  Thp 
boundaries  of  the  empire-  at  this  period  are  no  longer  marked. 
The  manner,  in  which  the  Caledonians  invaded  the  province, 
is  no  longer  noticed.  And  the  real  wall,  which  they  attacked, 
is  no  longer  pointed  out  hy  the  circumftances.  All  is  wrapt 
up  in  one  thick  mift,  which  now  and  tliicn  opens,  and  gives  us 
faint  and  erroneous  views  of  the  objects  around  us,  and  then, 
clofing,  involves  us  in  impenetrable  darknefs  again, 

Mr.  Hume  leaving  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  as  he  fuppoijbs^ 
xuined  and  difmantled  many  years  before,  and  havif^g  omitted 
Gildas's  account  of  iu  erection  and  Mr.  C^e's  of  it6  re-«difi-^ 

cation ; 
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cation ;  he  found  it  impoflible  to  reconcile  his  own  ideas  of.  N"*  I. 
the  matter  with  the  defcription  in  Gildas^  of  the  Caledonians 
paffing  the  friths  into  Valentia,  inftead  of  coming  into  it  by 
the  unguarded  ifthmus.  And  indeed  apprehending  with  all 
our  hiftorians  and  antiquaries,  that  Valentia  was  at  this  time  in 
the  pofleffion  of  the  Pifts,  he  found  himfelf  ftill  more  em- 
barrafled  to  reconcile  the  whole  with  Gildas's  general  accountt 
of  the  Caledonians  eroding  the  friths,  landing  in  Valentia» 
and  feizing  all  the  country  quite  up  to  the  walL  Illis  [Ro* 
manis]  ad  fua  revertentibus,  emergunt  certatim  de  curicis, 
quibus  funt  trans  Tithicam  vallem  vefti, — tetri  Scotorum  Pic- 
torumque  greges, — et — omnem  aquilonalem  extremamque  terrae 
partem  pro  indigenis  muro  tenus  capefTunt.  In  this  ftate  of 
doubt  and  difbraAion,  not  having  ftrength  of  mind  enough  to 
throw  off  the  incumbering  load,  and  to  rejeft  the  common 
opinions  with  difdain,  becaufe  of  their  plain  contrariety  to 
Gildas's  teftimony ;  he  refolved  to  omit  what  he  did  not  under- 
ftand,  and  to  leave  out  all  that  would  obflru£l  his  progrefs  in 
the  hiftory.  And  he  has  accordingly  given  us  a  defcription 
—that  defcribcs  nothing,  telling  us  notfrom  whence  the  Cale- 
donians came,  and  whether  they  were  fettkd  in  Valentia  or  to 
the  north  of  the  friths ;  or,  if  to  the  north,  how  they  got  into 
the  province ;  and,  if  to  the  fouth,  how  the  wall  could  have 
been  re-edified  a  little  before.  ^  And  yet,  with  all  his  cautious 
treading  upon  the  embers,  he  has  aftually  burnt  himfelf.  He 
has  done  it,  in  leaving  his  hiftory  embarraffed  by  this  quef- 
tionable  mode  of  regiftering  tranfaftions.  And  he  has  alfb 
done  it,  by  the  ufe  of  a  term  and  the  introduftion  of  an 
idea,  that  aftually  miflead  his  readers.  He  points  the  attack 
of  the  Caledonians  at  the  "  northern  wall,*'  when  he  really 
means  the  foutherly  one.  And,  in  a  ftyle  of  boyifh  amplifi- 
cation, he  gives  them  *'  redoubled  forces*'  for  the  attack, 
equally  without  authority  and  without  reafon. 
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iR  14.  "  The  Britairis,  thus  rejected  [by  Actius},  wer^ra- 
'^  duced  to  defpair^  deferted  their  habitattons,  abandoned  til^ 
^^  lage^  and  flying  for  proteftion  to  the  fprefts  and  moont^uiia^ 
"  fuffered  equally  from  hunger  and  from  the  enemy." 

Here  are  ieveral  errours  crouded  into  riiis  (hort  paflage^ 
fome  of  Mr.  Carte's  repeated  9gain>  and  others  added  to  tbem 
l^  Mr.  Hume* 

.  The  Brit^Sy  as  Mr.  Hume  writes  the  name  after  his  ori- 
ginal Mr.  Carte,  are  here  iaid  in  general  and  without  any  li^ 
mitations  to  have  deferted  their  habitations^  abandoi^d  tfaqr 
tillage,  and  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains.  But  the  inroad, 
as  I  have  already  (hewn,  was  confined  to  a  very  fmall  portion. 
of  the  country.  And  even  within  the  real  fpher«  of  ita  in- 
fluence, as  I  hiwe  equally  fliewn^t  th^  effd^ls  pf  it  v^  greatly 
exaggerated.  But  Mr.  Carte  h^  previpufly  uied  all  this  wild 
extenfivenefs  of  expreffion.  And  Mr.  Hume  either  did  not 
difcern  the  abfurdity  of  it,  w,  with  the  blind  fpirit  of  hiJP* 
torical  orthodoxy f  d;ipught  himfelf  oUi^  to  embrace  what 
the  other  had  adopted,  and  take  iqpiplicitly  the  creed  of  his 
mafter. 

Even  in  the  countries  immediately  affe£led  by  the  inroad, 
the  number  of  Britons  that  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains 
could  not  have  been  very  great.  To  fuppofe,  that  in  the  very 
tine  of  the  incurfion  all  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  there,  is 
truly  ridiculous.  And  the  number  of  the  fugitives,  upon  fuch 
occafions,  is  generally  in  na.  proportion  to  the  remaining  re- 
lidents.  A  few  of  the  wealthier  or  more  timorous  families, 
and  a  variety  of  children  and  women,  almofl:  always*  cpn- 
ftitute  the  bulk  of  the  flyers.  But  in  an  invafion,  fo  rapidly 
executed  as  this  aj^ears  to  have  been,  many  could  have  had 
no  time  to  remove.  Thefe  invaders,  like  genuine  Highlanders, 
carrying  their  tents  in  their  mantles,  their  provifions  in  thwr 
knapfacks,  and  their  artillery  in  their  hands  ^  being  incumbered 
with  none  of  the  clogging  appendages  of  a  modern  army,  and 
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able  to  march  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day ;  the  inhabitants^  alf  ^  ^^ 
along  the  couHe  <Jf  their  progrefs,  would  find  the  enemy  npon 
them  nearly  ^  ^bon  as  they  received  the  alarm  of  their  coming.' 
ttiis  would  'be  ^dendy  the  ci^t  in  Valehtia.  And  the  flying 
to  the  wilds  would  be  almoft  confined  entirely  to  Maxima. 
Ther«  the  inhabitants  would  have  time  for  tlieir  removal,  becaulc 
q£  the  wall  Chat  reih-ained  the  progrefs  of  the  Caledonians  for 
a^fcw  days- 5  and  be  «n6re  ftrangly'  flimtdated  to  fly;  becauie 
any  iavftikm^  of  Maxima  had  ^)een  very  uncommon,  and 
would  carry  die -greater  terrour  from  its  novelty.  And  Gildas 
accordingly  c<m(bies  his  account  of  the  flying  to  the  country 
fouth  of*  $everus's  wall:  reH6Hs  dvitadbus  muroque  celfo^ 
kerom  qoibu&fiiBs]  fagBd,  keram  diiperfiones  folito  defpera-^ 
bilioMja  6u>.  ^rhe  only  Juptives  therefore  were  among  the 
tiiigantes^  Bvenof  thcfe,-afewTrandfcds  are  all  that  wc  can 
ifitaguitt^to  have  Aed  tq  Ae^wildifcr  parts  of  the  country.  And 
4nn  ikch  wduldbe  principally  derivdd  from  the  courfe  of  the 
great  rood  to  the  north.  So  plainly  does  Mr.  Hume's  giant 
appear  upon  exaimhation  to  be  only  a  pigmy.  The  whole 
ooUeftbe  body  of  the  Provincisds,  that  he  had  huddled  together 
in  the  fweila  'and- hills,  is  dwindled  away  mto  die  Provincials 
HDcdmf  the  Mttttiber^  is  reduced  into  the  inhabitants  of  Eaft- 
Yalentia  and  Eafl-Maxima^  and  is  even  flirunk  into  a  few 
hundreds  along  the  great  road  in  Durham  and  the  North- 
nding. 

•  Mr.  'Hume  fays,  diat  all  this  happened  becaufe  the  fuit  of  thtf 
Britons  had  been  rejefted  by  Aetius.  But  the  p6iition  is  grofsly 
abfurd.  It  is  evidently  fo  in  its  confeqiiences.  The  effect 
being  neceflarily  as  extenfive  as  the  ciaufe,  it  makes  the  flying 
as  national  as  the  fuit,  and  confequently  drives  again  all  the  in- 
habitants of  aM  parts  of  the  provinces  to  the  wilds.  And  it 
is  equally  abfurd  in  itfclf.  If  people  run  away  upon  an  in- 
v^iion  of  the  country,  it  is  as  the  invaders  are  advaridng.  The 
general  eonfternation  excited  by  their  approach  is  more  alarm- 
ing to  the  fpirits,  than  the  afbial  feeling  of  their  infolence. 
And  thfi  inhabitants  therefore  fly  before  the  ftorm,  and  retire  as 
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they  fee  it  gathering  behind  them.  But  Mr.  Hume  inverts  tlic 
order  entirely.  He  fuppofes  the  Britons  to  have  ftaid  as  the 
Caledonians  came  on^  to  have  ftood  patient  while  they  '^  exerted 
**  to  the  utmoft  their  native  ferocity,  which  was  not  mitigated 
by  the  helpleis  condition  and  fubmiilive  behaviour  of  the 
inhabitants'*  (p.  14) ;  and  then  to  have  all  run  away  from 
them,  when  they  found  the  Romans  refolved  not  to  fend  them, 
afliftance.  And  the  pofition  is  as  falfe  as  it  is  abfurd.  The 
Britons,  that  *^  deferted  their  habitations,  abandoned  tillage^ 
"  and  fled  for  protefticm  to  the  forefts  and  mountains/'  are  ex* 
prefsly  declared  by  the  only  hiilorian  of  the  tran£a61:ions  to  have 
done  all  this  Sefore  the  application  to  Aetius.  They  did  it,  as 
the  enemy  advanced  upon  them  when  they  had  broken  throi^h 
the  wall.  Relidlis  civitatibus  niuroque  celib,  iterum  quibu^ 
[illis]  fugas,  iterum  difperficmes  folito  defperabiliores,  itemab 
hoAe  infeftationes.  After  this,  the  application  was  made  to 
Aetius.  Igitur  rurfum  miferae  reliquiae  mittentes  epiftolas  ad 
Agitium  &c.  So  plainly  was  the  flying  antecedent  to  the  appU* 
cation,  that  it  was  partly  the  caufe  of  it.  And  the  defpair,  into 
which  the  refuial  of  Aetius  threw  the  Britons,  operated  in  9 
manner  jufl:  the  reverfe  of  what  Mr.  Hume  h^^  defcribed. 
This  it  will  be  proper  to  (hew  at  full  length,  as  there  has  faceup 
a  great  miftake  made  by  all  our  writers  concerning  Gildas's 
meaning  in  this  point. 

In  the  time  preceding  the  addrefs  to  Aetius,  Gildas  fays  olE 
the  ftarving  refugees  in  the  wilds.  That  they  came  into  the  cul- 
tivated country  by  ftealth,  and  carried  off  privately  all  the  pro*- 
vifions  that  they  could  meet  with  there.  Nee  pror— vidlus— 
fuftentaculo  miferrimorum  civium  latrocinando  temperabant^ 
And  in  the  interval  of  the  application  he  (ays.  That  thoqgh  fome 
of  them  were  impelled  by  the  want  of  food  to  go  back,,  and 
throw  themfelves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  yet  others  ftill 
continued  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  perfilled  the  more 
in  their  practice  of  plimdering  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 
Interea— farms  dira — ^multos  eorum  cruentis  compellit  praedoni- 
bus  fine  dilatione  vi^as  dare  manus,— alios  ver6  nufquara,  quia. 

potius 
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podus  de  ipiis  montibus,  fpeluncis,  ac  faltibus^  dumk  confertis»^  ^  ^« 
continue  rebellabant.  Such  is  plainly  the  import  of  this  quo- 
tation. Its  relation  to  the  preceding  one  diredly  afcertains  its 
meaning.  And  the  tenour  of  its  own  narration  decifively  con* 
firms  it.  Yet,  in  oppofiticm  to  both  thefe  reafons,  the  paflage 
has  been  univerfally  underftood  in  a  much  higher  acceptation » 
and  the  word  rtbellabant  applied  to  fomc  imaginary  attacks  of 
the  fugitives  upon,  the  enemy.  This  word,  however,  has  ob- 
vioufly  no  peculiar  fignificancy  here,  and  is  only  equivalent  to 
the  latrocinando%  the  direpthmbusy  and  the  domejitcis  mot  thus  of 
the  paflage  before  :  Nee  pro — ^vi6lus — ^luftentaculo  miferrimo- 
rum  civium  latrocinando  temperabant,  et  augebantur  extranese 
clades  domejlicis  motibus,  quo  et  hujufmodi  tarn  crebris  direptioni- 
bus  vacuaretur  omnis  regio  totius  cibL  baculo.  And,  in  reading 
Gildas  or  any  injudicious  author,  we  muft  always  attend  more 
to  the  courfeof  the  ideas  than  theprecifion  of  the  words. 

But,  concerning  the  time  immediately  after  the  application 
to  Aetius,  Gildas  fpeaks  in  a  manner  that  has  never  beea 
noticed^  and  yet  acquaints  us  with  a  remarkable  faft.  The 
divifion  of  chapters  in  this  author,  and  the  titles  prefixed  to 
them,  are  as  authentick  as  any  part  of  his  work.  And  his 
title  to  the  i8th  runs  thus,  de  victoria,  plainly  referring  to 
fbme  confiderable  defeat  ^ven  the  Caledonians,  and  fpokea 
of  in  the  body  of  the  chapter.  There  alfo  the  defeat  is  de- 
fcribed  in  the  following  terms :  et  tum^  after  the  application  to 
Aetius,  his  refufal,  and  the  other  co-temporary  fafts  recorded 
in  the  chapter  preceding,  primum  imvDlQ^s-^Ji rages  ddbant^  non 
confidentes  in  homine  itA.  ia  Deo,  fecundum  illud  exemplum 
Philonis,  **  necefle  eft  adefle  divihum.ubi  humanum  ceflat  aux- 
*'  ilium."  The  Britons,  he  fays,  being  deprived  of  all  affiftance 
from  man  by  the  refufal  of  the  Romans,  applied  themfelves 
to  God  for  help ;  and,,  fupported  by  their  confidence  in  him, 
attacked  the  enepiy,,  gained  the  firft  battle  that  they  had  ever 
obtained  over  them  without  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  made 
a  confiderable  (laughter  of  them.  This  is  very  plainly  the  ac- 
count of  an  important  engagement,  though  it  has  been  fo  utterly 
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N"*!.  nnnoticed  by  all  our  writers;  of  the  firft  that  was  gamed  by 
the  Britons  alone ;  and  of  the  great  llaughtcr  of  the  Caledo- 
nians ill  it.  And  the  natural  cdnfeqnfeilces  of  the  viftory'  are 
expreffed  immediately  afterwards  :  quievit — inimicorum  auda- 
cia — ;  recefferunt  holies.  The  infoience  of  the  Caledonians 
was  checked  by  the  blow*  And  they  inftantly  fled  out  of  the 
provinces. 

So  far  then  were  the  Britons  from  flying  to  the  woods  and 
mountains,  as  Mr.  Hume  reprefents  them,  on  the  refiifal  of 
the  Romans ;  that  the  army  which  had  been  raifed  before,  ia 
order  probably  to  join  with  the  Romans,  now  ventured  to  ad- 
vance without  them,  and  boldly  faced  the  enemy  in  the  field. 
And  the  veiy  people,  that  Mr.  Hume  defcribes  deferring  their 
houfes,  abandoning  their  tillage,  and  flying  to  the  hills  and  forefts^, 
we  find  aflually  engaging  the  enemy,  aftually  defeating  and 
ilaughtering  them^  and  aftually  driving  them  out  of  the  kingdom. 


— "  The  l)arbarians  themfelves  began  to  feel  the  preflures  of 
"  .famine  in  a  country  which  they  had  ravaged;  and  being 
'*  liariraffed  by  the  difperfed  Britains,  who  had  not  dared  to 
^'  refift  them  in  a  body,  they  retreated  with  their  Ipoils  into 
^*  their  own  country  (Ann,  Beverl.  p.  45)/' 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the*  preceding  errours,  and  an  ad- 
dition to  them. 

'  That  the  Caledonians  by  any  ravages  fhould  be  able  to  lay 
the  whole  country  wafte,  arid  diffufe  a  famine  through  every  part 
of  the  provinces,  is  one  of  thoie  monftrous  incredibilities  on 
the  face  of  the  Britifli  hiftory,  which  fhew  both  the  writers  and 
the  readers  to  have  never  thought  about  it.  If  they  had,  the 
common  principles  of  fceptijcifm,  tliat  every  mind  is  obliged  to 
carry  about  with  it,  muft  ages  fince  have  revolted  at  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  aflertion.  And  it  appears  the  more  aftonifliing 
to  an  examiner,  when  he  finds  even  the  wild  hiftorian  of  all 
thefe  events  not  running  into  the  wildnefs  of  his  copiers,  and 
exprefsly  appropriating  the  famine  to  the  refugees  in  the  woods . 

Intexea, 
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Interea^  fays  he,  while  application  was  making  to  Aetius,  famis  N**  I. 
dira  ac  famofiflima  vagis  ac  nutabundis  haeret.  The  Caledonia 
ans  therefore  could  not  poflibly  feel  the  efFeds  of  it.  And 
Gildas  very  explicitly  declares  that  they  did  not,  as  he  defcribes 
feveral  of  the  fugitives  quitting  their  retirements,  and  furren- 
^ring  themfelves  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from 
the  diftrefs.  Interea  famis  dira  ac  famofifHma  vagis  ac  nutar- 
bundis  h«ret,  qu«  multos  eorum  cruentis  compeUit  pr^donl- 
))us  ifxne  dilatione  vidlas  dare  manus,  ut  pauxillum  ad  refociUaw- 
dam  animam  cibi  caper ent. 

Nor  did  the  Britons  harrafs  the  enemy  in  difperfed  parties^ 
Nor  were  they  afraid  to  face  them  in  a  body.     Nor  did  they 
{iijSer  them  to  retire  with  their  fpoils  into  their  own  country- 
All  thefe  afTertions  are  abfolutely  untrue.     This  I  have  already 
fiiewn  with  regard  to  the  two  firft,  in  the  remark  immediatqly 
preceding..   And  the  Britons  appear  there  to  have  not  only  not 
harrafTed  the  Caledonians  in  little  bodies^  but  to  have  actually 
encountered  them  with  an  army.   The  paflage  of  Gildas,  upon*. 
which  all  our  writers  have  refted,  I  have  decifively  proved,  I 
think,   to  have  been  grofsly  mifunderftood  by  them,  and  to* 
fpeak  the  very  reverie  of  the  language  attributed  to  it.     Bede 
appears  to  have  been  the  original  author  of  the  conftruftion,. 
who  has  thus  confounded  the  order  of  Gildas's  words  and  the. 
arrangement  of  his  ideas.     Interea  Britones  femes  fua— multos 
eorum  coegit  vi6tas  infeftis  pr^onibus  dare  manui,  alios  ver6i^ 
nunquam,  quin  potius,  confidentes  in  divinum  ubi  humanum 
cefTabat  auxiliimi,.  de  ipfis  montibu^,  fpekincis,   ac,  faltibus. 
continue  rebellabant ;  et  turn  primum  inimici&-<-flr^e9  dare- 
ccepeiiint.     And  he  has  been  followed  in  this,  as  he  is  moft: 
implicitly  in  every  things  by  the  ridiculous  hiilorian  that  is^ 
cited  by  Mr.  Hume,  the  wesdk  and  unthinking.  Alured.    Only 
the  fpoils,  which  the  Caledonians  are.  her^  faid  to  carry  home: 
with  them,  are  the  donation  of  Mr.  Hume,     And  an  army, 
that  is  routed  and.  flying   jaever.    ta^es  its    (hind^.  along; 
with  k.. 
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P.  15.  *'  The  Britains,  taking  advantage  of  this  interval, 
^*  returned  to  their  ufual  occupations ;  and  the  favourable 
**  feafons,  which  fucceeded,  feconding  their  induftry,  made 
••  them  foon  forget  all  their  paft  miferics,  and  reftored  to 
'*  them  great  plenty  of  all  the  neceflaries  of  life.-  No  more 
*•  can  be  imagined  to  have  been  poflefled  by  a  people  fo  rude, 
**  who  had  not,  without  the  afliftance  of  the  Romans,  art 
"  of  mafonry  fufficient  to  raife  a  ftone  rampart  for  theit 
*'  own  defence  :  yet  the  monkifti  hiftorians  (Gildas,  Bede  lib. 
**  I.  cap.  14),  who  treat  of  thofe  events,  complain  of  the 
*'  luxury  of  the  Britains  during  this  period,  and  afcribe  to  this 
**  vice,  not  to  their  cowardice  or  improvident  councils,  all  their 
."  fubfequent  calamities." 

Here  is  a  gleam  of  thought,  fuch  as  one  naturally  experts 
from  an  intelleft  like  our  author's,  fuddenly  (hooting  acrofs 
the  darknefs  of  the  hiftory,  and  throwing  a  faint  light  upon  it. 
But  it  is  as  momentary  as  it  is  faint,  and  ferves  principally  to 
make  us  regret  the  want  of  the  fame  irradiation  in  a  thou- 
fand  parts  of  the  work  befides.  And  his  thinking  but  indo- 
lent mind,  fatigued  by  this  little  exertion,  foon  retii-es  back 
into  her  cell,  and  repofes  as  foundly  as  Ihe  did  before. 

The  pknty  here  is  made  commenfurate  in  extent  with  'the 
preceding  famine,  and  carried  over  all  the  provinces.  And  the 
one  is  fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by  the  progrefs  of  the  invafion, 
■and  the  other  by  the  termination  of  it.  But  all  this  has  been 
amply  refuted  before.  And  even  the  plenty  here  fpoken  of  has 
been  ihewn,  not  to  relate  to  the  Provincials  in  general,  but  t<x 
a  few  of  the  Brigantes  only,  not  to  mean  any  exuberant  har- 
vefts,  that  followed  even  in  Brigantia  upon  the  expulfion  of 
the  Caledonians,  and  merely  to  point  out  the  abundance,  to 
which  the  ftarving  fugitives  of  the  wilds  were  now  reftored; 

But  Mr.  Hume,  who  fo  -juftly  reprobates  the  declamations 
of  Gildas  and  of  Bede  againft  the  luxury  of  the  Pro^^incials, 

has 
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iias  here  afcrihed  *o  them  an  opuuoa^  which  even  their  foUy^^  j- 
was  incapable  of  admitting.  He  makes  theqi  refer  all  the  jfub- 
fequent  calamity  to  the  luxmy  of  the  Briton^  inftead  of 
chargP^g  them  upon  ^ifir  cqwaniice  or  ipipxxividence.  And 
yet  tjicy  are  not  referred  to  the  luxury  by  either,  and  arc  cx^ 
preisly  attributed  to  thnr  improvidence  or  infatuation  by  both. 
Omnes  confiliariit  fays  Gildas  of  the  great  and  radical  occa- 
fioi^  of  their  mifenes^  mi^  c^m-^^-Gurtbrigerno  Britanoruiii 
duce  c^cantuTy  ut — jS^xones-^intromitterentur.  And  placuit 
omnibus^  lays  Bode  with  all  a  Mr.  Hume'a  adherence  to  his  ^if  * 
thpr^  cum  fuo  r^e  Vojtigemo,  ut  Saxonum  gentem— 4n  aux- 
ilium  yocarent ;  quod  Domini  nutu  di^poiitum  eflSb  conftat,  ut 
veniret  contra  improbos  malum. 


«^<«  We  are  npt  f xa£Uy  informed  what  fpecie$  of  civil  go« 
'^  vernment  the  Romans  on  thdu:  departure  had  left  among 

them  [the  Britons] ;  but  it  appears  probable,  that  the  great 

men  in  the  different  diftn^ts  afliimed  a  kind  of  regal,  though 
^^  precarious^  authority;  and  lived  in  a  great  meafure  indepcn* 
**  dent  of  cKh  other.  Tx>  this  difunion  of  council  were  alfo 
^  added^  &c/' 

What  idea  Mr.  Huqi6  had  of  the  provinqatiiig  ipirit  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain^  we  cannot  pretend  to  iay,  becaufe  he  has^ 
npt  thought  proper  to  inform  us.  But,  ^  in  p.  3  of  bis 
work  he  has  fixed  a  variety  of  monarchical:  governments  a- 
mong  the  primal  Britons,  the  CQnfi£kency  of  hiftory  required 
him  either  to  notice  thdr  removal  or  to  find  their  contimiance^  ^ 
Mr.  Hume's  mode  of  writing  hiftory,  however,  is  very  diffe- 
rent. He  defcribes  the  iiland  partitioned  into  a  multiplicity 
of  kingdoms,  at  the  Roman  arrival.  He  fpeaks  of  no  altera-- 
tion  made  in  this  ceconomy  by  ^e  Romans*  And  yet,  at  dieir 
deparhire,  he  finds  not  a  fingle  king  in  the  provinces.  This 
fliews  evidently  the  careleffnefs,  with  which  he  wrote  his  few 
pages  of  our  earlier  hiftory,  and  the  inattentivenefs  with  which 
fae  revifcd  them  afterwards. 

4C  But 
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N*  I,       But,  though  Mr.  Hume  difcovers  no  kings   where  only 
twelve  pages  before  he  had  left  fo  many,  he  finds  fomething 
like  it  in  appearance  and  yet  very  unUke  in  reality^    **  the 
•*^  great  men  in  the  different  diftrifts  affmning  a  kmd  of  regal 
"  authority/'    Thefe  wiere  evidently  the  lords  of  the  clans^ 
the  feigniors  or  Uchelwyrs  of  the  ftates,   the    only  noblfes 
within  them.     And  Mr.  Hume  has  borrowed  the  thought 
•from  Mr.  Carte,  and  added  to  its  original  impropriety  by  mif- 
taking  it.     Throughout  his  whole  account  of  the   Britons, 
and  in  this  part  of  it  efpecially,  Mr.  Carte  has  confounded  a 
clan  and  a  kingdom  together,  and  a  chief  of  the  one  with  a 
fovereign  of  the  other.     So  in  page  179  he  obferves,  that 
•*  the  power  of  the  nation  naturally  reverted  to  the  heu's  of 
*'  the  Britifli  chieftains^  who  had  enjoyed  it  before  the  Roman 
conqueft — ;  but  the  pretenfions  of  various  perfons  to  the^ 
beadjhip  of   particular  clans  and  nations  could  not  fail  of 
«*  producing  broils.**      And  the  fa^e  confiifion  appears  in 
p.  jj^  78,  80,  87,  93,  &c.  189,  190,  &c.     A  nation  is  an  ag-: 
gregate  of  clans.     And  a  king  is  the   fovereign  over  many 
chieft^s.     Mr.  Carte  however,  as  appears  plain  in  the  quo- 
tation above,  means  a  kingdom  by  a  clan  and  a  monarch  b^ 
the  chief  of  it.     But  Mr.  Hume  in  copying  him  has  inter- 
preted his  words  literally,  and  fuppofed  tliem  to  mean  a  mere 
clan  and  a  mere  chieftain.  And  this  has  induced  him  to  plant 
the  provinces  with  feigniories  inftead^  of  kingdomts,   and  tQ 
ftock  them  with  lords  inftead  of  monarchs ; .  though  the  tenour 
of  his  own  hiftory  before,  his  declarations  hereafter,  and  the; 
foggeftions  of  good  fen  fe,  all  concurred  to  warn  him  of  hi& 
errour,  and  fhould  have  induced  him  to  leave  the  country  a$, 
he  found  it,  under  a  variety  of  diffin6l:' fdvereigns. 

In  following  the  courfe  of  Mr.  Carte's  ideas  with  regard  to. 
the  internal  regimen  of  the  provinces  at  this  period,, Mr.  Hume, 
fells  into  all  the  grofs  contradi£i:orinefs  about  it,  that  I  have, 
previoufly  noted  in  his  author.  And,  though  he  fuppofes  the . 
country  not  to  have  a  fingle  monarch  within  it  at  prefent,  and. 
imagines  every  old  kingdom  to  be  broken  into  a  variety  of 

feigniories^ 
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fcignorieSj  and  to  have  entirely  loft  its  authority  over  them  ^ 
all  ;  t  yet  in  the  coviHe  of  a  few  lines,  with  an  amazing  ab- 
fence  of  thought,  he  talks  of  ^*  Vortigem  the  prince  of  Dum- 
^^  nonium/'  as  in  p,  24  he  does  of  **  Arthur  prince  of  the 
**  Silurcs,"  when  the  *  Silures  and  the  Dumnonii  were  each  of 
them  a  multiplicity  of  clans  united  under  one  fovereign.  Ac- 
cording to  this  reprefentation,  there  was  not  a  iingle  king  in 
the  provinces,  and  yet  Vortigem  was  one  and  Arthur  another. 
There  were  nothing  but  feigniories  in  the  country,  and  yet  the 
Silures  and  Dumnonii  were  both  under  monarchies.  And,  tQ 
compleat  the  abfurdity,  thefe  lords^  who  had  no  fuperiour  over 
them,  were  in  fome  meafure  dependent  on  each  other.  "  The 
''  great  men  in  the  different  diftri^b  alfumed  a  kind  of  regal 
<<  —authority,  and  lived  in  a  great  mealure  independent  of 
^  each  other/' 

But  we  muft  leave  this  game,  in  order  to  fly  at  (till  greater. 
And  if  we  examine  our  author  s  ideas,  more  at  large^  concern-* 
ing  the  prefent  polity  of  the  provinces,  we  fliall  fee  his  con- 
tradi6Uons  rifing  upon  us  eq^ually  in  magnitude  and  in  number. 
Here  in  p.  1 5  he  fays^  that  the  Britons  were  difunited,  and 
had  ho  other  government  than  what  the  great  men  affumed  in 
their  different  diftrifls.  But,  in  the  page  immediately  follow-p 
Ing,  he  affirms  "  Vortigem,  prince  of  Dumnonium,*'  to  have 
*'»  poflTefTed  the  chief  authority  among  them."  Thofe,  who 
had  no  government  over  any  of  their  numerous  tribes  in  the 
provinces,  by  the  creative  power  of  contradiction  are  imme- 
diately pofTeft:  of  a  general  one  over  the  whole.  But  this  is 
not  all.  In  p.  19  Mr.  Hume  cancels  this  cancelling  dedara-^ 
tion,  and  raifej  again  his  fubverted  opinion  of  p.  15;  by  af- 
ferting  even  after  the  coming  of  the  Saxons,  that  the  Britons 
^<  had  not  yet  accjuired  any  union  among  themfelves.**  And 
yet  in  the  page  direftly  fucceeding  he  does  as  he  did  before, 
and  again  encounters  his  preceduig  declaration.  He  contradifts 
his  own  contradiction,  and  condemns  his  own  condemnation,' 
by  recurring  to  the  opinion  that  he  has  twice  oppofed,  and 
a^^n  afTerting  Vortigem  to  be  *«  the  Britifh  leader/'    And' 
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front  this  office  he  affirms  Hm  to  have  been  iRervr^ds  ^  l&> 
"^  pofed"  (p.  20),  but  on  the  death  of  Vortiiner  **  reft6re4 
'**  to  the  throne"  (p.  21),  and  to  have  been  followed  in  it  by 
Ambrbfius  (p.  21),  Nazan-leod  (p.  24),  atod  Arthur, (p.  34)3, 
and  an  this  in  a  countiy,  in  which  he  has  told  us  thdre  was  na 
authority  higher  tiEian  that  of  the  feignior  of  a  clan.    . 


^~'*  Menaced  with  a  foreign  ihvafion^  the  Britons  ^ttehcfe^ 
^  only  to  the  fuggeftiohs  of  thdr  prefent  fears^  and  fbl- 
^  lowing  the  councils  of  Vortigem  prmce  c£  pumnbnhim^ 
'*  who,  though  ftained  with  eveiy  vice,  poilofled  the  chief 
^'  authority  among  them,  they  ient/mto  Germany  a  depata^r 
''  fioh  to  invite  over  the  Skxohs  For  then:  pr<^£Hon  and  a(^ 
"  fiftance."         ... 

'  *nie  Wo  great  a(lerti«ish^  fully  refuted  before^ 

in  the'crlticlims  upon  Mr.  Carte.  Mr.  Hume  paces  to  ex-^ 
aftly  at  the  heds  of  his  mafter,  that  one  Well-urged  thrufl: 
pierces  them  both  at  olioe.  And  I  have  0iew»  Yortigem  not 
to  hai^e  couniHied  the  calling  in  of  the  Faxons,  ihorethan^y^ 
other  of  the  £>veriagn$,  and  a  formal  deputation  ta  Gcsmanj^ 
to  be  all  the  dream  of  viiionary  hiftory.  M|:.  Hume's  aflert* 
ing  Vortigem  to  be  prince  of  Dumnonium  is  afingularex^ 
ertion  of  botdnefs  in  him,  in  ib  widely  departing  from  ther 
line  o£  his  dire^lor,  who  makes  him  the  lord  of  a  clan  among 
the  Silures.  But  Mr.  Hume  had  better  have  fbtiowed  Mr. 
Carte,  miflaken  as  he  is  in  tlus  particular,  than  have  left  him^ 
for  the  company  to  which  he  has  ^ined  himfelf,  the  imperti«- 
nent  fabulifts  and  chronologers  of  Wales  »d  Cornwall*. 
He  would  have  besn  much  nearer  to  the  truths  if  he  had  ^  fiaoa 
Vorfigerh  was  not  prince  of  Dumnomum,  as  thofe  writerr 
fbmedmes  denominate  the  king^m  of  the  Dumi^omi^  but», 
as  t  have  Ibewn  in  the  body  of  the  work,  the^  Ibveixignv  of  the 
Dimets^  a  tribe  adjoining  to  the  Silucos^  and  immediately  fub^ 
|e^  to  them. 
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TMrprfnce,  wha  w»  h  ni^fortnnate  in  his  life,  ha^teea  J^*^ 
Mniflty  iMift.fif.  ih  the!  tepreftnttt&ont  that  have  been  diade' 
cf  lain  ik)6^.  Re- '  has  been  highly  abufed  by  each  facceedifig 
fifilttoFktti.  Aiiii^  the'w6e»'6f  the  Ptovrndals*  which  ^ett 
Mdy  ^  refttlC  bf  ^eti*  ^om  fttnation,  the  gener^idlfpofidon 
^f :  iafiairtf  in  ^^ope,  %iA  the  nsitiirat  timcoroufnefs  d  inexpe* 
iSeiioe*  littve  bfcen 'wantonly  afcribcd  to  the  conduft  of  Vofti- 
gerrt.  Tlwt  thfe?ro»vihdAl«  tketofelves -fhoritd  do  this,  in  the 
gj^tmf  ^fhek'  <^  Smennp  at  ^  ihdtiM  be  tingle  to  dif. 
tf«<m'the  ^ift^cMire  of  thidto,.  and  iii  iJien*  ignorance  of  inci- 
dents'Wtei'^eMu'd  iko\^  tefer  thedi  W  animaginafy  llowena,. 
z  vifioaary  mallacr&  at  Stonehenge,,  and  the  weaknefs  and. 
wickedneis.  of  Vortigpm,  as  the  caule  of  both ;  is  not  to  be 
wnbdsnd  fttL.  Bni^.how  ^abmts  the  later  '4(ilUtiah  to  b6  agita«. 
toi'wM  itbeir  paffiona^  vand  to  deil  iKtlieir  ivinilende^  ft 
adfes:  ftoAi  »  piriac^)!^^  i  fiar,  of  VAkh  vftt  hav6  tdo  mslny 
prdofi  in  the  locBBtierplrtB  of  our  hiiloiy  t^iaHy  *,  not  to< 
be  -wdl  acqusdnted  with;  its  tendency  anda(hamed  of  itsqpera-^ 
tt»nK  The  ffAnt  <£  wdgariicy  has.  ^Aen  ftalned  iSfe  ps^  ofT 
•virnadoikal  anrtafav  And  <^e  aiibienoe  of  -meakinds  is-  fre-* 
^oenitiy  ^efaatging  it&^  in  ism«o«r  OjpM  the  heads  of  our 
«nfbrfun*fiB  fbvcreignsw  Wkfr  boifay  lAie  mifeitibte  are  alwayi: 
mufty:  But  it  is  timctfinr  hiftory  tv  vindicate  herown  ^Bgniiy,. 
to  riKfii  fo{kii»ur  «o  the  t>affion&  of  the  p^ufede,  and^gene^ 
roiiiiy  itttdrpofe  in  froteGMia  «f  abofed  innocence.  Andt 
ygt  na  extdBid  iheffttroor  even  to  Votrfigeim^  andicandsdly  exa— 
nine tlie chai^  agsinft lum^  OikUut.  is;too much. left  inhis'. 
gener^ties,.  ta  be  very  fpedfick  upon,  any  point :  yet,  inei^^ 
4eataliy  n^ntioiung  Yoix^pam  in  iha  «tttrfe  of  hi»  petty  work,^ 
he  calk hantai' faperbiB  tytannus,,  whidii  in  kis  embofiedftyle,: 
1  ayp>ehend».  may •  meaiL cither 4  pi$(Widty«arit  or  a gre:ltking«. 
BtaiK  NeMmwor  his^  enlargia:  W mofd  paMtolar  andmoce.ran- 
cxnoMBf  He  repi^eftaa  him.4irtttMtei;th6'imrfi{e^te  inflttence  of 
ite  devil;  and  dieMfon  M&ag  ki  tev<e  with-tk^fair  daughter  of 
Hpigift^  ghrfiAg  Kenc  u  tt»  tMmia^^j^titt  'for  her,,  and- 
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^J°^ actually  naarryin^  and  bedding  her  (c.  36).  He  alfo. repre- 
fents  him  afterwards  as  marrying  his  own  daughter,  haying  a 
fon  by  her,  and  being  excommunicated,  for  the  f^ft  (c/jS)* 
And  he  finally  defcribes  him  •  iiding  with  the  Saxons  (c.  4.5),. 
and  even  pra£tifing  magkk  (c.  40—43).  Such  are  tl^e- j9))af ges 
produced  even  by  the  hand  of  malignity  agjuoft  him.  Th^ 
fufBciently  befpeak  the  ir  own  abfurdity.  And  yet  Mr.  Hume 
has  been  thoughdefs  enough  to  UAen  with  Mj^lmeflMuy  (fol.  3) 
to  thefe  ridiculous  furmifes,  credulous. enough  tc|  ado^  tfaeok 
in  thdr  full  amount^  and  even  (o  unfmr  as-  to  impipve  upon 
them,  and  defcribe  Vortigcrn  as  **  ftained  with  every  vice."    ., 


.  P.  19.  HengUt  and  Hona  "  embarked  theur  troops  m  three 
<«  veflels,  . .  and  about  this  years  449  or  450  carried  over 
**  itfoQ  9ien,  wholani^  in  the  ifle  of.  Thanet^  and  immedEfo 
V  ately  marched  to  the  defence  <^  the  Britains  againfi:  the 
*.*  northern  invaders." 

Mr.  Carte  ftates  the  number  of  men,  as  computed  fy  fime  ta 
be  i^ioo  (p.  19a).  Mr.  Hume  more  decifively  aflerts  it  to  be 
aftually  fo,  and  by  miftake  puts  1600  for  it.  Biit  there  is  no 
authority  for  cither,  thart  is  worthy  our  attention.  Mr.  Hume 
alfo,  like.  Mr.  Carte  (p.  193),  afterwards  brings  over  5000 
more  (p.  20)  with  as  little  authority.  .  And,  if  three  fhips^ 
contained  1500  men,  eighteen,  as  Mr.  Carte  numbers  them, 
or  fevenjeen,  to.  which  Mr.  Hume  has  joftly  reduced  them, 
(hould  upon  every  principle  of  proportion  contain  no  le& 
than  8  or  9000. 

As  to  the  Saxons  marching  immediately  afiter  their  arrival 
againft  the  enemy,.  I.  have  already  Ihewn  it  to  be  untrue.  They 
appear  to  have  landed  before  the  winter,  and  to  have  marched 
againft  the  Caledonians  the  fpring  or  fummer  foUovring  j  and, 
though  I  love  not  to  quote  a  fecondary  authority  upon  a  point 
that  is  fufficioitly  fpoken  to  by  a  primary  one,  and  to  produce 
Bede,  Malmefbury,  or  Huntiiigdon  .when  Gildas  or  N«nmas 
are  the  origmal  hiftoriians ;  yet  it  is  worth  while  to  obferve. 

how 
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Tlow  ftrikingly  Malmclbury's  account  agrees  with  mine  before. 
Venientibus  Anglis,  undique  occurfum ;  a  rege  impertitae  gra- 
tis, a  populo  cfFufus  favor,,  datd  fide  acceptique,  et  traditi 
TThahatos  infuli  incolatui  coruin  fubventum.  Acceffit  et  pac- 
tum, ut  iUi  invi6tis  umbonibus  fudores  fuos  patriae  impenderent, 
recepturi  cmolnmenta  militise  ab  his  quorum  faluti  vigilias  pr«- 
tenderent*  Paululum  in  medio  morse,  et  ecce  Scotos,  &c. 


■9 

*  P.  2y\  **'The  Britaihs  under  the  Roman  dominion,  had' 
**  made  fuch  advances  towards  arts  and  civil  manners,  that  they 
**  ha4  built  twenty-eight  confiderable  cities  within  tiieir  pro- 
**  vinces,  befidfes  a  great  number  of  villages  and  country  icats 
**  (Gildas,.  Bed'e  lib-  !.)'•  But  die  fierce  conquerors,  by 
"**  whom  they  were  now  fhbdued,  threw  every  things  back  into 
•*  antient  barbarity/' 

"  To  give  a  compleat  view  of  Mt.  Hume's  ideas  of  the  ftate  of 
idle  provinces  under  the  Romans,  let  us  go  back  three  or  four 
centuries^  in  the  hiftory,  and  fee  .what  he  has  obferved  con- 
cerning the  well-known  condudt  of'Agricola.  before.  And' he. 
fays  thus  of  him  :  **  He  introduced  liiws  and' civility  among 
**  the  Britains,  taught  them  ta  defuse'  and  raife  all  the  conve* 
^  niences  of  life,"  and  '^  inftru6ted  them  in  letters  and  kw 
^  ence"  (p^9— lo). 

Thefe  arc  the  only  parts  of  Mt.  Hdme's  Hiftbryi  which  give 
us  any  ideas  concerning  the' iritroduftion  and.the  progrefs  o£J 
eivifity  ih  tJie  provinces.'  So  inattentive  has  he  been  .through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Britilh  annals,  to  the  firft  great  bufinefs! 
of  an  hiftorian;  And  the  diftkift  though .  general  defcription^. 
which  he  has  h»e  given  us,  is  at  oiice  trifling  in  its  amount*, 
inaccurate^inits^  narration,  and  contradictory  to  his  own  ac- 
count before.  Sq  unjuft  has  he  been  equally  to  himfelf  and! 
the  trutlt 

I  have  akeady  Ihewn  Nennius  and 'Gildas  to  bt  a6lually  co-- 
tcmporary  authors,  the  one  writing  about  550  and  the  other  * 
a)x)ut  564-    And  it  appears  upon  a  collation  of  their  notices, 

3.>  '  fo- 


fo  ffr  as  they  rdatc  to  the  feme  tr?nla^i<wtt,  that  they  hodi 
copied  fcveral  parts  of  thw  acpQums  fxom  one  and  the  fame 
originaL  Thus  l*^nius  fays  of  Bdtain,  funt-r4uo  flumina 
praeclaricara  caetcri§  fluminibus,  fwufia  ?t  ^eyeriw,  <iu»  dxio 
brachia  Britannji^  per  qtt»  oUm  rates  vch^bnawr  ad  d^rt an^ 
das  diviuas  causi  n^otlatioois  (c  s) »  asd  CUd^^Sf  that  it  is 
vallata  duum  oftiJ5  pobiliuna,  Tharoefis  ac  Sabrin^^  flwni- 
num,  per  quae  eidem  olim  tranfmariiue  deUtise  ratibus  vche- 
hantur  (c  i).  So  all  the  wild  account  of  GUdas  in  Ac  lath, 
J  3th,  14th,  an4  15th  chapters,  4s  told  sdfo  in  the  jjTth  and 
28tb  of  Nennius,  And  chapter  the  ift  «f  tha  latter  W  tbefc 
words.  In  si  fupt  zS  cWitatefi-^-cum  innnmeiis  c9fteJUv«  wii 
<:hapterthe  .fecQn4  of  the  former  the&  Bis  4fnis  bifque 
quaternis  ciyita,tibu$  ac  nonnullis  caijtel^s^ecpratsu  Thefe 
tovmSf  ,  we  fee,  are  cjcprtisly  denominated  qiviteta  by 
both,  and  were  therefore  cities  or  towns  ©f  fup^Iqur  rank,  ia 
contradij^in^on  to  many  ethen,  which  are  plmnly  fuppoied  to 
cxifi:,  and  are  only  omitted  as  inferiour.  And  Mr.  Umm 
has  ac(9rdin$ly  called  them  "  eonfiderable  cities/'  ^m  he  hms 
^ecluded  hinifelf  from  the  interpretation  that  fo  evidently  Ije^ 
for  his  autlwrs^  by  mentioning  ^e  eonflru^ion  of  fi)  many 
cities  "  beiides  villages  and  country  feats.^'  And  he  has  thus 
fixed  twenty-^ight  to  be  the  number  of  all  the  real  towns  ia 
the  provinces.  How  trifling  this  number  is  in  c^mpAriiba  with 
the  true  one,  the  reader  will  readily  perceive,  when  he  reflf^ 
on  what  I  havei  obferved  in  the  preceding  Book*  f  h^  ^.  fe&.  i, 
thiiDt  at  the  clofe  of  the  firft  centory  diere  wfre  ap  |ei$  thm 
a  hundred  and  forty  towns  betwixt  the  Friths  and  the  Cluu^n^ 
Of  thefe  there  were  ninetyntwo  pre^eininent  over  the  left,  wA 
thirty-three  tlu^  ranleed  fuperiour  to  the  whole  (Richard  p.  3/^)^ 
And  this  repre(ehtatie£n  gives  us  fome  ad6qi)a,teidea  of  the  gjc^it 
civilization  of  the  Britons  imd  the  high  cultivatlc^  of  their, 
country,  wlule  Mr.  Hume's  appears  pet^,  poor,  and  nnp^^. 

Mr.  Hume,  however,  has  axlded  a  number  4af  villages  ^d 
country-feats.  But  of  thefe  neither  Cilda^  nor  Neunius  knew 
any  thing,  whatever  Mr.  Hume  J3(yght.    T^  ^v^cr  fpeak«  oi 
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twenty-eight  towns  cum  nonnullis  caftellis,  and  the  latter,  N*  I; 
^um  innumeris  caftellis.  And  Bede/who  copies  Gildas  here 
with  his  ufual  ohfequioufnefs,  has  alfo  tranfcribed  one  particu- 
lar of  his  account  from  Nennius,  an  author  whom  he  has 
been  hitherto  fuppofed  not  to  have  known.  Erat  ef  civitatibus 
quondam  viginti  et  o£lo  nobiliflimis  infignita,  prseter  caftella 
innumera  (c.  i).  •  Mr.  Hume  has  tranflated  the  innnmera  of 
Nennius  and  Bede,  and  the  nonnuUa  of  Gildas,  in  a  kind  of 
middle  way  betwixt  both,  by  the  words  a  great  number.  And 
he  has  changed  the  eaftks  of  all  three  into  villages  and 
country-feats. 

But  this  inaccuracy,  grofs  as  it  is,  is  exceeded  by  a  much  * 
grofler.  And  our  ai^or's  declarations,  concerning  the  ftate 
of  civility  among  the  Britons,  appear  in  an  abfolute  contra* 
di^on  to  each  other.  He  £tys  exprefsly  here,  that  **  the  Bri- 
'^  tains,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  had  made  fach  advanced 
'^  towards  arts  and  civil  manners,  that  they  had  built  twenty- 
'^  eight  coniiderable  cities  within  their  province,  befidetf  a  great 
«*  number  of  villages  and  country-feats/'  when  Ihe  Saxonif 
omie  and  threw  all  back  into  antient  barbarity.  And  in  p.  9 
he  obferves,  that  Agricola  '*  taught  them  to  defire  and  raife  all 
^*  the  conveniencies  of  life  /'  by  which  he  means,  as  his  author 
exprefsly  ipecifies,  the  ere6tion  of  temples,  the  conftru£tion  of 
market-places,  and  the  building  of  porticos,  baths,  and  private 
houfes.  But  he  tells  us  in  p.  15,  betwixt  and  iii  equal 
oppofition  to  both,  that  at  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and 
before  the  Saxons  came  into  the  ifland,  the  Provincials  were 
•*  a  people  fo  rude,  that  they  had  not,  without  the  afliftancs 
of  the  Romans,  art  of  mafbnry  fufficicnt  to  raife  a  ftone 
rampart  for  their  own  defence.'*  How  are  thefe  pofitions  to 
be  received  ?  Shall  we  take  the  two  extremes,  and  leave  imno* 
ti^ed  the  middle  ?  Or  fhall  we  take  the  middle^  which  has  {o 
many  fa£^s  appendant  to  it,  and  reje£t  the  others,  which  have 
none  ?  Or  fliall  -we  rather,  with  Mr.  Hume,  unite  them  all  to-, 
gether  and  form  them  into  one  fyftem  ?  But  this  is  impoflible 
to  be  done.    For  how  could  tb^  build  country-feats^  who  were 
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too^*'  ignorant  to  tndL  even  a  wall  of  ftone?  Or  coold  ibcf^ 
notwithfliamling  this>  do  mote  ?  Could  they  eren  conftrotSt 
villages,  when  they  were  (6  uncivilized  as  not  to  know  the 
common  prisuiples  of  mafonry  I  And  coold  ihey  yet  da  infi* 
nitely  more  thaii  all  this  ?  Could  they  rear  a  great  mimber 
of  both,  even  adorn  thetr  country  with  eight  and  twenty  coiw 
llderable  cities,  and  even  embelHfh  thefe  wkh  f  ^  all  the  <;onve* 
^*  niences  of  lile/'  temples^  market-^pkaces,  bach»^  and  por^ 
tjico6^  and  yet  be  incapabb  of  making,  a  ramfVk  of  a^y  other 
materi^^s  than  turf  2 

It  gives  me  pain  to  lay  open  fuch  glaring  incon&ftlncieft  as 
theie,  the  natural  efiuiion  of  ui^fettled  principles  luid  inatten* 
tive  fpkits..    And  it  pains  me  the.  mOie/  as  Mn  HuaAe  deferincesr 
fo  well  ffotti  the  biftotie^  world,  «h4  ftdnda  k  refytStahh 
there  S6J  that  firft  of  fdl  Kfierary  qo^tiei,  the  powttxsf  thovg^. 
But  tfafte  h  d  jaitice  l^t  evtiry  writer  onus  t^  hiiafelf^  to  the- 
publiek^  and  to  truth*    Aa4  Mr.  Hume  0w«sit  to  all,  I  thmk/ 
t9  rev^e  f he|0  e^rly  pafts  of  his  hiftc^  icanediately }   by  k- 
more  d^igeiit  .attention  to  the  old  hiftMians^  to  reftify  the  er^« 
rouFs  Wh^h  noA¥  kmfiead  his  readers;  by  a  more  mai^y  €o»- 
fiderilden  of  the  couWe  g£  the  hiftory,  to  remove  the  unmean-- 
ingnefs^  the  equd  child  of  ^norance  and  fear^  which  iheds  a 
fleepy  infipidity  over  it  j  and,  by  a  more  rigorous  examination, 
of  his  own  ideaSi  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  which  peiplex 
his  narratives  and  entangle  his  reflections  i  that  he,  who  has 
been  ranked  for  years  at  the  bead  of  our  national  hiftorians> 
jnay  not  feem  to  be  placed  there  by  the  momentary  wantonnefs  of 
faihion;  that  the  man,  who  in  the  regions  of  theology  has  fhewn 
a  bold  adlivity  of  ipirit  and  a  wild  -originality  of  ientiment, 
(hould  not  meanly  truckle  to  be  the  copyer  of  Mr.  Carte 
m  hiftory ;    and  that  the  writei*,  who  in  many  parts  of  our 
annals  has  no  fuperiour  and  in  fome  no  ojual,  fliould  not  be. 
content  to  appear  in  others,  appear  even  to  the  eye  of  friend- 
ihip,too  hafty  to  be  accurate^  too  indolent  toi  be  aiithentkk^  and 
tQQ  unthinking  to  be  even  confiftent^ 

....   1 
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died. 

IB  I  habnit  rex  Edwafdus  unum  mdxierimh  pERBEjhomina^  Weft-Derbf. 
turn  cum  6  Bereuuichis.  Ibi  4  Hidae.  Terrd  eft  ij;  caru^atae.  RabyorRoby. 
Forcfta  2  leucis  longa  &  unl  lata;  $c  ai^a  accipiti;is. .         V,      ?Jd^pi^«i^ 

Uftredus  tenebat  6maneria,  Rabil,  .piehulueljei^  Cherchebi^  "  ^<>«« '«- 
Crofebi,  Magele^  Achetun.   IJ>i  2  hidae.  Ku^kby?^ 

Silvae  2  leviiiis  longae  &  latae,  &  2  airae  accipitrum.  Crofby^ 

Dot  tenebatHitune  &Torboc..  Ibi  i  hida  gpieta  ab  omni  con-  Aughton. 
fnetudine  praeter  geldUm.  Terra  eft  4  cariicatap.   X^alebat  7.0  fo-TwblJck. 

lidos.  .;    J 

Bernulf  tenebat  Stocheftede.     Ibi' i  virg^fa  terrae  &  dimidia  -   .  -  - 
carucata  terfae,  'Reddebant  4  fblidos. 

Stainulf  teuebat  Stocheftede.     Ibi  i  virgata  terrae  &  dimidia 
carucata  terrae.  Valebant  4  folidos. 

Quinque  taini  tenebant  Sextone.    Ibi  i  hida.   Valebat  i6sepkton,cti« 

foUdoS.  leiCdlojiina 

record  No.  4. 

Uccredus  tenebat  Chirchedele.  Ibi  dinudia  hida  quieta  ao  omni  Kirkdaie. 
confuetudine  jpraeter  geldum.  Valebat  lo  folidos. 

Wiijieftan  tenebat  Waletone.      Ibi  2  carucats  terras  &  3Waito» 
bovatae.  Valebant  8  folidos. 

4  D  a  Elman: 


Allertott. 


Speaks 


ClOUwalL 
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N^  II.        Elnuer  tenebat  Liderlant.    Ibi  dimidia  hida.   Valebat  8  fb<r 

lithcrUnd.    lldos, 

ince  perhaps     Ties  taini   tenebaiit   Hinne  pro  3  maneriis.    Ibi  dimidia 

acar  oimliy.  j^^^^   Valcbat  8  folidoS. 

jgctonpro-     Afcha  tenebat  Torentun.  Ibi  dimicfia  hida.  Valebat  8  folidos«. 
Meales.  Tres  taini  tenebant  Mele  pro  3  maneriis.   Ibi  dimidia  hida. 

Valebat  8  folidos. 
.  .  .  .       Uftredus  tenebat  Utuentune.  Ibi  a  carucata:  tertaerfic  dimidia 

leuua  filvae.   Vsdebant  64  denarios. 
"  ^  <  -'       Eddmundiis  tenebat  Eixnedune.  Ibi  una  canicata  terras.  Va^ 
lebat  3^  denarios. 

Tfes  taini  tenebant  Alretune  pro  3  maneriis^  Ibi  dimiidia' hida^ 
Valebat  8  folidos. 

U£lredus  tenebat  Spec.  Ibi  z  carucatae  terras.  Valebant  S^ 
denario^.  ' ;' 

QUattuor  radlmans  tenebant  Cildeuvette  pro  4  maneriis.  Ibi 
^midiahida.  Valebait  8  folidos.  Ibi  prefbjrter  erat  habens  di-*^ 
micUam  carucatam  terras  in  elemofinam. 

Ulbert  tenebat.  Wibaldeflie..  Ibi  2  carucatae  terras;  Valebant 
64  denanos. 

Hvto  taiiii  tenebant  Uuetonc^pro  z  maneriis.  Ibi  i  carucata; 
terras.  Valebat  30  denanos. 

Leuing^s  tenebat  Waretreo.  Ibi  z  carucatas  terras^  Valebant 
64  denanos. 

Quatuor  tsuni  tenebant  Boltelai  pro  4  maneriis..  Ibi  x  caror 
catas  terras.  Valebant  (^4  denarios.  Prefbyter  habebat.  i.  caru^ 
catam.  terras,  ad  ecclefiam  Waletone. 

Uflred  tenebat  Achctun^  Ibi  i  carucata  terras^  Valebat  3  a 
denarios.. 

Tres  taini  tenebant  Fomebei.  pro  3  maneriis.  Ibi  4  carucata^ 
terras..  Valebant  10  folidos. 

Tres  taihi  tenebant  Emuluefdel.  Ibi  z  carucatas:  terras.  Valcr 
bant  64  denarios..  .  . 

Steinulf  tenebat  Holland..  Ibi  2  carucatas,  terras.  Valebant  64 
denarios^. 

Uftred 


*  >.  •  • 
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U£bred  tenebat  Daltone.    Ibi  i  caraeata  terr«»  Valebat  32 
^cnarios.  ^•*'^"- 

Ifdem  Vitrei  [tenebat]  Sdielmerefdele..  Ibi  i  carucata  terras.  Sheimerfiiaic}. 
Valebat  32  <ilenarios. 

Ifdem  U£tred  tenebat  Literland.  Ibi  i  carucata  terraa.  Vale*  Litheriud. 
bat  32  denanos. 

Wibertus  tenebat  Erengermeles.  Ibi  2  carucata^  terras*    Va« .  .  ^  ^ 
.lebat  8  folidos..  Haec  terra  quieta  foit  praeter  geldum. 

Quinque  taini  tenebant  Otegrimele«  Ibi  dmiidia  hid*..  Vale- .  -  *  ^ 
Ibat  10  fo}idos. 

Ufiredus  tenebat  Latone  cum  i  beseuuichi*  Ibidiioiidia  hidk.Ltdiafli 
Silva  I  leuy^  longa  &  dimidi4  lata,  Valebat  10  fblidos  &  8  de»    ^' 
nariosu 

U6tred  tenebat  HirFetun  &  dimidium  Nfierritun.  Ibi  dinudiaHoriefloi^. 
Ji)4a.  Valebat  10  folidos  &  8  denarios.  *^*"^"- 

Godeue  tenebat  Melinge.    Ibi  2  carucatas  terrae*     Silva  i  Mdliog^ 
leuva Jqnga  ;&  dimidii  leuvikta.   Valebat  10  folidos. 

Udb-ed  tenebat  Leiate.     Ibi  6  bovatae  terras.     Silva  i  Ttuvi^^^  P^*^ 
longa.  &  2  quarentenis  lata.  Valebat  64  denarios. 
/   Duot^ni  tenebant  6  bovataa  terrae  pro  2,maneriis  in.Ho^HotiaiidL'^ 
land*.  Valebant  2.  iolidos;. 
.    Udred  tenebat  Acrer.  Ibi  dimidia  carucata  tefr«.  Wa(fe  fiiit.  Aifar  probiu- 

blv 

Teos^  tenebat  Bartuhe.    Ibi.  i  carucata.  terras.  Valebat  jatBautwu 
den^os.. 

Chetel  tenebat  Hdelhsde;  Ila  ^  carucatse  tterrac;   Valebant  8  HtUalL. 
ibUdo&*    ' 

Omnishsecterrageldabilis;  &  15  Tnanenanilreddebantnifil 
geldum  regi  Edwardo. . 

Hoc.  maneiiuiA  Derbei  cum  Hi?  fupradidlis  hidis  reddeBant 
regi  Edwafdo  de  firml  26  libras  &  2  folidos*.  .  Ex  his  3  hida^^ 
erant  liberas,  quarum  cenfiim  perdonavit.teinis  qui  eas  tenebant., 
Iftas  reddeb^t  4  libras,  &  *  1 4  folidos  &  8  denaoos. 

Omnes  iiti  taini  habuerunt  confuetudinem  reddendi  2  oras 
denarioram  de  unaqu4que  carucati  terrs ;  &  faciebant  per- 
confiietudinem- domos  regis,  &, quae- ibi  pertinebant,  ficut  viT^ 
lam,.  &L  pifcarias,,  fit  in  filv^  ludas  6c  ftabilituras ;  fie  qui  ad'. 

hsoa: 
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liteC  noil  Jbat  'qnando  Idebebat  2  foli(fis  cmcndabat;'  &  poftea  ad 
opus  veniebat^  &  operabatur  donee  perfe£lum  erat.*  Ufitib^ 
•quifque  eohffll  Hiiio  <fic  in  augufto  mktdbat .  m^pes*  feos-fe- 
care  fegetes  regis.     Si  non,  per  2  folidos  emendabrft;  .'  "-  * 

"Si  quis  ilber  hotoo  faceret  ftrtum  atrt  forcM  aut  h^nfara, 
aut  pacem  regis  infringebat,   40  folidis  emendafeat. 

"Si  qtiis  faciebat  ikiigtrinem  aut  raptum  de-femirii,  vel  qui 
remancbat  de  firemotfinc  rationabifi  excufattone,  per  10  folides 
^fliendabat.  ^dt^htlndrfetofemanebat,  aUt -iton^ibtft  adplici- 
tjw>  itbi  praepofitus  jubebat,  per  5  folidos  emend^beti  -  c  u: 
''  ^tdi-iubebat-ih  Wrnn  firvWdA  ire,  ftnoniibat;  4Mdis 


smendabat. 

Si  quis  de  terri  regis  recedere  volebat^  dabat  40  folidos^  ^ 
'tbdt'qu6'vot6bat. 

Si  quis  terram  patris  itti  tnortai  liabofe  ve^l^bsit^   46  iRffidk 

Yelevabat:  r  •      .    , 

*  *  •  •         ♦ 

Qui  nbleb^t,  &  terram  &  omnem  ^pbcuriiam  ^^ktris  marta 

riex'hdbebat. 

SSSik         Uftredus  tfeiiUh'Crbfdbi  &  Chirchedde  pro  i^Kdaj   &  jcwt 

quieta  ab  ollini  *confirttudine  pfarterlias  i^^pace  infhtflfl/^oref- 

tel,  hpinf;^ra,  &  pugna  quae  poft  facramthttim 'fe^hrai  rema^ 

riebat,'  *&;  fi  ttf nib^iftts  fiiffi      praepofiti  aKcra  dtbitum'  folve- 

Twtt;  '&  fi  terminUm^aprapofito  datum  non  ttttcndebiit.     Haec 

per  40  fojidos  emendabat.   Geldum  vcr6  regis,  ficut  homihvs 

patriae,  folvebant. 

^  -  -  -        Ip  Otriogemele,&  Herleihala  &  Hiretun  erant  3  hid»  ^imU 

?abiy"Era.^*^'^  geldo  caiilcatarnm  terrae,   & a^forirfiStera  fenguinis-  & 

ton,  or  Ere-  feminac  violentii.     Alias  vero  confuetudinesrcddcbairt  omnes. 

^**  '    De  ilio  fflanerio  dekbei  tenciit  modb,  dono  Hogcri^ftfta- 

vcrifis,  Tii  iiomines  terram^j  Goiffridus  2  hidas  &'dRHidkm 

carucatam,  Rogerus  i  hidam  &  Hiniidiam,^  *  ViSlldmus  nnam 

hidam  &  dimidiiam,  Warinus  dimidiam  'Hidam,  'Goif&idus  i 

hidam,   Tetbaldus  hidam  &  dimidiam,    R6bertus  12'earucatas 

» 

terrae,  Giflebertujs  1  carucatam. terrac.     • 

^  Hi 


•     '  .' 
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■*    -  ^ 

Hi  habcnt  In  dominio  4  carucatas,  &  46  Hollands  &  1  radman,  ^  ^IL 
&  62  bordarios,  &  2  fervos,  &  3  ancillas.  Inter  omnes  habent 
24  carucata?*.  '  I    >     '    ^   •.  . .  '    ■ 

Silva  eorum  3  leuvis  6c  cUmidii  longa,  &  i  leuva  &  diifudia 
11:40  p«ftic»  Ifi^duM  9  £(  ifci  3  ati*  adapkrvHol 

Totum  valet  8  Ubras  &  1 2  folidos.    In  unaquique  hidi  fimt 
6  caniicflttse  tertse. 

•  D(»mnkm/y«i^  l»i|\tt  nuuMrH*  quod  tcnfbai  Rc^enfUy  ^n^e*. 
bat  8  Ubr^So  S wtt  ild  imdb-.  in  doaanio  3  caracaleB,  &  6  -bcwari^ 
fc.untt«^(84flMflti!&:.7^iUaitt.    ^  r  .. 


•    •  V 


INt  N  B  WlE  TON  HirilA]t*»r.  *  ^     NcwtonHunr' 

jdrccL 


^,j     *v         f   -        ii,     .     .» 


'  £xlu^\m9f<ratui'flaM^^  Ecdefia  ip&tn  Aunerii  BatMiMitwinwick 
I  carucatam   terr»^  &  fanftus  Ofuuoldus  dc  ipft  vitlA^  ***^^todttfsf' 
supat:a^4ety(&  kStebfUt  ^etas  per  onMia*  ofwakL 

Hujus  manerii  aliam  terrain  15  hominet^  ^QOsdrMdbs  vo-^ 
cabant,  pro  15  maneriis  tenebant;  kd  hujus  manerii  bereu* 
uichae  erant,  &  inter  omnes  30  folidos  reddebant* 

Silva  ibi  10  kiivij^longa  &  6  leuvis  ic  a  qoarentenis  lata ;, 
&ibi  airse  accipitrum. 

Hujas  huzudfedi;  honuaes  Hlaeri  pt^ter  Aab^  erant  in  esklem 
^onfuetudiner^^  homiacs»Derberiae,  &;  plus  'liMs  a  diebus  m        »  ' 
a^^fta  laetdbant  in  cuitorisiegis. 

lUi  duo  habebant  5  carucatas  terras^  dc  fothh^tssuk  Ikn-* 
guinis^  &  feminaK^viotehtiaBL  paflb^  Sc  pafiiAgiiim  fuorum. 
hominum.    Alias  habebat  rex. 

.  Totiioac  IsKic  maji^um  reddei^  iolibt^6&io 

fi>Udo^.  Mod)irulitibl6.dre<ig^  &r^^^  4fiordarii^ 

Inter  oinne(  9  cvucataa  Juibeiit.     Valkt  4  librao^  k^  domi^' 
Bium..  ..*./* 


s     • 


*  . 


^*  :    I 
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Wairingtoa  hx    WALINTUNE     HUNDRET» 

HundiM. 

WairiDgton.      Rcx  Edwardfls  tenuit  Walintune,  cum  3  Bereuuichi$. 
I  liida. 

Ad  ipfum  manerium  peitincbant  34  drengh,  &  totidem  ma- 

neria  ];kabebant^  in  qtdbus  erant  42  carucate  terras,  &  una  hida 

Wamngton  &  dimidia.     San6bis  Elfin  tencbat  i   carucatam  terras  quietam 

olteSoS^'dc  omni  confuetudinc  prater  geldum.    Totum  manerkun  cum 

Sl^         hundreto  reddebat  regi  de  firmi  1 5  libras^  2  folidis  minus.  Mod6 

funt  in  dominio  2  carucatae,  &  8  homines  cum  i  carucati« 

Homines  ifti  tenebant  ibi  terram»  Rbgerus  i  carucatam  ter^ 

-  ^tas,  Tetbaldus  i  t:arucatam  ic  dimidiam^  Warinus  i  carucatam^ 

Radulfiis  5  carucatas^  Willdmiis' 2 '  hidas  6^  4  cdrucatas  ten»» 

Ad^UCrdUs  s  liidam  &  dimidiam  carucatam,  Ofimmdus  i  ca- 

mcatam  tcrrae.    .     . 

Valet  hoc    totum  4  libras  &  10  fblidos.  Dominium  valet 
1  libras  &  io  Iblidos. 


lla^kbunie  In    BLACHEBURNE    Hundret. 

Hoiulitd. 

■ 

Biackbarne.      Rex  Edwardus  teuuit  Bl ACHE BURNB«  Ibi  2  hidse^  &  2  ca- 
S^l^l"^  nicats  terras.  Ecckfia  habebat  2  bovatas  de  h4c  terri^  tc  ecclefia 
Waiiey.       fanftse  Maria  habtbat  in  Wallci  2  carucatas  terras  quietas* 
ab  amm  confuetudine. 

In  eodem  maherio  filra  i  kuvi  longa  &  tantondem  lata ; 
&  ibi  erat  aira  accipitris. 

Ad  hoc  manerium  vel  hundretiim  adjacebant  ^8  Hberi  ho» 
mines,  tenentes  5  hidas  &  dimidiam,    &  40  camcatas   ter-* 
ras,  {)ro  28  maneriis*     Silva  ibi  6  leuvis  Tonga  &  4  leuvis  lata ; 
&  erant  in  fupradiflis  coniuetudinibus. 
HuncoL  In  eodem  Hundreto  habebat  rex  Edwardus  Hunnicot  de  2  ca- 

Jl^^      rucatis  terras,  &  Waktune  de  z  carucatis  terras^  &  Peniltune 
de  <tim?n?^  nidaU 

3  Totum 
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Totum  manerium  cum  hundreto  reddebat  regi  de  firmi  32 
Kbras  &  2  foiidos.  Hanc  tefram  totaiil  dedit  Rogerius 
Pi6tavenfis  Rogerio  de  Bufli  &  Alberto  Greflet ;  &  ibi  funt 
tot  homines  qui  habent  11  carucatas  &  dimidiam,  quos  ipii 
conceiierant  efle  quietos  ufque  ad  3  amios^  &  ideo  non  ap- 
preciantur  modo. 


In    SALF,0RD   Hundret.  .      SS!^"'^ 

Rex  Edwardus  tenuit  Salford.     Ibi  3  hidae  &  1 2  carucatae  Saiford. 
terras  waftae^  &  forefta  3  leuvis  longa  &  tantundem  lata,  &  ibi 
piures  haiae  &  aira  accipitris. 

Radeclive  tenebat  rex  Edwardus  pro  manerio.  Ibi  i   hida»  RatdiC 
&  alia  hida  pertinens  ad  Salford. 

Ecclefia  Sanftae  Mariae  &  ecclefia  San6ti  Michaelis  tenebant  Mancheftcr. 
in  Mamceftre  unam  carucatam  terrae,  quietam  ab  omni  conflie- 
tudine  practer  geldum. 

Ad  hoc  Manerium  vei  Hundretum  pertinebant  21  bereuui- 

chae,  quas  tenebant  totidem  taini  pro  totidem.nianeriis,  in  qui-  o 

bus  erant  1 1   hidae  &  dimidia^  &  i  o  carucatae  terrae  6c  dimi- 

dia. 

Silvae  ibi   9   leu^s  &   dimidii  longa  &;   5   leuvis  &    xxni 

quarenteni  lata. 

Unus  eomm  Gamel,   tenens  2  hid&s  in  Recedham,  habebatRochdaicpro- 
fuas  confuetudines  quietas  praeterd  has,  furtum,  hein^are,  fof e- ^*^^>  • 
ftel,pacem  regis  infraflam,  terminum  fraftum  apraepofitoftabili-^ 
tum,pugnam  poft  facramentum  faftumremanentem.  Haec  emen- 
dabat  40  folidis.    Aliquae  harum  terrarum  erant  quietce  ab  omni 
confuetudine  praeter  geldum,  &  aliquotae  a  geldo  funt  qviietae.  ^ 

Totum  manerium  Salford  cum  Hundreto  reddebat  37  libias* 
&  4  foiidos.  Mod6  funt  in  manerio  in  dominio  2  carucataa  5c 
8  fervi  &  2  villani  cum  i  carucata.    Valet  100  foiidos  hoc  do- 
ilium.  • 

De  hk  terra  hujus  manerii  tenent  milites  doiio  Rogerii 
Piftavcnfis,  Nigellus  3   hidas  &  dimidiam   carucatam  teri-ae, 

4  E  Warinus 
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Warinus  2  carupatas  terrae,  &;  alter  Warinus  i  carucatam&  dimi^ 
dkun,  Ooiffridus  i  canicatam  terrae,  Gamel  2  carucatas  terras: 
In  his  funt  3  taini,  &  ^o  villanit  &  9  bordarii,  &  prelbytcr,  & 
10  fervi.    Inter  <Mnnes  hfibent  22  carucatas.  Valet  7  libras. 

•  4 

d«dr°    *""  InLAILAND  Hundret. 

Laykad*  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit  Lailand.     Ibi  i  hida  &  2  carucatas 

terras^  filva  2  leu  vis  longa  &  iini  lata,  &  aira  accipitris. 

Ad  hoc  manerium  pertinebant  1 2  carucatas  terras,  quas  tcne^ 
b^it  1 2  homines  liberr  pro  totidem  maneriis*  In  his  6  hidas 
&  8  carucatae  terrae. 

Silvae  ibi  6  leuvis  longae  &  3  leuvls  &  uni  quarentini  lata. 

Homines  hujus  manerii&deSalford  non  operabantur  per  con- 
fuetudinem  ad  aulam  re^s^  neque  metebant  in  augufto.  Tan* 
tummodo  i  haiam  in  filv^  faciebant,  &  habebant  fanguinis  forisi- 
faduram  &  feminae  pafiae  violentiam. 

De  aliis  conibetudinibus  aliorum  fuperiorunL  manerionim 
erant  confbrtes. 

Totum  Manerium  Lailand  cum  Hundreta  reddebat  de  fir- 
ma  regi  19  libras  &  18  folidos  &  2  denarios. 

De  b^  terr&  hujus  manerii  tenet  Girardus  hidam  &  di- 
midiam,  Robertus  3  carucatas  terrae,  Radulfiis  2  carucatas  tec- 
rae,  Rogerus  2  cai*ucat9»  terras,  Waherus  i  carucatam  terrae. 
Ibi  funt  4  radmansj,  prefbyterj,  iSc  14  villanij,  &  6  bordarii,  & 
2  bovarii.  Inter  omnes  habent  %  carucatas.  Silva  3  leuvis  longa 
&  2  leuvis  lata ;  &  ibi  4  airae  accipitrum.  Valet  totum  50  foli- 
dos. Ex  parte  eft  wafta. 
Penwofthao.  Rex  Edwardus  tenuit  Peneverdant.  Ibi  2  carucatas  terras^ 
&  reddebant  lo  denarios.  Mod6  eft  ibi  caftellum,  &  2  carucatas 
funt  in  dominio,  &  6  burgenfes,  &  3  radmans,  &  8  villani,  & 
4  bovarii.  Inter  omnes  habent  4  carucatas.  Ibi  dimidia 
j>ifcaria,  filva,  &  airae  accipitrum,  ficut  tempore  Regis  Ed* 
wardi.     Valet  3  libras. 

la 
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In  his  6  hundretis,  Derbic,  Newtone,  Walintunc,  Blache-  N' 
bume,  Salford,  &  Lailand^  fimt  joo  quater   20  &  06I0  ma- 
nerii.      In  quibus  funt   quater  20  hidae  geldabiles,  una  mi- 
nus.    Tempore  Reg^s  Edwardi  valebant  45  libras  &  2  folidos 
&  2  denarios. 

Quando  Rogerius  Piftaveniis  deRege  recepit,  valebat  120 
libras.  Mod6  tenet  Rex,  &  habet  in  dominio  12  carucatas^ 
&  9  nulites  feudum  tenentes.  Inter  eos  &  eorum  homines 
funt  115  carucatae  &  3  boves.  Dominium  quod  tenuit 
Rogerius  appreciati;r  23  libris  &  19  folidis.  Quod  dedit 
militibus  20  libris  &  1 1  fofidis  appreciatur. 


^79 
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The    CHARTER    of 


M     A     N    C    H    E    S    T    E    R» 


N.  B.    The  original  charter  was  fecretly  taken  out  of  the 
Boroughreeve's  cheft  about  forty  years  ago,  and  deftroyed. 
I  was  in  hopes  of  recovering  it  for  the  town,  by  procuring  an 
authentick  copy  from  our  publick  offices.     I  therefore  fearched 
the  records  of  the  Tower,  though  with  little  expectation  of 
meeting  with  it  there,  as  it  was  merely  a  baronial  charter.    I 
had  very  fangutne  hopes^  however,  of  finding  it  in  the  Rolls 
Chapel,    as  Mr.  Hollinworth  (MS.  p.  6)    ailerts  it  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  James  the  firft,  and  the  confirmation  muit 
have  recited  the  original.     And  yet  I  was  equally  dif^pointed: 
in  both.     The  charter  therefore  is  loft  for   ever,  Ifuppofe. 
And  all  the  copies,  I  believe,  have  periihed  with  die  original:. 
But  an  authenticated  tranflation  of  it  luckily  fell  into  my 
hands,    and    fo   was    relcued  from    immediate    deftrudtion. 
I  found  it  in&rted  in  an  old  Borough-reeve's  book  of  accounts, 
which  was  kept   by  Mr.  William  Byrom  Borough^reeve  in 
1657,    and  g^ven  me   by    his    defcendaat   the  late    Edward: 
Byrom  £%.     The  tranflation  is  evidently  fo  literal  and  clofe, 
that  to  ah  hiftorian  it  is  equally  as  ufeful   as  th^  original. 
And  it  is  jicobably  the  only  tranfcript  of  the  whole  exifting  at 
prefentr. 

*  I  A.  G  o  p  p  Y 
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A  Coppv  oiF  the  Charter  of  Manchester  tranllated 
by  William  Heaivood  Gent.  Steward ;  when 
I  Wk,  Byrom  was  Bororeeve ;  per  order  of  the 
Court-Leet  Michaelmas  6  th  0<ftober  1657.* 

ALL  ihiBj  that  bee  prefent  and  to  come  (hall  know^  that  I 
1rhoinai$»  Grelle  have  given  granted  and  by  this  my  prefent  Char-- 
ter  have  confianed  to  all  my  Burg^IIes  of  Manchefter : 
.    That  is  to  fay, 
..I;.     That  all  the  bnrgef^s   ihall  pay  of  every    burgadge 
twelve^pence  by  yeare  for  all  fervice. 

2«  And  if  the  borg^-feve  govemour  or  ruler  of  the  (aid 
towne,  fummon  aay  burgefs  of  any  pl^nt  and  hee  fo  fummon- 
c4  Qome  not  nor  none  for  him  4it  the  day;  within  the  Laugh-* 
moottjr  hee  fkall  forfeit  to  the  iaid  lord  twelve-pence,  and 
the  faid  lord  ihall  have  his  action  upon  him  in  the  porttinoot. 
..  3..  If  any  burgds  doe  fue  any  burgefs  of  any  debt  and 
hee  knowledge  the  debt  then'  fliall  the  iaid  governpur  or  ruler 
afligne  hinxa  day  (to  wit  the  eighth)  and*  if  hee  come  not  at 
^e  day  hee  ihall  pay  to  the  lord  twelve-pence  JFor  forfeit 
ture  of  the  day^  and  hee  ihall  pay  the  debt,  and  to  die  laid 
governour  or  ruler  eight  pence . 

4»    And  if  any  man  make  claime  of  any  thing  and  (hall 

nKA  find  Aiertks  or  pledges  «nd  aftfrwards  would  leave,  his 
claime  hee  ihall  bee  without  forfeiture* 

5.    Item,  If  any  burgefs  in  the  borrpugh  of  the  funday  ot 
from  noone  of  the  faturday^mtil  munday  [do  hurt  any  perfon  ]:] 

*  In  another  part  of  tlie  book  the  order  U  infcrted  thus. 
,  Mic^^Piias.  Leet  6th  Od.  1657* 

This  jury  doth  order  that  Mr.  Wm.  Byron  bororeeve  for  this  yeare  to  coo)e  flull 
c$«(e  CO  be CDtvrd  a<l>revtate  ia  the  townes-bookes  faire  written^  all   the  deeds  of  the- 
poores-land  (by  way  of  mventory)  and  all  the  other  writings  in  the  towncs-cheft,  which 
fttall  b^e  deli¥cre4  to  hin. 

Mr.  Wm.  Heawood  appears  ffom  other  parts  of  the  book  to  have  been  an  attorney 
and  the  fteward  of  the  court-leet,  and  to  have  received  a  fee  of  los.  6d,  for  the  tranilation. 

t.  Thefe  words  I. have  infected.    The  fenfe  requires  them* . 

hee 
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^''^^^-  hce  ftiall  forfeit  twenty  fhillings.  And  if  upon  munday  or 
any  cfther  day  of  the  week  [he]  doe  hurt  any  perfoii  hee  ihail 
forfeit  to  the.  lord  twelve  pence, 

6.  Item.  If  any  burgefs  ftrive  with  any  man  and  with  an- 
ger flrikc  without  any  etFufion  of  blood  and  afterwards  may 
flee  * .  to  his  owne  houfe  without  any  attachment  of  die  faid 
governor  or  ruler  or  of  his  lervants  Hee  (hall  bee  free  from 
any  plaint  of  the  ruler,  and  if  hee  can  agree  with  the  party 
x)f  whom  hee  m^aketh  the  fray  (wcU  bee  it -f)  but  i6therwife 
let  him  make  his  peace  with  the  party  by  the  coimcell  of"  his 
frends  and  that  without  forfeiture  of  the  governor  or  ruler,  J 

7.  And  if  any  man  bee  impleaded  in  the  burrough  of  any 
plaint  hee  Ihall  not  anfwere  neither  to  a  burgefs  nor  to  a 
townefman  ||  unlefs  in  the  porttmott  except  phinte  pertsdning 
to  the  king's  crowne  or  to  theft.  § 

8.  Item.  And  if  any  man  doe  challenge  any  burgefr  of 
theft,  the  £aid  governour  or  ruler  fhall  attach  him  for  to  anfwere 
at  the  lords-court  and  to  ftand  to  the  judgement. 
-  g.  And  if  any  man  bee  impleaded  by  his  neighbour  or 
by  any  other  and  follow  the  fame  three  court^ayes^  if  hee 
have  witnes  of  the  ruler  and  his  neighbours  of  the  porttmott 
that  his  adverfary  is  in  default  at  thofe  three  dayes  the  faid 
defFendant  fhall  make  no  anfwer  unto  him  after  of  the  &me 
plaint. 


*  II  Aontd  Kftve  been,  iLett*  TKe  tr«ifl«tor  w^  Bttie  cMnrerfimt  iritis  the  Latin  bn- 
guage  or  his  own. 

t  Thefe  words  were  inclofed  in  a  parenthefis  by  the  tranflator,  becaufe  they  were  af- 
Itiredly  left  in  the  original  to  be  fupplied  by  the  context.  And  they  are  eqaaUy  fi>  left  in 
the 'Salford  charter.  •       -  . 

t  In  the  charter  of  Salibrd,  which  will  be  publifhed  entire  in  the  next  volunK,  the 
correfpondent  article  runs  more  intelligibljr  thus— If  any  burgefs  in  the  borongh  ftrike  or 
beat  any  proper  burgefs  without  effuiion  of  blood,  per  vifnm  burgenfiinti  fi  pacem  faciet 
^facict]  falvo  jure  noftro  tec, —  •'^:       » 

II  This  word  muft  have  been  yillanus  in  the  original.  It  is  io  in  the  Saiford  charter. 
And  it  flionld  have  been  rendered  villain. 

§  Salfbrd  charter  fays— If  any  be  impleaded  in  the  borough,  let  him  iMt  anfwer  either 
a  burgefs  or  a  villain  but  in  hii  oven  portmansiote,  namely,  in  a  plea  that  beKbgs  to  the 
borough*  .         '         .  i 

lo.  Alio 
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ro.    Alfo  the  faid  burgcffes  fhall  follow  to  the  lord's  mtllne  N^  ni. 

and  lus  common  oven  and  fhall  pay  their  cuftomes  to  the  laid 

millne  and  oven  as  they  ought  and  were  wont  to  doe. 

•  Item.  The  burgeflfes  ought  aiid  may  chufe  a  reeve  of  them- 
fclves  whom  they  will  and  ta  remove  the  reeve. 

1 2.  Item.  No  man  may  bring  his  neighbour  to  any  oath 
unles  hee  have  fuite  of  fome  claime. 

1^.  Item. '  No  man  may  receive  any  thing  within  the 
towne  but  "by  the  view  of  the  reeve, 

14.  Item.  Jt  fhall  beelawfull  to  every  man  to  fell  or  give 
.his  lands  which  is  not  of  his  inheritance  if  need  bee  to  whom 
hee  will  except  his  heirc  will  buy  it ;.  but  the  heire  ought  to 
bee  the  next  to  buy  it. 

15.  Item.  Every  man  may  fell  of  his  inheritance  bee  it 
more  or  lefs  or  all  by  the  confent  of  his  heirc  and  if  perad- 
venture  the  heir  will  not^  notwithflanding  if  he  fall  in 
neceflity  it  fhall  bee  lawful  for  him  to  fell  of  his  inlieritance 
what  age  foever  the  heir  bee. 

16.  Item.  The  reeve  ought  ta  let  to  every  burgefs  and 
flander  his  fbdl  in  the  market  and  the  faid  reeve  ought  .to 
receive  for  every  ftanding  a  peny  to  the  ufe  of  the  faid  lord. 

i^.  Item.  If  the  burgefs  or  Aander  will  fland  in  the 
flails  of  the  market,  they  ought  to  give  unto  the  faid  lord 
as  much  as  a  flranger,  and  if  hee  fland  in  his  owne  flail  hee 
onght  to  give  nothing  to  the  faid  lord. 

1 8.  Item.  Every  burgpfs  may  nourifh  his  hoggs  of  hia 
owne  bringing  up  in  the  locds^  woods  except  the  forrefl  and 
parkes  of  the  faid  lord,  unto  the  time  of  pannadge  and  if 
they  will  at  that  time  goe  their  way,  it  fhall  be  lawful!  for 
them  without  licence  of  the  lord ;  and  if  they  will  tarry 
the  time  of  that  pannage  they  fhall  agree  or  recom* 
pence  the  iaid  lord  for  their  pannage. 

19.  Item.  If  any  man  bee  impleaded  before  the  day  of 
the  laughemoott  and  then  cometh  hee  mufl  anfwer  and  ought 
not  to  be  effoined  without  amerciament,  and  if  it  bee  the  firfi 
time  that  hee  bee  impleaded  hee  may  have  the  Br  A  day. 

20.     Itsnb^ 
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NMn.      20.     Item.  The  burgcfles  may  arreft  men  whether  hec  bee 
'knight  preift  or  dark  for  their  debt  if  hee  be  found  in  the 

borough. 

2 1 .  Item.  If  neceflity  fall  that  any  fell  his  burgage  hee 
may  take  another  of  his  neighbor,  and  every  burgefs  may 
let  his  burgage  to  his  neighbour  by  the  fight  of  his  fellow- 
burgeffes.  And  it  fhall  bee  lawfull  to  the  faid  burgcfics  to 
lett  their  owne  proper  cattell*  to  whom  they  will  freely 
without  licence  of  the  faid  lord. 

2  2 .  Item .  If  the  burgeffes  lend  anything  unto  any  townefmanf 
in  the  burrough  and  the  day  bee  expired  hee  may  take  a  gage 
of  the  faid  townefman  f,  and  by  his  gage  he  fhall  certefy  and 
deliver  the  gage  upon  furety  unto  the  tearme  of  eight  dayes 
and  then  they  fureties  ihall  anfwere  either  the  gage  or  money. 

23.  Item.  If  a  burgefs  doe  cither  buy  or  fell  to  any  man 
within  the  fee  of  the  faid  lord  hee  (hall  bee  free  of  the  toule. 

24.  And  if  any  of  any  other  ftiyre  come  the  which  ought 
to  pay  cuftome,  if  hee  goe  away  with  the  toll,  and  retaine  it 
from  the  governour  or  ruler  either  his  deputy,  hee  fhall  forfeit 
twelve  (hillings  to  the  ufe  of  the  lord  and  pay  his  toll. 

25.  And  if  any  perfon  doe  lend  any  thing  to  an6ther 
without  witnes  hee  (hall  anfwere  him  nothing  without  witoes 
and  if  hee  have  witnes  the  party  may  deny  it,  and  put  it  to 
the  oathes  of  two  men. 

26.  Hee  that  breaketh  aflize  cither  of  bread  or  ale  hee 
(hall  forfeit  twelve  pence  to  the  ufe  of  the  lord. 

27*  Item.  If  any  man  hurt  another  in  the  borrough  the 
governour  or  ruler  ought  to  attach  him,  if  hee  may  bee  found 
without  his  houfe,  by  gage  or  by  furety. 
*  28.  Item.  Every  man  ought  and  may  anfwere  for  his 
wife  and  his  houfkould  and  the  wife  of  every  man  may  pay 
their  farme  to  the  reeve  and  follow  any  plaint  ot  aftion  for  her 
hulband  if  hee  peradventure  beeabfent  in  another  place* 


1  m 
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29.  Item:  If  any  townefman  ♦  Ihall  fuc  burgeifes  for  any  *^*  ^^ 
thing  the  burgefs  is  not  bound  to  anfwere  him  except  it  bee 
at  the  fate  of  burgeflcs  or  of  other  lawful  men« 

30.  Item.  If  a  burgefs  have  no  heir  hee  may  bequeath 
his  burgage  and  cattell  -f-  when  hee  dieth  to  whom  hee  will, 
faveing  only  fervice  of  the  lord. 

3X.  Item.  If  any  burgcfe  dye  his  wife  ought  to  remainc 
in  the  houfe  and  there  to  have  ifeceflaries  as  long  as  fhec  will 
bee  without  a  hufband,  and  the  heir  with  her,  and  when  fliee 
will  manic  fhee  fhall  depart,  and  the  heire  fhall  dwell  there 
with  the  lord  if. 

32.  Item.  If  any  burgefs  fhall  dye  his  heire  (hall  pay  no 
other  reliefe  to  the  lord  but  fome  armes  || . 

'33*  Item.  If  any  burgefs  fell  his  burgage  and  will  de- 
part from  the  towne  hee  fhall  give  to  the  lord  fbure  pence 
and  fhall  goe  free  where  hee  wilL 

34.  Farthermore  all  playnts  aforefaid  fhall  bee  determined 
before  the  fleward  by  the  enrollment  of  the  fidd  lord's  dark. 

And  air  the  faid  liberties  I  the  faid  Thomas  and  my 
heincs  fhall  hold  to  the  &id  burgefTes  and  their  heires  for  ever, 
faveing  to  mee  and  my  helres  reafbnable  tdiladge  or  taxes 
when-  the  lord  the  king  maketh  tallage  or  taxeth  his  free 
burgefTes  through  England ; 

And  that  this  my  gift  and  grant  may  bee  ratifyed  and  efla- 
blifhed,  to  this  my  prefent  writeing,  I  have  caufed  my  feale  to 
bee  fett ;  thefe  being  witnefles 

Sir  John  Byron  ?|^igij^g^  Roger  of  Pilkington 

Rich.  Byron       J       ^  Geoffrey  of  Chaderton 

Henry  of  Trafford  Richard  of  Mofton 

Richard  of  Hillton  John  of  Preflwichand  others. 
Adam  of  Preftwich 

•  Villain.  f  Chtttels. 

t  In  the  Salibrd  Charter-.When  the  wl^ow  Oiall  marrjr  (he  (hall  depart  iitely  withoat 
her  dowry,  and  the  heirs  as  lords  (hall  remain  in  the  honfes. 

N  No  other  relief,  fays  Salfbrd  Charter,  but  hit  arm,  namely,  a  (word,  a  bow,  and 
aJaoce. 

4F  Dated 
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N''  in.  Dated  at  Manchcftcr  the  fourteenth  day  of  May  in  the 
yearc  of  our  Lard  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  one  1 301 
and  in  the  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  Iting  Edward  fbnne  of 
king  Henry  the  twenty  ninth. 


(( 


€€ 
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Mr.  HoUingworth  in  his  M.  S.  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  6, 
fpeaks  thus  of  the  charter.     '^  Thomas  Gielte  grants  to  the 

burgefies  of  Manchefter  ^at  it  ihould  be  liber  burgos^  and 

enjoy  certaine  priviledgesyr^See  mprc  in  the  charter.     It 

was  confirmed  by  King  James." 

And  a  record  in  Kuerdaa's  M.  S.  Quarta  p.  52  (archives  of 
Manchefter  library  1 8.4)  iay^  dius^  Tho.  Weil  mUes  dominua 
de  la  Ware  daraat  &  habere  viUam  de  Manchefter  fore  liberum 
iMiii^m^  villam  mtrcad^  ac  emfendandum  affi^a&i  pani^  et  cecw 
vifi^  ac  puniendum  vitellarionim  de  mercandifis  fuis  contrsL 
affiffimii— thcoloneittm  tam  quolibet  die  ieptimanae  quam  die 
mtrcati^  ac  ftall^huii:  in  viU^lr^i  libertates  de  infai^gthe^ 
pocia  £ra£feaeu  emendaadum  affiz9  pmisr  et  cerviiiae  fraibob  ac 
wdf  etftray,  necnon  p^nimdum  de  canai&cibus^  tuimatori- 
bus»  de  mercandifitf  ir-*ftvca»t  pittonum^  et  tumbj^,  feriaok 
per  3  dies  in  vig^i^  et  in  di&^t  craftino  Stk  Matthaeit^  et  libe«- 
lam  warrenam.— 
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N'  IV. 


A    NUMBER    of    RECORDS. 


(    I    ) 

This  is  Dr.  Kuerden's  own  account  of  himfelf,   which  is 
drawn  up  on  a  loofe  paper  in  the  Quarto  M.  S. 

Account  concerning  the  Author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Lan- 
cashire. 


HE  was  born  in  Lanca^yre  in  Kemxkm  of-  an  antiant 
family  of  Henry  I.*  or  King  fiitepfaen  date,  fchooied  at 
Leyland  nnd^  on  Mr.  Shorburh  wel  kaawn  in  fchoole 
ieartiihg,  dfter  admitted  into  St.  Mary  Hall  Oxon.  at  which 
time  could  have  gi^^m  a  good  account  4df  fchool  learning,  but 
alfo  in  the  mathematic^s,  and  cMild  have  read  a  diapter  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  or  Pfaloxs,  ftayd  tkeve  till  after  Edghill 
battde,  being  admitted  in  1638  a  peniioner  or  commoner  in 
that  houfe  under  Dn  Sanders  their  principal,  but  afterwards 
driven  downe,  the  wars  fuffering  [no]  return  thither,  of  relief 
i  tranfplanted  myfelf  to  Camfaridg,  and  liiert  in  1642  in 
Emanuel  CoUedgc  commenced  Batcheior  of  Arts,  and  there 
continued  till  1 646,  Oxford  bdng  again  at  liberty,  and  ther 
in  St.  Mary  Hall  proceeded  Mafter  of  Arts,  and  there  became 
Vice-Principall  and  tutor  to  moft  of  the  young  fcholers  for 
feveral  years  after,  had  thirty  pupills  generally,  moft  gentle* 
men  commoners,  moft  ions*  to  baronets  knights '  and  eiquins, 
and  one  the  Ton  to  the  archbyihop  of  Armath  in  Irland,  and 
in  thof  difficult  times  preTerved  the  loyall  integretty  to  our 
foveraigne  lord  the  king ;  all  of  us  fupported  by  our  own 
^ftates  as  commoners  according  to  the  cuftome  jof  halls  in 

4F  2  Oxford, 
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N^iy*  ^  Oxford,  and  being  offered  by  the  vice-chancier  upon  a  relaps 
from  other  coUedges  denyed  to  be  ele£ted  pro6t:oiu:  in  the  uni- 
verfity,  not  willing  then  to  liibmitt  to  the  prefent  government^ 
but  continued  in  the  fhidy  of  phyfique.  No  publique  afts  or 
commencements  for  14  yeares  then  pad,  but  in  1651  as 
Mr.  Rafc  Bathurfl  then  of  Trinyty  CoUedge  was  eleAed 
Magifter  Replicans  for  the  phyfique  aft,  now  tJie  worthy  pre- 
fident  of  Trinity  Colledge  Oxon.  And  aft  fucceeding  Dr. 
Thomas  Clayton  theregent  publique  jwofeflbr  in  phyfique,  ob- 
ferving  my  integrety  of  rule  within  St,  Mary  Hall,  propc^ed 
me  to  be  replicant  in  that  aft  to  all  the  inceptors  in  phyfique 
of  that  aft,  which  was  approved  of  a  full  convocation  of 
doftors  and  msdfters  upon  thefe  queftions  i.  An  datur 
medicamentum  univerfale,  affirmative.  2.  An  amor  phyftris 
conciliandus,  negative.  3.  An  imaginatio  matris  conducit  ad 
foetum  effomiandum,  affirmative.  This  office  performed  by 
me,,  by  the  ftaftutes  of  the  univerfity,  ipfo  fafto  without  Stete^ 
ris  proximis  comitiis  capacitated  me  to  be  doft^  and  accord- 
ingly was  regiftred  in  St.  Mary  Hall,  and  paid  all  dues 
tfa^r  accordingly;  but  confidering  wbat  oatha  were  to  b^ 
adminiftered  if  ccoifumated  publiquely  in  the  univerfity  in 
thof  days,.  I  demurred  aj^earing  ther  to  coflifumate  the  (aid 
degree  of  dofter,  and  deferred  that  bufineis  till  better  ^mes 
with  lofs  of  feniority  until  the.  happy  reftauration  of  K. 
Charles  the  2d,,  and  l^en  upoa  the  ninith  of  Se|itember  1661 
I  was  fwom  doftor,  and  oh  the  26th  of  March  receiv'd  te^mo«- 
nial  under  thei  publique  £bal  of  the  univerfity  of  the  fiiyd  degree^ 
But  a  little^  aftet"  king  Charles  thcfecond  army  was  routed  at 
Worcefter,  I  left  my  charg  and.  receaded  into^  my  native 
country  and  ther  praftifed  phyfic,  and  for  diverfioiv  at  ipare- 
hours  applyd  mylelf  ta  antiquity ;  and  being  direfted  by  my 
worthy  frend  Mr*  Norrowe  I  perufd  all  the  records  in  the; 
Towr  of  London  relating  ta  lii&  county  of  Lancafter,  the 
Domefdaybook  in  the  Tallyofficc,  the  records  of  Weftminfter^ 
Chapel  of  Rolls,  the  Dutchy  office  at  Gray's  In,  the  Pelns, 
and  many  other  offices,,  and  at  Lancafter  what  remained  in 
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the  Chancery  Court  smdlfae  Comon  Pleas^  and  other  lefi  pwh- N^IV.^ 
iique  courts  within  the  county.  Whilft  my  partner  in  the  defigne 
Mr.  Chriftophcr  Townly  of  Car  Hall  a  worthy  perfon  wholy 
by  his  clerks  by  him  appointed,  with  my  afliftance  in  directing 
them  in  breviations  of  records,  and  by  his  diligent  and  indefa- 
tigable induftry,  tranfcribed  over  into  twenty-four  great  foUios 
volumes,  having  obtained  the  perufal  of  moft  of  the  records 
belon^ng  to  the  gentry  of  Lancafhyre,  and  forty  years  labourj, 
very  nere  300,000  abftra£l$j  having  formerly  agreed  together 
with  me  to  joyne  in  the  imprefliire  once  made  ready  for  that  pur* 
pofe  in  the  charg  thereof,  or  if  either  party  dyed  before  im-* 
prefTure  the  furvivcr  to  have  the  others  manufcripts  to  himfelf, 
which  by  his  death  have  been  a  long  time  in  my  cuilody ;  who 
being  formerly  much  incours^ed  m  this  defigne  by  nvy  worthy 
frend  and  patron  the  incomparable  antiquary  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  who  did  deputife  me  in  fome  part  of  his  vifitation 
of  the  gentry  of  Lancafhyre,  as  a  deputy  in  his  behalf  and  as 
marfhall  to  him,  to  confumate  and  difclame  pubUquely  at 
a%ies  at  Lancafler  aU  thof  perfons  pretending  to  have  coats 
of  armes  who  could  not  have  any  interefl  to  procure  any  title 
to  the  fame  i  which  I  did  accordingly,  and  ingrolled  the  fame 
in  all  offices  of  record  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  within  our  county 
of  Lancafter.  But  onje  great  reafon  which  did  retard  my  pro- 
ceeding and  many  other  to  impreffure  of  mine  and  thcr  intended 
hiftorys  was  by  that  incomparable  htftory  of  his  of  Warwick- 
ihyre,,  being  fo  wel  and  accuratly  by  him  performed,  which 
hath  difcouraged  mahy  others  to  undertake  the  like,  not  know- 
ing how  to  produce  a  parallell  to  that  of  Warwickfhyre. 

P.  280. — 1322.  15  Ed.  II.  Exten.  Man.  de  Manchefter. 
Ipfa  verb  curia  de  Mancheftcr  tenenda  eft  de  3  fepti* 
manis  in  3,  ad  quam  Dominus  de  Childwall,  Dominus  4.  de 
Harewood,  Dominus  de  Withington,  Dominus  de  Pilkington. 
et  Undefworth,  Dominus  de  fiurnehill,  Dominus  de  Rum- 
worth  et  Loftock,  Dominus  de  Lenton,  Dominus  de  Aihton 
fubter  Limam,  Dominus  t  de  Harewood,  et  Dominus  de  Wor- 
thington  debent  fedlam  curiae,  et  vocantur  judices  curia  Man- 

1  chcfteria 
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N"*  IV.  chefteriae  per  confuetudinem  ex  antiquo,  cum  tol,  them^  in- 
fangetheif,  outfangetheif ;  et  in  qui  quselibet  tranfgreffio  fuper 
quam  pax  Domini  et  Balivorum  infringitur  poteft  placitari 
aid  fe£tam  Balivorum  Domini  procdi6ti  et  ad  fe^m  partium : 
cujus  perquifitae  in  placitis  finibus  et  amerciamenti8-«-*cam 
HalmotLs  de  Barton  Heton  et  Hamell  Manchefteris  valent 
per  annum  i  oo  fol.  Et  placitatur  in  e&dem  curii  fecundum 
ronfuctudinem  juxta  communem  legem  Angliae. 
•  Eft  ctiam  ibidem  portmote  burgi  de  Mancheftere  tenenda 
•quater  per  ann.,  ad  quod  quilibot  burgenfis  vel  ^jus  filiui 
primogcnitus  aut  uxor  ejus  veniet  quater  annatim  fine  efS>in  aut 
rummon :  prsefati  burgi. 

Et  fi  neceflc  fuerit  laghmot  poteft  teneri  inter  quaelibet  pwt- 
mote  pro  jure  querelas^  querentium  feftinandi;  et  in  quo  port- 
mot  debent  e  more  de  affifi  panis  et  cerevifiae  fra£ti  fieri  [in- 
quifitio]- 

Et  fiquis  burgenfis  deficiat  quiSd  non  venit,  vel  alia  tranigrefe: 
erga  dominum,  ad  12  denarios  et  non  ultra  debet  amerciari^  nifi 
in  h6c,  qu6dfi  quem  vulneravit  ab  horl  diei  fabbati  nono  uique 
diem  Iun<e  dabrt  domino  20  fol.  pro  tranfgreflione. 

Et  fiquis  burgenfis  vendat  burgagium  fuum  a  villi  difcedens, 
dabit  domino  40  de  certo  fine,  et  poft  ejus  deceflum  uxor  tc- 
nebit  bijrgagium  mariti  fiii  dum  vivere  voluerit  fine  marito. 

Et  dominus  habebit  arma  [quibus]  burgenfis  quifibet  ufiis 
fuerit  dum  vixit,  et  non  debet  alibi  placitare  pro  contrafto 
fa6to  intra  dominium,  nee  alibi  implacitari  ni  tantum  in  caufa 
feloniae,  in  qui  implacitabit  et  implacitabitur  reus  ab  appeliante 
in  curii  domini  praedifli. 

Et  valent  perquifitae  diftorum  portmotorum  cum  laghmotes 
In  finibus, — et  hujus,  13s.  4d. 

Eft  et  ibidem  forum  tenendum  quolibet  die  fabbati,  ^t  nun- 
dinae  tenendae  a  vigilii  St.  Matthaei  apoftoli  ufque  in  craftinum 
ejufdem  fefti  per  3  dies  integros,  quae  valent  in  teoloneo 
ftallagio  et  hujusmodi  6L  13  s.  4d. 


P.  279. 
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P.  279^Manchefter — .Ibi  eit  molendiniim  M^nchcOxr  cur- 
reus  per  aquamde  Irk  valoris  ioL>  ad  quod  omnes  burgenfes 
ct  omnes  tenentes  de  M^mcheiler  cum  hamlettis  de  Ardwick 
Openfhagk  Cuonfhale  Moftoii  Nothurft  Gotherfwyk  et  An- 
cotes  debent  molare. — Molent  ad  1 6  grana  praeter  dominum  de* 
Moflonqui  hopperfrce  ad  20  granum.^ — Et  eft  ibi  quidam  fur- 
BUS  communis  juxta  curiam  Domini  vaL  6  s.  8d«  ad  quem  qui*- 
ibet  burgenfis  debet  fumire  de  confuetudine;*— ^^Molendinum- 
de  Gorton  currens  per  aquaqa.  de  Gore-broke  vaL  405.^  ad 
quod  omnes  tenentes  de  Gorton  debent  molare  ad'  16  granum.. 
Apud  Kuerdly  quoddam  molcndinum  currens  per  quendam 
fivulum  &c.  et  quoddam  molendinum  vent  val^.  i6s.  8d. ;; 
ad  qvtx  omnes  tenentes  domini  de  Ruerdly  debent  moTare  ad 

16  grana. Ad  Barton  molendinum:  de  Barton  currens  per* 

aquara  de  Irwefi,  yal.  per.  an.  40  s.  ad  quod  tenentes  domini. 
Sbidem  molent  ad  1 6  vas.— ^— Apud  Heton  molendinum  cut- 
rens  per  Heit-miH  hrck  val.  per.  an.  163.  8d.— et  hoc  molen- 
£num  ante  tempus  dominae  de  Heton  fblebat  currere  per 
Merfe— *ct  tunc  valuit  40s.  fed  non  vrfet  tam  pro  defcdtu  aquae^. 
et  tamen  ad  iplnm  debent  omnes  tenentes  de  Heton  molarei 
ad        granunu. 

« 

(  3  ) 

A    S    H    T    G    N. 

Albertus  Grelle  dedit  Rog.  filio  Orm  totam  terram  de  Efton.. 
Kuerden  y.  2d.  p.  282.— 

In.  5,.  H..  VI.  Thomas  de  la  Ware  gives  to  John  de  Aftieton 
and  hi^  heirs  for  ever  i  rod  of  land  parcel  of  the  manour  of 
Kanchefter  in  a  certain  field  called  Smithfield  together  with  the 
church  of  Afheton.- — ^The  faid  John  Afheton  holds  the  manour 
of  Afheton  under  Lyne  of  Richard  de  Kirkby  Knight^  by  the 

I.  payment 
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NMV.  payment  of  id.  and  that  Richard  holds  it  of  Thomas  dc  la 
Ware.  B.  Mufapum  N*  2085  E.  p.  410. 

Will,  de  Marchia  perfona  ecclefiae  de  Manchefter,  ad  quam 
capella  dc  Afheton  eft  annexa,  faftus  eft  &c. — tt  Walt,  de 
Langton  perfona  de  Manchefter  poftea  tenuit  capellam  de  AlTi- 
ton  limiliter  (Kuerden  vol.  2.  p.  28). — In  48  H.  III.  Tho.  dc 
Grelle  dedit  P.  de  Grelle  filio  fuo  manerium  de  Manchefter  ct 
Childwalle  cum  capellis  de  Afheton,  Hale,  et  Garftan  diftis  cc- 
clefiis  pertirientibus  (Ibid.  p.  282). 

<  4  ) 

From  Mr.  Hollinoworth's  MS. 

P.  7.  Anno  1313  John  dc  la  Ware  knight — ^prefented  John 

Devorden  to  be  redlor  of  Manchefter. A  furvey  taken  in 

his  time  fayth.  The  wood  of  Aldport — ^joyned  to  tlic  rcftory 
of  Manchefter,  faving  that  a  place  called  Blenorchard  or  Walk- 
greenes  was  between^  them.  The  manourhoufe  ftood  in  or 
neere  to  the  place  where  the  college  now  ftands,  and  was  called 
'Baron's  Court  or  Baron's  Yerde,  and  the  place  was  called 
Baron's  Hull,  as  the  neighboring  banke  now  called  Hunts- 
banke  was  then  called  Hunts  hull ;  and  the  parfonage  hoiife 
was  neere  to  a  feeld  called  the  parfonage  in  or  neere  the  ftreete 
called  the  Dean%ate. 


Pope 
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1         . 

Pope  Nicholas's  Valor  Beneficiorum  A.  D.  1292. 


Taken  from  the  original  in  the 
firitifh  Mufasum^  Cotton  MS. 
Tiberius.  C.X>  f.  262-^263. 

.  Decanatus  de  Mamceftre  et 

de  Blakebum. 

Ecclefia  de  Mamceftre  8om. 

Ecclis  '             '  50 

Prior  de  Lancaftre  percipit  m 

e&dem  4 

Ecclefia  de  Preftewich  28 

Bury  20 

Middelton  20 

Rachedale  35 

Afton  1 5 

Flixton  7 

Blakebum  50 

Walleye  100 

Decanatus  de  Werinton 

Ecclefia  de  Werinton  20 

Preftcote  60 

ChildweU  60 

Walton  66 

Chefton  40 

Halefhale  1 5 

Ormfchurch  20 

Hoyton  1 5 

Wynewich  40 

Leahe   .  12 

Wygan  50 

Decanatus  de  Laylond 

Ecclefia  de  Stanedich  20 

Ecclifton  18 

Crofton  50 

Penwortham  30 

Layland  15 


Taken  from  the  fuppofed  copy 
in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Decanatus  de  Mamceftre  et 

Blakebum. 

Ecclefia  de  Mamceftf^    Som. 

Eccles           *         ;  ^o 

Prior   Lancaftre    percipit   in 

eidem  4 

Ecclefia  de  Preftwyck  28 

Burey  20 

Middelton  20 

Rakedale  35 

Afton  1 5 

Flixton  7 
Blakebum  cumcapelll  50 

Wallde  loa 

Decanatus  de  Werinton 

Ecclefia  de  Werinton  20 

Preftcote  60 

ChildweU  60 

Walton  66 

Cefton  40 

Halefale  1 5 

Ormfchirch  20 

Hoyton  i^ 

Wynefwyk  40 

Leahe  i 2 

Wygan  50 

Decanatus  de  Leyland 

Ecclefia  de  Stanedich  20 

Ecclefton  18 

Crofton  50 

Pcntworthani  30 

Leyland  15 
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Here  are  (bme  Uttk  variations  in  the  two  cxtrafts,  which 
fliew  the  Bodleian  Valor  not  to  be  what  it  has  been  hither* 
to  fuppofei  by  aD;-  atranfcript  of  the  taxation  Jn  1292* 
The  Valor  ckF  the  Mufaramis  d^te^  in  t^  tiody  9^  t))e  worfe^ 
and  is  certainly  that  of- 1292  therdforti.  £u^.  i&om  the  «idi- 
tion  of  a  chapel  to  Blakebume  paiticiitaily>  t)ie  BodleiafL  ap-- 
pears  to  be  of  a  necenter  date.  And  I  make  this  di^fenration: 
the  more  readily,  is  the  iiisHj  coU^iate  cafes  in  Oxford^ .  that 
are  determinable  by  Nicholases  t^ation^  are  all  a^H^Sf^  ^y  ^^ 
.d^o^an  as  ^n  authentick  <opy  of  it,  and  lare -cop&cjuentfy 
referred  to  a  ftandard  thsut  ^may.fometimes  prove  injunons  to^ 
iadividuabv 
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ABORIGINES^TJus  diHIn&ion  of  one  part  of  the  Briloiis  from  uiother  kad  oeafedlongliefan 
the  RoBuui  departure,  9  and  520^524. 

AcRss*-couftT»  AcRBs-FiBLD)  Mid  Aca£s>*4(^Ajii-^t  Maacheftcr.  The  court  and  thefquare 
•are  upon  the  old  field,  4ia'-4i3«  This  field  was  the  church-yard  of  the  town  originally,  413. 
Whereabouts  the  chOivh  of  it  ftood  probably,  ibid.  The  great  avenue  to  it,  where,  ihid«  And 
what  difcovery  made  on  the  ground  a  few  ycvi  ago^  ibid. 

Acres-fair— >AtManche(ler.  The  origin  and  caufe  of  it,  445^449*  ^  Tile  fcene  of  the  fair» 
what  originally,  413.    And  what  the  avenue  for  cattle  and  commodities  to  it,  450. 

Advocates— -The  nfe  of  legal  advocates  nnknown  in  the  Saxon  conrts  of  law,  129.  And  who 
pleaded  caufes  there,  ibid. 

Advowson— The  right  of  advow£m  to  churches,  its  origin,  435-45 6* 

AxLFRic—- The  great  grammarian  of  the  Saxons.  His  account  of  the  Saxon  coinage  is  of  no 
weight,  343.    Very  iraperfed,  343r544*    And  never  defigned  to  be  perfed,  344. 

i^LL  A — ^The  founder  of  the  South-Saxon  kingdom.  He  lands  in  Suflex,  when,  ^6.  His  force, 
"^i*    Hisfucce(s,  73  and  c6. 

Abtius-— by  what  authority  and  for  what  reafon  he  ordered  the  I^oroan  legions  from  Britain,  lo. 
The  Britons  ^pply  to  him  Sor  fuoconr,  when  snd  w^,  io-«i  1 .    And  he  refufes  them,  why,  1 1 . 

Alcluid-— A  town  in  Lenox.  Why  called  Dunbriton,  93. 
.  Aldfort,  Aldforton— ^ee  V.  I.  The  name  of  a  diilrid  that  was  probably  the  whole  of  the 
townfhip  of  Mancbefterat  firft,  101.  The  extent  of  this  atprefent  and  formerly,  ibid.  Why  aod 
when  the  Roman  town,  thi|t  gave  name  to  it,  was  fo  called,  j^p^ju>g^  The  ereateil  extent  of  thit 
town,  what  and  when,  405.  Thence  going  to  decay,  why,  ibid.  Its  church  tormerly,  406.  And 
its  fair  *  now,  ;44j;-'448.  The  diilrid  rouml  it  formed  into  a  hamlet  of  the  townihip  of  Manchefter, 
i»rlien  and  how,  1 83-- 184.  Where  the  hall  of  the  hamlet  ftood  probably,  1S41S5.  And  whofo 
feat  it  probably  was,  ,3  $7  and  404. 

Ale — See  V.  I.  What  Welih  ale  was,  z6$^zS6. 

Alfred — ^The  celebrated  monarch  of  Weft-Saxony.  He  is  almoft  univerfally  alTerted  to  be  the 
author  or  introducer  of  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings,  1 1 3  and  143.  But  he  neither  introduced  nor 
invented  them,  113.  His  education  and  diverfions,  225  and  224.  How  he  educated  hisfons,  224* 
^is  imrention  of  horn-laathorns,  418  and  419.  This  the  refult  of  his  un^acquaintednefs  with  the 
glafs-lamps  ufed  ages  before  in  the  north,  ibid.  ibid. 

Allodium— See  V.  I.  Allodial  lands  few  among  the  Saxons,  163.  Thefe  \K:y  difierent  from 
boc-lands,  ibid.     And  what  they  were  probably,  &bid. 

Alphabet— See  letters  V.  I.  The  Saxons  had  no  alphabet  in  Germany,  329.  Th^  could 
therefore  introduce  none  into  Britain,  ibid.  Whence  they  got  their  alphabet,  ibid.  A  view 
of  it,  329-'330.  The  characters  of  it,  what  in  general,  331.  The  fimple  chara^ers  found  amone 
the  Britons,  ioid.  The  complex,  or  Runick,  are  equally  Britiih,  33i*333*  And  both  lately  di£ 
miffed,  for  what,  333.  Why  the  capital  and  common  chara^ers  oif  the  Roman  alphabet  vary  fo 
much,  332  and  330. 

G  g  9  Am. 


INDEX. 

AMBitasxus— •The  famous  leader  of  the  Britons.  Who  he  was,  ^.  A  candidate  {or  the  pes* 
dragonfliip  juft  before  the  Roman  departure,  ibid.  Againft  whom»  ibid*  And  fupported  by  whom, 
ibid.  He  proves  unfuccefsful,  ibid.  But  generouily  fubmits  to  ferve  under  his  rival,  24.  Com- 
mands the  northern  arm^r  againft  the  Saxons,  z^-^zc.  Is  choien  pendragon  afterwards,  25.  Heads 
the  ibudiern  army,  ibid.  Sends  whom  to  the  nortnem,  34-35-  Some  of  the  latter's  a£Uons  there- 
fore attributed  to  Ambrofius,  38.     And  his  condnd,  character,  and  deltth,  SS^'S^' 

Ancoatbs — A  hamlet  in  the  townihipof  Manchefter*  When  firft  ibrmeiC  i83"-i84*  And 
why  fo  called,  ibid. 

Angles— -A  tribe  of  a  large  nation  in  Germany,  19.  Where  fitoated  in  the  fecond  century, 
ibid.  Tha  meaning  of  their  mune,  ibid.  Their  Mt  fettlement  on  the  fe^-ihore  of  Germiuiy>  ibid» 
On  what  part  of  it  they  fettled,  ibid.  There  ifabdued  afterwards,  by  whom  probably,  936-237. 
But,  uniling  with  them  and  the  Stxons  in  what,  were  generally  called  Saxons  with  both,  19^  They 
were  the  (econd  body  of  Saxons  called  into  the  iiland,  20.  Their  pofleffions  in  it,  90,  91,  92,  22^ 
and  yau    They  left  their  own  country  in  Germany  quite  defolate,  35.    See  Polity,  Saxons,  &c« 

Afb— How  we  come  by  the  name,  who  have  not  the  aninul,  243-244. 

AjicH-BisHOP—- See  Bishops. 

Arch-deacon — His  original  officeon  the  continent,  378.  His  orders  then,  ibid.  His  autho- 
rity after  the  formation  of  parifhes,  how  derived,  378.  How  early  in  France  he  appears  a  confider* 
able  officer  under  the  bifhop,  378-379.  How  early  he  appears  there  making  vifitations  and  con- 
vening fynods,  379*  How  early  his  jurifdi&ion  is  ibnnd  exercifed  in  England,  ibid.  Only  one 
^irchddaeon  in  a  diocefs  at  firfF,  ibid.  How  foon  llhe  number  was  increafed  in  Prance  and  England,, 
ibid*.  When  archdeaconries  were  multiplied,  how  the  capitals  of  diem  were  appointed,  ibid.  Th» 
archdeacon  not  lefs  antient  than  the  rural  dean^  380-381.  His  ecclefiaftical  powers  amon^  the 
8axon9,  5^3.     His  fecular  rights,  388.    And  his  vifitations,  chapters,  and  courts,  383-384. 

AncRiTBcaruaB-^er  V.  F.  Howfidfe  the  char^  b  upon  the  Britons  at  the  Roman^  departure, 
of  not  knowing  the  firft  principles  and  eafieft  pra£bces  of  architefhtre,  i-?.    A  ikort  and  general' 
view  of  the  ftate  of  archite^lnre  among  the  prrmitive  Britons,  4-5.     And  among  the  Provmciab, 
5  and  6..   And  a-full  proof  of  the  Britons  being  «cquttnted  with  the  powers,  and  even  elegances,  oF 
architecture,  at  and  after  the  Roman  departure,  c.     Some  fpecimens  of  their  architeAure,  i2-i4» 
And  when  dill  finer  architcds  in  ftone  were  introauced  among  us,  401.    See  Houses. 

Ardsn — See  V.  I.  .The  name  of  the  great  wood  of  Man<£efter.    See  Manchester. 

Ardwicr^-A  townfhip  in  the  pariih  of  Manchefter.  When  firft  cultivated  and  formed,  109. 
Why  fo  called,  ibid.  *  And  in  what  rank  of  townihips  it  ftood,  i  j^y. 

Ariakism — Sec  TatNiTT. 

Armour— See  Arms  V.  L  The  firft  defenfive  armour,  of  th^  Britons,  what,  301,  And  what 
called  therefore,  ibid. 

Arts— The  ftate  of  the  arts  in  this  country  at  the  Roman  departure  mod  grofsly  miAmrefented 
by  all  our  hiftorians,  1-2.  The  real  ftate  of  them,  4-7.  The  arts  coofiderably  deprefied  by  the 
Saxon  and  Danilh  fettiements  here,  6.  Bur  greatly  promoted  by  thc^  genius  of  Chriftianity,  399- 
401.  A  manufadure  of  plate-glafs  for  windows  introduced  for  the  firft  rime  into  England,  415. 
And  the  'arts  more  fuccefstuUy  cultivated  in  the  north  of  England  than  the  feoth,  when,  418-419. 
See  Architecture. 

'  ARTHtTR^-Tlie  celebrated  hero  of  the  Britons.  The  oppofite  accounts  given^of  himby  the- 
Welih  and'Engliftn  7u.  An  attempt  made  to  point  out  nis  real  tranfaAions,  and  vindicate  hi» 
heroifm  on  hiitoricaf  principles,  32-42  and  43-^4.  His  military  ch^rafber,  56;  Some  defoip- 
rion  of  his  perfbn,  67.  His  death  and  burial^  64-71.  And  the  great  inporunce  of  his  fingle 
fife  to  Britain,  72.— The  romance  concerning  this  hero,  called  La-  Morie  d'Arthur,  written  how 
Ion?  ago  in  French,  47;  Tranflated,  when  and  by  whom,  ibid.  And  fisunded  chiefly  on  locaP 
traditions  and  real  hiftbries,  46,  47i  49,  and '51. 

Attacotti— Seeit  under  Britain  V.  I.  The  meaning  of  their  name^  9i.    A  part  of- their 
dominions  taken  ^m  them,  whpn,  and  given  to  whom,  27-28. 
•  Attornibs— See  Advocates* 

Aureus— A  Roman  coin,  its  popular  name- On  the  contineni  aiud  in  tUs  iiland,  ibmetalj 
weight,  and  valae,  33-8  and  340. 
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lAKl-RousBS-«-See  V.  I.  How  fuit  and  ftrvice  to  manerial  bakehoofes  fixft  arofe,  ti6*2X7« 

Bambohouch — A  town  in  Northumberland.     When  firit  founded,  74.     Made  the  capital  or 
Morthumbria,  by  whom,  ibid.     And  why  called  Bamborongb,  ibid. 

Baron*— See  V.  L  The  meaning  of  the  word  more  precifely  explained,  247-^48«  A  baron  was 
originaHy  the  lord  of  a  fuperiour  townfhip,  123.  Tne  rights  and  powers  of  fach  a  baron,  ibid. 
And  his  mixt  fovereignty  and  fubordlnation,  182.  One  of  the  three  only  ranks  of  importance  in' 
the  feudahfyftem,  185.  The  only  noble  otxht  kingdom,  189.  And  the  only  rank  that  had  a  right 
to  fit  in  parliament  or  in  the  county  and  hundred  courts,  128*1  aoy  16^172,  and  187-189.  Every- 
baron  had  a  right  to  coin  money  formerly,.  223  and  23 1.  And  had  a  little  court  about  him,  223  and 
2^-226.  How  the  name  came  to  iignify  the  lower  order  of  the  peerage,  1 74-1 75*  Tbe  diftindion 
of  greater  and  lefler  barons  begun,  howfoon,  175  and  i8r.  See  ICktight^,  Bishops,  andBAaoNr«. 

B^aoNS-HVLL,   BARONs-TARD-^At  Maochefter  formerly.    See  Collegb. 

Barony— The  divifion  and  power  of  Baronies  a  part  of  the  original  polity  of  Germany,  123. 
The  precife  diiierence  betwixt  a  barony  and  a-  manour,  124.    The  peculiar  powers  of  a  barony^ 
I2j^    The  peculiar  court  of  it,  1257-124.    What  changed  our  baronies  into  manourt,  124-125. 
The  members  of  a  court-baron  originally,  128  and  170,    The  powers- of  it,  170  and  171.    And 
what  quantity  of  land  formed  a  barony,  176. 

BaARs— See  V.  I,  Common  in  Prance  during  the  feventh  century,  346. 

Bede — His  midakes  in  our  hiftory,  2,  17-18,  422",  500-512,  ^^jp  546*548,-  atrd  55-9.^3 
accoants  of  the. Britons  after  t&e  Roman  departure  a  mere  copy  of  Gildas's,  551.  He  once  copies^ 
^ennius,  569. 

Belgje — ^Thi's  diflindTon  of  one  part  of  the  Britons  from- another  had  ceaied  long  before. the 
Homan  departure,  9  and  520-521. 

BsLLs — ^Ufed  by  the  Romans  to  fignify  the  hours  of  bathing,  416  ;  therefore  uied  by  the 
Chriflians  to  denote  the  hours  of  publick  prayer,  ibid.  How  early  fo  ufed  in  the  north  of  England^, 
ibid.  Bells  and  a  turret  for  them  belonging  to  every  Saxon  church,  416  and  417.  The  compofition 
«f  the  Saxon  bells,  416.  The  great  uze  of  fome  of  them,  ibid.  And  regular  peals  common, 
among  the  Saxons,.  417. 

Bernicia— One  of  the  two  divifions  of  Northumbria,  and  which)  79  and  95.  By  whom  Uy 
cal1«l,  and  why,  79:-8i.     And"  how  ere6b»d  into  a  kingdom,  78-79. 

Beswick— A  hamletin  the  townfiiip  of  Manchefler.  When  Mt  farmed,  183-184^  And  why 
fo  called,  1 84. 

Biscop  Benedict— A  monk  of  the  feventh  century,  who  deferves  more  the  applanfes  of  Eng- 
liflimen  than  any  of  the  heroes  of  their  hiftory,  415.  The  earlieft  eftabliiher  of  a  publick  library* 
here^  ibid.  The  bringer-in  of  finer  architects  in  ftone,  ibid.  And  the  introduoer-  of  glais-win- 
dows»  and  t&e  eftabliiher  of  a  window-glafs  manufacture  among  us,  ibid. 

Bisiu>ps— See  V«  T.  Coaevalwith  chriftianity  amonjg  the  Saxons,  376-377*  Where  their  firft 
fees  were  fixed  in  general,  ibid.  And  how  the  dioceiles  were  formed  for  them,  ibid.  An  aich-^ 
biOiop  for  diefirft  time  appointed  in*  thi^  country,  when  and'how,  ibid.  A  fecond  fixed,,  where^ 
ibid.  The  fpiritual  powers  of  the  epifco{)ate  among  the  Saxons,  382-383.  The  civil  privilegea 
of  it,  388-39U  The  baronial'One  of  fitting  in  paniament^  ibid.  But  the  biihop  iat.not  there, 
like  the  baron,  by  a  military  tenure,  388-389.  Why  he  fat  there,  389r-390.  The  biftiopa 
formed  and  ftill  fbrm  an  eftate  there,  diftinCt  from  the  barons,  ibid.  And,  ibperioiit  to  it,.  390. 
They  are  therefore  both  lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realms  39^-391* 

Blackburn— A  town  in  Lancaftrire,  why  fi>  called,  ii2»  Beeun  in  a  caftie,  107-108* 
When  this  was  built,  107.  And  for  what,  ibid.  How  it  oo:afioned  the  town,  io8.  How  both 
came  to  have  the  land  round' them  thrown  into  aparifh,  107.  And  whenaikl  why  made  the  head< 
of  a  hundred, .  1 20- 1 2 1 . 

Blacrroob— See  V.  I.  The  Saxons  approach  it,  26.  It  holds  out  againft  them,  ibid.  Is* 
taken,  ibid.  And  the  ereateft  part' laid  in  aihes,  ibid.  The  Faxons  encamp  near  it,  ibid.  Are- 
attacked  there  by  the  Bntons,  36-37  and  43*-44.  Are  defeated,. ibid.  And  again  and  again  at*- 
tacked  and.  defeated,  37  and  44-46. 

Boats — The  nature  of  the  original  boats  of  the  Britons,  4^,  284,  and  3106  Thefenfed  to* 
the  prefent  times  by  whom  on  rivers  and  lakes,  48  and  284. 

Boc-LAND— Originally  an  eftate  that  was  held  by  deeds,  154.  What  lands  were  firft  held  fo>, 
H3'^54-  ^^^t  afterwaids,  154'-S56.  Bodand  came  afterwards  to..£gnify  an  hereditary, 
citate,,  and  why,.  I54.,. 

BOROllLiOBt 
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'6oROUGiH-*The  judicial  (sconomy  of  a  borough  amongdie  Saxons,  126/205-206,  and  26S- 
210.-  Oar  boroughs  fonncrly  were  remarkably  free,  204-205.  What  were  peculiarly  called 
free,  205.  The  cuflomary  law  of  our  boroughs  formerly,  209-219.  Boroughs  were  divided 
into  royal,  thofc  of  regality,  and  thofe  of  barony,  185-186  and  197-198.  And  all  of  them  were 
cefled  by  hides  amoag  the  Saxons,  J58. 

.  Borough-english— *What  the  cuftom  Co  called  is,  215.  Where  it  fubfifts  at  prefent,  ibid. 
From  what  it  did  not  arife,  zii-^zzz.     And  froih  what  it  did,  215.^ 

BoRsaoLDER— A  term  now  applied  to  a  conflable,  145.    What  it  originally  meant  probably, 
ibid. 
Brad  Y«— Dr.  Somemiflakes  pointed  out  in  his  works,  137,  163,  and  198. 
Br AGBT— A  particular  liquor  formerly  in  great  requeft  at  our  i^afts,  265.     Firll  introduced  by 
the  Britons,  ibid.     Ufed  by  the  Welfli,  when,  ibid.    And  by  the  Saxons,  265-266.     And  ftill 
retained  in  the  north,  265.  . 

.  Bi  EECHJSS — See  V.  I.  The  Celtick  ibewn  to  have  been  'fo  called  from  the  divilbns  of  the  colours 
tupon  them,  267.     And  the  precife  form  of  them  originally,  ibid. 

BrEMBTONACJE^— See  OVERBOROVGH. 

BaicKs— See  V«I.  So  called  from  the  Britiih  language,  268.  And  why  called  fo  in  it  probably:* 
ibid. 

Bricantes — Sec  Britain  below.    Their  other  name,  79-81. 

BRiTAiN-^See.V.  I.  The  interiour  condition  of  the  Roman  part  of  it,  at  the  Soman  depar^ 
tore,  ftrangely  mifrepr^fented  by  all  our  hiftorians,  1-2.  Its  real  condition  ihewn,  2-7.  The 
great  diviiion  of  the  inhabitants,  ^en,  into  the  remaining  Romans  (lee  Romans)  and  the  Bri-' 
cons,  9.  On  ihdmation  of  the  Roman  deiign  to  depart,  jthe  two  divifions  oppofe  each  other  in 
electing  a  Pendragon,  ibid.  Whom  the  Romans  fupport,  ibid.  Whom  the  Britons,  ibid.  And. 
which  party  prevails,  ibid.  All  Roman  Brit2iin  thus  put  under  one  monarch,  ibid.  This  the  firft 
fovereign  of  the  whole,  ibid.  And  what  city  became  the  firft  metropolis  of  it,  ibid.  The  Ro* 
mans  reitnquifh  the  forts  and  walls,  and  the  Britons  take  poiTeffion  of  them,  10.  And  the  Romans 
depart,  ibid.  . 

The  Caledonians  invade  the  country,  ibid.  The  Britons  fly,  ibid.  Apply  to  the  Romans,  now 
in  Gaul,  for  help,  11.  Are  refufed,  ibid.  Attack  the  enemy  themfelves,  ibid.  And  defeating 
drive  them  out  of  the  country,  ibid.  Apprehendve  of  a  fecond  invaiion,  prepare  for  it  a6^ively« 
by  what,  ii-ria.  Receive  certain  intelligence  that  one  is  intended,  15.  Therefore  call  in  ^e 
Saxons  to  their  aid,  ibid.  The  Caledonians  return,  16.  The  Britons  and  their  auxiliaries  defeat 
and  repell  theiA,  ibid.  For  fear  of  their  fecond  return,  they  retain  the  Saxons  in  their  |)ay,  20. 
Quarter  them  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  21.  Send  for  a  much  larger  body  of  them,  ^1-22.  And 
quarter  thefe  on  the  Friths,  22. 

The  Saxons  refolve  on  a  rupture  with  their  employers,  «S2.  Privately  fend  for  a  1arc;e  addttion 
fo  the  forces  in  Thanet,  22-^23.  And  b^in  the  war,  23.  The  gallant  and  wife  condu^  Of  the 
Brkons  in  it,  23-24,  &c.  But  their  ill  fuccefs,  ibid.  Ancalites,  when  fu'bdued  by  the  Sax- 
<ms>  91,  Attrebates,  when,  91.  BELCiE  Proper,  when,  56-58,  75-76,  and  91. 
BiBROCBs,  when,  91.  Bricantes,  when,  z^y  74,  75,  76,  78,  and  84.  Cantii,  when, 
23,  24,  52,  and  89.  Carnabii,  of  Britannia  Prima,  when,  91;  of  Flavia,  when,  43,  82,  and 
t^t,  Cassii,  when^  90,  and  91.  Cimbri,  when,  91.  Coitani,  Coritani,  when,  92% 
Damnii,  when,  24,  92,  and  94.  Damnonii,  when,  01.  Dobuni,  when,  85.  Duro- 
triges,  when,  91.  Gaoeni,  whe^,  24,  92,  and  94.  H.edui,  when,  85,  and  91.  IcE>ri, 
when,  86,  S2,  90-^1,  and  92.  Jugantes,  ' when,  92.  Novantes,  when,  24,  and  94. 
Ottadini,  when,  24,  ^^4*76,  78,  and  8&^8i.  Pari  si,  when,  73.  Rbgni,  when,  56,  90, 
afid9i.  Sbgontiaci,  when,  91.  Selgov^,  when,  24,  92,  and  94.  Sistuntii,  When, 
25-26,   83-84,   and  94.     Trinovan'^tes,  when,  90.     And  Voluntii,  .when,  25   and  04. 

The  great  change  made  in  th^  afpe^  of  Britain  by  the  Saxon  conquefts,  89  and  ib6.  The  re- 
duced Britons  ilill  continued  in  the  country,  loo-ioi.  The  manner  of  the  Saxons  fettling  among 
the m,  100.  The  tenour.  of.  their  behaviour  to  them,  102-103,  ^^^  360-361.  And  by  inter- 
marrying they  become  one  people,  in. 

Bltoo€A-*-Aa  ornament  worne  a,t  the  bread  formerly.  What  it  was,  269.  Worne  in  Scotland, 
how  late,  ibid.     And  in  England,  ibid. 

BuRcXCE-TBT4tf»E«^WMt,    189. 

Burnb— Dr.  His  e£cleftaiiical  law  corre^ed,  393  and  425. 
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Bv&r^^A  tQWD  in  Lancalbire.  Why  fo  called,  iia.  Be^un  in  a  caflb;,  107-108.  When 
this  was  builc  probably,  107.  And  for  what,  ibid.  How  it  occafioned  the  town,  108.  And 
bow  both  came  Co  have  the  Uads  round  them  formed  into  a  parifh,  107  and  382. 

BujiYiwc— See  V.  I.  When  ftoncs  were  firft  eredled  at  the  ends  of  our  graves,  64-65.  How- 
j^arly  cpihns  of  wood  were  uled,.  65.  How  early  flat  grave-ftones  with  infcriptions,  ibid.  How 
early  Latin  epitaphs,  ibid.  And  a  view  of  one  made'iif  the  6th  century,  66.  Burying  in  church- 
yards,  when  began,  411^412.     Aad  when  burying  in  churches  firil  allowed,  413*414. 


Cabbage— One  of  our  native  plants,  272, 

Ca^rmahthen— The  firft  town  that  ever  became  thie  metropolis  of  Roman  Britaia,  g.  Why^ 
it  became  fo,  ibid.  And  how-  long  it  remained  fo,  ibid^  '  What  it' is  called  ift  Nennius,  «nd 
why,  17. 

CALEOpsriANS — General:    Secitutider  BaiTAiN,  V.  I.-    They  bfcak  into  the-  pnovinccson- 
the  Roman  departure,  10.    Their  fuccefs  there,  ibid.    What  year  this  happened,  ibid%     And  at > 
what  time  of  the  year,  554.     How  long  they  ftaid  in  the  country  probably,  ir  and  532*     They- 
'  are  driven  out  by  the  Provincials,  1 1 .    They  return,  ti.     They  penetrate,  how  far,  iWd*    They, 
are  again  driven  odt,  lUd.     And  they  are  ever  afterwards  quiet,  ibid. 

Caleooniai?  Wood — See  V.  I.  415  and  337.     Another  great  foreft  in  diis  ifknd  focalledt 
'  by  the  Britons,  35.     Whjch  it  was,  37-38  and  53. 

<? A N p LE-Mo N BY— An  ecclefi^flical  payment,  what,  43 2-43 5. 

Cajiisbrooic'Castle — ^In  the  ifle  of  Wight.  Founded  by  the  Roman  Britons,  107;- 

Carte — Mr.  See  V^L:Hishiftory  corwScd,  28,  41,. ^0-61,  95,  142,  163,  181^  367»37J»- 
489-491,  aad  499-549. 

Cartmel — A  town  in  LancaJEire.  Be;gun  in  a  cafik,  107.  Founded  bywhom,  ibid*  The- 
meaning  of  the  name,  ibid. 

Castles — ^Firfl  built  in  this  ifland  by  the  Britons,,  and  iinroediatety  after  the  Roman  departure*, 

12.  A  very  ereat  number,  of  them  erected  at  that  time  all  over  the  country,  ibid.     A  general  tie- 
fcriptionor  them,  ixand  14.     Raifed  generally  on  the  fites  of  the  Roman  ftations,  and  why,  tz^ 

13.  But  much  better  calculated  than  the  llations  for  fortrefles,  id.     And  the-Britrfh-  model  of  a^ 
fortrefs  remained  to  thefe  later  ages,  ibid.     Others  raifed  by  the  Bntons  on  other  fites,  107.     And 
.others  again  by  the  Saxons,  ibid.     Both  the&  the  origin  of  vilkges  and  towns,  ibid. 

Castle-Field— At  Manchefter.  See  V.  I.  A  regular  cailile' built  there.  When  and  why,  12-*- 
13,  What  called,  13.  The  general  plan  of  at,  ibid.  Its  remains,  13-14.  ^^^  ^^^  mode  oit 
buildii^  in  them,  14. 

Cat-rail— A  large  and  long  rampart  in  th&fbuth  of  Scotland.     An  account  of  it,  93  and  04.. 
The  deiign  of  it,  93,    By  whoqi  thrown  ap  and  when,  probably,  93  and  94.    And  the  meantng 
of  the  name,  93  and  97. 

Cats— The  Welfh  appear  to  have  been  very  fend  of  their  cats  formerly,  351. 

Cerdic— The  founder  of  the  Weft-Saxon  kingdom.  The  general  fcene  of  his  a^tibnsi  60-6  r. 
His  fttccefles,  .56-;57.  His  defeat,  57-58.  His  redu£Uon  of  the  ifle  of  \^ight,  58.  And  his 
fon*s  conduft,  7J-76.  . 

Chancellor — The  Sa^con  kings  had  power  to  foften  the  rigour  of  any  judicial  determinations, . 
135.    This  feems  to  have  been  early  delegated  to  a  chancellor,  ibid.     How  early -fuch  an  officer 
appicars  in  France,  141.     Andin  Wales,  ibid. 

Charlemagne— Was  never  taught  to  wriie,  225.    In  vain  attempted  to  learn  in  his   later 
years,  231.    How  he  eibployed  his  vacant  hours/  224^225..  And  how  he  educated  his  fons  and^ 
•  danghxers,  224  and  225% 

Charters — For  coiivcying.fcftates.  When  not  ufed  by  the  Saxons,  153.  Whatnifed  in  the* 
xoom  of  them,  ibid.     When. introduced,  ibid.     And  their  gradual! progref^,   i53'-i 56.  '  ' 

Chester — See  V.  I.  Beiieged  probably^  by  the  Saxons  and  relieved  l)y  Arthur,  43.  The  Saxom 
.ar;ny  defeated  there,  ibid.   But  the  town  taken  afterwards  by  the  Saxons,  82-^83. 

Chetham-*A  townftip  in  the  parifh  of  Manchefter.     When  firft. cultlvaited  and  formed,  109k 
So  galled  from  die  ^rft  chief  that  fettl^  there,  ibid.    Where  hishoufe  dood,   1^9-110;     Andin^ 
.what  rank  oftovynfhips  Cbetham  was,  158. 

C&ETWOQB---A  difttid:  In  the  t^wnfliip. of  Chetham*    Why  fo  called,  .io9-*no. 
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Childwall— A  village  in  Lancalhire.  Whyfocalled,  112.  How  made  the  center  of  a  parifli, 
.107  and  382.     Its  lord  a  jmlge  in  Manchefter  courts  when,  206. 

Chivalry— -Its  origin  miilaken,  68.     Its  real  one  in  this  iiland  and  on  the  continent,  ibid. 

Chorletom  7  Two  townihips  in  the  parifli  of  Mancheiler.     When  iirft  formed  and 

Chorleton-row  J  cultivated*  110.  Why  fo  called,  ibid.  And  in  what  rank  of  town- 
ihips they  Hood 9  158. 

CHRisTiANirr— See  Heligiok. 

Church— See  V.  I.  Difcipline  neceflary  to  the  charoh,  465.  Defigned  by  God  beto  ufect 
in  it,  46.5-466.  That  of  the  Saxon  church,  466.  And  the  prefent  ftate  of  difcipline  amvng 
ourfelves,  466-467. 

Churchbs— Many  of  the  Britiih  remained  through  all  the  time  of  the  Saxon  idolatry,  560— 
361.  Thefe  generally  built  of  timber,  ^i^.  Thofeof  the  Saxons  therefofc  were^enerally  fo,  41 4. 
And  feveral  of  the  Saxon  ten^ples  tumea  into  churches  at  firft,  359-360.  The  Saxoi^  chur«het 
built  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Britifli  ones,  414.  The  general  architecture  and  finilhing  of  them, 
414*41.9.  The  fervices  in  them,  when  and  bow  performed,  417-418,  and  473-  The 
chancel,  419-420.  The  body  of  the  church,  and  the  ailes,  420-421.  How  iJie  whole  was 
kept  in  repair,  433.  It  was  confecrated,  440.  And  dedicated  to  Tome  faint,  440-441. 
The  church's  holiday,  what,  442.  The  churches  were  fanftuaries,  how*  473-'474«  And 
both  the  Britifli  and  Saxon  had  ccemeteries  about   them,  411-412.    See  Parson. 

Church-Shot— An  ecclefiaftical  payment  among  the  Saxons,  what,  432. 

C|^ANs— See  V.I.  Thefe  merely  (ingle  families  at  firft,  293.  The  memlien  therefore  ail 
related  in  blood,  ibid.    And  thefe  ties  nude  the  conne^on  between  them  fo  flrong,  ibid. 

Clarke— Mr.  Hit  work  on  the  Saxon  coins  highly  commended,  344,  But  ihewn  to-be 
4»nuig4n  the  ^general  principle,  333  and   334-335*     And  in  fome  fubordinate  points,   34U 

34«t  343»  344»  ^^^  3+5» 

CuERCT— The  Brft  clergymen  among  the  Saxons  probably  Britons,  373.  No  Saxon  Or- 
dained bifhop  among  them,  till  when,  ibid.-The  lands  of  the  clergy  in  England  not  fubie6t  formerly 
to  fecalar  taxation,  383.  And  continued  fo  almoft  to  our  own  times,  ibid.  How  taxed  bdfore  a  con- 
vocation was  formed,  ibid.— The  clergy  enjoyed  among  the  Saxons  fome  particular  pnvileges 
above  the  laity,  387.  Why,  387-388.  What  thefe  were  to  the  body  in  general,  388.  And 
what  to  the  dean,  archdeacon,  and  bifhop  in  particular,  388-39i.'»The  Englifli  clergy  in  all 

es  leaders  in  and  promoters  of  literature,  401.    And    now  j^rh:\ps   as  oiuch  fo  as  ever, 

id.  The  colle£lions  of  hoola  iprmed  by  them,^  how  «ar]y,  ibid.r- A  cotnpetent  provifion 
made  for  the  clergy  by  God,  43<^43i.  What  this  was,  431.  The  additions  made  to  it  by 
the  Saxons,  432-433  and  434-43^.  And  allpoiTcired  free  from  fecular  fetvicei,  435.  But, 
with  all,  the '  Saxon  rcfdories  not  very  rich,  ibid.— The  compelled  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  its 
folly,  458-459.  This  not  vtmd  by  the  Bridih  church,  459.  How  early  and  (lightly  it  be- 
gan  with  the  Saxons,  ibid.  When  clerical  marriage  ftrft  forbidden  amone  them,  ibid.  This 
prohibition  generally  difobeyed,  till  when,  ibid.  Enforced,  ibid.  But  ffiOU  difobeyed  by  num- 
Ders  to  the  Reformation,  459-460.— The  Saxon  clergy  fubjeded  to  the  civil  judicatures  for 
crimes  againft  laymen,  474.  But  their  civil  caufes  tried  by  the  ccclefiaftical  courts,  ibid.  And 
all  ofiences  againft  the  church,  ibid. 

CLaRKS— ^he  five  clerks  belonging  to  every  pariih-church  formerly,  427.  Their  offices  and 
names,  ibid.  Not  in  orders,  but  dcnffnedibr  them,  427  and  428.  Some  of  them  therefore  very 
young,  429.  And  the  re€bor  iniiru£led  them  for  the  miniftry,  ^  28*  They  formed  a  gild  with 
the  reOor  and  his  deacon,  429.    And  had  e^ch  certain  civil  privileges,  427. 

CLovjsHOO-^The  place  of  feveral  Saxon  councils.  Fixed  generally  where,  393.  'BotwilHy, 
ibid.    Certainly  in  Merda,  393-394*    And  probably  Gloucefter,  394. 

CocciuM— ^ee  Blackrode* 

CoLLXci— The  collegiate  church  and  houfe  at  Manchefier.  See  V.  I.  The  ground lof  both 
has  a  caftle  ere^Ud  on  it  for  the  baron  of  Manchefier,  104.  Ere£led  wliere  particularly,  ibid. 
And  the  nature  of  the  baron's  houfe  here,  223,  225,  and  226.  This  ground  me  occafion  of  the 
prefent  town,  as  the  Caftlefield  was  of  the  Ronun  one,  404-40$. 

.  CoLLY*ituR8T— A  hamlet  in  the  townfhip  of  Mai^efter.    See  V.  I.    When  formed,   183- 
184.    And  why  called  fo,  184. 

CoMMBNDATi— mentioned  in Doomfday-book.  What  they  were  not,  137.  Andwhatthevwere,ib. 

CoNPassioNs— Ecdcfliaftical,  in  ufe  among  die  Saxons,  386.  The  oifhop  confeflea  the  rural 
dean^  ibid.  And  the  rural  dean  the  private  clergy,  ibid.  But  this  plan  altered,  hdw  and  when, 
iV^d.    And  how  the  confeffions  of  laymen  taken,  473. 
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CoKSTABtB^-Confotinded  by  the  lawyers  with  whom,  144.    What  he  realfy  is,  I44-'I4[ 

CoKMETKRiBs— -Placing  thefe  about  our  churches,  aniverfaliy  attributed  to  Cuthbert,  41  r 
But  faifely,  ibid.     Hpw  rarly  fbphced  in  France,  ibid.     And  in  England,  411-^412. 

Council— The  firll  Privy-council  that  was  called  in  this  ktngdom,  15.  Nearly  coeval  with 
the  monarchy,  ibid.     Of  whom  it  confided,  il»d. 

CouNTiEs-^The  formation    of    them    alcribed  generally    but    unjuftly    to    Alfred,     11 5* 

They  weVe  apart  of  what  originally,  ibid.      When  they  appear  in    France,  ibid.      When  in 

England,  ibid,     and  tzt^izi.     On  what  principle  they  were  named  at  iirft,  122.     The  ju« 

'dicial  ceconomy  in  each  of  them  originally,  122,  and  127.     And  the  county-^ourt,  its  mem« 

bers,  forms  of  proceeding,  and  judicial  principles,  127-135. 

CaANEs— See  V.  I     They  were  common  in  France,  when,  347. 

Caow — The  prefent  and  original  meaning  of  the  expreflion.  To  pluck  a  crow  with  any 
one,  317-318. 

CuciciNG-sTooL— ^he  fame  with  what,  206.  A  Saxon  engine  of  difcipline,  207*  Why 
called  Cucking  ftool,  ibid.  Originally  ufed  for  what  offenders,  206-207.  And  latterly  for 
what,  207. 

Cumbria— When  the  Britilh  kingdom  of  that  name  was  formed,  92.  Why  fo  called,  ibi<L 
Its  extent,  ibid.  Its  capital,  93.  Its  monarchs,  ibid.  lu  redu^on  t^  die  Saxons,  94*  And 
why  apartofit  itill  called  Cumber-land,  93. 

D. 

Dalrtmple — ^His  learned  treaiifeon  t&e  feudal  tenures  cprreAed,  t6o and  i6u 

Dammii — See  it  under  Britain.     Why  fo  called,  8o. 

Damnonii— See  it  under  Britain.     Why  fo  called,  80. 

Deacon — ^The  third  eftate  of  clergymen  in  the  church.  There  was  one  deacon  to  eveiy 
parifli-church  formerly,  427.  His  fecular  privileges,  ibid.  And  at  what  age  a  deacon  was  or* 
Gained  among  the  Saxons,  429. 

Dban  of  CHRxsTiANiTY--What  church-officer  he  was  on  the  continent  perhaps,  396.  And 
what  in  the  ifland  probably,  ibid. 

Dban  Rural — See  Rural  Dean. 

Deansgate— A  flreet  in  the  town  of  14andiefter«  Why  b  called,  408^ and  391-392.  Th^ 
fecond  built  flreet  in  the  town,  408. 

Dedication-day— One  of  the  two  annual  feilivals  obierved  in  every  pariifh  formerly,  441* 
Why  obferved,  ibid.  How  begun,  ibid.  Confounded  with  the  Saint's-day  by  whom,  ibid,  iiut 
very  diftind,  441-442.  Obferved  till  when,  ibid.  Then  ordered  to  be  kept,  how,  ibid.  And 
now  forgotten  eveiy  where,.  ^142. 

Deira— What  diviiion  of  Northumbria  fo  called,  79,  and  pj.  By  whom  the  name  given,  and 
why,  79—81.     And  when  and  how  this  diviiion  was  ereded  into  a  kingdom,  78-79. 

Derby  Hundred— In  Lancafhire.  One  of  the  original  hundreds  in  the  county,  ijo.  Why 
the  village  of  Derby  was  made  che  head  of  a  hundred,  12,1. 

Dimetjb — See  it  under  Britain,  V.I.     Why  fo  called,  8oi 

Discipline — ^See  Church. 

DoBUNi — See  it  under  BRiT/tiN.    Why  fo  called,  8o«. 

Douglas — A  river  in  Lancafhire.  Four  battles  fought  upon  it  betwixt  the  Britons  and 
Saxons,  36—37,  and  43-46. 

Dress— See  V.  I.  .  The  Saxon  probably  a  mixture  of  German  and  Roman-Britiftv  habits,  229. 
That  of  the  Franks  in  the  eightn  century  particularized,  ibid.  And  that  of  the  Saxons  alfo,, 
229-230. 

Droylsden — A  townfliip  in  the  parifli  of  Manchefter.  When  firft  formed  and  cultivated,  Liot 
Why  fo  called,  ibid.    And  m  what  rank  of  townihips  it  flood,  i  j8. 

Earl— This  tide  vncverfally  fuppoied  to  have  been  brongEt  in  by  the  Danes,  139.  But 
common  among  the  Saxona  before  die  Danifli  iovafions^  ibid.  And  what  th«  Earl  was  among 
the  Saxons,  127. 
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IpisTJlNOL^s*— When  their  kingdom  wat  founded  probabl/t'  J7*  ^^  9^*    The  extent 
90.     And  its  capital*  ibid.     See  Polity  and  Saxons. 

EccLEs— *A  village  near  Manchefter.  The  commencement  of  it  and  tliepariih»  403.  Xmi 
^hy  they  were  ib  called,  ibid. 

EccLBSTON— A  town  in  Lanca(hire.     The  origin  of  it,  40J. 

£d  IN  BO  RouGH-^A  great  battle  fought  there  £twixt  the  Britons  and  Saxons»  $4-5$.  Where 
particularly,  $4.     And  what  was  the  Bntiih  name  for  the  iite  of  the  cafUe  there,  ibid. 

EoucATjON-— Of  the  men  among  the  Saxons.  It  confiiled  chiefly  in  bodily  exercifes,  224^ 
Why,  ibid.  And  how  the  Tons  of  the  two  mod  eminent  kings  among  the  Franks  and  Saxoni 
were  educated,  ibid.— Of  the  women  among  the  Saxons.  It  coniiHed  of  what,  even  among 
the  daughters  of  royalty,  2^5. 

Edwin— This  famous  king  of  Northumbria  was  fovereign  of  Deira  fir^  and  how«  78«-7^ 
and  82.  Dethroned  in  his  infancy,  82.  Regains  his  crown,  and  acquires  that  of  Bernicu 
alfo^  83.  His  additional  conqueils,  83-84-  And  his  introdu^oa  of  ChriAianity  into  North* 
lunbria,  363-365. 

Elm BT— An  extenfive  forefl  formerly  in  Yorklhire,  83  and  86.  The  Britons  of  Yorkfliire 
liere  maintained  ibme  remains  of  their  kingdom,  when  the  reft  was  fnbdned  by  the  Saxons,  83. 
The  name  of  their  king,  the  laft  fovereign  of  the  Brigantes,  84.  He  and  they  reduced^ 
when,  ibid. 

English— See  V.  I.  This  language  remarkably  analogical  in  its  formation,  241-242,  249- 
JL52,  252-254,  258-261,  274-277,  281-285,  *87-289,  305-306,  307-J12,  312-31C,  and 
320-326.  Not  pure  Teutonick,  235.  Cannot  be  fo,  235-236.  Why  it  has  been  laid  to 
-be  fo,  236.  The  Saxon  language  onginally  Celtick  in  Germany,  ibid.  Highly  mixed  after- 
wards with  Teutonick,  236-237,  and  238.  In  this  ftate  it  was  mixed  with  the  language  of 
the  reduced  Britons,  237.  And  retains  to  this  day  an  amazing  variety  of  Celtick  words, 
JK38.  This  ihewn  by  an  ample  detail  of  particulars  nnder  the  three  firft  letters  of  the 
.Alphabet,  240-328. 

Entails-— In  ufe  among  the  Saxona,  and  mder  what  refervei,  210*217. 

Escheat— One  of  the  feven  great  incidents  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  149.  Found  anoBg  the 
•Saxons,  150.  The  nccefiary  inciient  of  military  tennrts,  152-153,  and  i^*  And  the  rea- 
son of  its  beine  £0^  i5jt  and  156. 

EscuAGB— oee  Scutage. 

E5<^raB*-A  tenn  oniverfally  ftppoTed  to  be  Nomaa  oiiginallyf  223.  But  found  among  the 
Saxons,  223-224.     And  derived  from  the  Britons,  224. 

Estate — A  rank  of  men  in  political  life.  This  kingdom  divided  politically  into  two 
great  eftates  by  law,  the  Spiritualty  and  the  Temporalty,  389.  The  parliament  the  rrpre* 
Amative  of  both  originally,  in  its  two  eftatea  of  Lords  Spifitnal  and  Temporal,  38{^390» 
And  the  king  cannot  poilibly  be  one  of  the  three  eflates  in  parliament,  397. 

ETHBLPaiD — King  of  Northumbria,  how,  82.  His  chara^r,  ibid.  Hit  hitherto  nnnobced 
conquefts  over  the  Britons  pointed  out,  82-83,  86,  04,  and  07. 

Eves— What  principle  produced  cbe  church-fervices  ufed  on  the  evenings  preceding  fisme 
feftivals,  442  and  443.  The  different  mode  of  keeping  the  eves  among  the  Saxons  and  onnelves^ 
.what  and  why,  442-444. 

ExcHANCE-«-A  flated  place  of  meeting  for  fettli no;  mercantile  bufinefs.  A  banker's  or-mo- 
,ney-changer's  ibop  originally,  291.    And  therefore  cJled  an  Exchange,  291-293. 

F. 

FA»s-<-The  origin  of  all  the  fairs  rn  the  kingdom,  445-446.     And  why  fb  called,  445.  Whf 
.•generally  for  a  couple  of  days,  447.     Whence  arifes   what  is  called  walking  the  fair  in  fome 
•towns,  448.      And  why  this  is  done  upon  the  fecond  rather  than  any  other  day  of   the  faii^ 
ibid. 

l^AMiLT— The  fame  with  a  townibip.  See  Faxaoaa.  A  certain  quantity  of  Iand«  Sec 
Hide. 

Farthing— Originally  a  Roman  coin  in  all  probability,  339.  Its  Roman  name,  ilnd. 
4!^ertainly  a  Saxon  and  Norman  piece,  ibid.  Its  Saxon  name,  'Mq*  Of  £lver  probably  among 
:the  Saxons,     and  certainly   among    the   Normans,  ibid.       lo  weight,  340;        See  Hai^- 
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Vasti— The  futonl  mfim  for  obiemn^  h&t,  473.  The  pefidve  oae^  ihid.  And  what 
fsft^days  were  obfervcd  among  the  Saxont»  ihid. 

Fbstiyals— Onereafiui  for  their  original  appciotment  in  our  church,  441.  Two  parti- 
cularly oblcrvcd  in  every  parifh  fenBerlj,  441-^2.  Why  feftivals  are  now  generally  preceded 
with  eves*  443.     And  the  mode  of  obfiurviag  ie^imls  among  the  Saxont,  443-444. 

Eevds — See  V.I.    Not  introduced  by   the  Normans,    I48^i49.      DifooveraUe  among  the 
Saxons,    148  and   149.     The  Saxon  fyflem  of  fends  laid  open,  14^1 64.    The  feiftdal  lands  not 
hereditary  at  firft,   153.    But  all  fo  among  the  Saxons,  153-156 — ^How  pofleffion  giv«n  of  lands* 
at  firft  among  the  Saxons,  153.     When  deeds  or  charters  firft  uled,  ibid.     And  for  what  kind  of 
lands,   153-154*     What  name  theie  lands  obtained,  154.     And  what  the  veil,  ibid.«^The  deicent 
of  free  lands  among  the  Saxons,  i59^-«*-AndtheiA£niteofaligattona  we  owe  to  the  feudal  fyftera,- 
195-196. 

FiRiNG^-See  V.  I.  Turf- firing  oled  ihore  than  any  other  fuel  among  the  BriODMf  248-249^ 
And  coals  evidently  uied  by  them  and  the  Romans,  296. 

FoLC-LAND — What  kind  of  eftates  fb  called  originally,   154.     And  what  latterly,  155. 

France— See  V.  I.    The  prices  of  all  the  principal  articles  of  liie  in  France,  about  the  midr 
die  of  the  feverith  century,  346-347.     The  prices  of  com  and  bread  there  about  the  end  of  the ' 
eighth,  348.     And  the  comparative  value  of  com  in  bread  and  grain  there,  ibid. 

Tranklins— What  order  of  men  was  originally  meant  by  thta  appellatio(n,  i83» 

Frank-Plbdgbs — See  V.  I.  and  Friborg,  Mavovr,  and  TiTHiifo  here. 

Frank-Ten  A  NTS— Who,  183  and  18c.     By  what  tenure  they  held  their  lands,  ibid,  ibid.- 
One  of  the  three  ranks  of  importance  in  the  feudal  fyflem,  185*    The  king's  firank  tenants  were- 
conftituent  members  of  the  parliament  and  the  hundred  and  county  courts,  185  and  1 87-1 89^ 
Even  his  burgefTes  fometimes  held  bv  frank  tenancy,  and  fo  fat  in  parliament,  i&5-«i86.    fiutthe<- 
common  frank  tenants  gf  either  the  icing  or  baron  were  the  gentry  of  the  kingdom,   189. 

Freedom — The  Saxon    government  ftrongly,  actuated  with  a  fpirit  of  freedom,    158^59* 
The  feudal'  fyflem  the  caufe  of  all  our  conftitutional  liberties,  195-196.    It  occafioned  our  par*- 
Haments,  ibid*    And  produced  a  little  parliament  in  every  barony,  I709.&c.    And  the  Saxon* 
market-towns  wero  remaikably  free,  204-20C. 
■    FRBEHOLD-^What  this  tenure  was  originally  called,  189. 

FREBMAN-^What  this  word  does  not  mean  in  our  old  records,  187  and  199.    What  it  does^  ^ 
Ibid,  ibid. 

Friborg— The  general  meanin|;  of  the  word,   114.    This  grofsly  mifundertood  by  allow: 
hiflorians  and  lawyers,  ibid.-   Theiropinion  expofed,  1 14— 115.     What  was  the  genuine  friborg ; 
of  the  Saxons,   1 1 5-^1 1 7.     Such  equally  among  the  Britons,  118.     How  the  antient  friborg  haa  > 
oome  at  lafl  to  be  generally  niade  into  a  tithing  and  manour,  r2C. 

Friday — Not  fo  named,  from  Frea,  the  Venus  of  Germany,  out  from  what,  probably,  359* 

Fv.RNEss — A  detached  part  of  Lancafhire.  Originally  no  part  of  it  in  all  pfotMibility,  -3^1. 
But  belonging  to  Weflmorelandj  ibid.. 


GAOL^Where  the  old  raaneria^ gaols  are  oonftaotly  fixed  by  tradition,  ■X26L 

Galloway— When  the  BritiQi  kingdom  of  that  name  was  formed,  93.     Why- fb  called,  ibid;' 
Its  extent  and  capita],    92-93.     Its  great  rampart,  93-94.     Its  redu^lk>n  by  the  Saxons,  94. 
And  why  a  part  of  it  iHU  called  Galloway,  93. 

Gallows— A  common  engine  of  puniinment  in  every  manonc  formerly,  206.  And  nfedallb 
by  the  antient  Britons  and  Germans,  ibid. 

GA7EL-KiND-*-See  V.  I.  A  branch  of  the  Saxon  as  well  as  Britifh  feuds,  159..  But- the  Saoom 
gavelkind  not.  derived  from  the  Britiih,  ibid.  It  was  much  more  con  traded  than  that,  ibid.  To 
what  lands  it  was  confined,  ibid.     And  how  the  coflom  was  encroached  upon,  i  C9«f  60. 

Germans— See  V.  I.  A  new  account  of  their  idolatry,  358*-36o.  And  Caefar's  and  Ta^ 
citus's  intimations  concerning  it  reconciled,  by  referring  them  only  to  the  difierent  periods  in.  which 
they  wrote,  358  and  359. 

Gesithes — Who  among  the  Saxons,  183.  Twe  clafies  of  them,  how  diflingoiflied,  1S5 
nnd  223.  The  higher  clafs,  the  fame  as  what  among  the  Normans,  182-133.  The  lowe^*  ^i^* 
fivering  to  what,  223. 

Guison— BiOiop.    His  codex  corre^ed,  394,  396,  and  397. 
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GiLDM-->Hlf  grofs  miftakes  in  our  hiftory.  particularly  in  the  period  heareft  to  hu  own  tlmei^ 
2-5,  8.  500-501,  503-504,  504-505,  506,  508-509,  509-cii,  511-512,  ,5H-5>5».527- 
^28,  530-531,  533-534,  535'-536,  and  546-548,  Some  miibkes  put  upon  him,  for  which  he 
IS  not  anAverablc,  17,  502,  515,  528-529,  530,  53a,  534-53>»  537-S3?»  SS^SS^»  55^5S9» 
and  560-561.  His  filence  concerning  king  Arthur  is  no  argument  againft  that  hero's  actions, 
33-34.  His  work  is  pofteriour  in  time  to  Nennius'8»  33,  and  40.  And  he  and  Nennius  copied 
the  lame  authorities,  c67-568. 

Gilds— No  praor  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  Saxon  police,  136.  Their  real  deftgn  and  af^ 
I36-137, 

Glass— See  V.  I.  Glafs  for  windows  unknown  in  this  iiland  till  when,  415 .  When  the  ma* 
aufa^ure  was  firft  fet  up,  ibid.  From  whence  brought,  ibid.  By  whom,  ibid.  And  where 
fettled,  ibid. 

Glastokbury— See  V.  I.  A  Roman  town,  64.  What  called  then,  ibid.  The  monaftery 
there,  erected  when,  ibid.  How  early  celebrated,  ibid.  The  place  of  fepulture  for  many  dillin- 
guifhed  Britons,  ibid.  For  the  famous  Arthur  particularly,  ibid.  His  grave  difcovercd  there, 
wJien,  67-^8,  and  70.     And  his  remains  repofited  in  the  great  church  there,  till  when,  68  and  71. 

GoLD^^The  original  meaning  of  this  word,  297.  A  gold  coinage  among  the  Saxons,  337, 
and  338.    But  rudely  difcontinura,  when,  and  how  long,  337-338. 

Gorton — A  townfliip  in  the  parifli  of  Manchefter.  W hen. firft  formed  and  cultivated,  no. 
Why  fo  called,  ibid.     And  in  what  rank  of  townlhips  it  ftood,  157. 

GREGoair«— The  great,  bifliop  of  Rome.  The  honourable  caufe  of  the  converfion  of  the  Eng* 
liih  to  chriftianity,  362.     King  Alfred's  charader  of  him,  367.   ' 

Groat— 'Formerly  a  real  coin,  337.  Its  other  and  true  name,  336.  And  the  reafbn  of  ita 
being  called  a  Groat,  337,  and  342. 

H 

Halp-farthinc— A  Saxon  coin,  339.  But  Roman  probablv  in  its  origin,  ibid.  Its  Romaa 
name,  ibid.     Its  Saxon,  ibid«     And  its  teetal,  ibid.     Many  of  them  remain  to  this  day,  ibid. 

Halp-penny— Originally  a  Roman  coin  ii^  all  probability,  339.  Certainly  a  Saxon  and 
Norman  one,  ibid.  Of  iUver  probably  amOng  the  Saxons  and  certainly  among  the  Normans^ 
ibid.    Itt  weight,  340* 

Hamlet — A  divifion  of  a  townfliip.    From  whom  the  name  and  thing  were  derived  to  us,  184. 

Hanoino-bridgb — See  v.  I.  Aflreetin  Manchefter,  fo  called  by  the  Saxons  from  a  draw- 
bridge acrofs  what,  105.     And  why,  ibid.     This  ftood  where,  ibid. 

Hanging-ditch — See  V.  I.  A  ftreet  in  Manchefter,  called  fo  by  the  Saxons,  why,  105* 

HANGiNGs-^Thofe  of  grand  apartments  formerly  made  of  gilt  leather,  301-302. 

Harwood-*A  townftiip  in  Lancaihire.  The  lord  of  it  fat  as  a  judge  in  the  court  of  Man* 
chefter,  when,  206. 

Hbad-borovgh— *What  the  term  now  fieniiies,  145.     And  what  it  figni£ed  originally,  ibid. 

Hen  GIST— Sets  fail  from  Jutland  on  a  plund^ng  expedition  againft  Britain,  20.  Meditates  a 
defcent  upon  Kent,  ibid.  Is  diverted  from  it  by  the  invitation  of  whom,  ibid.  Becomes  an  aux* 
iliary  to  the  Britons,  ibid.  And  with  them  fights  and  defeats  the  Caledonians,  ibid.  4s  Hill  re- 
tained in  the  pay  of  Briuin  for  fear  of  the  Caledonian  return,  ibid.  At  requeft  of  the  Britons 
ijends  for  a  much  larger  body  of  men,  which  is  fixed  on  the  northern  border,  ^i<*22.  Refolvca 
upon  a  rupture  with  his  employers,  22.  Sends  fecretly  for  a  reinforcement,  ibid*  It  comes,  ibid. 
The  Britons  are  alarmed  by  it,  23.  Refufe  to  furnifii  the  new  troops  with  provifions,  ibid.  And 
afterwards  command  all  to  leave  the  ifland,  ibid.  Hengift  fends  for  a  iecond  reinforcement^ 
ibid.  It  arrives,  ibid.  And  he  begins  the  war,  ibid.  His  fuccefs  in  it,  93-^25,  and  52. 
His  death,  30.     And  hb  character,  22  and  23. 

HsaioT — See  V.  L  This  one  of  the  feven  great  incidents  of  feuds,  149.  Found  amoo£ 
the  Saxons,  149-150.  What  the  payment  was  among  them,  150-151.  The  reafon  of  the 
heriot,  153  and  156.  The  exiftence  of  it  a  proof  olwhat  among  the  Saxons,  153-156.  It 
was  occaiionally  remitted,  when,  156.  And  what  it  and  the  relief  coniifted  of  among  free 
ibccagers,  212. 

HiDBav-A  quantity  of  land  fo  called  among  the  Saxons,  158.  Why  called  fo,  ibid.  And 
what  quantity  it  was,  158,  162,  and  434-435*     A  fixed  and  uniform  meafurc  all  over  the 

kingdom. 
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Icitigdomy  162*    Called  $i(o  a  manfiooy  inanfe,  familyy   canicate,  and  ptough-landy   whf»  ijl 
and  434«    And  one  of  thefe  given  to  every  parifli-chnrch  among  the  Saxons,  434. 

HoMAOi— <One  of  the  ftven  great  incidents  of  feudi,  149.  Found  among  the  Saxont»  150. 
The  reafon  of  it,  152,  153,  and  156.     And  the  form  of  it,  15a.. 

Hoasis— See  V.  I.  Thefe  appear  very  dear  among  the  Saxons  and  the  cotemporary  Welih,  349^ 
^o,  and  353*     The  comparative  prices  of  maret  and  horfet  then,  353.     Wild  horfcs,  350  and  353. 

Hdus£S-^-See  V.  I.  The  firft  that  were  formed  by  the  Celtae  only  booths,  263.  Thofe  of  the 
Saxon  gentlemen,  their  general  ilze  and  afped,  226.  Their  form  and  figure,  ibid.  Their  farni* 
ftire,  ibid.     And  their  windows,  ibid. 

HuLMB«*»A  diftrid  near  Manchefter.    Formerly  a  part  of  Aldport,  loi.    When  £rft  deared  of 
ks  woods,  and  cultivated,  ibid; 
.  Hu  MB  a  a— An  arm  of  the  iea,  why  Co  called,  yS, 

Hume*— Mr.  His  miftakes  in  our  hiftory,  5,  28,  28->29,  96,  106,  136-138,    140,  142,  163, 

179,    170-180,  181,  198,  199*  201-203,  3*9»  349*  368.  375*404f  437-440>   49>»  "^  5S^ 
570.     The  general  chara£^er  of  his  hiftory  in  thefe  early  parts  of  it,  136,  491,  and  570* 

HuNTSBANK-^See  V.  I.  At  the  foot  of  this  ftreet  in  MancheHer  was  formerly  a  gate,  why,  105. 

HusTiNC*— A  borough-court,  209. 

« 

I. 

Id  A— The  founder  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom.  What  he  was  in  Germany,  72.  His  dia- 
r^&er  there,  73*  The  force  that  lie  brought  with  him  to  Britain,  72^73*  Where  he -landed,  73. 
Which  way  he  direded  his  operations,  75  and  74.    And  hisfwccefs  Cb  his  death,  74-78^ 

Idolatry— 'Sce^RELiGioN,  Templ.es,  and  SvrEasTiTioif. 

Inculphus— ^This  hiftorian  has  gveatly  mifled  oar  nuKtern  writers  by  aflerting  fome  falfe  faAf 
concerning  the  great  Alfred,  113  and  142. 

Johnson— Dr.  Samuel.  The  great  pofitioa  oonoerning  theEnglifli  langiia|e,  in  the  preface  to 
hu  didionary,  (hewn  to  be  grofily  unjuft,  23  $-3  2  7.  Manv  etymological  miftakes  pointed  out  ia 
the  didionary  itfelf,  241-327.  And  an  apology  jnade  for  both,  and  juftice  done  Co  his  real  cha- 
ncer, 328. 

Judicatures— See  V.I.  A  regular  gradation  of  them  amonr  the  Saxons,  122-127.  Ap- 
peals lay  from  the  higher  to  the  lower,,  ibid.  The  preiidents  of  thefe  courts  ele^ve,  by  whom  and 
how,  127-128.  The  members  of  them  were  only  who,  128-129  ^^  187-180.  When  the  ori- 
ginal members  of  the  county  court  were  firft  excnied  from  attending,  109.  The  members  of  the 
county  and  hundred  courts  came  to  them  armed,  126.  In  what  fente  only,  Enelifhmen  were 
onginally  declared  to^  be  tried  by  their  peers,  129.  And  in  what  fenie  they  were  nrft  faid  to  be 
acquitted  or  condemned  by  their  country, ibid.  Who  pleaded  cauies  in  the  courts, ibid.  How  they 
were  determined,  ibid.  A  code  of  laws,  how  early,  ibid.  How  the  determinations  were  recorded, 
ij>id.  Legal  inflrumeats  executed  in  the  court,  ibid.  The  general  mode  of  proceeding  in  it,  1 29- 
130  and  135.  The  particular  in  criminal  matters,  130-132.  The  regulations  preventive  of 
crimes,  133.  The  degrees  ofpunilbmciit  annexed  to  degrees  of  guilt,  *  I33->I3S*  And  the  Saxon 
laws  much  leTs  fanguinary  than  ours,  132-133. 

Jutes— What  odled  by  Ptolemy,  19.  In  his  time  thev  reiided,  where,  ibid.  When  they  came* 
into  Germany,  ibid.  In  what  part  of  it  they  fettled,  ibici.  They  probably  conquered  the  Anglea 
and  old  Saxons  there,  236-237.  But,  purfuing  what  with  them,  were  equally  called  Saxons  with 
tioth,  19.  They  were  the  £rft  body  of  Saxons  called  into  Britain,  19.  Their  pofltffions  in  it,  19^ 
^^t  and  6i.    See  Politt  and  Saxons. 

EcNNEt^-Bifliop.  His  miftakes  and  his  antagoalft's  concerning  rural  deans,  380,  59o-39i» 
S'81,  383-384,  393,  395,  395  again,  396,  and  396  again.  And  his  own  miftakes  concerning 
wakes,  441-442  and  442. 

Kent— Wlien  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent  was^  founded,  80.  The  extent  of  it,  ibid.  What 
tribe  of  Saxons  founded  it,  ibid.     And  what  was  its  capital,  ibid% 

King s— Appear  all  over  Roman  Britain  at  the  Ro;nan  departure,  c  1 7-5 1 8.    On  intimation  front 

the  Romans  of  their  defign  to  depart,  the  kings  aflcmblcd,  9.    And  agreed  to  cleft  a  pendraeon* 

e  Ibid, 
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ibid.  O90  gmdidnte  propofed  by  dbe  Roouoyi  andcaotber  by  the  Bfttoni^  ibid.  Tbey  cbMA  Am 
^itiih,  ibid.  At  bu  CQfl»atnd,  dby  fend  thttf  propordons  of  forces  io  the  walli  Jbc.  10.  Jkm* 
^^vened  by  di<  peadiifQii  as  hiacoiiftcil»  i  $•  And  all  agree  with  hue  to  call  in  the  Saxons,  ibid*. 
See Vqrtigbrn»  Ambrosius,  Arthur,  andUaiBH. 

KiRKMAifSHVtitfl-^A  coiviilbipin  the  pariik  of  Maachefter*  What  the  name  fi^mfies,  434. 
Why  give nt  ^id.  And  how  ions  the  tewniup  has  been  the  property  of  the  chafch»  ibid.  The.e3r«r 
tent  of  it,  4I4-4.5S.  When  lirn  cnldvated,  a«d  formed  into  a  townfliipy  434.  OrigtBally  a  load** 
fiup  under  the  chnrclu  43$* 

Knights— What  the  name  fignifies,  174.  Where  and  when  an  oider  of  knighthood  was  firib 
eftablidied,  63-64.  By  wfaom,  and  on  vrtkat  principle,  ibid.  The  efied  of  the  iaftttucioa,  64* 
Among  the  Saxons,  the  royal  thanes  were  originally  called  knights,  as  fach,  174.  Then  the  name 
was  confined  to  the  lower  rank  of  them,  i74-<-i75«  How  early  this  latter  diftin^ioo  began,  175^ 
The  generality  of  thefe  katghti  attended  the  Saxon  parliaments,  ibid.  Why  all  of  chem^did  not^ 
s  7  5-1 76.     And  what  a  knight's  lee  was,  176. 

JLhottUill  PAiR-^tManchefter,    The  origin  of  it,  445-448* 

LAORB-MbT  B— >An  unnoticed  coart  of j  udicatur^  that  exifted  among  as  formerly.  What  it  was,  209* 

Lamps — When  firft  formed  of  glafs  in  this  ifland,  418.  Long  before  Alfred  invented  his  horn* 
laatkorna,  4t8-4»9. 

La^icashir B-— See  V.  I.  The  great  diftiadton  betwixt  Lancaiust  north  and  fouth  of  the  Ribble^. 
how  occaikwed  probably,  94  and  97-98.  How  coacinaed,  377-^78  and  379.  The  canfe  of  a 
new  feries  of  towns  additional  to  the  Ronan  in  the  county,  i07-^d8.  Which  they  were, 
ibid.  The  canle  of  a  tUrd  feries,.  402f*4Of.  Which  they  were,  ibid.  When  the  king- 
dom of  Lancaihire  was  formed  into  a  county,  113  and  lai-^iaa.  Why  thi^  was  denominated 
Lancafbire,  122.  When  the  manours  and  haadreds  in  it  were  formed,  113^20.  How  man/ 
hattdreds  it  probably  had  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  121.  How  many  in  that  of  the  Saxony 
primaiily  aiHipQAnrioiirly,  i20*oX2j.  Which  werothe  M*  and  why,  ibid.  The  whole  number  o^ 
manours  and  townlhips  to  the  fouth  of  the  Ribble,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Saxon  period,-  121. 
The  ecclefiafttcal  divi^KMR  of  Lanaaftdre  inio  areh-deaconries,  when  made  and  how,  )7;^-37^  and 
3.79.  Into  nirai  deaneaoi^  when  and  how,  t^i.^382.  And  into  pariihes,  when  and  how,  369^ 
3.75.  Fnraefs  probably  no  part  of  Lancaihire  formerly,  381 .  And  what  wew  probably  the  original 
pariihes  of  Lancaihire,  382.— >See  Sistuntii  under  Britain,  and  Manckbstbr. 

LANCASTER-^^ee  V<  L  Why  made  thehead  of  its  county  probably,  and  when,  121-122. 

LANCEi.OT— A  hero  in  the  romance  of  Arthur.     Who  he  was  in  all  probability,  5  r. 

Lands-— Held  principaily  by  miliury  tenures  among  the  Saxons,  156.  The  two  great  divifione 
of  them  at  one  time  among  them,  153-1 56.  The  defcent  of  them,  1 50-160.  In  what  the  renta 
of  lands  were  paid»  168.  The  Saaoon  and  Norman  meafures  of  land  not  fUfying,  162.  Sen 
Fbuds. 

LAMD«TAX-^See  V.  I.  One  among  the  Saxons,  16^.    The  rate  of  it,  ibid. 

Langvagb— 'See  English. 

Lawyers.— See  Advocates. 

Layland  uuNnaED«^In  Lancaihire.  It  einiUd  belbre  the  Conqneft,  iiOk  But  was  not  one 
of  the  original  hundreds,  120*12  u     Formed  our  of  which  of  the  original  ones  probably,  121. 

Learning— See  V.  i.  This  made  a  very  fmall  part  of  education  among  the  Saxon  genticnien» 
224.  Even  fome  of  the  greateft  kings  of  that  period  neves  taught  to  redd- and  write,  224-s2^» 
And  this  on  the  continent  as  wM  as  in  the  ifland,  ibid.  The  great  employ  of  polifhed  life  nothing 
intelledual,  ibid.  And  its  diverfions  as  little  fo,  U^id.  A  king  of  Kent  exprefsly  fets  his  mark, 
b^caufe  he  could  not  write,  231.  And  a  biihopalfoiets  his,  232.  Bat  both  had  learnt  to  write 
afterwards,  while  Charlemagne  could  never  write  to  his  death,  ibid  and  ^25.  lo  the  firilpartof 
the  Saxon  period,  learning  was  more  Aiccefsfully  cultivated  in  the  north  than  the  fouth  of  £ngland» 
4»8-.4^9. 

Lbet— A  local  court  of  judicature.  What  the  name  qieans,  1.24.  The  peculiar  court  of  a  Vf^ 
thing,  ibid.  Its  objed,  ibi ).  t>ivided  into  greater  and  lefTer  ty thing-courts,  205.  The  greater, 
when  and  by  whom  held,  ibid.  The  leiier,  when  and  by  whoQ),  ibid.  And  who  were  aiTeilbrs  to 
the  ^refidents  in  boih,  206. 

LaT7BR;p-i-See  V.  L  aadAfir-H^BnT. 

LiRRAaT 
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LiBK  Aitr^— A  I^gt  ud  vahabk  one  purcbafed  at  Rome  and  broatht  into  Entland^  as  early  at 
vhen*  401.  The  value  of  one  MS  in  it,  ibid.  And  where  in  England  the  whole  was  kept,  ibid. 
Another  and  aftill  ereater  begon»  how  early,  and  where  in  England,  ibid.  The  valoablenefs  of 
this,  ibid.     And  who  were  the  founders  of  both,  ibid. 

Light-shot— An  ecclefiallical  payment  among  the  Saxons,  what,  432«-433« 

Limb-— Generally  made  of  chalk  among  the  firitons  and  Saxons,  290-291.  And  generally  fo 
at  prefent  about  London  &c.  290. 

Lin  VIS — The  name  of  a  conliderable  diftrid  in  Lancafhire  among  the  Britom,  45*46.  A 
hundred,  ibid.     And  why  fo  called  probably,  46* 

Lit  u  ROY— The  preferablenels  ot  one  to  extemporaneous  prayers  in  publick  worlhip,  467-463* 
The  Britons  had  one,  468.  This  diftindfrom  the  Galilean,  ibid  and  471.  When  the  Gailicaa 
was  publiihed,  ibid.  How  long  it  had  then  lain  unknown,  ibi^.  The  Britiih  equally  unknown  aC 
pfefent,  ibid.  A  call  upon  ibmecritick  to  fearch  for  it  in  ovr  libraries,  468-469.  And  a  marl: 
given  by  which  it  may  be  known*  469  and  468.  The  Saxons  Jiad  alfo  a  liturgy,  469.  Which  it 
was,  ibid.  Drawn  up  in  Latin,  whv,  and  how  abfurdly»  469-470.  The  ablurdity  ieen  in  fome 
meafare  and  provided  againft  by  the  Saxons,  470-47  !• 

LoDA— A  Scandinavian  God.  Which  of  the  daflical  divinities^  5;9«  And  why  fo  called^ 
ibid. 

Loao*LiEVTBNANTs — Of  coundes.  How  early  appointed  among  us,  127,  139,  and  142* 
Their  Saxon  name,  139.  Their  Latin  oaa  among  the  Siaxons,  ibid.  Originally  eleded  by  the  peo« 
pie,  where  and  how,  127.     And  how  the  crown  came  to  nominate  them,  127-128. 

LosTocK«^A  townfliip  in  Lancaihire,  The  lord  of  it  ufed  to  fit  aa  a  judge  in  the  court  of 
Maiuchcfter,  when,  ao6« 

M. 

Malmbsburt- This  hiflorian  has  milled  all  our  modem  ones  by  hii  ftlft  mediod  of  copying 
bis  own  authority,  28.    And  alfo  by  averting  hlk  fa£ts  concerning  king  Alfred,  113. 

Manchester— See  V.  I.  When  the  town  was  firft  called  fo  probably,  237.  The  civil  and 
jnilitary  condition  of  the  town  and  pariih  at  the  Roman  departure,  i-7»  Under  what  general 
form  of  government  they  were  both  put  immediately  before  it,  9.  The  condu£i  of  the  governoura 
«nd  people,  0-11.     And  a  caftle  ere^ed  at  Manchefter,  called  Man  cast  lb,  11- 14* 

The  Ca1e<K)niaas  penetrate  into  the  provinces*  but  not  by  the  way  of  MancheHer,  i6.  The/ 
canfe  the  Saxons  to  be  called  in,  how  and  in  what  manner,  14-16.  Who  thefe  were,  more  parti- 
cularly ihewn,  18-20.  Their  condud,  when  called  in,  20-23.  The  be£inning  of  the  v/stc 
with  them,  23.  And  the  gradual  advance  of  their  arms  towarda  Manchener,  23-26.  They 
take  it,  when,  ibid.  They  throw  a  garrifon  into  the  ca&le,  46-47.  And  the  barbarous  behaViour 
of  the  commandant,  47-49. 

A  Britiih  army  comes  to  refcue  it,  under  whom,  ^1-42.  It  defeats  the  Saxons,  where,  43-« 
46.     And  the  caille  of  Maachefter  is  auacked  and  taxen,  46-48. 

The  icale  again  turns  in  favour  of  the  Saxons,  52-72.  They  re-advance  towards  the  town, 
73-83.     They  approach  it,  84.    They  reduce  it  for  ever,  84-85. 

Of  what  Saxon  kingdom  Manchefter  now  became  a  member,  88-95.  '^^^  Saxon  treatment  of 
the  inhabitants,  98-103.  And  the  fize  of  the  town  and  ^extent  of  the  townfiiip  at  the  Saxon 
•conqueft,  101—102.  Where  the  Saxon  chief  fixed  his  manfion,  103-104.  The  immediate  con&- 
jquences  of  this,  104-105.  The  diftant  ones,  404.  Where  the  chiefs  under  him  fettled  theirs, 
and  the  effe^s  of  that,  105^1 10.  The  extent  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  parifli  now,  1 10-1 1 1  • 
And  the  Saxons,  intermarrying  with  the  natives,  become  one  people  with  them,  11 1. 

Mancheiier  formed  into  a  manour,  and  made  a  member  of  a  hundred  and  a  county,  by  the 
Saxons,  when  and  how,  413-122.  The  courts  of  all  three,  122-129.  And  the  judicial  prin* 
ciples  of  thefe,  1 29-1 35. 

Manchefter  fubjeded  to. the  Saxon  fyftem  of  feuds,  148-160.     The  nature  of  the  Saxon  roy-' 
4ilty  and  parliaments  over  it,    165-176.     The  rank  and  revenue  of  the  Manchefter  baron,  182. 
The  feveral  ranks  of  life  below  him,  182-196.     And  the  civil  oeconomy  over  the  whole,    126, 
186-187,  and404r-2i9« 

The  cufioma,  manners,  and  drefTes  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants,  223-230.  Th  lie  origin  o£ 

ks  language,  235-328.    And  of  its  prefent  letters,  weighu,  and  coins,  329-340. 
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The  re-eflablilhment  of  Chriftianity  at  Manchefter,  555-365.  The  formation  of  the  parilh^ 
368-37 c.  The  ecclefiallical  ceconomy  fettled  over  it,  376-392.  And  the  mora],  intellediualf 
and  political  influences  of  Chrillianity  on  the'Saxon  genias,  399-403. 

The  firft  erection  of  the  town  upon  its  prefent  fite,  the  confequence  of  what«  how,  and  whenV 
404.  The  date  of  the  old  town  at  this  period,  405.  A  church  in  it,  406.  And  why  and  when 
It  was  called  Aldporton,  408-409.  A  new  church  built  upon  the  fice  of  the  prefent  town,  by 
whom,  why,  and  where,  ibid.  A  parfonage-houfe  built  near  it,  and  where»  406-407.  This  th^^ 
firft  houfe  in  the  prefent  town,  407.  An  old  parfonage-houfe  ftill  Hands  unnoticed  on  the  fite» 
407-408.  The  firft  ways  in  the  prefent  town,  what,  and  whv  made,  408.  The  firfl  flreets  of 
buildings  in  the  prefent  town,  which,  and  why,  ibid.  A  marKet  and  a  mill  firft  fixed  at  ths 
prefent  town,  where  and  when,  409.  And  new  flreets  formed  in  the  town,  which  and  when, 
402-411.  . 

The  burying-groand  of  the  parifh,  where  at  this  time,  i^ii-413.  Burying  alfo  within  the 
church,  414.  The  general  architecture  and  furniture  of  this  church,  414-417,  and  419-421. 
The  fervices  in  it,  when  and  how  performed,  417-419.  The  minifters  belonging  to  it,  426- 
^29.     The  endowment  of  it,  430-435.     And  the  right  of  patronage  to  it,  435-436. 

The  origin  of  the  fairs  at  Manchelter,  and  why  they  are  kept  where  they  are  at  prefent,  449-^ 
450.  The  great  and  leading  principles  of  religion  among  the  Saxons,  452-486.  And  die  funi 
and  fubftance  of  the  whole  hinory,  493-497. 

Manc^us  7  — ~A  Saxon  coin.     Originally  a  Roman  one,  ^37.     Why  called  (b,  ibid.     And  its 

Manks     3    weight  and  value  among  the  Saxons,  ibid,  and  340. 

Manovr — See  V,  I.  Our  manoufs  originally  iniHtuted  by  the  Saxpns,  117,  119,  and  113. 
They  brought  the  inflitution  with  them  from  Germany,  1 13.  This  hitherto  unknown,  becaofe  the 
Saxon  name  for  a  manour  un-obferved,  117.  What  conitituted  a  Saxon  manour,  118-119. 
What  a  Britifh  one,  1 19.  The  legal  difference  betwixt  a  manour  and  a  baronv  among  the  Saxons^ 
124.    The  whole  manerial  ceconomy  of  the  Saxons,  119,  120,  122— 126,  and  129,-135*^ 

Manse        I  ^^^  quantity  of  land  among  the  Saxons.    See  Hi  n  b  . 

MARKET-PLACE-^At  Manchefler.  When  firft  laid  out,  490.  Why  laid  out  where  it  now  is^' 
ibid.     The  extent  of  it  originally,  ibid.    And  when  inclofed  witn  buildings,  400-410. 

Marriage-license— See  Mbrchbta  V.  I.  One  of  the  feven  great  incidents  of  the  feudal 
fyftem,  149.  Found  among  the  Saxons,  150.  The  nature  of  tt,  15 2«  And  the  reafon  for  it, 
153,  and  156. 

Marton-mbre— A  great  lake  formerly  in  Lancafhire.  Confift'ed  of  two  parts,  48.  The  fize 
«fboth,  ibid.  How  both  were  formed  originally,  ibid.  The  larger  was  drained,  when,  ibid; 
And  what  found  then,  ibid. 

Matrimony— See  V.  I.  The  manner  of  the  Saxon  courtfhips,  226-227.  The  nature  of  the 
Saxon  fettlements,  227.  The  additional  ftipulations  before  and  after  matrimony,  227,  and  228. 
The  form  of  the  Saxoa  marriages,  227-228.  The  appropriated  pofleffions  of  the  wi^  after  mar- 
riage, 227,  and  228.  Divorces  allowed  at  the  pleaiure  of  the  partiics,  228.  The  marriages  fre- 
quently incefluous,  ibid.  But  adultery  punifhed,  how  fevereiy,  ibid.  And  fornication,  howjr* 
^id.  After  ChrifUanity  came  in,  the  fuperflitious  difcouragements- thrown  upon  matrimony^ 
458-461. 

Mbrcia— When  this  kingdom  was  founded  probably,  ^7,  and  91.    Where  it  feems  to  have 
£rJl  begun,  91.     What  particular  tribe  of  Saxons  formed  it,  ibid.     Wliy  they  were  called  Mercians,* 
92.    The  extent  of  their  conquefts  over  the  Britons,  92.     And  their  capital,  ibid.    See  Saxons 
and  Polity. 

MERSBr^— See  V.I.  When  this  river  lofl  its  original  name,  238k  And  what  the  prefent  figni^ 
ies,  ibid. 

MicHAELiffAS — At  what  part  of  the  year  this  feftiva!  flood  in  the  Saxon  calendar^  446. 

MiDDLBTON— A  village  in  Lancafhire.  When  begun,  and  why  fo  called,  107  and  112.  And' 
how  it  came  to  be  made  the  ceivter  of  a  parifh,  107  and  382* 

Mill— See  V.  I.  A  fecond  water-mill  ert€ted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchefler,  when^ 
where,  and  why,  104-105.  And  how  the  obligations  of  fervice  to  fflanerial  mills  arofe  and  con- 
tinued,  2 16-2 19. 

MiLL-G  ATE—- Old,  a  flreet  in  Manchefter.  A  mill  ere^ed  at  the  foot  of  it,  when  and  why, 
104-xoc.  A  way  opened  from  the  market-place  to  it,  409-.  And  when  this  was  formed  intc^sL 
ttncx  of  buildings,  410* 
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Mi^T— Bvefy  baron  in  the  kiitgdoni  h^d  forsbeily  (mtki  his  Bonfe,  223.  Ai  early  M  tke  izxim 
tunes,  231.     And  what  pieces  remain  of  the  barooial  coinager  ibi<i.     See.  Mo ivsr.  ^ 

MiTSs— Adku4l  coins  forinorly»  35<^.     When*  ibid.     And  of  what  metal  and  value*  ibid. 

Monarchy— See  V.L  The  Enghfh  is  fti II  decked  with  the  fpoiis  of  liberty,  127.  What 
€iCce3»  fbrmerly  ele£live»  are  abw  apt>otnted  toby  ^e  cro^,  ibid.  And  bow  the  crown-  g«t  the 
appointment  into  its  own  hands,  i  ly^-yt^^  The  Saxpn  monarchy  bad  not  loft  any  poimr  kfofi 
its  6U»  140*  The  mode  of  flicccfion  to  the  crown  among,  thn  Saxont,  165-167.  The  rev^fiue 
of  it,  168^169.  And  (he  fubordination  to^t  in  the  people,  157^158, 1^2,  and  183.  See  Cm  am- 
ciLLoa,  PobiTT,  andWeaiGiLD. 

MoN  ASTERT-^The  Britons  allowed  of  monaftick  vows,  474.  So  did  die  Saxons,  ibid.  And 
thefe  were  for  life  among  both,  ibid.  Nor  were  the  parties  allowed  tq  marry,  ibid.  But  the  Sax- 
ons allowed  either  the  king  or  biihop  to  difpenfe  with  the  vow,  ibid. 

MoMBiT'-^-Sce  V.  I.  The  Saxon  coins  were  derived  throogh  the  Britons  from  the  Ronant,  334- 
53^.,    The  Roman  mints  and  coiaers  were  left  in  the  ifland  at  the  Roman  departnre,  336.    Tb^ 
Saxons  continued  the  coinage  at  thefe  mints  for  fome  time  upon  the  Roman  dies,  ibid.    Tbe  feve-  . 
ndpieoes  of  Saxon  money,  their  names,  wei^ts,  and  vaines,   336-340.    The  SaxOn  money- 
pound»  339.     And  the  comparative  value  of  the  Saxon  and  prefent  money,  345. 

MoRTOAOBs— Of  land,  in  nfe  among  the  Saxons,  21^214. 

Musicc-— How  early  uled  in  the  charch-fenrices  of  this  ifland,  417.  And  what  mnfical  inftrv- 
men  ts  employed  in  them,  41 7-41 3. 

N 
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NATAKLEOD*-The  Britifh  king  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  chronicle.    Who  he  was,    55  and  6o« 
The  meaning  of  his  name,  55,  and  59.    And  this  place  that  wis  denominated  from  him,  where^ 
60-61. 
.  NAVE-^Of  a  chnrtht'hOw  derived  by  (bme^  42$.    Its  real  dermdon,  if20. 

Nennivs-— He  overlooked  the  hifloncal  accounts  which  had  come  down  from  the  Britons  an  J 
SU>mans,  2.  tibwork  baa  been  interpolated  by  an  onlarger  of  it,  17.  When  the  original  parti 
were  written,  33.  Prior  to  Gildas's  work  by  foveral  .years,  40.  And  equally  known  to  Bede, 
569.*  When  the  enlareemenis  were  made,'  33,  and  40*41.  Thefe  diftingtrifiiable  in  general  from 
the  original  pstrts,  ibtd.  ibid.  They  frequently  contain  authentick  notices,  41.  And  many  of 
them  af^ear  to  have  been  taken  from  anident  reo6rds,  ibid.  The  account  of  Arthur^s  exploits  an 
original  part,  and  hiiloncally  viodicatod^  33,  35-40^  and  45-58. 

NiwTON'-'A  townfliip  in  the  parilh  of.Manchcfter.  When  firft  formed 'and  coltivated,  109. 
Why  ib  called,  ibid>     And  in  what  rank  of  townfhips  it  ftood,  158. 

Nb WT ON-H  u M n a B n—In  Lancafliire.  Formed  before  the  Conqueft,  1 20.  But  not  one  of-  the 
origi nal  hundreds,  1 20* 1 2 1  •    Taken  out  of  whidi,  121. 

Normandy—- The  ducal  houfe  of  Normandy  had  a  legal  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  when 
the  Conqueror  came  over,  165^167,  and  177-179* 

NoaTHVMBRiA— •When  this  Saxon  kingdom  was  founded,  .73.  This  grofsly  miftaken  for 
Northumberland,  by  whom«  28.  Founded  by  what  tribe  of  Saxons,  73.  Its  extenfioii«  72-76, 
78,  Sec.  And  iu  capital,  74,  and  95.  Divided  into  two>  by  what,  78.  A^am  united,  Bi-82. 
Extended  greatly,  82-85,  ^^^  9'*~95*  ^^X  called  Nordiumbria;  76-  And  why  a  part  is  fince 
called  Northumberland,  ibid.  All  bon verted  to  chriiUanity,  363-365.  And  more  learned  and 
pdiflied,  when,  than  any  other  part  of  the  iflandf  4 18*14 19. 

NoTi7iA«-«Whett  dhiwn  op  by  the  Romans^  4,  and  7-8. 


Oaths— See  V.I.  Thefe  taken  upon  their  arms  among  the  Saxons  originally,  and  occafion* 
ally  xo  the  laft,,  126-127.  Purgatory  and  com-pumtory  oaths  rea&nably  allowed  in  the  Saxon 
courts,  129-130.     And  oaths  of  aHegiance  among  the  Saxons,  157. 

Oblations— Ecclefiailical  payments  among  the  Saxons,  what,  433^ 

pcHTA — A  younger  foa  of  Hengift,  29.  Fixed  by  the  Britons  on  the  northern  borders  with  a 
large  body  of  Saxons,  22.  On  the  rupture  with  the  Britons,  makes  peace  with  the  Caledoniana, 
2j.    Breaks  into  the  inland  parts  of  Valentia,  ibid«    Is  oppoted  by  Ambrofius^  24.    But  defeau 
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frefoeatlyy  ibid.  Reduces  all  Valentia,  ibid,  Advancea  into  Maxima,  andredocd  it,.  24-* 
z6'    And  goes  into  Kent  on  the  death  of  Hengift,  29.  ■  ,  ' 

Odin«-A  German  god.  Which  of  the  claflical  divinities  he  was,  359.  And  why  fo  caUed» 
ibid. 

OaA-— A  Saxon  coin.  Originally  a  Roman  one,  338.  What  called  by  the  Romans,  ibid.  Iti 
Bie|al»  weight,  and  value  among  the  SasDons,  338*  and  3^0. 

OxDiAL— What  the  word  iignifies,  130.  The  thing  is  generally  referred  to  the  Danes,  ibid. 
But  appears  among  the  Franks  fooe  hefore,  ibid.  And  amon?  the  Saxons  too,  ibid.  In  common 
ufe  among  the  latter,  ibid.  The  £ree  kinds  of  Ordeal  defcribed,  111-132.  One  of  thefe  found 
•qoally  aiftong  die  Gauls,  and  remaining  with  our  populace  at  prefent,  131.  How  late  they  all 
condnaedin  our  courts,  132.  And  which  of  them  was  appropriated  to  the  higher  and  lower 
ranks  of  life,  132. 

Ordination — At  what  age  a  prieft  was  ordained  among  the  Saxons,  429.  At  what,  a  deacon,, 
ibid.  When  the  dated  ordinations  were,  ibid.  No  one  could  be  ordained  without  a  title,  ibid; 
And  no  tranflations  allowed  to  any  part  of  the  clergy,  ibid. 

Organ— 'The  Romans  had  a  mufical  inftrument  of  this  name,  417.  Aud  the  Saxons  very 
early,  ibid.  It  was  alfo  a  general  name  for  the  chnrch-mufick  of  the  Saxons,  418.  Where  and 
when  the  prefent  organ  was  invented,  ibid.  When  it  begun  to  be  fet  up  in  Our  churches*  ibid* 
And:  a  flight  but  antient  defcription  of  a  Saxon  organ,  ibid. 

Ormskirk— A  town  in  Lancaihire.    The  origin  and  canfe  of  it,  403. 

OvBN'^See  Bakehouse. 

OvERBOROUGH— See  V.  I.  Thevidorioui  Saxons  approach  it  from  the  north,  25.  Thcf 
hefifge  itt  ibid.    It  is  forced  to  fubmit,  ibid.    And  is  rumed  by  the  enemy,  ibid*. 

P. 

Parishes — ^Why  ecdefiaftical  diftrifts  are  called  pariflies,  373.  The  origin  of  them  very- 
differently  iUted,  368-369.  But  has  not  been  conBdered  attentively,  369*  When  pariihes 
appear  in  Northombria  and  Mercia,  369-370.     Coaeval  with  Chriftianity  among  the  Saxons^ 

570.  Derived  to  them  from  the  Britons,  370-371.  When  formed  among  the  Britons  pro* 
ably,  372-373.    The  firft  pariihes  in  the  north  very  large,  371-372. 

Parliaments— See  V.  I.  The  inftitution  of  the  baxon  has  been  much  debated,  160^ 
But  has  been  confidered  only  on  party-prindples,  ibid.  The  point  otherwiie  dear  enongn, 
ibid.  Their  real  conftitution,  109-172,  and  1 8c- 186.— Parliaments  were  thereiiilt  of  whaf 
part  of  the  Saxon  polity,  172.  The  prindpal  deugn  of  parliaments  among  the  Saxons,  172- 
173.  How  aiTembled,  173.  The  privileges  of  the  members,  ibid.  The  king  their'  fpeaker,- 
ibid..  And  thdr  determinations  unanimous,  ibid.— The  eftated  qnalification  of-  a  member 
among  the  Saxons,  174  and  i7j«i  76.— No  houfe  of  commons  in  the  Saxon  ages  of  our 
conftitncion,  169-172.  And  yet  fome  buxgefles  &t  as  peers  among  the  peers,  185.  On 
what  principle,  185-186.— The  eleding  freeholders  of  uiis  kingdom  originally  Uie  king's- 
tenants  in  capite^  and  why,  187  and  180.  And  fo  ftill  in  Scotland,  i88i— The*  true- mean- 
ing of  an-eftate  in  parliament,  389.  Tne  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  are  two  eftatea  there,, 
why,  3.89-390.     And  the  former  conftitute  the  principal  eftate  there,  why^-  39<^39i« 

Par«om— The  real  reafon  why  the  law  gives  this  title  to  a  benefieed  ckrgyouuij  426— 
4^7.  His  other  titles^,  A26.  Which  is  the  moft  honourable,  ibid.  What  perfons  the  redor* 
of  every  church  had  nnaer  him  formerly,  427-429.  No  reftor  alk)w^  by  the  Saxoaa  to* 
remove  to  another  redory,  429.     The.compleat  endowment  o£  a. Saspn^re^ry,.  430-436.. 

Parsonage — A  part  of  the  town  of  Manchefter.     Why  called  fo,  433-434. 

Patronage — ^The  right  of  oatronage  to  churches  how  begnn,  435-43&^ 

Paulinus— A  cleroyman  of  Rome,  fent  tO'  convert  the  Saxons  of  England,  363.  Hts 
perfon,  36^.  Aduatea  with  a  proper  fpirit  for  the  bufinefe,  ibid«  Attends  the  new  queen. of 
Northmnbna  into  that  country,  ibid.  Attempts  the  converQon  of  the  court  and^  people  with 
vigour,  ibid.     His  firft  fuccefs,.  363-364.'   His  progrefs,  364.    And  his  coropleat-viftory,  364— 

365- 
Peers — ^The  bifheps  are  peers  of  the  realm  as  well  as  lords  of  parliament,  390-391. 

P^ndragon— See  V.  I.  One  created  immediately  before- the  Roman  departure,  9.  The 
conteft  for  the  office,  ibid.  His  authority,  how  extenfive,  ibid.  He  abdieates,  2f.  Another 
chofen,  ibid.     And  a  third,  55*-56. 

Fenht 
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Pbnht— Orinnalljr  a  Roman  OMn  probably^  338.  The  valae  dien,  ibid.  A  Welfli  aad 
$uon  coin,  ibi£  Its  metal,  weight,  and  value,  338  and  340.  And  the  frequency  of  its  ufe 
in  this  country,  339. 

.  Pbnwoi.tham**-A  village  in  Lancaflure.    Why  lb  called,  112.    And  how  made  the  center 
cC  a  paiiih,  107,  and  382. 
PiCAGE"— A  ^>ecie8  of  toll.    What  it  is  not,  222.    What  it  is,  ibid. 

,  PlCTS-^ee  (jALBnONIANt. 

.  PiLKiNOTON— A  to^ynihip  in  Lancaihite.  Its  lord  fix  officially  as  a  jndge  in  the  court  of 
lianchefter,  when,  206. 

Pillory-— A  Britiih  engine  of  puniihment  originally,  207.  But  nfed  by  the  Saxons,  ibid.. 
What  called  by  them,  ibid.    Common  formerly  to  every  manour,  ao6. 

Plbdoes— Frank.    SeeFaiBORG,  Tithing,  and  M  ah  our. 

Plough-alms— A  church-payment  among  the  Saxons,  what,  432, 

Plough-land-— See  Hide. 

Plungeon  Field  and  Lane—- *At  Mancheiler.    Where,  and  why  fo  called,  208.^ 

Pool— At  Manchefter.    Where^  and  to  what  uies  probably  applied  formerly,  208. 

Polity — ^The  general  form  of  the  Saxon  civil  polity  in  Germany,  113.  This  uncommonly 
accurate  and  refined  for  a  military  and  barbarous  people,  113-114.  The  particular  form  of 
it  in  England,  113-147.  The  Saxon  military  polity,  148*160.  A  ftrong  (pint  of  fubordi- 
aation  in  both,  157-158>  182,  and  ig}.  But  tempewd  with  lenity,  and  invigorated  by  liberty, 
158-^159,  &c.  Tne  leveral  ranks •  of''^ men  in  the  Saxon  Jdnedoms,  157-IS8  and  181-196. 
Which  the  only  ranks  of  conieqnence,  185.  Which  even  of  uefo  were  members  of  the  parua- 
mentary,  county,  and  hundred  courts,  128-129,  i87->i89,  and  i69»-i72.  Which  formed  die 
nubility,  180.    Which  the  gentry,  ibid.    And  which  the  commonalty,  189  and  192; 

Pops — ^The  origin  of  the  exorbiunt papacy  to  be  found  in  the  fpirit  of  the  old  Romans  inherited 
by  their  defcendants,  475-476.  A  fnpremacy  over  all  thebifliops  of  ChriftoidQm»  firft  claimed  by 
the^bifliop  of  what  place,  476.  How  indignantly  the  claim  was  treated  at  Rome,  iUd.  And 
yes  revived  a  few  years  afterwards  by  the  Romans  themieives,  ibid.  The  Roman  addiefi  in  getting 
it  received,  476-477. 

The  original  power  of  the  bifliop  of  Rome,  how  confined,  477.  The  aflferted  extenfion  of  it 
by  what  emperours  and  in  what  manner,  ibid.  This  perhaps  fidfe  in  itfelf,  487.  It  feems  not  to 
have  been  excnfed  on  the  continent,  477.  Certainly  was  not  in  one  great  particular,  487.  And 
not  executed  at  all  in  the  iiland,  477-478.  The  Britiih  church  ownedno  fupremacy  in  the  pope, 
ibid. 

•This  firft  owned  bv  the  Saxons,  on  their  converfion  by  Romiih  clergymen,  478.  But  in  a  fmalt 
degree  only  at  firft,  ibid.    No  appeals  allowed  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  ibid. 

The  ^rtt  appeal  made,  when,  by  whom,  and  in  what  caufe,  478-479.  The  flight  (hewn  it  on 
being  announced,  479.  And  the  contempt  immediately  afterwards^  ibid.  The  pope  orders  the 
Saxon  church  to  redrefs  the  appellant's  grievances,  479>->48o.  The  indignation  and  contempt  which 
this  produced  in  England,  480.  And  the  appellant,  after  a  fbuggle  of  many  years,  is  forced  to  give 
up  his  own  oppofition  and  the  papal  authority,  480-481. 

five  years  afterwards  he  begins  the  difpute  again,  makes  a  feeond  appeal,  and  gains  a  fecond 
decree  in  his  favour,  481-483.  But  this  availed  him  as  little  as  the  other,  482.  And  he  remained 
deprived  and  banifhed  many  years,  ibid.  He  then  ofFered  tofnbmit  again,  ibid.  But  is  called  upon 
■tofubfcribe  a  renunciation  of  his  principles,  ibid.  And  on  his  refufal  is  excommonicated,  ibid. 
He  appeals  a  third  time  to  Rome,  and  gets  a  third  decree  in  his  favour,  482-484.  This  is  treated 
in  England  as  the  two  former  were,  484.  And  after  fbme  faint  ilruggles  he  again  fubmics,  and  by 
his  intereft  with  ibme  great  peribnages  is  excuied  fubfcribing,  484*485.  But  the  papal  decree  was 
given  up  by  him  and  trampled  upon  by  all,  48c. 

In  this  grand  cootefi,  the  beft  men  in  the  iuand  were  the  firmeft  in  oppofition,  485-486.  And 
the  clergy  Were  particularly  refolute,  485. 

But  Rome  foon  prevailed  by  fecret  means,  486.  She  was  allowed  to  be'  a  court- of  appeal  in 
church-matters,  wlvrn,  ibid.  She  fent  her  legates  into  England  and  ifilied  oat  an  interdid  againft  it, 
when  for  the  firft  time,  ibid.  And  yet  the  papacy  never  became  fo  exorbitant  under  the  Saxons  as 
it  did  afterwards,   ibid. 

PoaT^^The  old  nante  for  a  market-town,  1 26  and  1 86. 

Pound-— See  WaiGRrs  and  Money. 

Prescot— A  town  in  Lancafhire.    The  origin  of  it,  40^. 

PaesTON— The  fiune.    The  origin  of  it,  404.  ...  .  ^^ 

4I2  Prist- 


INDEX.: 

PmiT.wicii— A  village  ia  Ltticafbire.    Thcorigm  of.  jt^  403. 

PsticEs-— A  curious  table  of  rates  for  all  ihe  principal , articles  of  lift,  both  et  Ji^Aie  eii4 
iL)road9  in  the  feventh,  eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  345-354*  Tlli»  ibew*  all  the 
c^rdinary  articles  to  have  b^n  much  deaxer  formerly  thia  at  prefenc^  345.  Cattle  much  ^eofer  in 
the  Welfli  than  the  Saxon  parts  of  the  iiland,  350  and  354.  And  things  in  genwral  macli  doiKf  at 
home  than  abroad,  354. 

Pribst— One  of  the  common  names  for  a  redlor  amon^  the  Sax»»a,  4sdw  Oneof  the  m^ft 
honouraUe»  ibid.  And  ftiU  retained,  where,  ibid.  Hia  avii  privilegss,  427*  At  what  age  4 
prieft  was  ordained  among  the  Saxons,  429. 

Pi^ocvTR  ATiofr — In  ccclcfi^ical  language  means  catertaiopieiit  for  ati  eodefialKea}  vifitor  and 
his  attendants,  384.  Whp  had  arieht  to  oae  ftom  every  ndoTy  when^  andwhv^  ibid^  Btt^  th^ 
number  of  their  attendants  limited  by  Jaw,  ^%S*-'y2^.  That  the  DrocuradoA  became  graduaHy 
certain  and  changed  into  a  hxed  p^menp,  ^2^^  And  tins  baa  inally  dcAroyed  the  defigiv  of  it, 
ibid* 

Rs;cTOR|— See  Parsox.. 

R£G,NUM — A  new  f^nfe  is  to  Infixed u|)pft  thk f^^Ofri  in  theJi^al  ufe  cf  k  by  ooc  eUi reoenb 
and  hiiW^e^t  185*186  and,  i^6-»i99«  W^atit  is^ibid^  ibid*.  And  thia  gives .  a  new  foocs-te 
fojiie  record^,  197, 

R.EI.1BF — ^The.&udal  paymaot.fp  callfid^One^of  the  fipvei>  great  iecideirits' of  the  feudal  ^rOeii^' 
149.    Found  a^nqngitl^e  Saxons,  i^o*.    Whatiliwaa^  end  why. called  fo»  i^i»    How-confofasdoif 
with  the  herk)^  151  and  160.     The  rtafoii.Qf  tlieireUef^  I53.aftdi56«    This  waa  oreitfionayyire- 
mittedA  in  what  cafe,.  156.    What  itaB4  dm  heriot  confiAed  Qf«giong;f0eef>foccagei%  aia^ 

RaLiGiON-*See  V.  J.  The^umani^i^g^Aiuaof  GHa>i$TjiANLiTy  pbiQtedout».35jrr3s6.  The 
moral  dignity  which  it,  len^s..tl|e  mi&d>  3^9<-400.  The  in taUe&ialeie¥ation» which  i^  aUagieet^ 
iiOO-401.  And  the  kindly  influence  which  it  fheds  on  political  fociety,  402.-*The  natmel  teib^ 
dency  of  the  foul  to  idolatry,'  357.  Nothing  caA  carrpG^  this  but  the  poufcr  that  Chriftianity  00a- 
miinicatesy  ibid.  Idolatry  generally  uniform,  why*  358*  Thenatureof  the  Saxon  at  firft  and  laft» 
3^-360.  The  idolatrous  Saxons  tolerated  the  BritifoChrJiliana^  is  their cooquefts,  360-361.  And 
wererppn  inclined  by  tliem  to  Cbriftiani^,  360-36  i.«-^ome  clefgymee  therefore  feat  from  Rome 
to  England,  362.  Their  reception,  ibid.  Their  condudt,  ibid.  And  their  fuccefs,  362-36 j. 
AU  the  Saxon  kingdoms  converted,  36a-*368. — ^The  moral  effe^iof  Chriftianity  on  the  Saji0Qiks> 
400^  The  intelledual»  400-^401.  The  political,  40a.  And  the  accidental,  402-403 .-*-The 
heading  principles  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Saxons,  452-r456.  The  msxtu^s  of  fuperftition  and 
£inaticifm  with  them,  457-463.  Their  ecdefiaftical  difcipline,  465-467.  Their  publick  liturgy^ 
467-471.  Their  fafts,  confeffions,  fan£tttarifs»  vows,  &c.  472^^74.  And  the  introdudion  of  the. 
Komim  fuprem^cy  among  them,  475-491. 

Rings — See  V.  L  Thefe  originally  ufed  by  whom,  in  giving  invefiitore  of  ofEces,  228*  And 
fo  ufed  among  ourielves  for  feveral  ages,  ibid.  By  whom  iiril  ufed  in  mati'imenial  betrothments,. 
ibid.     How  long  fo  ufed  in  England,  227-228.    See  Dress. 

RoA  Bs — See  V.  i.  The  nature  of  the  firft  Britifli  roads,  290; 

RocHDAtE— A  town  inLancafhire*  The  origin  of  it,  107.  Why  fo  called,  112^  And  faow^' 
it  came  to  be  made  the  head  of  a  parifli,  107  and  382. 

RoMAKS— See  V.  I.  The  fall  of  their  empire  convulfod  half  the  glbbe,  6.  All  their  European 
provinces,  except  Britain,  fubmitted  to  the  barbarians  at  once,  ibid.  But  the  Britons  fougbr 
them  gallantly  for  ages,  ibid.— The  immediate  reafons  and  manner  of  the  Roman  deparcure^ 
9  and  10.  And  the  precifc  time  of  it,  io-4i^:^iNumbers  of  the  Romans  fUll  coatiuued  in  Bri^i- 
tain,  5.  and  101,  Who  they  were  and  where  they  refided,  loi.  And  what  was  the  general  amount 
of  their  numbers,  ibid— The  Roman  ftatjoiis  h^ve  caftles  cre&ed  within  them  by  the  Britons, 
12-13.  ^^d  the  Roman  condu^  on  reducing  the  counti^  contrafied  with  the  Saxon,  102-105*. 
See  Pop  I. .  ^  . 

Rural  JDb an— Called  dean  before  the  formation  of  parifoes,  and  why,  380..  Called  rural  dean 
afterwards,  and  why,  ibid.  The  fame  oifieer  with  the .  arch-prieit,.  ibid.— 4Iow  early  the  reral 
deanery  was  formed,  ibid.  Not  made  to  correfpond  either  with  the  tything  Of  the  hundred  in  the 
Hate,  393.  When  it  appears  in  England  380;  When  in  Ftance,  ibid.  The  rural  dean  tbereibre 
at  old  an  oficer  at  the  arch*deacon,  380-38U    Ai^d  was  cogitated  at  ihe  fame;time  jwisb  the  pa-- 
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lili-pricft  of  ch9  SttofiSi  )8f.  How  the  towns  were  cfioren  fbr  the  capita)s  of  the  deanenest 
ibid.  Who.appoifHed  them,  nominated  the  deans,  and  afiigned  them  their  diffr^,  391.-- >The' 
dean  was  fubjedt  to  the  biflfOp  end  tfrch-deiicon,  383-384.  Biit  had  confiderahle  power>  384.  What 
it  waSy  ibid.  Hl^  vidtationt,  chapters,  and  courts,  384-386.  He  was  alio  the  confelTor  of  the. 
clergy  under  him,  396.  And  had  feme  fecular  privileges  among  the  Saxons,  tS^.^-This  aothority 
remained  in  eeneral  to  the  Reformation,  387.  Theii  broken  in  upon,  how,  ibid..  3tit  itill  remains 
confiderabk  in  fome  dioc^fTes,*  ibid.  And  in  fome  what  it  was  untverfally  at  firft,  an  oiBce  fbr 
life,  392.  .  .  .  ., 

RvsHUL»f«^^A  tovi^nlhip  in  the  parifli  of  Ma'nch^f!er.  When  iirft  formed  and  cultivated,  tic- 
Why  fo  called,  ibid.     And  in  what  rank  of  townlhi^s  it  flood,  158. 

Saint's-day— -One  of  the  two  feftivals  obferved  in  every  parilh  fbmerly,  44i«f4^,  Whar 
it  was,  441*  How  hegun»  ibid.  And  the  gceatei' of  the  two,  442.  How  obferved -among  the 
Saxons,  &c.  442  and  443.  When  ordered  to  be  obferved  no  longer,  442.  Bat  fiill  oontiiiaed  till 
when.,  444.    And.  in  feveral  places  to  this  day,  44^.  ... 

St.  Mary— The  many  feftivals  in  the  calendar  formerly,  that  were  called  by  her  name,  447; 
Qne  of  them  fuperiour  to  the  reft,  which,  ibid.  In  what  'part  ti  the  year  it  was  obferved,. 
ibid.     And  what  particular  day  it  was,  ibid. 

St.  Marysgate— A  fireet  in  Manchefier.  Why  fb  called,  406.  When  the wr^  along  it  wa» 
laid  out,  408.  When  formed  into  a  ftieet  of  bnilcHn^,  ibid.  The  firft  finifliedi  ftreet  of  the 
town,  ibid. 

Salford— A  townihip  tn  the  pariih  of .  Manchefler*  When  nrft  formed  and  cnkivattd,  I09,. 
And  why  fo  called,  ibid.  Why  it  has  always  been  independent!  of  Manchefter,  121.  Its  original 
rent,  159  and  168".  Maile  the  head  of  a  hundied*,  when,  »o.  And  why,  12 1.  This  the  only 
original  hundred  of  Soath-Lancaihire,  that  has  not  been  difmembered,  121.  How  many  ma- 
nours  and  towAlhtps  it  oontasned  at  firft^  ibid..  And  where  the  gallows  of  the  town  ftood, 
Z07-208. 

SAXONS'— Compofed  of  three  diftinft  nations,  i8»  Called  into  this  ifland  by  the  nnani- 
mous  agreement  of  ali  the  Britiih  kings,  15.  Bat  not  from  Germany,  54S*-548.  Thoie  cal- 
led were  only  a  party  hovering  then  upon  tM  ooaft,  15-20,  and  549-5^48.  The  Saxons  quarrel 
with  the  Britons,  25.  Their  varying  fbrtuae  and  final  fucoefs,  23-26,  43**48,  52-5B,  72-76, 
78-^9^  and  81-85*  The  Saxon  nme  of  fettling  among  the  conquered  inhal^tants,  100-10 1. 
Their  behaviour  to  them,  102-103  and  357.  They  are  refined  by  their  intercourfe  with  them, 
356-357.  Intermarry  with  them,  iii.  Embrace  their  religion,  357-365.  And  become  one 
pepple,  ill.  ^ 

Saxons  props  r— Placed  in  what  part  of  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century,. 
18-19.  Afterwards  extended  their  dominions,  whither,  ibid.  Were  conquered  probably  by  the 
Jutes,  when,  2.36-237.  But,  drawing  their  conqucrours  into  what,  they  gave  their  own  name- 
to  them,  19.  They  were  the  laft  bo^  of  Saxons  called  into  the  ifland,  20.  Thdr  poflefiions 
in  it,  90  and  91*    See  Polxty. 

ScALPiNO— Not  uncommon  as  a  judicial  pnnifliment  among  the  Saxons  of  England,  132  and 
141,  Common  alfo,.  even  in  the  Indian  manner,  among  the  Scythians,  141.  What  called  hy 
the  Saxons*  ibid. 

Scut  AGE — One  of  the  ieven  ^reat  incidents  of  the  feudal  fyflem,  149.  Found  among  the' 
Saxons,  150.  Its  Saxon  name,  ibid.  The  nature  of  it,  152,  and  156.  When  firft  levied  over  all 
the  kingdom,   152.     But  frequently  levkd  ages  before  occafionally  and  individually,  ibid. 

Seisim— Of  lands,  originally  given  by  the  delivery  of  a  ftone,  a  turf,  ice,  153.  Why, 
ibid.     Still  retained  in  part  by  ourfelves,  without  the  original  reafon,  ibid. 

Sbphton— -A  village  in  Lancafliire.  Why  fb  called,  112.  And  how  it  came  to  be  the  head  of: 
a  pari(h,   107,  and  382. 

SMEaiPP— This  title  originally  belonged  to  the  earl,  127,  How  early  given  his  deputy,  139.. 
The  earl  perhaps  was  then,  ominguiihed,  how,  ibid. 

Shilling— Originally  a  Roman  piece,  336.  What  called  by  the  Romans,  and  why,  ibid- 
What  called  from  them' by  the  Britons,  ibid.  And  what  from  the  Britons  by  the  Saxons,  ibid*. 
ba  nietaJ,  weight,  and  valite  among  the  Saxons,  337  and  34OU 

Siup.r 
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Ships—- SeeV.I.  The  Saxoa  like  ^thc  Briuih  mt  6x&,  20*  Large  tnd  roomy  tntSpottt,  HAL 
Andcompofedof  hides,  ibid. 

Shirb— Signifies  fometimes  a  parilhy  and  fometimes  alio  a  manoar,  222* 

SHoss-*<See  V.  I.  Frequency  made  of  ivood  originally,  257-258.  And  veiy  commonly  fo  in 
France  and  England  to  this  day,  258. 

Shvbb-kill—A  Areet  of  Manchefter.    Why  io  called  probably,  226. 

.SKiKs-^The  firft  veflels  of  mankind  were  naturally  formed  of  them,  316.  Ewen  the  boilers  of 
rthe  Britons  were  fo,  ibid.     And  thefe  remained  among  their  defcendants,  where,  ibid. 

.SLAVis<--Confoanded  with  the  villains  by  our  modern  lawyers  and  hiAorians,  194.  Butform-' 
iag  a  Tank  below  them,  ibid.  Divided  into  free  and  abfolate  Uaves,  ibid.  The  free  anfwer  to  onr 
pivfent  fervants,  ibid.  The  abfolute  to  our  prefent  tranfports,  194-195.  The  mildneis  of  the 
Saxon  law  to  both,  195. 

SoccAeB— This  word  has  been  obfcured  by  explanations,  189.  What  it  re^ly  iignifies,  ibid* 
Coccage  divided  into  free  and  villain  ibccage,  ibid.— -What  free  is»  ibid.  It  extends  to  towns  as 
well  as  the  countiy,  ibid.  What  that  of  the  country  was  called  by  die  Saxons,  190.  What  thait  of 
towns,  iUd.  The  idea  entertained  of  both  in  the  feudal  eftimation,  1897-1 90*  The  real  rank  of 
the  free  ibccager,  190.  His  tenure,  ibid.  The  firft  order  of  commonalty,  192.  Aadchelaftof 
the  free  men,  189.  His  lands  all  partible  by  gavelkind,  159.— -What  villain  ibccage  is,  192  and 
193-194. 

SocaATEs-^The  beft  man  that  heathenifm  produced,  557.  His  vigorous  mind  almoft  lighted 
up  the  darknc^fs  of  heatheniiin^  ibid.  And  ^et  he  was  a  rank  idolater  and  a  groft  polyttieiil, 
ibid. 

4SoLiDU8-«-See  Shllliivo. 

Soul-shot— A  church-payment  among  the  Saxons,  what,  433. 

..SpiNKiNG-^See  y.  I.  The  regular  employ  of  tlie  Saxon  virgins^  225.' 

Stations— -See  V.  L  and  Castxbs  here. 

Standish**— A  village  in  Lancafhire.  Theoriginof  it,  107.  Why  &  called,  iia.  And  how' 
it  came  to  be  the  bead  of  a  pariih,  107  and  3.82. 

.SxBjiTH-cLUYD  BaiTONs— When  the  kingdom  of  this  name  was  firft  formed,  92*  Its  ca» 
pital,  93.     Its  greac  rampart,  93-94.     Its  reduftion  by  the  Saxons,  94-95. 

..Strstpord— See  V.  I.  A  townfhip  in  the  parifiior  Manchefter.  When  firft  formed  and  culti- 
vated,  110.     Why  fo  called,  ibid^    And  in  what  rankof  townihips  it  ftood,  158. 

Styca^A  Saxfn  CQin,  339.     Of  what  value,  ibid.     And  why  fo  called,  ibid. 

SuPBRSTiTioN—The  pipgrefs  made  by  it  in  the  Saxon  church,  457-463.  . 

.Sussex — When  the  kingdom  of  South-Saxony  was  founded,  90.  By  whom,  56.  And  bf 
what  a^ons,  ibid.  The  extent  of  it,  90.  Its  capital*  ibid*  And  what  tribe  of  Saxont 
founded  it,  ibid. 

Synods— The  king  and    barons    ufed    t9    fit    with  the  biihops  in  every    Saxon    fynodt 

478—479- 

Tapestry— The  famous  hiilorical  tapeftry  of  Baieux  in  Normandy,  178-179.  Some  mifUkes 
in  reading  the  infcriptions  upon  it,  179. 

Temples — The  form  or  the  Saxon  at  Er^,  359.  And  at  their  fettling  in  England,  359-360. 
The  chief  Saxon  temple  of  Northumbria,  what  and  where,  360.  And  the  o&cial  name  of  its 
high- pried,  ibid. 

Than Es-^Of  two  degrees  among  the  Saxons,  royal  and  private,  157,  &c.  What  the  royal 
were,  and  what  the  private,  ibid.  The  number  of  tks  royal  at  and  after  the  Cojaqueft,  174. 
Some  of  thefe  in  the  Saxon  times  not  vtry  rich,  ibid.  They  alone  fat  in  the  Saxon  parlia^ 
ments,  169^172.  Even  feme  of  them  did  not,  174.  Whijch,  ibid«  Royal  thanes  divided  into 
greater  and  Icflcr,  by  what  Hand ard,  ibid.  What  the  greater  were  called,  i74«i75.  What  the 
lelTer,  ibid.  The  powers  and  rights  of  the  greater,  182.  Thofe  of  the  leticr,  i82-«iS3.  And 
the  royal  thanes  the  only  members  of  the  county  and  hundred  courts,  128-129,  ^^^  i87*-i89. 

Thanet— The  ifle  Called  alfo  v^hat  and  why  by  the  Britons,  21.  The  iirft  Bridih 
ground  on  which  the  Saxons  landed,  when  invited  into  the  iHand,  ilnd.  They  encamped  here, 
547.  The  worlt  fituation  that  could  have  been  aflieoed  them,  ai.  Coming  to  a  rapture  with 
thip  Britons,  they  break   into  the  inland  parts  of  Kent,  23.     But  return  at   the  approach  of 

winter. 
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winter,  ibid.    In  fpriag  agtio  pu(h  into  the  country,  24.    Are  driven  back,  ibid.    Ate  blocked- 
up  in  the  iile,  ibid.      Are  relieved  by  a  reinforcement  from  Germany,  25.     Are  again  driven 
back,  5?.     Are  followed  into  the  iflc,  ibid.    And  are  there  attacked,  ibid.     l*he  place  of  the 
)>att]e,  ibid.    The  Britons  are  defeated^  ibid.     And  the  Saxons  make  themfelvcs  final  mailers 
of  all  Kent,  ibid. 

THoa — One  of  the  German  Gods.    Which  of  the  daffical  deities,  359.   And  why  fo  calledj. 
ibid. 

Thrimsa— A  Saxon  coin.  Originally  a  Roman  one  in  all  probality,  338.  What  called 
by  the  Romans,  ibid,     Its   metal,  weight,  and  value  among  the  Saxons,  338*339  and  340. 

TiovuL-piNGA-cxBSTiR — ^A  Rt>maa  towv  mentioned  by  Bede.  Which  of  our  prelent 
towns  probably,  86* 

TiTHBS— ^'^The  original  provifion  made  b^  God  for  his  clerry  before  Chriftianity,  431.  Not 
fuperfeded  by  any  other  pirovifion  at  it,  ibid.  And  the  fixed  proviiionr  therefore  for  them  at 
prefent,  430-431.  Soallowed  by^  all  the  nations  of  Chriftendom  at  their  receiving  ChrifHanity, 
431.  And  parttcnlarly  by  the  Saxons,  431  and  437-440.  What  tithes  were  paid  to  the  Saxon 
clerey,  when-,  and  how,  43^1.  How  die*  tithes  of  a  parifh  were  divided  on  the  continent^  433; 
And  how  inthe  ifland,  ibid. 

TiTHiNGs — The  invention  of  tithings attributed  to  Alfred,  113.  Bat  falfely,  ibid.  A  part  of 
the  original  polity  of  Germany,  ibid.  When  it  firft' appears  in  France,  114.  When  in  England,, 
ibid.  The  general  nature  of  a  tithing,  ibid.  This  moft  grofsly  mif-underftood  by  all  onr 
writers,  ibid.  The  folly  of  their  opinion  expoied,  114-115.  The  real  nature  of  it  explained, 
115-118.  The  judicial. polity  of  a  tichinet  122-12^  and*  20^-206.  Who  were  the  members 
of  a  tithtng*cottrr,  129.  What  were  me  forms  of  proceeaing  in  it,  129-132.  By  what 
principles  of  law  it  aded,' J3»-i35;  And' how  long  the  iniUtotion  continued  ia  full 
force,  120. 
'   TiTHiNa-MAN— -Originally  not  a  conflafole,  144-146.-    Whathe  was,  145. 

To L L-L  A NB— A  ilreet  in  Manchefler.  When  firft^laid  out  as  a  way,  450.  And  why  fb  called^ 
arid. 

ToRqynr— The  hero  of  a  romantick  tradition  at  Manchefler.  What  he  really  was,  46-48» 
and  48-5 1. 

TouRKAMsivTS— ^or  the  invcntioD  of  thefe  laterages,  63.  Cnfh)n»ry  among*  the  original. 
Britons,  ibid.     And  continuing  among  thr Provincials  to  the  laft;  ibid; 

Towns— See  V.  I.  Thofe  of  Roman  Britain  how  decorated  at  the  Roman  departure,  6.  They 
abounded  in  riehes,.  ibid.  One  great  occafion  of.fuch  of  our  towns  as  are  not  Roman  in  their' 
origin,  107—108.  Another,  402-403.  All  towns  in  the  kingdom,  under  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans, were  the  demefnes  either  of  the  .king  ok  his  barons,  180.  The  greater  towns  called  what 
by  the  Saxons,. ibid.  Thefe wercall  incorporated,  186-187.  Their  polityj  126,  .137,  191-192, 
and  208*2  i9f 

Towns Hips-^See  V.  I.  The  caufb  of  a  new  feries  of  townfhips  in  the  ifland,  additional  to  the 
Britifh  and  Roman,  107-108.  .  Each  of  them  confidered  merely  as  a  family  by  the  Saxon  law  of" 
tithings»  why,  .and  how,  115-117.     '^^^  punifhments  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  among  the  Sax- 
ons varied  with  th<e  dignity  of  the  townfhips  in  which  it  was  broken,  134.     The  three  ranks  of. 
Saxon  townfhips,  ibid. 

Transubstanti AT10N — T\St  folly  of' it,  458.    And  oppofed  by  the  Saxon  church,  ibid. 

Trinity—- This  do6bine  received  by  all  the  national  churches  of  Chriftendom  from  the  begin- 
ning of  chriftianity  to  the  prefent  time,  453.  That  a .  fufBcient  proof  of  its  truth,  ibid.  Its  extra*  - 
ordinarinefs  fully  equalled  b^  fome  of  the  leading  notices  even  in  natural  religion,  452-453.  The 
do^rine  received  bytheBritiiQi  church,  45J-'454*  And  by  the  Saxon »  4^5.  when  Arianifm' 
£r(t  made  its  appearance  in  this  ifland,  454.  The  harfh  reception  that  it  met  with,  454,  and 
455-^56.  Its  banifliment  from  the  country  for  how  many  ages,  456.'  Itt  return,  when,  ibid/ 
And  its  prefent  operations,  ibid. 

TuisTo — ^The  Germans  called  Tbutones  from  him,  328.    What  he  was  in  all  probability,  358* . 

Tt7MBRBL See  Ct;CKINO-ST00L. 

XvjiRiT-— The  Romaa exploratory  turrets  of  Gildas  explained,  509-5p« 
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Vassals — ^The  name  fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced  by  die  Normans,  i^y  But  nft^ 
tmong  the  earlier  Saxons,  ibio*     And  applied  to  whom,  ibid,- 

Vehatinum — See  Warrington. 

Vigils — See  Evis. 

Villages — The  firfl  great  caufe  of  theie,  107-108.    The  ie€ond»  402-403; 

Villain — See  V.  I.  The  fyftcin  of  villainage  amon^  the  Saxons,  151,  155-^156,  157,  159, 
and  192-194.  Divided  into  pure  villainage  and  villain  foccage,  192.  The  nature  of  the  formes 
among  the  Skxons,  192-193.  Apd  that  of  the  latter,  192  and  i93-ri94«  Thepure^villain  is  the 
copyholder  that  now  holds  nominally  at  the  will  ^f  the  lord,  193/  And  the  vjJlaiA  foccager  tli^ 
copyholder  that  holds  exprefsly  by  the  cuflom  of  the  manour,  194.  Whence  villain  ibccage  arofc 
probably,  193  and  194.  A  villain  could  not  fue  even  a  burgefs  in  his  own  n^e,  214.  And, 
even  after  cnf^anchiJement,  could  not  be  a  witnefs  or  profecutor  againii  ta^y  but  his  former 
mafter,  214-215.  But  if  he  remained  in  a  borough,  how  and  how  long,  he  became  a  free  man, 
a04. 

VoRTiGERN-^The  meaning  of  his  name,  17.  A  king  and  over  what  tribe,  9,  16-17,  ^"^ 
543.  A  candidate  for  the  pendragonfhip  iuft  before  the  Roman  departure,  9.  Again^  whom,  ibid« 
Supported  by  whom,  and  why,  ibid.  Chofefi,  ib^fl.  His  power  how  much  more  extenfive  tha^ 
that  of  any  pendragon  before,  ibid.  He  has  been  greatly  blamed,  but  probably  without  reafbn^ 
9-10  and  565-566.  His  real  charadier  probably,  9-10.  His  real  conduA,  10,  i^,  20-24,  and. 
28-29.  He  abdicates  the  pendra^onfiiip  and  his  own  foyerqign^,  25.  I|e  retires ^nto  folitudc 
where,  25  and  29.    And  dies  and  is  buried  there,  ibid.  ibid. 

VoRTiMBR— 'Who  he  was,  24.  His  character,  ibid.  He  comma^nds  agajmiLtlie  Sajoons  where,^ 
24  and  28-29.     His  fuccelTes  over  them,  24.     And  his  death,  25. 

UaiBN  Re  GEO— A  celebrated  hero  of  the  Britons  at  tlie  Saxon  invafion.  What  he  was,  74^ 
75,  and  02.  Why  fo  called,  74.  His  eftinaation  among  the  Britons,  74  and  75.  Oppofed  to 
which  of  the  Saxon  kings,  ibid.  ibid.  His  engagements  with  him,  75,  76,  and  78.  That 
king  (lain  by  one  of  Urien's  fon«,  78.  Urien's  iuccefs  afterwaiid»  78.ao(lii-82«  The  Sazoa 
power  in  (he  north  nearly  annihilated  by  him^  when  he  is  aHaHiAated^  da* 

W, 

Wakes — ^Thc  origin  of  them,  440-44.5.    Why  fo  called,  442-4^3, 

Wallby-— A  town  in  Lahcalhire.  '  Why  fo  called,  112.  Begun  ma  cafUe,  107-108.  When 
this  was  ereded,  and  for  what,  107.  How  it  occaf^oned  thp  toiivi^»  io8.  Aitfl  how  both  came  to 
be  made  the  head  of  a  pari(h,  107,  and  382. 

Walls— See  V.  I.  The  two  great  ones  in  the  north  not  rebuilt  by  the  later  Britons,  4  and 
C00-504.  They  remained  in  good  prefervation  to  the'  Roman. departure*  ibid*  ibid.  And  the 
iritons  neither  rebuilt  them  nor  ouilt  any  near  them,  4  and  7. 

Walton — A  village  in  Lancalhire.  Why  fo  called,  112.  And  ho^  it  came  to  be  the  head  of 
apariih,  107  and  382. 

Wapentake—* Why  the  hundred  was  called  fo^  i26rl27. 

Wardship — One  of  the  feven  great  incidents  of  the  feudal  (yfte^n,  149,  Found  among  the 
Saxons,  150.    The  nature  of  it,  151-152.     Aqd  the  reafon  of  ^t,  ic6. 

Warrinctok— See  V.  I.  Taken  by'the  Saxons,  26.  '  Made  the  ne^4  of  a  hundred  before  the 
Conquefty  120.  Why,  121.  Not  one  of  the  original  huhd;rp4s»  1 20^12  i*  Formed  out  of  which 
of  them,  121.'    Why  appointed  the  head  of  a  rural' deanery,  and  when,  381.. 

Watch— A  town-watch  firil  appointed  by  wbpm  and  for  what  city,  191.  Spread  whither 
from  thence,  ibid.  The  Saxons  had  it  from  whomi,  ibid.  Stridly  kept  up  ^imong  the  Saxons, 
191-192. 

Wax-money— *A  church-payment  where  and  what,  432-433  and  418. 

Weights— >The  Saxon  meafures  of  weight  derived  through  the  Britons  from  the  Roman,  333. 
The  Saxon  pourtd  was  of  two  forts,  335.  The  defi|o  and  weight  of  both,  ibid.  And  the  conti* 
nued  ufe  of  both  among  us,  till  when,  335-336.  iVhen  the  avoirdupois  weight  was  lyought  in, 
335.    And  when  the  troy,  335-336« 
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Wbricild— >Whatitwas«  157,    No  proof  of  the  Saxon  king'i  fubordinadon  to  his  fuhjeAi, 

J  63-*!  64. 

Wesibx— When  the  kingdom  of  Wefl-Saxony  was  founded*  ^i.  By  whom,  56  and  91.  Its 
progrefs  and  extent,  56«58»  60*619  75*7^'  ^^^  9^*  What  tribes  of  Saxons  formed  it»  89. 
And  what  was  its  capital,  01. 

Widows— Held  their  dowry  among  the  Saxons  forfeitable  on  fecond  marriage,  211-212. 

Wig  AN— A  town  in  Lanca&ire.  Whence  it  derived  its  name,  37.  Three  memorable  battles 
fought  at  it  betwixt  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  57  and  44-4S*  The  town  began  in  a  caftle,  107 -^ 
108.  When,  107.  How  this  occadoned  the  town,  108.  And  how  both  came  to  be  made  the 
head  of  a  parilh,  107  and  382. 

Wilfrid — See  Popb. 

Wills — Unknown  to  the  Saxons  in  Germany,  402.  When  they  firft  appear  among  thoie 
of  England,  ibid.  The  number  of  witnefles  to  them,  ibid.  No  executors  appointed  in  them, 
ibid.  Thefe  appointed  by  whom,  ibid.  And  all  caofes  about  wills  referred  to  the  civil 
courts,  till  when,  ibid. 

Windows— See  V.  I.  Glafs-windows  unknown  to  the  Romans  of  the  firfl  century,  41c. 
But  known  to  thofe  of  the  fourth,  ibid.  Then  glafs  and  ifing-glafs  done  equally  ufed  for 
windows  at  Rome,  ibid.  This  nfe  of  glafs  not  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  ibid« 
When  introduced  and  by  whom,  ibid.  And  which  was  the  Arfk  building  in  the  kingdom,  that 
was  furni(hed  with  glafs- windows,  ibid. 

Win  WICK— A  village  in  Lancafhire.  Why  fo  ealled,  112.  And  how  it  came  to  be  the 
center  of  a  parilh,  107  and  382. 

WiTHEN-GRAVi — A  part  of  Manchefter  fo  called.     Why,  226. 

WiTHiNG-TON— A  townihip  in  the  pariih  of  Manchefter.  Wfien  firft  formed  and  cultivated,. 
110.  Why  fo  called,  ibid.  In  what  rank  of  townlhips  it  flood,  158^  Its  lord  fat  officially  at 
judge  in  the  court  of  Manchefler,  when,  206. 

Woden — Probably  the  firft  conductor  of  the  Jutes  into  Germany,  20.  The  common  father 
of  all  the  Jutifti,  Englifti,  and  Saxon  chieftains  that  came  into  Britain,  ibid.  How  he  was  fo  pro- 
bably, 236-237*  What  the  name  fignifies,  359*  And  which  of  the  claffical  Gods  was  adored 
under  it,  ibid.  

Women — ^How  educated  even  in  palaces  and  under  the  greateft '  of  Idogt,  among  .jthe 
Saxons,  225. 

WoKTHiNGTON— A  townfliip  itt  Laucaihire*    The  lord  of  it  fat  officially  as  a  judge  in  the 

court  of  Mancheftery.  when»  ao6. 


Ta&  iKD  or  voLuui  T^<  second*. 
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TABLE    OF    ERROURS. 

P.  flt.  1.  9.  for  r/r»rd!p  read  memoriah.    , 

P.  8. 1.  28.  for  it  read  tin  Roman  dtpartwn. 

P.  14.  K  17.  to  gravel  add  this.  5^  ri&f  l^MmOi  u^dZr  ^  GariaMortum^  dr  Burgh  CaJlU  im 
Snffilk^  Win  founded  on  a  deep  bed  of  chalk  and  limi^  equalfy  beaten  and  eompaSed^  and  eevertd 
tvtth  a  layer  of  earth  and /and.  • 

P.  34. 1.  19.  forfemblage  rezd  femblance. 

P-  55*  !•  lo.  to  war  add  this,  andequaOf  maotragod  and ^pud probably  bf  ike  viMorUs  ^f 
Arthur,. 

P.  132. 1.  3.  (or  fourth  read  third. 

P.  150.  L  19.  for  pyjxb.J?ire  read  pypb-pire. 

P.  157.  1.  20-21.  fovfomo  snfuhjg£lion  to,  andfonufor  the  ufi  of,  read,  fonufor  the  ufe  of^ 
and  all  infubjeSlion  to,. 

P.  158. 1  he  Greek  note  Ihould  have  this  line  at  the  beginningi 

And  the  tzanflation  theTe, 

Let  down  pur.golden  everlaiVng  chain, 

Wh'oife  ftrong  embrace  holds  heav*n  and  earth  and  main. 

P*  193- 1*  9-10.  (or  found  on  the  demefnes  of  the  crown  only,  xt2A,  found  abnoftfoUly  on  the  ek^ 
mefnes  of  the  crown. 

P.  195. 1.  31.  for  diffufesxetA  £ffufe. 

P.  204. 1.  2.  for  TOWN  reajd  parish. 

P.  249. 1.  3  from  the  bottom,  for  one  read  bag  of  feathers. 

P.  291.  laft  line,  for  was  a  banker*  s  read  was  derived  from  a  banker*  s. 

P.  381. 1.  1 1,  to  parijh'priefl  add  of  the  Saxons. 

—The  note,  for  Coupetande  IVeftm.  et  Fumeffe  Lane,  read  Coupelandie  et  Fumefs. .  F.  236* 

*  Ives^s  Gaiianonum  p.  25,  1774. 
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